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THE PROPHET ISATAH. 


CIIAPTER XLVI. 
ANALYSIS. 


Tris chapter is a continuation of the 
argument before commenced to show 
the folly of idolatry, and to induce the 
people to put their confidence in the 
true God: and it is especially designed 
to induce the captive and exile Jews to 
put their trust in JEHovan. The argu- 
ment in the chapter consists of the fol- 
ee particulars: 

I. The idols of Babylon should be 
overthrown. vs. 1, 2. The prophet sees 
those idols removed from their places, 
Jaid on beasts of burden, and borne 
away. They were unable to deliver 
their city from the arm of the conqueror, 
but were themselves carried into cap- 
tivity. The exiles, therefore, had the 
certain prospect of deliverance. 

II. God appeals to the fact that he 
had always protected the Jewish people; 
that he had dealt with them as a parent, 
in the infancy and youth of their nation, 
and he solemnly assures them that he 
would not leave them in their old age and 
their triale. ver. 3, 4. 

Ill. He shows them the folly of 
idolatry, and the vanity of idols. ver. 
5—7. They could not aid or defend in 
the day of trial; and, therefore, the people 
should put their trust in the true God. 

IV. He appeals to them by the recol- 
lection of former events, and reminds 
them of his merciful interposition, and 
shows them that he was the only true 
God, and that he alone was worthy of 
their confidence. vs. 8, 9. 
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V. He appeals to them by the fact 
that he had predicted future events, and 
that those events had been certainly 
fulfilled, and especially by the fact that 
he had raised up a distinguished con- 
queror—Cyrus—who should accomplish 
all his pleasure. vs.°10, 11. 


VI. He calls upon the people to 
hearken to him, assures them that his 
righteous purpose was near to be ac- 
complished, and that he would restore 
Zion to its former splendor, and that his 
salvation should be made known to his 
people. vs. 12, 13. 

The scene of this prophecy is laid in 
Babylon, and at the time when the city 
was about to be taken by Cyrus, and 
when the Jews were about to be deli- 
vered from captivity. The idols of the 
Chaldeans, unable to defend the city, 
are borne in haste away for safety, and 
Cyrus is at the gates. The design is to 
give to the exiles there an assurance 
that when they should see these things, 
they should conclude that their deliver- 
ance drew near; and to furnish them 
thus with ample demonstration that JE- 
HOVAH was the true God, and that 
he was their protector and friend. In 
their long and painful captivity also, 
they would have these promises to com- 
fort them; and when they surveyed the 
splendor of the idol worship in Babylon, 
and their hearts should be pained with 
the prevalent idolatry, they would have 
also the assurance that those idols were 
to be removed, and that that idolatry 
would come to an end, 
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2 ISATAH. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


1. Bel * boweth down, Nebo © 
stoopeth, their idols were upon 


a Jer. 50. and 5). b Jer. 48. 1, &c. 


[B.C. 690. 


the beasts, © and upon the cattle: 
your carriages were heavy loaden; 
they are a burd@® to the weary 


beast. 
c Jer. 10. 5 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


Bel boweth down, Nebo croucheth ; 
Their images are laid upon the beasts and the cattle; 
Your burdens are loaded [upon the beast] : 


A burden to the weary. 





1. Bel boweth down. Bel or Belus 
(52, Bél, from bya, Bevel, the same as bya, 
Baal,) was the chief domestic god of the 
Babylonians, and was worshipped in the 
celebrated tower of Babylon. Comp. 
Jer. 1.2; 11.44. It was common to com- 
pound names of the name of the divinity 
that was worshipped; and hence we often 
meet with this name, as in Belshazzar, 
Belteshazzar, Baal-Peor, Baal-zebub, 
Baal.Gad, Baal-Berith, The Greek 
and Roman writers compare Bel with 
Jupiter, and the common name which 
they give to this idol is Jupiter Belus. 
Pliny N. His. xxxvii. 10. Cic. de Nat. 
Deor. iti. 16. Diod. 11. 8,9. Herodotus 
(B. 1. 181—183) says, that in the centre 
of each division of the city of Babylon 
(for the Euphrates divided the city into 
two parts) there is a circular space 
surrounded by a wall. In one of these 
stands the royal palace, whizh fills a 
large and strongly defended space. The 
temple of Jupiter Belus, says he, occu- 
pies the other, whose huge gates of brass 
may still be seen. It is a square build- 
ing, each side of which is of the length 
of two farlongs. In the midst, a tower 
rises of the solid depth and height of 
one furlong; on which, resting as a 
base, seven o‘her turrets are built in 
regular succession. The ascent on the 
eutside, winding from the ground, is 
continued to the highest tower; and in 
the middle of the whole structure there 
is a convenient resting-place. In this 
temple there is a small chapel, which 
eontains a figure of Jupiter in a sitting 
posture, with a large table before him; 
these, with the base of the table, and the 


seat of the throne, are all-of the purest 
gold. There was formerly in this tem- 
ple a statue of solid gold, twelve cubits 
high. ‘This was seized, says Herodotus, 
by Xerxes, who put the priest to death 
who endeavored to prevent its removal 
The upper room of this tower was occu- 
pied as an observatory. The ido! Baal, 
or Bel, was peculiarly the god of the Phe- 
nicians, of the Canaanites, of the Chal- 
deans, of the Moabites, and of some of 
the surrounding nations. The most 
common opinion has been, that the ido: 
was the sun, (see Notes on Isa. xvii. 8; 
Xxvii. 9,) and that, under this name, 
this luminary received divine honors. 
But Gesenius supposes that by the name 
Jupiter Belus was not denoted Jupiter, 
“the father of the gods,” but the planet 
Jupiter, Stella Jovis, which was re- 
garded, together with Venus, as the 
principle of all good, and the giver of 
all good fortune; and which forms with 
Venus, the most fortunate of all con- 
stellations under which sovereigns can 
be born. The planet Jupiter, therefore, 
he supposes to have been worshipped 
under the name Bel, and the planet 
Venus under the name of Astarte, or 
Astaroth. See Gesenius, Comm. zu Isa. 
ii. 333, seq. and Rob. Cal. Art. Baal. 
The phrase ‘“boweth down,” means 
here, probably, that the idol sunk down, 
fell, did not remain fixed, or was re- 
moved. It was unable to defend the 
city, and was taken captive, and carried 
away. Jerome renders it, “confractus 
est Bel,” Bel is broken; the LXX 
“Extce Bj A—Bel has fallen. Perhaps 
in this rik baie there is allusion to the 
fact that Dagun jell before the ark of 
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CHAPTER XLVI. $ 


2. They stoop, they bow down | the burden, but themselves ! are 
tovether; they could not deliver | gone into captivity. 


’ their soud, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


2. They crouch, they bow down togethers 
They cannot rescue the burden, 
They themselves go into captivity. 





God. 1 Sam. v. 2, 3,7. The sense is, 
that even the object of worship—that 
which was regarded as the most sacred 
among the Chaldeans— would be re- 
moved. Nebo stoopeth. This was an 
idol god of the Chaldeans. In the astro- 
logical mythology of the Babylonians, 
according to Gesenius (Comm. zu Isa. ii. 
p- 333, seq.), this idol was regarded as 
the planet Mercury, which the Chal- 
deans and ancient Arabs worshipped as 
the celestial scribe, or writer. He is 
regarded as the scribe of the heavens, 
who records the succession of the celes- 
tial and terrestrial events; and is re- 
lated to the Egyptian Hermes and 
Anubis. The extensive worship of this 
idol améng the Chaldeans and Assy- 
rians is evident from the many com- 

ound proper names occurring in the 
aeneiptaren: of which this word forms a 
part, as Nebuchadnezzar, Nebuzaradan; 
and also in the classics, as Nabonad, 
Nabonassar, &c. Nebo was, therefore, 
regarded as an attendant on Bel, or as 
his scribe. The exact form of the idol 
god is, however, unknown. The word 
‘“‘stoopeth,” means that it had fallen 
down, us when one is struck dead he 
falls suddenly to the earth; and the 
language denotes conquest, where even 
the idols so long worshipped would be 
thrown down and despoiled. The scene 
is in Babylon, and the image in the 
mind of the prophet is that of the city 
taken, and the idols that were wor- 
shipped thrown down by the conqueror, 
und carried auy in triumph. Their 
zdols were upon the beasts. That is, they 
are seen upon the beasts, or they are 
laid upon the beasts to be borne away 
in triumph. The prophet sees them tn 
vision laid upon beasts of burden, and 
upon wagons, to be borne off to Media 
in triumph. It was customary for 


conquerors to carry away all that was 
splendid and valuable to grace their 
triumph on their return; and nothing 
would be a more certain indication of 
victory, or a more splendid accompani- 
ment to a triumph, the gods whom 
the vanquished nations had adored. 
Thus in Jer. xlviii. 7, it is said, “ And 
Chemosh shall go forth into captivity, 
with his priests and his princes to- 
gether.” Comp. Jer. xlix. 3, Margin. 
@ Your carriages, &c. That is, they 
were laden with the idols that were 
thus borne off in triumph. | They are 
a burden, &c. They are so numerous; 
so heavy; and to be borne sofar. ‘This 
is avery strikin Band impressive manner 
of foretelling that the city of Baby- 
lon would be destroyed. Instead of em- 
ploying the direct language of prophecy 
or of description, the prophet repre- 
sents himself as seeing the heavy-laden 
animals and wagons moving along 
slowly, pressed down under the weight 
of the captured gods that were to be 
borne into the distant country of the 
conqueror. They move forth from 
Babylon, and the caravan laden with 
the idols, the spoils of victory, and the 
proof that the nation was conquered, is 
seen moving forward slowly to a distant 


land. 

2. They stoop. Bel, and Nebo, and 
all the Babylonian gods. See ver. 1. 
| They could not deliver the burden. The 
word ‘* burden” here probably means 
the load of metal, wood, and stone, of 
which the idols were composed. The 
gods whom the Babylonians worshipped 
had not even power to protect the 
images which were made to represent 
them, and which had now become a 
heavy burden to the oe and vd 
which were carrying them away. iney 
could not rescue them from the hands 
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4 ISAIAH. 


3. Hearken unto me, O house 
of Jacob, and all the remnant of 
the house of Israel, which are 
borne 4 by me from the belly, 
which are carried from the womb: 

19.4. Ps. 71. 6, 18. 


[B.C. 690. 


4, And even to your old age ° 
I am he; and even to hoar hairs 
will I carry you: I have made, 
and I will bear; even I will carry, 
and will deliver you. 

e Ps. 92. 14. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


3. Hearken unto me, O house of Jacob, 
And all the remnant of the house of Israel ; 
Ye that have been borne by me from the birth; 
That have been carried from the womb. 
4. And even to old age I am the same; 
And even to gray hairs I will carry you. 


of the conqueror; and how impotent 
were they, theretore, and unable to defend 
those who put their trust in them. The 
Vulgate renders this, “They could not 
deliver him that barethem.” The LXX 
render it, “ You are carrying them like 
a burden bound on the weary, faint, and 
hungry; who are all without strength, 
and unable to escape from hattle; and 
as for them, they are carried away cap- 
tives!” {| Dut themselves, &c. Marg., as 
inthe Hebrew, “their soul.” The sense 
is, that the gods thus worshipped, so far 
from being able to defend those who 
worshipped them, had themselves become 
captive, and were borne to a distant land. 
3. Hearken untome. From this view 
of the captive gods, the address is now 
turned to the Jews. The utter vanity 
of the idols had been set before them, and 
the futility of trusting in them; and in 
view of that, God now addresses his own 
ople, and entreats them to put their 
rust in him. ‘This is evidently ad- 
dressed to the exiles in Babylon; and 
the ida is, that when they should thus 
see the idols borne away, they should 
put their trust in JEmovan, and be led 
more and more to rely on his protection 
and on hisarm. The address he com- 
mences with words of great tenderness 
and endearment, designed to lead them 
to confide in him as their Father and 
friend. And all the remnant, &c. All 
who were left from slaughter, and all 
who were borne into captivity to Baby- 
lon. All who survived the calamities 
which God would have brought on the 


nation for their sins, and who would be 
living as exiles in Babylon. The lan- 
guage here is all full of tenderness, and 
is fitted to inspire them with confidence 
in God. The idols of the heathen, so 
far from being able to protect their wor- 
shippers, were themselves carried away 
into ignoble bondage, but JEnovau was 
himself able to carry his people, and to 
sustain them. Which are borne by 
me, &c. Like an indulgent father, ora 
tender nurse, he had carried them from 
the very infancy of their nation. The 
same image occurs in Deut.i. 31: “And 
in the wilderness, where thou hast seen 
how that the Lorp thy God bare thee, 
as aman doth bare his son, in all the 
way that ye went, until ye came into 
this place.” A similar figure occurs in 
Ex. xix. 4: “ Ye have seen—how I bare 
you on eagles’ wings, and brought you 
unto myself.” So Deut. xxxii., 11, 125 
Comp. Num. xi. 12; Isa. Ixiii. 9. All 
this here stands opposed to the idols of 
the Babylonians. They were unable to 
protect their people. ‘hey were them- 
selves made captive. Dut God had 
shown the part of a father and a pro- 
tector to his people in all times. Te 
had sustained and guided them; he had 
never forsaken them; he had never, like 
the idol gods, been compelled to leave 
them in the power of their enemics. 
From the fact that he had always, even 
from the infancy of their nation, thus 
protected them, they are called on to 
put their trust in him. 

4. And even to your old age Iam he. 


B.C. 690.] 


5. To whom will ye liken me, 


CHAPTER XLVI. 5 


6. They ‘ lavish gold out of 


and make me equal, and compare the bag, and weigh silver in the 


me, that we may be like? 


JS ch. 41.7, &e. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


I have done it, and I will bear; 

IT will carry, and I will deliver. 
5. ‘To whom will ye liken me and compare me ? 

Yea, to whom will ye compare me, that we may be like ? 
6. They pour out gold lavishly from the bag, 

And silver they weigh in scales, 

They hire a goldsmith, and he maketh it a god; 

They fall down, yea they worship him. 





Or rather, I am the same. I do not 
change. I remain unchangeably, with 
the same tenderness, the same affection, 
the same care. Herein the care of God 
for his people surpasses that of the 
most tender parent, and the most kind 
nonrisher of the young. The care and 
solicitude of the parent naturally dies 
away as the child reaches manhood, and 
the parent is usually removed by death 
before the son or daughter that excited 
s0 much care and solicitude in infancy 
and childhood, reaches old age. But 
not so with God. His people always 
need his care, and are always the ob- 
jects of his tender solicitude. Age does 
not make them less dependent, and ex- 
perience only teaches them more and 
more their need of his gracious dircc- 
tion, and his sustaining grace. The ar- 
gument here is, that he who had watched 
over the infancy of his people with so 
much solicitude; who had guarded them 
in their beginning as a nation; would 
not leave them in the exposures, and 
infirmities, and trials of the advanced 
years of their history. The doctrine is, 
(1.) that his people always need his pro- 
tection and care; (2.) that he will never 
Jeave nor forsake them ; (3.) that he who 
is the God of infancy and childhood 
will be the God of the aged, and that he 
will not leave nor forsake his people, 
who have been the objects of his care 
and affection in childhood, when they 
become old. And though this passage 
refers primarily to a people, or a com- 
munity as such, yet I see no reason 
why the principle should not he re- 


garded as applicable to those who are 
literaliy aged. They need the care of 
God no less than childhood does; and 
if they have walked in his ways in the 
vigor and strength of their life, he will 
not cast them off “when they are old 
and pray-headed.” Even to “ hoar 
hairs” he will carry them, and will 
defend them; and “ when flesh and 
heart faileth, he will be the strength of 
their heart, and their portion for ever.” 
Hoary hairs, therefore, if ‘found in the 
ways of righteousness,” may trust in 
God; and the “second childhood” of 
man may find him no less certainly a 
protector than the first. 

5. To whom will ye liken me, &e. See 
Notes, ch. x!. 18, 25. The design of 
this and the following verses is, to show 
the folly of idolatry, and the vanity of 
trusting in idols. ‘This is a subject that 
the prophet often dwells on. ‘The ar- 
gument here is derived from the fact 
that the idols of Babylon were unable 
to defeud the city, and were themselves 
carried away in triumph, vs. 1,2. If so, 
how vain was it to rely on them; how 
foolish to suppose that the living and 
true God could resemble such weak and 
defenceless blocks. On the contrary, 
God says that he had protected and 
borne them from the earliest period of 
their existence (ver. 3), and they should 
put their trust in him alone. 

6. They lavish gold, The word here 
used means, properly, to shake; to shake 
out; and then to pour out abundantly, 
or in a lavish manner, It is used in 
connexion with the idea of squandering 
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balance, and hire a goldsmith; 
and he maketh it a god: they fall 
down, yea, they worship. 

7. They bear him upon the 
shoulder, they carry him, and set 
him in his place, and he standeth; 
from his place shall he not re- 


ISATAH. 


[B.C. 690. 


move: yea, one shall ery unto him, 
yet can he not answer, nor save 
him out of his trouble. 

8. Remember this, and shew 
yourselves men: bring z¢ again to 
mind, O ye transgressors. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


7. They bear him upon the shoulder, and they carry him; 
They set him in his place, and there he standeth ; 
From his place he shall not remove; 
Yea, one cries unto him, and he does not answer, 
Nor save him out of his trouble. 


8. Remember these things, 


and show yourselves men; 


Lay them to heart, ye transgressors. 


in Prov. xxiii. 21; xxviii. 7; Deut. xxi. 
20. Here the idea is, that they spared 
no expense; they contributed freely and 
liberally ; they poured out gold as if it 
were vile and worthless, in order to 
make anidol. The design of this verse 
is, to show the superstition of those 
who were idolaters; and particularly, 
by showing how much they were wil- 
ling to devote in order to maintain idol 
worship. { Out of the bag. Out of the 
purse. They pour their gold out of the 
bag, or purse, where they have kept it; 
that is, they lavish it freely. And 
weigh silver in the balance. Perhaps the 
idea is here, that they used silver so 
lavishly and freely that they did not 
wait to count it, but weighed it as they 
would the grosser metals. ‘The word 
here used and translated “balance,” mip, 
qanéth, means, properly, cane, reed, cala- 
mus; then a measuring reed, or rod, 
Ezek. xl. 3, 5; then a rod, or beam of 
a balance, or scales. Gr. Zvydc. YF And 
hire a goldsmith. See Note on ch. xl. 
19, 20. And he maketh it a god. The 
goldsmith manufactures the gold and 
the silver into an image. The object 
of the prophet is to deride the custom 
of offering divine ae to a god 
formed in this manner. See Notes on 
ch. xliv. 9——1 9, 

7. They bear him upon the shoulder. 
They mse the idol which they have 
made on their shoulder to the temple, 


or place where it is to be fixed. This 
circumstance, with the others, is doubt- 
less introduced to show how ridiculous 
and absurd it was to offer divine 
homage to a god whom they could 
thus carry about on the shoulder. {| And 
set him in his place. Fix the idol on its 
basis or pedestal, in its a niche, or 
place in the temple. The whole de- 
sign of this verse is to contrast the idol 
with JenovaH. JEHOVAH is uncreated 
and eternal; he is intelligent and active; 
he had protected and defended his peo- 
ple always; the idol, on the contrary, 
is made by men, is borne about, is fixed 
in its place, has no power to move, re- 
mains there until it is taken down, and 
has no ability either to hear or save 
those who worship it. So stupid is 
heathenism; and so foolish and absurd 
it is to worship idols. 

8. Remember this. Bear in mind what 
is now said of the manner in which 
idols are made. This is addressed, 
doubtless, to the Jews, and is designed 
to keep them from the folly of idolatry. 
These traths they were constantly to 
bear in mind, and thus guard them- 
selves from the sin and folly of idol 
worship. {| And shew yourselves men. 
Act as men; be wise; throw away the 
childish trifies of idolaters. ‘The word 


here used, sawn, hithnsshashu, occurs 
nowhere else in the Bible. It is, accord- 
ing to Gesenius derived, 
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9. Remember the former things beginning, and from ancient times 
of old: for I am God, and there is the things that are not yet done, 
none else: I am God, and there is saying, My counsel shall stand, 
none like me, and I will do all my pleasure: 

10. Declaring the end from the | 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


9. Remember the former things of ancient times: 
For I am God, and there is none else ; 
God, and there is none like me. 
10. Declaring the end from the beginning, 
From ancient times the things that were to be done, 
Saying, My purpose shall stand ; 
And all my pleasure I will accomplish. 





aman, and means to actasa man. A 
similar word is used in 1 Cor. xvi. 18, 
avopizecOe, from ayvno, a man, and is 
correctly rendered there “ quit you like 
men.” This word often occurs in the 
Septuagint. It is used as a translation 
of yor xamdiz, in Josh. i. 6, 7, 9, 18; 
1 Chron. xxviii. 20; 2 Chron. xxxii 7; 
Nah. ii. 1; of "11 ghadhdl, in Ruth i. 12; 
of pry hhazdg, in Deut. xxxi. 6, 7, 23; 
Josh. x. 25; 2 Sam. x. 12; xiii. 28; 
Ps. xxxi. 24, and in several other places. 
Jerome renders it “ be confounded;” 
the LXX crevatare, groan; the Syriac, 
“ consider,” or understand. The mean- 
ing is not difficult. It is, that they 
were to act as became men—not as 
children; as became those endowed 
with an immortal mind, aod not as the 
trutes. So Kimchi renders it: ‘ Be 
men, and not brutes, which neither con- 
sider nor understand.” {| O ye trans- 

essors. Ye who have violated the 
aws of God by the worship of idols. 
In the time of Manasseh, the Israelites 
were much addicted to idolatry, and 
probably this is to be regarded as ad- 
dressed to them, and as designed to re- 
cal them from it to the worship of the 
true God. 

9. Ltemember the former things, &c. 
Bear in mind the repeated and con- 
stant proofs that have been given that 
JEHOVAH is the true God—the proofs 
derived from the prediction of future 
events, and from the frequent interpo- 
sitions of his Providence in your be- 


half asa nation. See Note, ch. xliii, 18. 
@ For Jam God, &c. See Note, ch. 
xlv. 5. 

10. Declaring the end from the begin- 
ning. Foretelling accurately the course 
of future events. This is an argument 
to which God often appeals in proof 
that he is the only true God. See ch, 
xli, 22, 23; xlili. 12; xliv. 26. % My 
counsel shall stand. My purpose, my 
design, my will; that which I design, 
and which I foretel. The phrase, “shall 
stand,” means that it shall be stable, 
settled, fixed, established. It shall not 
be vacillating, and shall not be defeated. 
This proves, (1.) That God Aas a pur- 
pose, or plan in regard to human affairs. 
If he had not, he could not predict fu- 
ture events, since a contingent event 
cannot be foreknown and predicted; 
that is, it cannot be foretold that an 
event shall certainly occur in one way, 
when by the very supposition of its 
being a contingent event, it may ee 
that way or some other way. (2.) ‘That 
God’s plan shall not be frustrated. It 
shall certainly be accomplished. He 
has power enough to secure the execa- 
tion of his designs, and he will exert 
that power in order that all his plans 
may be accomplished.—We may ob- 
serve, also, that it is a matter of un- 
speakable joy that God Aas a plan, and 
that it will be executed. For (1.) if 
there were no plan in relation to human 
things, the mind could find no peace 
and no rest. If there was no evidence 
that One Mind presided over human 
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11. Calling a ravenous bird 


from the east, the man ! that exe- 
cuteth my counsel from a far 


ISAIAH. 
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country: yea, I have spoken it, 
will also bring it to pass; I hav 
purposed z¢, I will also do it. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


11. Calling from the east the eagle ; 
From a distant land the man of my counsel ; 


As sure as I have spoken, so sure 


y will I bring it to pass: 


I have purposed it, and surely I will do it. 





affairs; that an infinitely wise plan had 
been formed, and that all things had 
been adjusted so as best to secure the 
ultimate accomplishment of that plan; 
everything would have the appearance 
of chaos, and the mind must be filled 
with doubts and distractions, But our 
anxieties vanish in regard to the appa- 
rent irregularities and disorders of the 
universe, when we féel that all things are 
under the wise direction of an Infinite 
Mind, and will be made to accomplish 
his plans, and further his great designs. 
(2.) If his plans were not accomplished 
there would be occasion of equal doubt 
and dismay. If there was any power 
that could defeat the purposes of God ; 
if there was any stubbornness of matter, 
or any inflexible perverseness in the 
nature of mind; if there were any un- 
expected and unforeseen extraneous 
causes OF circumstances that could in- 
terpose to thwart his plans, then the 
mind must be full of agitation and dis- 
tress. But the moment it can fasten on 
the conviction that there is a God of 
infinite wisdom who has formed a plan 
that embraces all things, and that ex- 
tends to all eternity; that that plan is 
such as to be worthy of a God of in- 
finite wisdom and goodness, and that it 
will certainly be executed; that all 
things which occur will be in some way 
made tributary to that plan, and will be 
made to further the interests of the 
whole; that moment the mind finds 

ce,and cancalmly reposeon theequity 
of the divine dealings, and be calm in 
resignation to his holy will. @ And I 
will do all my pleasure. I will accomplish 
all ‘yay wish, or effect all my desire. 
The word here rendered “ pleasure,” 


yon, hhéphétz, means, properly, delight, 
or pleasure, 1 Sam. xv. 22; Ps. i. 2; 
xvi. 3; Eccl. xii. 10; v. 3; then desire, 
wish, will, Job xxxi. 16; and then 
business, cause, affairs, Isa. lil. 10. 
Here it means that God would accom- 
plish everything which was to him an 
object of desire, or pleasure every- 
thing which he wished, or willed. And 
why should he not? Who has power 
to hinder or prevent him? Rom. 1x. 
19. And why should not we rejoice 
that he will do all that is pleasing to 
him? What better evidence have we 
that it is desirable that anything should 
be done than that it is agreeable, or 
pleasing to God? What better security 
can we have that it is right, than that 
he wills it? What more substantial 
and permanent ground of rejoicing is 
there in regard to anything, than that 
it is such as God prefers, loves, and 
wills? Jerome renders this, “* et omnis 
voluntas mea fiet”’—And all my will 
shall be effected. The LXX, “ And 
all things which I will, I will do.” 


11, Calling a ravenous bird from the 
east, There can be no doubt that Cyrus 
is intended here. See Note, ch. xli. 
2, 25. The east here means Pers’a. 
The word rendered “ravenous bird,” 
oy, rayit, is rendered fowl in Job 
Xxvili. 7; bird or birds, in Jer. xii. 9; 
fowls, in Gen. xv. 11; Isa. xviii. 6; 
and ravenous birds, in Ezek. xxxix. 4. 
It does not occur elsewhere in the Bible. 
It is here used as an emblem of a war- 
like king, and the emblem may either 
denote the rapidity of his movements— 
moving with the flight of an eagle; or 
it may denote the devastation which he 
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12. Hearken unto me, ye & ness; ® it shall not be far off, and 


stouthearted, that are far from 
righteousness: 


13. I bring near my righteous- 
J 


g Acts 7. 51. 


my salvation shall not tarry: ' and 
I will place salvation in-Zion for 
K Israel my glory. 
hk Rom, 1. 17. t Ps. 46.1,5. Hab. 2.3. 
Ps. 14.7. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


12. Hearken unto me, ye that are stubborn of heart, 
That are far from righteousness. 

13. I bring my promised deliverance near, it shall not be deferred ; 
And my salvation shall not tarry ; 
And I will give in Zion salvation, 


To Israel my glory. 


would spread —an emblem in either 
sense peculiarly applicable to Cyrus. It 
is not uncommon in the Bible to com- 
pare a warlike prince to a bird, and es- 
pecially to an eagle, Jer. xlix. 22; Ezek. 
xvil. 8; and the idea here is, probably, 
that Cyrus would come with great 
power and velocity, like the king of the 
birds, upon the nations, and would seize 
suddenly and unexpectedly upon his 
prey. Perhaps also there may be here 
allusion to the standard or banner of 
Cyrus. Xenophon (Cyrop. L. vii.) says, 
that the standard of Cyrus was a golden 
eagle affixed to a long spear; and it is 
well remarked by Lowth, that Xenophon 
has used the very word which the pro- 
phet uses here, as near as could be, ex- 
pressing it in Greek letters. The word 
of the prophet is wy, aytt; the Greek 
word used by Xenophon is atric, aétos. 
The Chaldee’ has, however, given a 
different rendering to this passage: “ I, 
who say that I will gather my captivity 
from the east, and will lead publicly 
like a swift bird from a distant land the 
sons of Abraham, my friend.” The 
man that exccuteth my counsel, arg. 
Of my counsel. So the Hebrew. it 
may either mean the man whom he had 
designated or appointed by his counsel; 
or it may mean the man who should 
execute his purpose. Q Yea, J have 
spoken, As surely as I have said it, it 
shall come to pass. He spake it by 
the amare and the idea is, that 
all that he had spoken should be cer- 
tainly accomplished. Everything which 


God had purposed, he would certainly 
effect. 

12. Hearhen unto me. This is de- 
signed to call the attention of the scep- 
tical and unbelieving Jews to the im- 
portant truth which he was delivering. 
Many among them might be doubtful 
whether his promise would be fulfilled ; 
many might be disposed to say that the 
fulfilment of the promise was delayed ; 
and he therefore calls upon them to 
attend particularly to his solemn de- 
clarations. Ye stouthearted. ‘The 
phrase “stout-hearted” would naturally 
denote those who were bold and ccu- 
rageous. But here it evidently means 
those whose hearts were ‘strong against 
God; those who nerved themselves to 
resist and oppose his plans and overn- 
ment; those who were stublorn and re- 
bellious. {| That are far from righteous- 
ness. That are eminently wicked and 
depraved. Those who had no confidence 
in the promises of God, and who wan- 
dered in error ard in six. 

13. J bring neur my righteousness, 
The word righteousness here is evident] 
used in a sense similar to the word we 
vation. It denotes his truth; the fulfil- 
ment of his promises. His righteous 
and true character would be manifested 
to them so plainly and clearly, that 
they would be able no longer to doubt. 
It would not be remote in time, or in 
place, but it would be so near that they 
could see it, and so plain that they 
could no longer doubt or misunderstand, 
it. 4 And ny salvation shail not tarr 
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It shall ntt be deferred beyond the 
promised fime. The people shall be 
delivered from their bondage at the 
exact time which has been predicted. 
G I will place salvation in Zion. Zion 
or Jerusalem shall be rebuilt, and sal- 
vation shall emanate from that as from 
a centre to the whole world. God's 
power of saving shall be again evinced 
there. J Israel my glory. The people 
whom he had chosen, and who reflected 
his glory. God’s honor and glory on 
earth are seen in, and by the church, 
and he designs that the church shall be 
the means of making his glory known 
among men. It is that which honors 
him on earth, and that in which he de- 
lights, and that through which his glory 
is to be diffused among the nations of 
the earth. Or it may mean, I will 
give my glory to Israel. I will shew 
to them my perfections; will fulfil to 
them my promises; and will make thcir 
nation the place of the manifestation of 
my glorious attributes. 


CHAPTER XLVII 
ANALYSIB. 


In the closing verse of the previous 
chapter, God had given the assurance 
that his people should certainly be deli- 
vered from their captivity in Babylon, 
and restored to their own land. They 
are addressed as suffering under a long 
and painful bondage in that city, and 
God gives to them the most positive as- 
surance that their captivity shall cease. 
In this chapter, He describes the ven- 
geance which he would take on Ba- 
bylon, and the entire chapter is occupied 
in portraying, under various images, 
the prostration and humiliation of that 
proud and oppressive seat of magnifi- 
cence and of empire. Babylon is de- 
scribed under the image of a lady care- 
fully nourished and decorated; proud, 
self-confident, and haughty; and all the 
images of her destruction are drawn 
from those circumstances which would 
tend to humble and afflict a gay and 
proud female that had been accustomed 
to luxury, and unused to scenes of humi- 
liation, poverty, and bereavement. The 
scope of the chapter is, to state the 
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crimes for which she would be humbled 
and punished, and the circumstances 
and manner in which it would be done. 
These are intermingled in the chapter, 
but they may he contemplated sepa- 
rately. The chapter may, therefore, be 
regarded as consisting of the following 
items. 

I. Babylon is addressed, by an apos- 
trophe to her, as the seat of empire, and 
her humiliation is directly predicted 
under the image of a gay, and delicately 
reared and proud female, suddenly re- 
duced to circumstances of great humilia- 
tion and disgrace, vs. 1—5. She is 
commanded to sit down in the dust; her 
throne is said to depart; she should no 
longer be treated as tender and delicate 
(ver. 1); she would be reduced to the 
most abject condition—like a delicate 
and tender female from elevated life 
compelled to perform the most humble 
and menial offices, and stripped of all 
her gay attire (vs. 2, 3); she was to sit 
in darkness, or obscurity; her honor 
was to be taken away, and she was no 
more to be called the lady of kingdoms 
(ver. 5); and all this was to be done by 
JEHOVAH, to take vengeance on the 
oppressors of his people, vs. 3, 4. 

II. God states the reasons why he 
would thas humble and punish her, vs. 
6,7. It was because she had shewn no 
mercy to his people, and had laid a 
heavy yoke on an ancient nation (ver. 
6); and because she had vainly caleue 


lated that her power and magnificence 


would continue for ever, notwithstand= 
ing the manner in whicH she had op- 
pressed the people whom God had given 
into her hand, ver. 7. 

III, The nature of the punishment 
which should come upon her for this, is 
more distinctly and fully predicted, in- 
termingled with further statements of 
the causes why she should be punished 
and humbled, vs. 8,9. The causes were, 
that she was given to pleasures; that 
luxury and effeminacy abounded ; that 
she was self-confident, and supposed 
she had nothing to fear; that she was 
proud, and did not apprehend that it 
was possible that she should be reduced 
from her state of magnificence and gran 
deur; and that she had cherished sore 
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Al 


lon, sit on the ground: there is no 


1. Come * down, and sit in the throne, O daughter of the Chal- 


dust, O virgin daughter of Baby- 
a Ps. 18.27. Jer. 48. 18. 


deans: for thou shalt no more be 


| called tender and delicate. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


1. Come down and sit in the dust, O virgin daughter of Babylon! 
Sit on the ground without a throne, O daughter of the Chaldeans! 
For thou shalt no more be called the tender and the delicate. 





cerers and enchantments. The punish- 
ment was, that she should be reduced in 
a moment to the condition of a widow, 
and to the state of one who had been 
suddenly bereft of all her children. 

IV. The crime and the punishment 
of the city are further stated, vs. 10, 11. 
The crime was, that she had trusted in 
her wickedness; that she had supposed 
no avenging God saw her; and that she 
had become proud and vain of her 
wisdom and knowledge. The punish- 
ment would be, that evil would come 
upon her from a quarter where she 
little expected it, and that desolation 
and destraction would come in a manner 
which she could not prevent, and that 
she would be involved in sudden and 
entire ruin. 

V. Babylon is sarcastically called on 
to invoke to her aid those in whom 
she had trusted, and on whom she had 
relied—the astrologers, the star-gazers, 
and those who practised sorcery and en- 
chantments, vs, 12, 13. She had boasted 
herself of these; she had trusted in 
them; she hd@d sought their counsel in 
times of dismay and trouble; and now 
was a time to shew their real value and 
power. If they could save, now was 
the time to do it. 

VI. The chapter concludes with a 
statement of the utter vanity of the sor- 
cerers, &c., and the absolute folly of 
trusting in them, vs. 14, 15. Even the 
flame would pass over them; and so 
far were they from having any power 
to deliver those who trusted in them, 
that they had no power to preserve 
themselves from ruin. 

This chapter, therefore, contains many 
very particular statements about the 
manner in which Babylon was to be de- 


stroyed—statements which will be found 
to have been fulfilled with surprising 
accuracy. They are statements, more- 
over, which could not have been the 
result of conjecture, or mere political 
sagacity, for political conjecture and 
sagacity do not descend to minate par- 
ticulars and details. It is to be borne 
in remembrance that this prophecy was 
uttered a hundred and fifty years before 
its fulfilment, and that there were no 
circumstances existing in the time of 
Isaiah which could have laid the foun- 
dation for conjecture in regard to the 
events predicted in this, and the fore- 
going and succeeding chapters. The 
temple was then standing; the city of 
Jerusalem was not in ruins; the king- 
dom of Judah was powerful; Babylon 
was just rising into magn ficence ; and 
the power which ultimately overthrew 
it had scarce begun to start into being; 
and none of the causes which ultimately 
led Cyrus to attack and destroy it, had 
as yet an existence. And if these things 
were so, then the conclusion is inevit- 
able that Isaiah was under the influence 
of divine inspiration. It is the particu- 
larity of the description in the prophets 
long before the events occurred, which, 
more than anything else, distinguishes 
them from mere political conjecture and 
sagacity ; and if the particular descrip- 
tions here and elsewhere recorded of 
the overthrow of Babylon, and of other 
future events, were actually made before 
the events occurred, then the conclusion 
is irresistible that they were inspired by 
God. 


1. Come down. Descend from the 
throne; or from the seat of magni- 
cence and power. The design of this 
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verse has already been stated in the 
analysis. It is to foretel that Babylon 
would be humbled, that her power would 
be broken, and that she would be re- 
duced from her magnificence and pride 
to a condition of abject wretchedness. 
She is therefore represented as a gay 
and proud female accustomed to luxury 
and ease, suddenly brought to the lowest 
condition, and compelled to perform the 
most menial services. ] And sit in 
the dust. To sit in the dust, or on the 
ground, and to cast dust on the head, is 
a condition often referred to in the 
Scriptures as expressive of humiliation, 
and of mourning. Josh. vii. 6; Lam. 
ii, 29; Job ii, 12; x. 9; Ps. xxii. 15. 
In this manner also on the medals which 
were struck by Titus and Vespasian to 
commemorate the capture of Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem is represented under the 
image of a female sitting on the ground 
under a palm-tree, with dishevelled 
hair, and with the inscription, Judea 
capta. See Note on ch. iii. 26. The 
design here is, to represent Babylon as 
reduced to the lowest condition, and 
as having great occasion of grief. {| O 
virgin daughter of Babylon. It is com- 
mon in the Scriptures to speak of cities 
under the image of a virgin, a daughter, 
or a beautiful woman. See Note, ch. i. 
8; xxxvil. 22. Comp. Lam. i.15; Jer. 
XXxi. 21; xlvi. 11. ‘The reason of this 
image, is probably, that a city was re- 
garded as a beautiful object, and might 
therefore be compared with a beautiful 
female. Kimchi supposes that the term 
virgin is here given to Babylon, be- 
cause it had remained to tha’ time un- 
captured by any foreign power; but the 
main purpose is doubtless to refer to 
Babylon as a beautiful and splendid 
city, and as being distinguished for 
delicacy, and the prevalence of what 
was regarded as ornamental. Gesenius 
supposes that the words “ virgin daughter 
of Babylon,” denote not Babylon itself, 
but Chaldea, and that the whole land 
or nation is personified. But the com- 
mon interpretation, and one evidently 
more in accordance with the Scripture 
usage, is to refer it to the city itself. 
q There is no throne. Thou shalt he 
reduced from the throne; or the throne 
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shall be taken away. ‘That is, Babylon 
shall be no longer the seat of empire, 
or shall cease to be the capital of king- 
doms. It would be without a throne, 
and without a king. It would be de- 
prived of its power and splendor. How 
truly this was fulfilled, needs not to be 
told to those who are familiar with the 
history of Babylon. Its power was 
broken when Cyrus conquered it; it 
soon lost its splendor; its walls were re- 
duced by Darius; Seleucia rose in its 
place, and took away its trade, and a 
latge portion of its inhabitants, until it 
was completely destroyed, so that it 
became for a long time a question where 
it had formerly stood. See Notes on 
ch. xiii. xiv. YJ Zhou shalt no more be 
called. Thou shalt be no longer re 
garded or spoken of as such. | Zcnder 
and delicate, A place to which luxuries 
flow, and where they abound. Thou 
shalt no longer be distinguished for the 
elegances of life; for splendor, &c. 
The allusion is to a female that had 
been delicately and tenderly brought 
up, and that would be reduced to the 
lowest condition of servitude, and even 
of disgrace. It is possible that there may 
be an allusion here to the effeminacy 
and the consequent corruption of morals 
which prevailed in Babylon, and which 
made # a place sought with greediness 
by those who wished to spend their 
time in corrupt and licentious plea- 
sures. The corruption and licentious- 
ness of Babylon, consequent on its 
wealth and magnificence, was almost 
proverbial, and was unsurpassed by any 
city of ancient times. ‘Ihe following 
extract from Curtius (v. 1), which it 
would not be proper to translate, will 
give some idea of the prevailing state 
of morals. “ Nihil urbis ejus corrup- 
tius moribus, nihil ad irritandas illici- 
endasque immodiess voluptates instruc- 
tius. Liberos conjugesque cum hospi- 
tibus stupro coire, modo pretium flagitii 
detur, parentes maritique patiuntur. 
Babylonii maxime in vinum, et que 
ebrietatem sequuntur, effusi sunt. Fa- 
minarum convivia ineuntium, in prin- 
cipio modestus est habitus, dein sunma 
queque amicula exuunt paulatimque 
“udorem profauant; ad ultimum (horror 
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2. Take the millstones, and grind | bare the leg, uncover tae thigh, 
meal: uncover thy locks, make | pass over the rivers. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
2. Take the mill-stones, and grind meal; 
Raise thy veil; lift up thy train ; 
Make bare the legs, wade through the streams! 





auribus est) ima corporum velamenta 
projiciunt. Nec meretricum hoc dede- 
cus est, sed matronarum virginumque, 
apud quas comitas habetur vulgati cor- 
poris vilitas.” See also the description 
of a loathsome, disgusting and abomin- 
able custom which prevailed nowhere 
else, even in the corrupt nations of an- 
tiquity, except Babylon, in Herodot. 
Book 1,199. I cannot transcribe this 
passage from Herodotus. The descrip- 
tion is too loathsome, and would do little 
good. Its substance is expressed on a 
single sentence, macay yuvaixa émtyw- 

(Ny ooo so pexOivar avépi Eeivy. It 
adds to the abomination of this custom 
that it was connected with the rites of 
religion! and was a part of the worship 
of the gods!! Strabo, speaking of this 
custom (ili, 348), says, &@0¢ cata Te 
Adywoy Livy piyvucBa. See also Ba- 
ruch vi. 43, where the same custom is 
alluded to. For an extended description 
of the wealth and commerce of Baby- 
lon, see an article in the Biblical Repo- 
sitory, vol. vii. pp.864—390. The sense 
here is, that all the means of luxury 
and effeminacy would be removed from 
Babylon, and that she would be reduced 
to the most abject and wretched con- 
dition. 

2. Take the millstones, and grind meal. 
The design of this is plain. Babylon, 
that had been regarded as a delicately 
trained female, and had sat as a queen, 
was to be reduced to the lowest con- 
dition of poverty and wretchedness— 
represented here by being compelled to 
perform the most menial and laborious 
offices, and submitting to the deepest 
disgrace and ignominy. There is an 
allusion here to the custom of grinding 
in the East. The mills which were 
there commonly used, and which are 
also extensively used to this day, con- 


sisted of two stones, of which the lower | 


one was convex on the upper side, 
and the upper one was concave on the 
lower side, so that they fitted into each 
other. The hole for receiving the grain 
was in the centre of the upper stone, 
and in the process of grinding the lower 
one was fixed, and the upper one was 
turned round, usually by two women 
(see Matt. xxiv. 41), with considerable 
velocity by means of a handle. Water- 
mills were not invented till a little 
before the time of Augustus Ceasar; 
and wind-mills long after. The cus- 
tom of using hand-mills is the primitive 
custom everywhere, and they are still 
in use in some parts of Scothand, and 
generally in the East. See Mr. Pen- 
nant's ‘l‘our to the Hebrides, and the 
Oriental travel'ers generally. Grinding 
was usually performed by the women, 
though it was often regarded as the 
work of slaves. It was often inflicted 
on slaves as a punishment. 

“ Molendum in pistrino; vapwandum; habend» 


compedes.” 
TEZENT. Phormiro,ii 1.19. 


In the East it was the usual work of 
female slaves. Sve Ex. xi. 5, in the 
Septuagint. ‘Women alone are em- 
ployed to grind their corn.” Shaw, 
Algiers and Tunis, p. 297. “They are 
the female slaves that are generally ein- 
ployed in the Fast at those hand-mills. 
It is extremely laborious, and esteemed 
the lowest employment in the house.” 
Sir J. Chardin, Harmer’s Obs. 1. p. 153. 
Comp. Lowth, and Gesen. Comm. uber 
Isa. This idea of its being a low em- 
ployment is expressed by Job xxxi. 10: 
“Let my wife grind unto another.” 
The idea of its being a most humble 
and laborious employment was long 
since exhibited by Homer: 

« A woman next, then laboring at the mill, 


Hard by, where all his numerous mills lie kept, 
Gave him the sign propitious from within, 
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Twelve damsels toiled to turn them, day by 


day, 
Meal grinding, some of barley, some of wheat, 
Marrow of man. The rest (their portion 
ground), 
All slept, one only from her task as yet, 
Ceased not, for she was feeblest of them all; 
She rested on her mill, and thus pronounced: 
‘Jove, Father, Governor, of heaven and 


earth ! 

*O grant the prayer 
*Of a poor bond woman. Appoint their feast, 

“This day the last, that in Ulysses’ house, 
‘The suitors shall enjoy, for whom I drudge, 

‘Grinding to weariness of heart and limb, 
‘Meal for their use.’ ” Cowpea. 
The sense here is, that Babylon should 
be reduced to the lowest state, like that 
of rcducing a female delicately and ten- 
derly reared, to the hard and laborious 
condition of working the hand-mill—the 
usual work of slaves. Uncover thy 
locks, Gesenius renders this, ‘ raise 
thy veil.” The word here used, nny, 
tzimmdh, is rendered “ locks,” in Cant. 
iv. 1,3; vi. 7, as well as here. It oc- 
curs nowhere else in the Bible. Ge- 
senius derives it from ody, tzdmdm, to 
braid, to plait; and then to bind fast as 
a veil; to veil. Jerome renders it, 
denuda turpitudinem tuam. The LXX 
render it, 76 karakdduppa cov, thy veil. 
‘The Syriac also renders it, “thy veil.” 
The Chaldee has paraphrased the whole 
verse thus: “Go into servitude; reveal 
the glory of thy kingdom. Broken are 
thy princes; dispersed are the people of 
thy host; they have gone into captivity 
like the watersofa river.” Jarchi says 
that the word here used, mox, tzdmmah, 
denotes whatever is bound up, or tied 
together. Kimchi says that it means 
the hair, which a woman disposes 
around her temples, over her face, and 
which she covers with a veil, deeming 
it an ornament; but that when a female 
goes into captivity this is removed, as a 
sign of an abjectcondition. It properly 
means that which is plaited, or gathered 
together; and it may refer either to the 
hair so plaited as an ornament, or cover- 
ing for the head and face, (Comp. Note 
on 1 Cor. xi. 15); or it may denote a 
veil, To remove either would be re- 
garded as disgraceful. It is known that 
oriental females pay great attention to 
their hair, and regard it as highly orna- 
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mental, and also, that it is a universal 
custom to wear a close veil. To re- 
move either, and to leave the head 
bare, or the face exposed, was deemed 
highly humiliating and dishonorable. 
See Note on ch. il. 24. “The head,” 
says the editor of the Pictorial Bible, 
‘Sig the seat of female modesty in the 
East; and no woman allows her head 
to be seen bare. In our travelling ex- 
perience, we saw the faces of very 
many women, but never the bare head 
of any except one—a female servant, 
whose face we were in the constant 
habit of seeing, and whom we acciden- 
tally surprised while dressing her hair. 
The perfect consternation, and deep 
sense of humiliation, which she ex- 
pressed on that occasion, could not easily 
be forgotten, and furnish a most strik- 
ing illustration of the present text.” 
@ Make bare the leg. In the interpre 
tation of this, also, commentators vary. 
Jerome renders it, “discooperi hume- 
rum,” uncover the shoulder. The LXX, 
avaxadupat tdg wodwdg, uncover thy 
grey locks. The Syriac, “cut off thy 
hoary hairs.” Jarchi, and Kimchi, 
suppose it means, “remove the waters 
from the paths, so that they might pass 
over them.” The word here used, 3, 

is derived from 53u, shabhdl, to 
go; to go up, to rise; to grow; to flow 
copiously, Hence, the noun in its 
various forms, means a path, Ps. Ixxvii. 
19; Jer. xviii. 15; ears of corn, shibboe 
leth, Judg. xii. 6; Job xxiv. 24; Gen. 
xli, 5 ; Isa. xvii. 5; Ruth ii. 2; floods, 
Ps. Ixix. 15; branches, Zech. iv. 12, 
In no place has it the certain significa- 
tion of a leg; but it rather refers to that 
which flows; flows copiously; and 
probably here means the train of a 
robe, (Gesenius and Rosenmiiller); and 
the expression means, “ uncover, or 
make bare the train ;” that is, lift it up, 
as would be necessary in passing through 
a stream, so that the leg would be made 
bare. The Orientals, as is well known, 
wore a long, loose, flowing robe, and in 
passing through a stream, or through 
waters, it would be necessary to lift, or 
gather it up, so that the legs would be 
bare. The idea is, that she who had 
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3. Thy nakedness shall be > un- | seen: I will take vengeance, and 
covered, yea, thy shame shall be| I will not meet tee as a man, 


d Jer. 18. 22, 26. Nah. 3. 5. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


3. Thy nakedness shall be uncovered ; 
‘Thy shame shall be seen ; 
I will take vengeance, 
And I will not suffer man to intercede. 





been encompassed with luxury; who 
had sat as a queen, and who had been 
clad in the rich, loose, and flowing robe 
which those usually wore who were in 
the most elevated ranks of life, should 
now be compelled to leave the place of 
her dwelling, and the seat of magnifi- 
cence, and in such a manner as to be 
subject to the deepest shame and dis- 
grace. @& Uncover the thigh. By col- 
lecting, and gathering up the train of 
the robe, so as to pass through the 
streams. 4 Pass over the rivers. Heb., 
pass the rivers; that is, by wading or 
by fording them. This image is taken 
from the fact that Babylon was sur- 
rounded by many artificial rivers or 
streams, and that one in passing from 
it would be compelled to cross or ford 
many of them. It does not mean that 
the population of Babylon would be re- 
moved into captivity by the conquerors 
—for there is no evidence that this was 
done—btut the image is that of Babylon, 
represented as a delicately reared, and 
magnificently attired, female, compelled 
to depart, and to ford the streams. And 
the idea is, that the power and magni- 
ficence of the city should depart, and 
should be transferred to other places. 
Rosenmiiller remarks that it is common 
in the countries bordering on the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, for females of humble 
rank to ford the streams, or even to 
Swim across them. 


3. Thy nakedness, &c. This denotes 
the abject condition to which the city 
would be reduced. Allits pride would 
be taken away; and it would be brought 
to such a state as to fill its inhabitants 
with the deepest mortification and 
shame. Vitringa supposes that it means 
that ald the imbecility and weakness, 


the vileness, the real poverty, the 
cruelty and injustice of Babylon, would 
be exposed. But, it more probably 
means, that it would be reduced to the 
deepest ignominy. No language could 
more forcibly express the depth of its 
shame and disgrace than that which the 
prophet here uses. 4 I will take ven- 
geance. This expresses, literally, what 
had been before expressed in a figurative 
manner. The whole purpose of God 
was to inflict vengeance on her for her 
crimes, her pride, her luxury, and op- 
pression, and especially for her want of 
kindness and mercy towards his people. 
See ver. 6. And I will not meet thee 
asaman. This phrase has been very 
variously interpreted. Jerome renders it, 
‘“‘and man shall not resist me.” The 
LXX render it, “ I will take that which 
1s just of thee, and will no more deliver 
thee up to men.” The Syriac, “I will 
not suffer man to meet thee.” Grotius, 
‘*T will not suffer any man to be an in- 
tercessor.” So Lowth, “ Neither will I 
suffer man to intercede with me.” 
Noyes, “I will make peace with none.” 
So Gesenius renders it, “I will take 
vengeance, and will not make peace 
with man; t.e., will make peace with 
none before all are destroyed.” Lex. 
by Robinson. The word here used, 
26x, n¢phgds, is derived from yp, payhdy, 
which means, to strike upon, or against; 
to impinge upon any one, or anything; 
hence to fall upon in a hostile manner, 
1 Sam. xxii. 17; to kill, to slay, Judg. 
vill. 21; xv. 12; toassail with petitions, 
to urge, entreat any one, Ruth i. 16; 
Jer. vii. 16; to light upon, or meet with 
any one, Gen, xxviii, 11; and then, 
according to Gesenius, to strike a league 
with any one, to make peace with him. 
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4. As for our © Redeemer, the 
Lorp of hosts zs his name, the 
Holy One of Israel. 


c Jer. 50. 34. 
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§. Sit thou silent, and get thee 
into darkness, O daughter of the 
Chaldeans: for thou shalt no more 
be called, The lady of kingdoms. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


4. Our Redeemer! Jenovan of hosts is his name! 


The Holy One of Israel! 


5. Sit thou in silence; and go into darkness, O daughter of the 


Chaldeans ; 


For thou shalt no longer be called the mistress of kingdoms. 





Jarchi renders it, ‘I will not solicit any 
man that he should take vengeance ;” 
t.e., I willdo it myself. Aben Ezra, 
“TI will not admit the intercession of 
any man.” Vitripga renders it, “I will 
take vengeance, and will not have a 
man to concur with me; that is, although 
I should not have a man to concur with 
me who should execute the vengeance 
which I meditate; on which account I 
have raised up Cyrus from Persia, of 
whom no one thought.” In my view, 
the most probable meaning, and the one 
which best accords with the usual sense 
of the word, is that proposed by Lowth, 
that no one should be allowed to inter- 
pose or intercede forthem. All the in- 
terpretations concur in the same general 
signification, that Babylon should be 
totally destroyed; that he would take 
entire vengeance; and that no means, 
whether as Jerome supposes, by resist- 
ance, or as Lowth, by intercession, 
should be allowed to oppose the execu- 
tion of his purpose of vengeance. The 
city so proud, so haughty, and so long 
the oppressor of the uations, should be 
totally destroyed. 

4. As for our Redeemer. This verse 
stands absolutely, and is not connected 
with the preceding or the foHowing. It 
seems to be an expression of admiration, 
or of grateful surprise, by which the 
prophet saw JEHOVAH as the Redeemer 
of his people. He saw, in vision, Baby- 
lon humbled; her pride brought low; 
her power destroyed; and the exile 
people set at liberty; and, full of the 
subject, he breaks out into an expres- 
sion of gratefal surprise and rejoicing. 
“O! our Redeemer! It is the work of 





our Saviour, the Holy One of Israel! 
How great is his power! How faithful 
is he! How able to protect! How mani- 
festly is he revealed! Babylon is de- 
stroyed. Her idols could not save her. 
And her destruction has been accom- 
plished by him who is the Redecmer of 
his people, and the Holy One of Israel.” 
Lowth regards this verse as tue lan- 
guage of a chorus that breaks in upon 
the midst of the subject, celebrating the 
praises of God. Thesubjectis resumed 
in the next verse. 

5. Sit thou silent. The same gencrat 
sentiment is expressed here as in the 
preceding verses, though the figure is 
changed. In vs. 1—3, Babylon 1s there 
represented under the image of a gay 
and delicately reared female, suddenly 
reduced from her exalted station, and 
compelled to engage in the most menial 
and Jaborious employment. IHlere she 
is represented as in a posture of mourn- 
ing. To sit silent, or in sitence, is em- 
blematie of deep sorrow or affliction. 
See Lam. ii. 10. “The elders of the 
daughter of Zion sit upon the ground 
and keep silence, they have cast up dust 
upon their heads,” &c, Sce Note on 
Isaiah 111. 26. “ And she (Jerusalem) 
being desolate shall sit upon the ground.” 
Job ii, 13. So they (the three friends 
of Job) sat down with him upon the 
ground seven days and seven nights. 
and none spake a word unto him, for 
they saw that his grief was very great.” 
Comp. Ezra ix. 4. | Get thee into 
darkness. That is, into a place of 
mourning. Persons deprived of friends, 
or greatly offiicted, almost, as a matter 
of course, shut out the light from their 
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G. I 4 was wroth with my peo- 
ple; J have polluted mine inherit- 
ance, and given them into thine 

. 28.9, Zech. 1. 15. 
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hand: thou © didst shew them no 
mercy; upon the ancient hast 
thou very heavily laid thy yoke 

1 Ob. 10—16, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


G. I was angry with my people, 
I profaned mine inheritance, 
And gave them into thine hand; 
Thou didst show them no mercy, 
Even upon the aged didst thou lay very heavily thy yoke. 


dwellings, or seek a place of darkness, 
as emblematic of their feelings, and as 
in accordance with their state of mind. 
This is common even in this country— 
and particularly in the city where J 
write—where the universal custom pre- 
vails, of making a house dark during 
the time of mourning. Nature prompts 
to this; for there is an obvious simi- 
larity between darkness and the feelings 
of sorrow. ‘That this custom also pre- 
vailed in the East is apparent. See 
Lam. iii, 2, “He hath led me and 
brought me into darkness, and not into 
light.” Micah vii. 8. “ When I sit in 
darkness, the Lorp shall be a light unto 
me.” The idea is, that Babylon would 
be brought to desolation, and have 
occasion of sorrow, like a delicately 
trained female suddenly made a widow, 
and deprived of children (ver. 9), who 
would seek a place in darkness and 
silence, where she might fully indule 
her grief. { O daughter of the Chul- 
deans. 
or the object of the tender affection 
of the Chaldean empire. See Note on 
ver.1. Q For thou shalt no more be called, 
The lady of kingdoms. Thou shalt no 
more be regarded as such. The mag- 
nificence, splendor, beauty, ‘and power, 
which have given occasion to this ap- 
pellation, and which have led the nations, 
by common consent, to give it to thce, 
shall be entirely and for ever removed. 
The appellation, “ Lady of kingdoms,” 
is equivalent to that so often used of 
Rome, as “the mistress of the world;” 
and the idea is, that Babylon sustained, 
by its power and splendor, the relation 
of mistress, and that all other cities 
VOL. III. 


Babylon, the beloved daughter, - 


were regarded as servants, or as subor- 
dinate. The propriety of this appella- 
tion arose from its splendor, its size, its 
wealth, and especially from the fact 
that it woald be the capital of the most 
mighty empire on earth. Yet all this 
splendor was to fade; this power to be 
destroyed; and Babylon, s0 great, was 
to sink into the condition of most abject 
and absolate wretchedness. 

6. I was wroth with my people. In 
this verse and the following, a reason is 
assigned why God would deal so se- 
verely with her. One of the reasons 
was, that she had dealt cruelly with the 
people of God, and in executing the 
punishment which he had designed on 
the Jewish people, she had done it with 
pride, ambition, and severity; so that 
though God intended they should be 
punished, yet the feelings of Babylon 
in doing it, were such also as to deserve 
his decided rebuke and wrath. Instead 
of doing it with any view to his glory 
and honor, it had been done for pur- 
poses of conquest, and with the utmost 
cruelty, and severity of feeling. God 
had indeed been angry with his people, 
and he had delivered them into the hands 
of the Chaldeans; but in executing this 
design of his, they had evinced such 
feelings as to deserve his most decided 
indignation. 4 J have polluted mine ine 
heritance. Jerusalem and the land of 
Judea. He had profaned, or defiled it. 
See Note, ch. xliii. 28. He had strip- 
ped it of its glory; caused the temple 
and city to be destroyed; and spread 
desolation over the land. Though it 
had been done by the Chaldeans, yet 1€ 
bad been in accordance with his pure 

Cc 
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7. And thou saidst, If shall be 
a lady for ever: so that thou didst 
J Rev. 18. 7. 


ISAIAH. 


[B.C. 690. 


not lay these things to thy heart, 
neither didst remember the latter 
end of it. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
7. And thou saidst, ‘I shall be mistress for ever ;” 


Thou didst not lay these things to thy heart, 
Nor didst thou remember what would be the end thereof. 





pose, and under his direction. That 
land was called his “ inheritance,” be- 
cause he claimed it peculiarly as his 
own. It was that part of the world 
which peculiarly belonged to him, and 
which he regarded and treated as his 
own. See Ps. xxviii. 9; Deut. iv. 20. 
G Thou didst shew them no mercy. 
Though God had given up his people 
to be punished for their sins, yet this 
did not justify the spirit with which the 
Chaldeans had done it; or make proper 
the cruelty which they had evinced to- 
wards them. It is true that some of the 
Jewish captives, as e.g., Daniel, were 
honored and favored in Babylon. It 1s 
not improbable that the circumstances 
of many of them were comparatively 
easy while there, and that they ac- 
quired possessions and formed attach- 
ments there, which made them unwil- 
ling to leave that land when Cyrus per- 
mitted them to return to their own 
country. But it is also true, that Ne- 
buchadnezzar showed them no com- 
assion when he destroyed the temple 
and city, and spread desolation over the 
land. And it is also true, that the mass 
of them were treated with great indig- 
nity and cruelty in Babylon. See Ps. 
cxxxvii. 1, 3, where they pathetically 
and beautifully record their sufferings: 


By the rivers of Babylon there we sat down, 
Yea, we wept when we remembered Zion. 


For there they that carried us away captive re- 
quired of us a song; 

And they that wasted us required of us mirth, 

Baying, Sing us one of the songs of Zion. 


Thus, also, Jeremiah describes the cru- 
elty of their conquerors. Jer. 1. 17: 
* Israel is a scattered sheep—the lions 
have driven him away; this Nebuchad- 
mezzar, king of Babylon, hath broken 
his bones.” See, also, Jer. li, 34; Lam. 


iv. 16; v. LI—14; 2 Kings xxv. 5, 6— 
26. Ff Upon the ancient, &c. That is, 
upon the old man. The idea is, that 
they had disregarded age and rank. 
They had oppressed, and reduced to 
hard servitude those who were vene- 
rable by years, and by experience. To 
treat the aged with veneration is every- 
where in the Scriptures regarded as an 
important and sacred duty (Lev. xix. 
32; Job xxxii. 4—6); and to disregard 
age, and pour contempt on hoary hairs, 
ig everywhere spoken of as a crime of 
aggravated nature, Comp. 2 Kings ii. 23 
—25; Prov. xxx. 17. That the Chal- 
deans had thus disregarded age and 
rank, is a frequent subject of complaint 
among the sacred writers: 

They respected not the persons of the priests, 


They favored not the elders. 
Lam. iv, 16. 


Princes are hanged up by their hand ; 
The faces of clders were not honored. 

Lam. v. 12. 
€ Laid thy yoke. The yoke in the 
Bible is an emblem (1.) of slavery, or 
bondage, Lev. xxvi. 13; Deut. xxviii. 
48; (2.) of afflictions and crosses, Lam. 
ii]. 27; (3.) of punishment for sin, Lain. 
i. 14; (4.) of God’s commandments, 
Matt. xi. 29, 30. Here it refers to the 
bondage and affliction which they ex- 
perienced in Babylon. 

7. And thou saicst, I shall be a lady 
Jor ever. I shall be magnificent, and 
the mistress of the world. This passage 
describes the pride and self-confidence 
of Babylon. She was confident in her 
wealth; her favourable situation; the 
strength of her gates and walls; and in 
her abundant resources to resist an 
enemy, or to sustain a siege. Babylon 
was ten miles square; and it was sup- 
posed to contain provisions enough to 
maintain a siege for many years, ‘liuere 
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8. Therefore hear now this, thow thine heart, I am, and none else 
that art given to pleasures, that 8 beside me; I shall not sit as a 
dwellest carelessly, that sayest in | widow, neither shall I know the 


g Zeph. 2. 15. 


! loss of children: 


NEW TRANSLATION 


8. But now hear this, thou that art given to pleasures, 


That dwellest in security ; 


That sayest in thine heart, “ I am, and there is none else beside me, 
“‘T shall never sit as a widow, 
“* And I shall never know the loss of children.” 


were, moreover, no symptoms of in- 
ternal decay; there were no apparent 
external reasons why her prosperity 
should not continue; there were no 
causes at work, which human sagacity 
could detect, which would prevent her 
continuing in her pride and magnifi- 


cence and splendor to any indefinite 
period of time. Thou didst not lay 
these things to thy heart. Thou didst 


not consider what, under the govern- 
ment of a holy and just God, must be 
the effect of treating a captured and op- 
pressed people in this manner. Baby- 
lon supposed that, notwithstanding her 
pride and baughtiness and oppressions, 
she would be able to stand for ever. 
q] Neither didst remember the latter end 
of it. The end of such a course of 
conduct-—— of pride, of arrogance, and 
cruelty. The sense is, that Babylon 
might have learned from the fate of 
other kingdoms that had been like her, 
proud and arrogant and cruel, what 
must inevitably be her own destiny. 
She relied on her own resources; and 
she was confident in her own strength; 
and she supposed that she would escape 
the common lot of wicked nations aud 
be safe. She refused to learn a lesson 
from their doom. So common is it for 
nations to disregard the lessons which 
history teaches; so common for indi- 
viduals to negicct the warnings and ad- 
monitions furnished by the destruction 
of the wicked. 

8. Therefore hear now this. The pro- 
phet proceeds in this verse and the fol- 
lowing, to detail more particularly the 
sins of Babylon, and to state the cer- 
tainty of the punishment which would 


come upon her. In the previous verses, 
the denunciation of punishment had been 
figurative. It had been represented 
under the image of a lady delicately 
trained and nurtured, doomed to the 
lowest condition of life, and compelled 
to stoop to the most menial offices. 
Here the prophet uses language without 
figure, and states directly her crimes, 
and her doom. { That art given to 
pleasures. Devoted to gaiety, to dissi- 
pation, and to the effeminate pleasures 
which luxury engenders. Seethe Note on 
ver. 1, Curtius in his History of Babylon 
as it was in the times of Alexander, 
Lib. v. c. v. § 36; Herodotus, 1. § 198; 
and Strabo, Geog., Lib. 16, have given 
a description of it, all representing it as 
corrupt, licentious, and dissipated in the 
extreme. Curtius, in the passage quoted 
on ver. 1, says, among other things, that 
nO city was more corrupt in its morals ; 
nowhere were there so many excite- 
ments to licentious and guilty pleasures. 
Q That dwellest carelessly. In confi- 
dence; in vain security; without any 
consciousness of danger, and without 
alarm or apprehension. Comp. Zeph. 
ii. 15. GZ am, and none else beside me. 
The language of pride. She regarded 
herself as the principal city of the 
world, and all others as unworthy to be 
named in comparison with her. Comp. 
Note on ch. xiv. 6. Language remark- 
ably similar to this occurs in Martial’s 
description of Rome: 
“ Terrarum dea gentiumque, Roma, 
Cui par est nibil, et nihil secunduin.” 

Lib. xii. Epigr. 8. 
“ Rome, goddess of the earth and of 
nations, to whom nothing is equal, no- 
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9. But these two things shall 
come to thee in a moment in one 
day, the loss of children, and 
widowhood: they shall come upon 


ISAIAH. 
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thee in their perfection for the 
multitude of thy sorceries, and 
for the great abundance of thine 
enchantments. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


9. But these two things shall come upon thee suddenly, in one day, 
Loss of children and widowhood ; 
In full measure shall they come upon thee, 
In the very midst of the multitude of thy sorceries, 
And in the very midst of thy strongest enchantments. 





second.” | J shall not sit as a widow. 
On the word “sit,” see Note on ver. 1. 
The figure here is that of a woman sur- 
rounded by her children, and confident 
in their ability to defend her. The 
sense is, that she would never be lonely, 
sad, and afflicted, like a wife deprived 
of her husband, and a mother of her 
children. She would never want those 
who would be able to protect and de- 
fend ker. The figure is changed from 
ver. 1, where she is represented as a 
virgin; but the same idea is presented 
under another form. Comp. Note ch. 
Xxill. 4. 


9. Ina moment in one day. This is 
designed, undoubtedly, to describe the 
suddenness with which Babylon would 
be destroyed. It would not decay 
slowly, and by natural causes; it would 
not Jose its commerce, its importance, 
and its influence, by the rise of rival 
cities; but it would be suddenly and 
unexpectedly destroyed. How strik- 
ingly this was fulfilled, it is not needful 
to pause to state. See Notes on ch. xiii. 
xiv. In the single night in which 
Babylon was taken by Cyrus, a death- 
blow was given to all her greatness 
and power; and from that moment a 
train of causes was originated which did 
not cease to operate until it beeame a 
pile of ruins. Y The loss of children, 
and widowhood. Babylon would be in 
a momcnt in the situation of a wife and 
a mother who is instantaneously de- 

rived of her husba:id, and bereft of all 
erchildren. They shall come upon 
thee. Widowhood, and the loss of chil- 
dren, You shall be called to experience 


the trial in its utmost extent. {| Jn 
their perfection. In full measure; com- 
pletely; entirely. You shall know all 
that is meant by this condition. The 
state referred to is that of a wife who 
is suddenly deprived of her husband, 
and who at the same time, and by the 
same stroke, is bereft of all her children. 
And the sense is, that Babylon would 
know all that was meant by such a con- 
dition, and would experience the utmost 
extremity of grief which such a con- 
dition involved. Jf For the multitude of 
thy sorcerics. This was one of the rea- 
sons why God would thus destroy her, 
that sorceries and enchantments were 
patronized there, and abounded. Lowth, 
however, renders this, “ notwithstand- 
ing the multitude of thy sorceries,” &c. 
So Noyes, “in spite of thy sorceries,” 
&c. The Hebrew is, “in the multi- 
tude, 313, Gerabh, of thy sorceries,” &c. 
Jerome renders it, “On account of 
(propter) the multitude of thy sorcerics.” 
‘The LXX, “ In (év) thy sorcery.” Per- 
haps the idea is, that sorcery and en- 
cbantment abounded, and that these 
calamities would come, notwithstanding 
all that they could do. They would 
come in the very midst of the abounding 
necromancy and enchantments, while 
the people practised these arts, and 
while they depended on them. They 
would afford no security; they could 
not save from ruin. ‘That this trust in 
sorcery was one cause why these judg- 
ments would come upon them is ap- 
parent from vs. 10, 11. And that they 
would not be able to protcct the city, or 
that these judgments would come in 
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10. For thou hast trusted in 
thy wickedness: ® thou hast said, 
None seeth ! me. Thy wisdom 


h Eccles. 8. 8. € Ps. 94. 7. 
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and thy knowledge, it hath per- 
verted ! thee; and thou hast said 
in thine heart, I am, and none 


else beside me. 
Tor, caused thee to turn away. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


10. For thou hast trusted in thy wickedness, 
Thou didst say, ‘“‘ No eye seeth me ;” 
Thy wisdom and thy knowledge hath perverted thee; 


Thou hast said in thy heart, 


“‘T am, and there is none beside me.” 





spite of all their efforts, is apparent from 
ver. 13. The idea is exactly expressed 
by a literal translation of the Hebrew. 
They would come upon her Iy, 2. e., in 
the very midst of the multitude of sorce- 
ries and enchantments. The word here 
rendered “ sorceries,” Means magic, in- 
cantation, and is applied to the work of 
magicians, 2 Kings ix. 22; Micah v. 
11; Nah, iii. 4. Comp. Ex. vii. 11; Deut. 
xviii. 10; Dan. ii. 2; Mal. iii. 5. Magic, 
it is well known, abounded in the East, 
and indeed this may be regarded as the 
birth place of the art. See Note, ch. ii. 
6. ¥ And for the 
thine enchantments. 
that is, in the full vigor of thine en- 
chantments. While they would pre- 
vail; while they would be relied on; 
aud while they would exert their utmost 
power to preserve the city. Incanta- 
tions and charms will not save from the 
judgment of God. The word rendered 
‘“‘enchantments,” means, properly, so- 
crety, company, community—from being 
ussuciated, or bound together; and then 
spells, or enchantments, from the notion 
that they Jound or confined the object 
that was the subject of the spell, or 
charm. The idea was that of con- 
trolling, binding, or restraining an 
enemy, or any one whom they pleased, 
by the power of a charm. God would 
destroy them, notwithstanding all their 
efforts to prevent him by a spell, or 
charm. Or, the city could not be made 
sure by all the power of incantations. 
i oe Siculus, L. ii, p. 81; Ed. 

od. 

18. For thou hast trusted in thy wicked- 
ness, The word wickedness here refers, 


fee abundance of | 
nd in the strength; | other nations. 
; their own wickedness—their cunning, 


| doubtless, to the prile, arrogance, am- 


| bition, love of power, and oppressions of 


Babylon. It means, that she had placed 
| her reliance in these things, and sup- 
' posed that she was able by these to 

maintain the ascendancy over other 

hations, and perpetuate her dominion. 

She was wicked. She oppressed others. 

She disregarded the rights of nations. 

She was confident in her own strength 

and resources, and she put her reliance 

on these. She supposed that by her 
great power, her natural advantages, 
and her wealth, she could resist the 
causes which had operated to destroy 
Men often confide in 


their artifices, their frauds, their acts of 
oppression and cruelty, and suppose 
that they are secure against the judg- 
ments of God. 4 None seeth me. There 
is no power that can take vengeance; 
there is no avenging being that is a wite 
ness of what I do. Comp. Ps. x. 11: 
“He said in his heart, God hath for- 
gotten; he hideth his face; he will never 
see it.” See also Ps.xciv.7. | Thy wise 
dom, &c. Thy hoasted wisdom ; that on 
which thou didst pride thyself. Pro- 
bably the wisdom here referred to was 
that for which Babylon was distin. 
guished, the supposed science of astro- 
logy, and the arts of divinations and of 
incantations. It may, however, refer to 
the purposes of the kings and pr.nces of 
Babylon ; and the meaning may be, that 
it had been perverted and ruined by re- 
lying on their counsels, But it more 
probably refers to the confidence in the 
wisdom and science which prtovailed 


there. ( Hath perverted Vice. Marg. 
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11. Therefore shall evil come 
upon thee; thou shalt not know 
1 from whence it riseth: and mis- 
chief shall fall upon thee; thou 
shalt not be able to ? put it off; 
and desolation shall come upon 


1 the morning thereg. 2 expiate. 
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thee suddenly, * which thou shalt 
not know. 

12. Stand now with thine en- 
chantments, and with the multi- 
tude of thy sorceries, whcrein 
thou hast laboured from thy 

k 1 Thes. 5. 3. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
1). Therefore snall evil come upon thee, of which thou knowest not the 


dawn 


And mischief shall fall upon thee which thou shalt not be able to expiate; 
And destruction shall suddenly come upon thee which thou didst not 


apprehend. 


22. Stand now with thy enchantments, 
And in the multitude of thy sorceries in which thou hast labored from 


thy youth, 


Perhaps thou mayest profit by them! 


Perhaps thou mayest terrify ! 


“caused thee to turn away.” That is, 
has turned thee away from the path of 
virtue, truth, and safety. It has been 
the cause of thy downfall. Babylon 
had trusted in her wisdom; she had be- 
come self-confident and proud ; and she 
had thus involved herself in ruin. It 
‘was this vain reliance on wicked arts 
that had led her to destruction. 4 J 
am, &c. See ver. 8. 

11. Therefore shall evil come upon thee. 
In consequence of thy pride and self- 
confidence; in consequence of the pre- 
valence of corruption, licentiousness, 
and sin; in consequence of the pre- 
valence of the arts of magic, and of 
divination, and the contempt of the God 
of vengeance; and in consequence of 
the cruel and unfeeling oppression of the 
people of God ;—for all these crimes 
yuin shall come certainly and suddenly 
upon thee. | Thou shatt not know from 
whence ut riseth, Marg., “ The morning 
thereof.” The margin expresses the 
true sense of the phrase. The word 
here used, wn, shihhdr, means the 
aurora, the dawn, the morning. See 
Note, Isa. xiv, 12. Lowth has strangely 
rendered it, “evil shall come upon thee, 
which thou shalt not know how to de- 
precate.” Lut the word properly means 
the dawning of the morning, the aurora; 


and the sense is, that evil should come, 
or calamity should befal them whose 
springing forth, rising, or dawning they 
did not see, or anticipate. It would 
come unexpectedly and suddenly, like 
the first rays of the morning. It would 
spring up as if from no antecedent 
cause which would seem to lead to it, 
as the light comes suddenly out of the 
darkness. The origin of it they would 
not see, and the destraction would sud- 
denly and inevitably come upon them. 
{ And mischief. Destruction; ruin. 
{ Thou shalt not be able to put it off. 
Marg., “‘expiate.” This is the sense 
of the Hebrew. See Note, ch. xliii. 3. 
The meaning is, that they could then 
make no atonement for their sins ; they 
could not avert these calamities by any 
sacrifices, by any deprecation, by any 
prayers. Ruin would suddenly and 
certainly come; and they bad nothing 
which they could offer to God as an ex- 
piation by which it could then be pre- 
vented. We need not say how strik- 
ingly descriptive this is of the destruc- 
tion of Babylon. Her ruin came silently 
and suddenly upon her, as the first rays 
of morning light steal upon the world; 
and came in sucb a way that she could 
not meet it, or turn it away. 


12, Stand now with thine enchantmenta, 
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youth; if so be thou shalt be able 
to profit, if so be thou mayest 
prevail. 

13. Thou art wearied ' in the 
multitude of thy counsels. Let 


l Ezek. 24. 12. 
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now the ! astrologers, ™ the stare 
gazers, ? the monthly prognosti- 
cators, stand up, and save thee 
from these things that shall come 
upon thee. 


\ viewers of the heavens. m Dan. 2. 2. 
2 that give knowledge concerning the months. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


13. Thou art wearied with the multitude ef thy counsels, 
Let them stand up now and save thee— 
The dividers of the heavens, the star-gazers, 
They that make known at the new moons 
The events which shall happen to thee. 





See Note on ver. 9. This is evidently 
sarcastic and ironical. It is a call on 
those who practised the arts of magic, 
and who relied on those arts, to stand 
forth, and to show whether they were 
able to defend the city, and to save the 
nation. ( Wherein thou hast laboured. 
Or in practising which thou hast been 
diligently employed. YF From thy youth. 
From the very commencement of thy 
national existence. Babylon was always 
distinguished for these acts. Now was 
a time when their value was to be put 
to the test, and when it was to be scen 
whether they were able to save the na- 
tion. Jf so be, &c. Or, perhaps, or 
possibly they may be able to profit thee 
—the language of irony. Perhaps by 
the aid of these arts you may be able to 
resist and repel your foes. 


13. Thou art wearied, &e. Thou hast 
labored much; hast practised so many 
arts, and practised them so long, that 
thou art exhausted in them. The 
“counsels” here referred to, are those 
which the astrologers and diviners 
would take in examining the prognosti- 
cations, and the supposed indications of 
future events. Let now the astrologers. 
Call in now the aid of the various classes 
of diviners on whom thou hast trusted to 
afford aid to thee in the time of distress, 
and to save thee from the impending 
calamity and ruin. The words here 
rendered astrologers, ow “un, hdb- 
beréy shdmayim, mean, properly, the 
dividers of the heavens; those who 
divided, or cut up the heavens for the 





purpose of augury, or to take a horo- 
scope. Gesentus. What this art was 
is not certainly known. It is probable 
that it referred to their designating 
certain stars, or constellations, or con- 
junctions of the planets in certain parts 
of the heavens, as being fortunate and 
propitious, and certain others as unofor- 
tunate and unpropitious. At first, astro- 
logy was synonymous with astronomy. 
But in process of time it came to de- 
note a distinct science, that which pro- 
fesses to discover certain connexions 
between the position and movements of 
the heavenly bodies, and the events 
which occur on the earth. It was sup- 
posed that the rising and setting, the 
conjunction and opposition of the pla- 
nets, excited a powerful influence over 
the fates of men; over the health of 
their bodies, and the character of their 
minds, and the vicissitudes of their 
lives. Some regarded, it would seem, 
the positions of the stars as mere signs 
of the events which were to follow ; and 
others, and probably by far the larger 
portion, supposed that those positions 
had a positive influence in directing and 
controlling the affairs of this lower 
world. ‘The origin of this science is 
involved in great obscurity. Aristotle 
ascribes the invention to the Baby- 
lonians and Egyptians. Ptolemy con- 
curs in this opinion, and Cicero traces it 
to the same origin. Lucian says that both 
these nations, as well as the Lybians, 
borrowed it from the Ethiopians; and 
that the Greeks owed their knowledge of 
this pretended science to the poet Or- 
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14. Behold, they shall be as ° 
stubble; the fire shall burn them; 


they shall not deliver themselves ! 
b Nah. 1. 10s ‘therr souls. 
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from the power of the flame: 
there shall not bea coal to warm 
at, zor fire to sit before it. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
14. Behold they shall be like stubble; the fire shall burn them up: 


They shall not deliver themselves from the power of the flame ; 
Not a coal shall be left to warm by, 


Nor a spark of fire to sit by. 





pheus. The science prevailed, it is pro- 
bable, however, much more early in 
India; and in China, the pretended 
scicnce of astrology appears to be co- 
eval with their history. The Arabians 
have been distinguished for their attach- 
ment to this science; and even Tycho 
Brahe was a zealous defender of astro- 
logy; and Kepler believed that the con- 
junctions of the planets were capable of 
producing great effects on human affairs. 
It is also a remarkable fact that Lord 
Bacon thought that the science required 
to be purified from errors rather than 
altogetber rejected. Those who wish 
to inquire into the various systems of 
astrology, and the arts by which this 
absurd science has maintained an in- 
fluence in the world, may consult the 
Edin. Ency., Art. Astrology, and the au- 
thorities enumerated there. The thing 
referred to in the passage before us, and 
which was practised in Babylon, was, 
probably, that of forecasting future 
events, or telling what would occur by 
the observation of the positions of the 
heavenly bodies. Zhe stargazers. 
Those who look upon the stars; those 
who endeavor to tell what will occur by 
the contemplation of their relative posi- 
tions. Zhe monthly prognosticutors. 
Marg., “ That give knowledge concern- 
ing the months.” ‘That is, at the com- 
mencement of the months they give 
knowledge of what events might be ex- 
pected to occur during the month; or 
more rege from the relative posi- 
tion of the moon and the stars at the 
new moon, they augured what events 
would happen. At the new moons 
they pretended to be able to disclose 
what would occur— perhaps from the 
dip of the meon, or its riding high 


or low, &c. Something of this kind is 
still retained by those persons who speak 
of a dry or wet moon; or who expect a 
change of weather at the change of the 
moon, &c.—alli of which is just as wise 
as was the old systems of astrology 
among the Chaldeans. @ Stand up, &c. 
This whole passage would have been 
more literally and better translated by 
preserving the order of the Hebrew, 
‘* Let them stand up now and save thee, 
who are astrologers ; who gaze upon the 
stars, and who make known at the new 
moons what things will come upon thee.” 

14. Behold they shall be as stubble. 
The astrologers, &c., shall be like the 
stubble before the fire, which is quickly 
and entirely consumed. They shail be 
no more able to resist the judgments 
which are coming upon them, and upon 
the city, than dry stubble can resist the 
action of the fire. A similar figure is 
used in ch. i. 31. See Note on that 
verse. Comp. also ch. xxix. 6; xxx. 
30, where fire is a symbol of the de- 
vouring judgments of Ged. Fire is, 
indeed, in the Scriptures everywhere a 
symbol of the judgments of heaven on 
the guilty. See Note,i. 10. | The fire 
shall burn them. That is, they shall be 
destroyed by the judgments of God. 
They shall not be able to resist or op- 
pose his judgments. | Zhey shall not 
deliver themselves. Marg., as in the 
Hebrew, “ Their souls.” The meaning 
is, that they would be unable to pro- 
tect themselves from the calamities 
which would come upon them and the 
city. YF There shall not be a@ coal to 
warm at. The meaning is, that they 
would be entirely consumed—so com- 
pletely, that not even a coal or a spark 
would be left, as when stubble, or a 
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15 Thus shall they be unto youth: they shall wander every 
thee with whom thou hastlaboured, one to his quarter; ° none shall 
even thy merchants from thy save thie. 


ch, 56. Il. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


15. Such shall they be to thee with whom thou hast labored, 
Thy merchants [with whom thou hast trafficked] from thy youth; 
They shall wander every one ais own way, 


None shall save thee. 


piece of wood is entirely burned up. 
There would not be the slightest por- 
tion left, so that one could warm him- 
self by it. And according to this in- 
terpretation, the sense is, that the judg- 
ments of God would come upon them 
and the city, so that entire destruction 
would ensue. They would not be able 
to resist the extremity of God’s julg- 
ments. It would he, in spite of all their 
efforts, as ifa raging fire should pass 
over an object, and not leave even a coal 
or a spark. Rosenmiller, however, 
Cocceius, and some others, suppose this 
should be rendered, ‘there shall not 
remain a coal so that bread could be 
baked by it.” But the more common 
and more correct interpretation is that 
suggested above. Comp. Gesenius and 
Rosenmiller on the place. 


15. With whom thou hast laboured. 
The multitude of diviners, astrologers, 
and merchants, &c., with whom thou 
hast been connected and employed. 
The idea is, that all these classes had 
been laboring in Babylon. It bad been 
the mart where all of them had been 
assembled. ‘They had been busy there; 
and the prosperity of Babylon had de- 
pended on their efforts. J Even thy 
merchants from thy youth. Babylon was 
favorably situated for traffic; and was 
distinguished for it. Foreigners and 
strangers had resorted there, and it was 
filled with those who had come there 
for purposes of trade. ‘The sense here 
is, that the same destruction which 
would come upon the diviners, &c., 
would come on all who had been en- 

aged there in traffic and merchandise. 
t does not mean that the individuals 
who were thus engaged would be de- 


stroyed, however true that might be, 
but that destruction would come upon 
the business; it would come in spite of 
ali the efforts of the astrologers, and in 
spile of all the facilities for commerce, 
and all the mercantile advantages of 
the place. The destruction would be 
as entire as if a fire should pass over 
stubbie, and leave not a coal or a spark. 
What a striking description of the total 
ruin of the commercial advantages of 
Babylon! { From thy youth. From 
the very foundation of the city. & They 
shall wander every one to his quarter. 
All shall leave Babylon, and it shall 
be utterly forsaken as a place of com- 
merce, and all who have been engaged 
in mercantile transactions there shall 
go to other places. The phrase, ‘his 
own quarter” (41299), means, to his own 
way; they shall go scattered, and dis- 
persed; they shall be driven from Ba- 
bylon; and shall wander to other places. 
They shall flee from tbe danger; and 
if they practise their arts, or engage in 
commerce, it shall be done in other 
places besides Babylon. None sha 
save thee. Wone shall be able to pre- 
serve Babylon from destruction. How 
truly this was fulfilled need not here be 
stated. See Notes onch. xii. xiv. AN 
its arts of astrology; all its wealth; 
all its mercantile advantages; all the 
strength of its walls and gates, were in- 
sufficient to save it, and it now hes a 
wide waste—a scene of vast and dole- 
ful ruin. So certainly will all the pre- 
dictions of God be accomplished; so 
vain are all the arts and devices of 
man; all the strength of fortifications, 
and all the advantages for commerce, 
where God purposes to inflict his ven- 
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geance on a guilty mation. The skill of 
astrology cannot save it; the advan- 
tages of science cannot save it; accu- 
mulated treasures cannot save it; brazen 
gates and massive walls cannot save it; 
and commercial advantages, and the 
influx of foreigners, and a fertile soil, 
cannot save it. All these things are in 
the hands of God; and he can with- 
draw them when he pleases. Babylon 
once had advantages for commerce, and 
for merchandise, equal to most of the 
celebrated marts now of Europe and 
America. So had Palmyra, and Tyre, 
and Baalbec, and Petra, and Alexan- 
dria, and Antioch. Babylon was in the 
midst of a country as fertile by nature 
as most parts of the United States. She 
had as little prospect of losing the com- 
merce of the world, and of ceasing to 
be a place of wealth and power, as Paris, 
or London, or Liverpoo), or New York. 
Yet how easy was it for God, in the 
accomplishment of his plans, to turn 
away the tide of her prosperity, and 
level her walls, and reduce her to ruins. 
How easy, in the arrangement of his 
providences, to spread desolation over 
all the once fertile plains of Chaldea, 
and to make those plains pools of water. 
And so with equal ease, if he pleases, 
and by causes as little known as were 
those which destroyed Babylon, can he 
take away the commercial advantages 
of any city now on earth, and reduce it 
to ruins. Tyre has lost all its com- 
mercial importance; the richly laden 
caravan has ceased to pause at Petra; 
Tadmor lies waste. Baualhbec is known 
only by the far-strewed ruins (see La- 
martine’s description in his Holy Land), 
' and Nineveh and Babylon are stripped 
of all that ever made them great, and 
can rise no more. God has taken away 
the importance and the power of Rome, 
once, like Babylon, the mistress of the 
world, by suffering the malaria to deso- 
late all the region in her vicinity; and 
#0 with equal truth, all that contributes 
to the commercial importance and the 
wealth of New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, London, or Paris, are under the 
control of God. By some secret causes 
he could make these cities a wide scene 
of ruins; and they may be, if they are 
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like Babylon and Tyre and Tadmor in 
their character, yet like them in their 
doom. They should feel that the sources 
of their prosperity and their preserva- 
tion are not in themselves, but in the 
favor and protection of God. Virtue, 
justice, and piety will better preserve 
them than wealth and commercial ad- 
vantages; and without these they musi 
be, in spite of their commercial advan- 
tages, what the once celebrated cities of 
antiquity now are. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
ANALYSIS. 


This chapter contains renewed assur- 
ances of the deliverance of the exile 
Jews from Babylon. It is designed, in 
the main, to state the causes for which 
the captivity would occur, and to furnish 
the assurance also that, notwithstanding 
their sins, and the justice of the judg- 
ment that should come upon them, God 
would deliver them from bondage. It 
contains lamentations that there was a 
necessity for bringing these calamitics 
upon them; assurances that God had 
loved them; appeals to themselves in 
proof that all that they had suffered had 
been predicted; and a solemn command 
to go forth out of Babylon. It is to 
be regarded as addressed to the exile 
Jews in Babylon, though it is not im- 
probable that the prophet designed it to 
have a bearing on the Jews of his own 
time as given to idolatry, and that he 
intended that the former part of the 
chapter should be an indirect rebuke 
to them by showing them the conse- 
quences of their proneness to idolatry. 
The chapter is exceedingly tender, and 
fall of love, and is an expression of the 
kinduess which God had for his own 
people. 

It is not very susceptible of division, 
or of easy analysis, but the following 
topics present probably the main points 
of the chapter. 

I. A reproof of the Jews for their 
idolatrous tendencies, reminding them 
that this was the characteristic of the 
nation, and indirectly intimating that all 
their calamities would come upon them 
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1. Hear ye this, O house of 
Jacob, which are called by the 
name of Israel, and are come forth 
out of the waters * of Judah, 

a Ps. 68, 26. 
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which swear by the name of the 
Lorp, and make mention of the 
God of Israel, but not » in truth, 
nor in righteousness. 


5 Deut. 5. 28, 29. Jer. 5.2. John 4. 24, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


1. Hear this, O house of Jacob ; 
Ye that are called by the name of Israel, 
And who flow from the fountain of Judah, 
Who swear by the name of JEHovag, 
And publicly acknowledge the God of Israel— 
Yet not in truth or in sincerity! 


on account of that, vs. 1—8. This part 
contains, 

(a) An address to the Jews, as those 
who professed to worship God, though 
in insincerity and hypocrisy, vs. 1, 2. 

(6) A solemn declaration of God that 
he had foretold all these events, and 
that they could not be traced in any 
manner to the power of idols, and that 
he, therefore, was God, vs. 3—5. 

(c) He had predicted all these things, 
and he could appeal to them as proof 
that he bad foretold them. They were 
his witnesses that he was God, vs. 6, 7. 

(d) Their character had been that of 
rebellion and treachery, from the very 
commencement of their history, ver. 8. 

II. Promises of deliverance from the 
evils that their sins had brought upon 
them, with expressions of regret that 
their conduct had been such as to make 
such judgments necessary, vs. 9—19. 

(a) God’ says that he would restrain 
his anger, and would not wholly cut 
them off, ver. 9. 

(6) The purpose of the calamities 
brought upon them was to refine and 
purify them as in a furnace, ver. 10. 

(c) All his dealings with them had 
been for his own glory, and so as to 
promote his own honor, ver. 11. 

_(d) An assertion of his power, and 
his ability to accomplish what he had 
purposed. He was the only true God, 
and he had made, and he upheld all 
things, vs. 12, 13. 

(e) He had solemnly purposed to de- 
Stroy Babylon and the Chaldeans, ver. 14. 


(/) He had raised up for that purpose 
one who should accomplish his designs 
on Babylon, vs. 15, 16. 

) God expresses his deep regret 
that their conduct had been such as to 
make it necessary to bring these heavy 
judgments on them, and states what 
would have been the result if they had 
observed his commandments. ‘Their 
peace would have been as a river, and 
their righteousness as the waves of the 
sea, and their offspring as the sand, vs. 
17-—19. 

III. A command to go forth from Ba- 
bylon, implying the highest assurance 
that they should be delivered from their 
long and painful captivity, v6. 20—22. 

(a) ‘They should go out with singing 
and triumph; and the ends of the earth 
should see it, ver. 20. 

(6) God would provide for them in 
the deserts, and cause the waters to flow 
for them in their journey through the 
pathless wilderness, ver. 21. 

The chapter concludes with a general 
declaration that the wicked have no 
peace, implying that they only have 
peace and security who put their trust 
in God, and designed to lead them to 
rely on the arm ot JEHOVAH, ver. 22. 


1. Hear ye this. This is an address 
to the Jews regarded as w Babylon, 
and is designed to remind them of their 
origin, and of their privileges as the 

descendants of Jacob, and having the 
‘name of Israel. Comp. Note, ch. xiii. 1. 
_¥ And are come forth out of the waters 
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2. For they call themselves of selves upon the God of Israel; 


the holy city, © and stay 4 them- 
52.1, d Micah 3. 11. 


The Lonrp of hosts zs his name. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


2. Although they call themselves of the holy city, 
And upon the God of Israel rely— 
JEHOVAH of hosts is his name :— 





of Judah. Are sprung from Judah as 
a fountain; or flow from the fountain 
of Judah. The metaphor is taken from 
a fountain which sends forth its streams 
of water; and the idea is, that they 
owed their origin to Judah as the 
streams flowed from a fountain. <A 
similar figure is used by Balaam in 
describing the vast increase of the Jews: 
‘‘He shall pour the waters out of his 
buckets, and his seed shall be in many 
waters.” Num. xxiv. 7. So in Deut. 
xxxiii, 28: “The fountain of Jacob 
shall be upon a land of corn and wine.” 
So Ps, Ixviii, 26: 

Bless ye God in the congregations, 

JEHOVAD, ye that are of the fountains of Israel. 

Margin, 

The idea is, that Judah was the fountain, 
or the origin of the people who were 
then exiledin Babylon. ‘The ten tribes 


had revolted, and had been carried ! 


away, and the name of Benjamin had 
been absorbed in that of Judah, and 
this had become the common name of 
the nation. Hence the name Jews. 
Perhaps Judah is here mentioned with 
honor as the fountain of the nation, be- 
cause it was from him that the Messiah 
was to descend, (Gen. xlix. 10;) and 
this mention of his name would serve to 
bring that promise to view, and of 
course would be an assurance that the 
nation would not be destroyed, nor the 
power finally depart, until the Messiah 
should come. Which swear by the 
name, &c. Who worship JEHOVAH, 
and acknowledge him as the only true 
God. This is expressive of their reco- 
gnising him as the true and only God. 
See Note, ch. xix. 18; xlv. 23. Comp. 
ech. xiviil. 1; Ixv. 16. And make 
mention, &c. That is, in your prayers 
and praises. You acknowledge him, 
and profess to worship him. {| But 


not in truth, &c. In a hypocritical 
manner; not in sincerity, not as accept- 
able worshippers. Comp. Jer. v. 2: 
“ And though they say, The Lord liveth, 
surely they swear falsely.” 

2. For they call themselves of the holy 
city. Of Jerusalem. See ch. lii. 1; 
Neh. xi. 1; Rev. xxi. 2—27; Matt. iv. 
5; xxvii. 53. The word rendered “ for” 
here, '>, Az, means, as it often does, al- 
though, and the sense is, although, or 
notwithstanding, they call themselves of 
the holy city, yet they do not worship 
God in sincerity and truth. Jerusalem 
was called “the holy city,” because the 
temple was there, the ark was there, 
and the symbol of the divine presence 
was there, and it was the place where 
God was worshipped. It was deemed 
sacred by the Jews, and they regarded 
it as sufficient proof of goodness, it 
would seem, that they had dwelt there. 
Even in Babylon they would pride 
themselves on this, and suppose, per- 
haps, that it entitled them to divine pro- 
tection and favour. ‘The sense is, they 
regarded themselves as the people of 
God. And stay themselves upon the 
God of Israel. They are his professed 
people, and in time of danger and trial 
they profess to seek him, and tu commit 
their cause to him. Zhe Lorv of 
hosts is his name. JEHOVAH is his 
name, (see Note, ch. xlii. 8,) and he is 
the God of hosts or armies. See Note, 
ch. 1.9. The object of the prophet in 
here mentioning his holy name is, pro- 
bably, to show them the guilt of their 
conduct. He was holy. He was Jr- 
HOVAH, the source of allexistence. He 
was the true and only God. He was 
the God of all the hosts of heaven, and 
all the armies on earth. He had all 
power to destroy. How wicked, there- 
fore, it was to come before him in a 
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8. Ihave declared the former | 
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4. Because I knew that thou 


things from the beginning; and | art! obstinate, and thy neck < is 
they went forth out of my mouth, | an iron sinew, and thy brow 
and I shewed them; I did them | brass; 


suddenly, and they came to pass. 


‘hard. e Deut. 31. 27. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


8. The former things from the beginning I declared ; 
From my mouth they proceeded, and I raade them known. 
Suddenly I effected them, and they came to pass. 
4. Becausc I knew that thou wast obstinate, 
And that thy neck was a sinew of iron, 
And that thy forehead was brass. 





false and hypocritical manner, and 
while they were professedly worship- 
ping him, to be really offering their 
hearts to idols, and to be characteristi- 
cally inclined to relapse into idolatry ! 
3. Ihave declared the former things, 
&c. That is, in former times I have 
predicted future events by the prophets, 
which have come to pass as they were 
foretold. Though the prediction was 
disbelieved, and though the fulfilment 
might have appeared to be long delayed, 
yet it came to pass at the very time, 
which showed it to be an exact fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy. The design of 
thus referring to the former predictions 
is, to remind them of their proneness to 
disregard his declarations, and to recal 
to their attention the fact, that all that 
he said would be certainly accomplished. 
As a people, they had been prone to dis- 
believe his word. He saw that the same 
thing would take place in Babylon, and 
that there also they would disbelieve his 
prophecies about his raising up Cyrus, 
and about restoring them to their own 
land. He therefore endeavors to anti- 
cipate this, and to guard them against 
it, by reminding them of their former 
unbelief, and of the fact that all that he 
had foretold in former times had come 
to pass. GY From the beginning. Long 
before they came to pass. In regard to 
this, and the mcaning of the phrase, 
“the former things,” see Notes, ch. xli. 
22; and xliii. 9. ‘Ihe phrase, “former 
things,” refers to the things which pre- 
cede others—the series, or order of 
events. FJ did them sudden/y. They 


came to pass atan unexpected time— 
when you were not looking for them, 
and when perbaps you were doubting 
whether they would occur, or were 
calling in question the divine veracity. 
The idea is, that God in like manoer 
would, certainly and suddenly, accom- 
plish his predictions about Babylon, and 
their release from their captivity. 
Babylon was taken in the night by sur- 
prise. Notes, ch. xiii., xiv. Its destruc- 
tion came suddenly and unexpectedly ; 
and the deliverance of the Jews there 
in bondage was as sudden and unlooked 
for. 

4. Because I knew, &c. I made 
these frequent predictions, and fulfilled 
them in this striking manner, because I 
knew that as a people you were prone 
to unbelief; were obstinate, not easily 
convinced, and were disposed to be re- 
bellious; and in order that you might 
have the most full and undoubted de- 
monstration of the truth of what God 
had declared. As they were given to 
unbelief, and disinclined to credit his 
promises, and as he saw that io their 
long captivity they would be prone to 
forget, or disbelieve what he had said, 
respecting their deliverance under 
Cyrus, he had, therefore, given them 
these numerous evidences of nis fuith- 
fulness, and of the certainty of the ful- 
filment of all his prophecies, in order 
that their minds might credit what he 
said about their return to their owa 
land. f That thou art obstinate. Marg, 
“hard,” so the Hebrew. The sense 1s, 
that they were obstinate, intractable, 
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5. I have even from the begin- 
ning declared t¢ to thee; before it 
came to pass I shewed 7 thee: 
lest thou shouldest say, Mine idol 
hath done them; and my graven 


image, and my molten image, hath | 


commanded them. 


ISATAH. 
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6. Thou hast heard, see all this; 
and will not ye declare i¢? I have 
shewed thee new things from this 
time, even hidden things, ‘ and 
thou didst not know them. 


J 1 Cor. 2. 9, 10. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


*. And I declared it to thee from the first, 

Before it occurred I made it known to thee, 

Lest thou shouldst say, My idol effected it, 

And my graven image, and my molten image hath directed it. 
6. Thou didst hear it ;—now see it all [accomplished] ; 

And will you not declare it [that it 1s so] ? 

From this time I make thee to hear new things, 

Even hidden things which thou hast not known. 


hardened—an expression probably taken 
from an obstinate and insubmissive bal- 
lock, who refuses to receive the yoke. 
The word “hard,” as expressive of 
obstinacy, is often combined with others. 
J hus in Ex. xxxii. 9; xxxiv. 9, “ hard 
of neck,” 2. ¢., stiff-necked, stubborn ; 
“hard of face,” Ezek. 11.4; “ hard of 
heart,” Ezek. iii. 7. The idea is, that 
they were, as a people, obstinate, rebel- 
lious, and indisposed to submit to the 
laws of God—a charge which is often 
brought against them by the sacred 
writers, and which is abundantly veri- 
fied by all their history as a people. 
Comp. Deut. ix. 6—13; xxxi. 27; 
Ezek. ii. 4; Ex. xxxii.9; xxxil. 3—5; 
xxxiv. 9; 2 Chron. xxx. 8; Acts vii. 
51. | Thy neck is an iron sinew. The 
word 13, ghidh, means, properly, a cord, 
thong, or band; then a nerve, sinew, 
muscle, or tendon. The metaphor is 
taken from oxen when they make their 
neck stiff, and refuse to submit it to the 
yoke. Or it may refer to them when 
they are obstinate, and when, bcing 
commanded to go forward, they go 
backward, and withdraw their neck 
from the yoke. Comp. Neh. ix. 29. 
«“ And withdrew the shoulder, and har- 
dened their neck, and would not hear.” 
© And thy brow brass, Thy forehead 
iz hard and insensible as brass. It indi- 


cates no emotion, no feeling. It is bold, | 


unfeeling, impudent. The pbrase is 
applied to the shameless brow of a har- 
lot, (Jer. iii. 3; Ezek. iii. 7,) where 
there is an utter want of modesty, and 
where there is consummate impudence. 
A brow of brass is an image of insen- 
sibility, or obstinacy. Soin Jer. vi. 28; 
They are brass or iron all of them, 
Instruments of adulteration are they. 

5. I have even from the beginning de- 
clared it to thee. Ihave foretold future 
events. God refers here, not only to the 
deliverance from Babylon, but in gene- 
ral to the events which he had foretold. 
He had foretold future events, so that 
they had abundant demonstration that 
he was the true God, and so that they 
could not be under a mistake in regard 
to the source of the favors conferred on 
them,or of theirdeliverances from danger. 
q| Mine idol hath done them. The idols 
which the Jews often worshipped. The 
idols and molten images had not foretold 
these events, and when they came to 
pass, it could not, therefore, be pretended 
that they had been produced by idols. 
By predicting them, Jenovau kept up 
the proof that he was the true God, and 
demonstrated that he alone was worthy 
of their confidence and regard. 

6. Thou hast heard. You to whom 
the prophecy was spoken. To you who 
are Jews the prediction was made. 
You are witnesses that the prediction 
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7. They are created now, and 
not from the beginning; even 


before the day when thou heardest | 
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them not; lest thou shouldest say, 
Behold, I knew them. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


7. They are created now, and not from of old; 
And before this day thou hast not heard of them; 
Lest thou shouldst say, Behold I knew them. 


was uttered long before it was fulfilled. 
q See aH this. Sve how they are ac- 
complished. Be old how it 38 all ful- 
filled. Bear wituess that the event is as 
it was predicted. And will ye not 
declure it? Will you not bear witness 
to the entire fulfilment of the prophecy. 
God appeals to them as qualified to tes- 
tity that what he had declared had 
come to pass, and calls on them to make 
this known as a demonstration that he 
alone was God. See Note, ch. xliv. 8. 
@ J have shewed thee new things from this 
time. From this time I make known a 
new thing; a thing which has not be- 


fore occurred, that you may have a 


similar demonstration that JEHovan is 
God. The “ new thing” here referred 
to, is, doubtless, the predicticn of the 
deliverance from the captivity of Baby- 
lon—a new thing, in contradistinction 
from those which had been before pre- 
dicted, and which were already ful- 
filled. See Note, ch. xlii. 9; xiii. 19. 
q Even hidden things. Events which 
are so concealed that they could not be 
conjectured by any political sagacity, or 
by any contemplation of mere natural 
causes. ‘They are, as it were, laid up 
in dark treasure-houses (comp. ch. xlv. 
3), and they can be known only by 
him to whom “ the darkness shineth as 
the day,” and to whom the night and 
the day are both alike. Ps. cxxxix. 12. 

7. They are created now. The LXX 
render this, Nuy yiverat, done now; and 
many expositors interpret it in the sense 
that they are now brought into light as 
if they were crcated. ben Ezra ren- 
ders it, “ they are decreed and deter- 
mined by me.” Rosenmiiller supposes 
that it refers to the revelation, or mak- 
ing known those things. Lowth renders 
it, “they are produced now, and not of 
old.” Noyes, “it is revealed now, and 


not long ago.” But the sense is pro- 
bably this: God is saying that they did 
not foresee them, nor were they ab!e to 
conjectare them by the contemplation 
of any natural causes. They could not 
foretel them by any sagacity ; nor could 
their idols predict them. There were 
no natural causes in operation at the 
time the predictions were made respect- 
ing the destruction of Babylon, by 
which it could be conjectured that that 
event would take place. And when the 
event occurred, it was as if it had been 
created anew. It was the result of Al- 
mighty power and energy, and was to 
be traced to him alone. The sense is, 


‘that it could no more be predicted, at 


the time when the prophecy was uttered, 
from the operation of any natural causes, 
than an act of creation could be pre- 
dicted which depended on the exercise 
of the divine will, and the exertion of 
the divine power alone. It was a case 
which God only could understand, in 
the same way as he alone could under- 
stand the purposes and the time of his 
own act of creating the world. € And 
not from the beginning. The events have 
not been so formed from the beginning 
that they could be predicted by the 
operation of natural causes, and by po- 
litical sagacity. Even before the day 
when thou heardest them not. The sense 
of this is probably, “and before this day 
thou hast not heard of them;” that is, 
these predictions pertain to new events, 
and are not to be found in antecedent 
prophecies. The prophet did not speak 
now of the deliverance from Egypt, and 
of the promised land, &c., which had 
constituted the burden of many of the 
former prophecics, but he spoke of a 
new thing; of the deliverance from 
Babylon, and of events which they 
could by no natural sagacity anticipate, 


a 
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8. Yea, thou heardest not; yea, 
thou knewest not; yea, from that 
time ¢/at thine ear was not opened: 
for I knew 8 that thou wouldest 


g Ps. 139. 1—4, 
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deal very treachcrously, ® and wast 
called a transgressor from the } 
womb. 

9. For * my name’s sake will 


A Jer 6.11. Hos. 5.7: also G.¥. 
¢ Ps. 5: 5. k Ps. 79.9%; 106.78. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


8. Yea, thou hast not heard; yea, thou hast not known; 
Yea, from the first thine ear was not open; 
For I know that thou art wholly faithless, 
And that thou art called rebellious from thy birth. 

9. For my name’s sake will I defer mine anger, 


so that they could claim that they knew 
them. { Lest thou shouldest say, Beholid, 
I knew them. The taking of Babylon 
by Cyrus, and the deliverance of the 
exiles from their bondage, are events 
which can be known by no human fore- 
s‘ght or sagacity. They can be fore- 
seen only by God. Yet the prophet 
says that he had declared these events 
which thus lay entirely beyond the 
power of human conjecture, long before 
they occurred, so that they might not 
possibly pretend that they knew them 
by any natural sagacity, or that an idol 
had effected this, but thatit could be ac- 
complished only by God. 

8. Yea, thou heardest not. This verse 
is designed to show, not only that these 
events could not have been foreseen by 
them, but that when they were actually 
made known to them, they were stupid, 
dull, and incredulous. It is not only 
re-offering what had been said in the 
previous verses, but is designed to show 
that they were characteristically and 
constantly a perverse, a hardened, and 
inscnsible people. The phrase, “ thou 
hea: dest not,’ therefore means, that they 
did not attend to these things when they ° 
were uttered, and were proue to disre- 


gard God, and ail his predictions and | 


promises. | Yea, from that time that 
thine car was not opened. The word 
“that” which is here supplied by our 
translators greatly obscures the sense. 
The meaning is, “ from the first, thine 
car was not open to receive them” 
(Lowth); that is, they were stupid and 
insensible, and uniformly prone to dis- 
regard the messages of Gvd, An open 


ear, or to open the ear, denotes a prompt 
and ready attention to what God says 
(see ch. 1. 5), and to close the ear de- 
notes a rebellious spirit, an unwilling- 
ness to listen to what is spoken by God. 
@ For I knew that thou wouldest deal 
very treacherously. I knew that as a 
people you are characteristically false 
and perfidious. ‘Ibis does not. refer to 
their conduct towards other nations, 
but to their conduct towards God. 
They were false and unfaithful to him. 
They broke their covenant vows. They 
were prone to idolatry; and they could 
not be confided in. ‘They were prone 
to pervert the best institutions. And 
the sense is, that 7fGod had not fore- 
told the destruction of Babylon and 
their deliverance from it so clearly that 
there could have been no misund-r- 
standing of it, and no perversion, they 
wou'd have also perverted this, and 
ascribed it to something else than to 
Him. Perhaps they might, as their 
forefathers did when they came out of 
Egypt (Ex. xxxii. 4), have ascribed it 
to idols (comp. ver. 5), and the result 
might have been a relapse into that 
very sin, to cure which was the design 
uf removing them to Babylon. @& And 
wast culled. ‘This was thy appropriate 
appellation, ‘This has been thy cha- 
racter. Q From the womb. From the 
very commencement of your national 
history; from the very time when the 
nation was first organized. See Note, 
ch, xliv, 2. 

9. For my name's sake. In order to 
promote my glory. See Note, ch. xliii. 
25; Comp. ch. Ixvi. 5. It is possible 
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J defer mine anger, and for my | praise will I refrain for thee, that 


1 cut thee not off. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


’ And for my praise will I restrain [it] from thee, 
That I may not utterly cut thee off. 





that the design of this verse may be, to 
answer an objection which might here 
be made. “If the character of the 
nation is such,” it might be said, “ if 
they are so perverse and rebellious, why 
should God desire to restore them again 
to their own land? If their sins have 
been so great as to make these heavy 
judgments proper, and if the character 
of the nation from the very beginning 
of their history has been so perverse 
and so rebellious, why not suffer them 
to remain under the infliction of the 
deserved judgment? Why should God 
interpose? why raise up Cyrus? why 
overthrow Babylon? why conduct them 
across a pathless wilderness, and pro- 
vide for them in a sandy desert?” To 
this the answer is, that it was not on 
their account. It was not because they 
were holy, or were deserving of his 
favor; nor was it primarily and mainly 
in order that they might be happy. It 
was on his own account, in order to show 
his covenant faithfulness; his fidelity 
to the promises made to their fathers; 
his mercy, bis compassion, his readiness 
to pardon, and his unchanging love. 
And this is the reason why he “ defers 
his anger,” in relation to any of the 
children of men. His own glory, and 
not their happiness, is the main object 
in view. And this is right. The glory, 
the honor, and the happiness of God, 
are of more importance than the wel- 
fare of any of his creatures; because, 
(1.) they are tn themselves of more im- 
portance just in proportion as God is 
more elevated than any of his creatures; 
and (2.) the welfare of any or all of bis 
creatures depends on the maintaining of 
the honor of God, and of his govern- 
ment; and on the manifestation of his 

erfections to the universe. See the 

reatise of Pres. Edwards on “ The 
End for which God created the World.” 
Works, vol. iii., ed., New York, 1830. 

VOL. IIL 


q Will I defer mine anger. That is, I 
will not wholly cut you off as a people. 
I will spare you, and restore you again 
to your own land. See Note, ver. 2. 
{ And for my praise. Yn order to pro- 
mote and secure my praise, or to lay 
the foundation for praising me. Will 
I refrain for thee. Will I refrain my 
anger in reference to you as a nation. 
The word here used (onn, hhatdm) de- 
notes, properly, to muzzle, and is used 
with reference to an animal, in order to 
tame or subdue it. Here it means that 
God would restrain himself; he would 
not put forth his anger in order to de- 
stroy them. His glory would be pro- 
moted by sparing them, and delivering 
them from their captivity, and restoring 
them to theirown land. Learn hence 
(1.) that God acts with reference to his 
own glory, in order to manifest his own 
perfections, and to secare his praise; 
(2.) that the reason why the wicked are 
not cut off sooner in their transgressions 
is, that God may show his forbearance, 
and secure praise by long-suffering; 
(3.) that the reason ey the righteous 
are kept amidst their frequent failures 
in duty, their unfaithfulness, and their 
many imperfections, is, that God may 
get glory by showing his covenant 
fidelity, and his great compassion; and 
(4.) that it is one evidence of piety— 
and one that is indispensable — that 
there should be a willingness that God 
should do all his pleasure; that he 
should secure his own glory in his own 
way; and that there should be a con- 
stant desire that Ais praise should be 
promoted, whatever may befal his crea- 
tures. God’s glory is the great object 
in the creation, and in all his dealings 
with the universe; and he alone is a 
pious man who desires that supremely 
as the great end for which he lives, and 
who is willing to sacrifice all that he 
D 
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10. Behold, I have refined ! thee, 
but not with ' silver; I have 


Z Ps. 66. 10. 
¥ or, for, Ezek. 22. 20—22., 
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chosen thee in the furnace ™ of 
affliction. 


m Zech. 13.9. 1 Pet. 4. 12, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


10. Behold, I have refined thee, but not with silver; 
I have tried thee in the furnace of affliction. 





has, to surrender all that God requires 
him to surrender, in order that that 
may be secured. If his property is re- 
quired, he will be willing to give it; if his 
health, his talents, his sons, his daughters, 
are required in any service, or to be 
taken away by death, he will surrender 
them; if his own life is demanded, he 
will be willing to lay it down in any 
manrer, or at any time, in order that 
he may promote the glory of God. 

10. Behold, I have refined thee. This 
refers to the Jews, and to tbeir afflic- 
tions and captivity in Babylon. It 
states one design which he had in view 
in doing it—to purify them. The chief 
object which he wished to secure in re- 
gard to them was, to remove from them 
their tendency to idolatry as a nation, 
and this object was abundantly secured. 
The word here used and rendered re- 
fined (*x%, tzardph) means, properly, to 
melt; to smelt metals; to subject them 
to the action of fire, in order to remove 
the scoria or dross from them. See 
Note on ch. i. 25. Then it means to 
purify anything in any manner. Tere 
it means that God had used these afflic- 
tions for the same purpose for which 
fire is ased in regard to metals, in order 
that every impurity in their moral and 
religious character might be removed. 
q Lut not with silver. Marg., for, Heb., 
OP, Shekhastph. Many different in- 
terpretations of this have been proposed. 
Jerome renders it, “non quasi argen- 
tum,” not as silver. The LXX, ouy 
évexey Apyupion, not on account of silver. 
Grotius explains it, “I have a long 
time tried thee by afflictions, but nothing 
good appears in thee;” that is, I have 
not found you to be silver, ar to be 
pure, as when a worker in metals ap- 
plies the usual heat to a mass of ore for 


ae 


the purpose of separating the dross, and 
obtains no silver. Gesenius explains it 
to mean, “I sought to make you better 
by afflictions, but the end was not 
reached ; you were not as silver which 
is obtained by melting, but as dross.” 
And the idea, according to him, (Comm. 
in loc.,) 7s, that they were made no 
better by their trials. Rosenmuller sap- 
poses it means, that he had not tried 
them with that intensity of heat which 
was necessary to melt and refine silver; 
and remarks, that those skilled in metals 
observed that ¢ ‘dis easily liquefied, bat 
that silver requires a more intense heat 
to purify it; and that the sense is, that 
God had not dealt with his people with 
the utmost severity, but with compara- 
tive clemency and mildness. Jarchi 
renders it, “ not hy the fire of Gehenna, 
as silver is melted by the fire.” Kimchi 
explains it, “ not as one who is smelting 
silver, and who removes all tl.2 scoria 
from it, and so consumes it that nothing 
bat pure silver remains. Ifthat had been 
done, but few of you would have been 
left.” Vitringa supposes that it means, 
that God had sent them to Babylon to 
be purified, Yet it was not to be done 
with silver. It was by the agency of a 
people who were wicked, sinful, and un- 
believing. ‘That he had not sent them 
to a people who could be compared with 
silver, but to a people depraved and 
abandoned, &c. Amidst this variety of 
interpretation, it is difficult to determine 
the sense. Probably it may be, I have 
melted thee, and found no silver; or the 
result has not been that you have been 
shown tg be pure by all your trials; and 
thus it will agree with what is ssid 
above, that they were perverse, and 
false, and rebellions as a people. I 
have chosen thee. Lowth renders this, 
“I bave tried thee.’ So Noyes, and se 
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11. For mine own sake, even luted? and ° I will not give my 
for mine own sake, will I do #: glory unto another. 
for ® how should my xame be pol- 


n Deut. 82. 26, 27, [ och. 42. 8 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


11. For mine own sake, for mine own sake, will I do it; 
For how should my name be blasphemed P 
And my glory will I not give to another. 





the Syriac read it. The Vulgate and | should not be profaned by their irree 
the LXX, however, render it, “I have | ligion and idolatry, and in order that 
porahty : 
chosen thee.” The word here used | the glory which was due to him should 
(from “2, bahhdr) means, according to | not begiven toidols. | For how should 
Gesenius, 1. To prove, to try, to ex- | ™y name be polluted? Now can I bear 
amine; and the primary idea, according | that my name should be profaned? how 
to him, is that of rubbing the lapis | C42 It he tolerated? The sense is, that 
Lydius, or the touch-stone, or else of E would be ee arena “ re Fhe 
cutting in pieces for the purpose of ex- rae ro See his ame pre oe Disaacar 
amining. 2. It means to approve, choose, | OUt endeavoring to correct and prevent 
or select. This is the most common | its and in order to this, that he brought 
signification in the Hebrew Bible. Job | these afflictions upon them. They had 
ix. 14; xv. 5; xxix, 25; Gen. xiii 11; profaned his name by their irreligion 
Ex, xvii. 9; Josh, xxiv. 15. 3. To | 20d hypocrisy. They professed to be 
choose, to select, i.e. to delight in, | bis peculiar people. Yet they had been 
Gen. vi. 2; Isa. i. 29. Probably the guilty of great national sins, and the re- 
meaning heave is, “I have proved, or | Sult was, that his name had been thus 
tried thee in the furnace of affliction.” | dishonored. The impression was pro- 
It was true, however, that God had duced by the conduct of his professed 
chosen or selected their nation to be his | People that his worship had no tendency 
people when they were suffering in the | to make men holy, or his religion to re- 
furnace of affliction in Egypt; and it | §train them from sin. In order to cor- 
is also true that God chooses einncrs | Tect this evil, and to prevent it in future, 
now, or calls them to himself, and con- he had brought these national judgments 
verts them, as the result of heavy afflic- | 00 them and removed them to Babylon. 
tion. Possibly this may be the idea, | Lhe doctrine here taught is, that when 
that their afflictions had prepared them | the condact of eda s professed people is 
to embrace his offers and to seck conso- | 5UCh as to dishonor God, aad to make 
lation in him; aud be may design to | bis Bame a subject of reproach with the 
teach that one effect of affliction is to ; Wicked, he will visit them with heavy 
prepare the mind to embrace the offers | judgments and severe afflictions. He 
of mercy. ¥ In the furnace of affliction. oe indulge them in @ course of life 
Referring particularly to their trials in | Which will reflect serial on his ues 
Babylon. “Affictions are often likencd | 2me. "f And J will not give my glory 
to fire—from the fact that fire is used to | “to another. The honor that is due to 
purify or try metals, and afflictions have | ™€ I will not suffer to be ascribed to 


the b ; any other being. See this explained in 
Beaplaof Gat ee ae Terence eer the Note on ch. xliit. 8. The sense here 


is this. The Jews had been a diced 
11. For mine own sake, &c. See ver. 


to idolatry. They had, asa nation, bven 
9. The ex pea here is repeated to | prone to ascribe to idols that whcih was 
denote emphasis. He had thrown them 


into the furnace of affliction on hie own 
account, 4.¢., in order that his own name 


due to God alone. To correct this, to 

unish them for it, and to prevent if 1n 

ture, to make an effectual reform, he 
D2 
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12. Hearken unto me, O Jacob 
and Israel, my called; 1 am he; 
am the first, I also am the 
last. 
13. Mine 9 hand also hath laid 
the foundation of the earth, and ! 
my right hand hath spanned the 


p Rev. 22. 13. q Ps. 102. 25. 
“or, the palm of my right hand hath spread 
oul. 
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heavens: when 1 * call unto them, 
they stand up together. 

14. All ye, assemble yourselves, 
and hear; which among them hath 
declared these things? The Lorp 
hath loved § him: he will © do his 
pleasure on Babylon, and his arm 
shall be on the Chaldeans. 


xr ch. 40. 26. 


s Mark 10. 21. tch. 44. 28, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


12. Hearken unto me, O Jacob, 


And Israel whom I have called; 
Tam He: Lam the first; I also am the last. 
13. Yea, my hand hath founded the earth, 
And my right hand hath spanned the heavens ; 
When I call unto them, they stand up together, 
14. Assemble yourselves, all of you, and hear, 
Who among you hath declared these things ? 
He, the loved of JEuovan, will execute his pleasure un Babylon, 
And his arm shall be on the Chaldeans. 


had removed them to Babylon, and 
doomed them to a long and painful cap- 
tivity there. It may be added, that the 
punishment was effectual; and that their 
long trial in Babylon served entirely to 
correct all their idolatrous propensities 
as a nation. 

12. Hearken unto me, &e. This is a 
solemn call on the Jews in Babylon to 
attend to what he was now about to say. 
It is the commencement of a new part 
of the argument, containing the assur- 
ance that he would deliver them, and 
utterly destroy the Chaldeans. He be- 
gins, therefore, by asserting that he is 
the only true God, and that he has all 
power, and is able to accomplish all 
his purposes.  Mfy called. The people 
whom I have chosen orcalled. {Jam 
fe. Iam the same; or I am the trae 
and only God. Or, perhaps, more lite- 
rally, ‘I myself, I am the first,” &c. 
@ Z am the first See Note, ch. xli. 4; 
xliv. 6. The sense is, that he was the 
only true God, and that he was able to 
deliver them, and had a right to their 
confidence and homage. 

13. Mine hand also hath laid, &c. I 
am the Creator of all things, and I have 


all power, and am abundantly able to 
deliver you from all your foes. See Note, 
ch. xl.22. | And my right hath spanned 
the heavens. Marg., The palm of my 
right hand hath spread out. The sense 
is, that he by his right hand had spanned, 
or measured the heavens. The phrase 
is designed to show his greatness and 
his power. See the expression explained 
in Note, ch. x]. 12. 4 When Z call unto 
them, &c. When I speak to the heavens 
and the earth, they obey me. Tlie idea 
is, that he had power to command all 
their host, and they implicitly obeyed 
his word : 
For he spake, and it was obeyed; 
He commanded, and it stood fast. 
Ps. xxxilf. 9. 

The same idea is presented in ch. x). 26. 
See the Note on that place. The sense 
here is, that he who had power thus to 
command the hosts of heaven, and to se- 
cure their perfect obedience by his word, 
had power also to defend his people, 
and to deliver them from their foes, and 
conduct them in safety to their own land. 

14, All ye, assemble yourselves, and 
hear. Ye Jews who are in Babylon. 
Gather together and listen to the as- 
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15. I, even I, have spoken; yea, 
T have called him: I“ have brought 
him, and he shall make his way 
prosperous. 
16, Come ye near unto me, 
# Ezra 1. 2, 
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hear ye this; I have not spoken in 
secret from the beginning; from 
the time that it was, there am I: 
and now the * Lord Gop, and his 
Spirit, hath sent me. 

zch.61. 1, &c. Zech. 2. 8—11. Luke 4. 18—21. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


15. I, even I, have spoken; yea, I have called him; 
I have led him, and his way shall be prosperous. 
16. Draw ye near to me, hear ye this; 
From the beginning I have not spoken in secret, 
From the time when it began to exist I was there; 
And now the Lord Jenovau hath sent me, and his Spirit. 


surance that God is able to protect you, 
and that he will certainly restore you 
to your own country. Which among 
them. Whoamong the leathen. {Hath 
declared these things? The things re- 
lating to the destruction of Babylon, 
and the rescue of his people. This is 
an appeal similar to that which God 
has often made, that he alone can pre- 
dict future events. None of the astro- 
logers, soothsayers, or diviners of Baby- 
Jon had been able to foretel the expe- 
dition and the conquests ot Cyrus, and 
the capture of the city. If they had 
been able to foresee the danger, they 
might have guarded against it, and the 
city might have been saved. But God 
had predicted it a hundred and fifty 
years before it occurred, and this de- 
monstrated, therefore, that he alone was 
God. The Lorp hath loved him. 
Lowth renders this, “he whom JEHO- 
vau hath loved will exccute his will on 
Babylon,” &c. The LXX render it, 
“loving thee, I will execute thy will 
against Babylon.” There can be no 
doubt that it refers to Cyrus, and that 
the meaning is, that he whom Jenovan 
had loved would accomplish his will on 
Babylon. It does not necessarily mean 
that JEHovaH was pleased with his 
moral character, or that he was a pious 
man, (compare Note on ch. xli. 2;) bat 
it means that he was so well pleased with 
him as an instrument to accomplish his 
purposes, that he chose to employ him 
for that end. He was satisficd with his 


qualifications; and he was pleased to 
employ bim to destroy the power of the 
enemy of his people. {| He will do his 
pleasure on Babylon. He will accom- 
plish all his desire on that city : that is, 
he will take and subdue it. The word 
“his” here may refer either to Cyrus, 
or to Jewovau. Probably it means 
that Cyrus would do to Babylon what 
would be pleasing toJEHovan. | And 
his arm, &c. The arm is a symbol of 
strength, and is the instrument by which 
we execute our purposes. The meaning 
is, that Cyrus would conquer the Chal- 
deans. 

15. J, even J, have spoken. The 
word “1” is repeated to give emphasis, 
and to furnish the utmost security that 
it should he certainly accomplished, It 
means that JEHovaH, and he alone, had 
declared this, and that it was entirely 
by his power that Cyrus had been raised 
up, and that he had been sustained and 
made prosperous. { Yea, J have called 
him. I have designated or appuinted 
him to this work. See Note, ch. xl. 2. 
q Ihave brouyht hun. I have led him 
on his way in his conquests. { And he 
shall make his way prosperous. He shall 
be prospered on his way; and this 
prosperity shall be owing entirely to 
the agency of God. There is a change 
of person in this verse from the first to 
the third, which is quite common in the 
writings of Isaiah. 

16. Come ye near unto me. See ver. 
14. This is an address to the Jewish 
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exiles to come near, and listen to the 
assurance of the divine protection, and 
the promise of certain deliverance. J J 
have not spoken in secret, &c. What I 
have said has been open and plain. It 
has not been in whispers or in unintel- 
ligible language, or uttered as it were 
from caves and dark recesses of temples, 
like the oracles of the heathen (comp. 
Wote, ch. viii. 19); but it has been open, 
plain, and clearly revealed. See Note, 
ch. xlv. 19. The idea here is, that he 
had foretold the raising up of Cyrus; 
he had declared his name; he had pre- 
dicted what he would do; he had por- 
trayed his conquests and his capture of 
pabylon, and his agency in delivering 

is people, in terms so plain, that it 
could not be pretended that it was con- 
jectured ; and so clear, that there was no 
ambiguity. f From the time that it was, 
there am Z. From the moment when 
the purpose was formed, and when it 
began to be accomplished, I was pre- 
sent. It has all been under my dirce- 
tion and control. I formed the purpose, 
and I have arranged its execution. 
The meaning is, that everything in re- 
gard to raising up Cyrus, and to the 
delivery of his people from Babylon, 
had been entirely under his direction. 
He had ordered it all. And now the 
Lord Gop, and his Spirit hath sent me. 
There is evidently a change in the 
speaker here. Inthe former part of the 
verse, it is God who is the speaker. 
But here, it is he who is sent to bear 
the message. Or if this should he re- 
garded, as Lowth and many others sup- 
pose, as the Messiah who is speaking to 
the exile Jews, then it is an assertion 
that he had been sent by the Lorn God 
and his Spirit. There is an ambiguity 
in the original which is not retained in 
our common translation. The Hebrew 
is, ‘Cand now the Lord JeHovan hath 
sent me and his Spirit;” and the mean- 
ing may be either, as in our version, 
that JEnovag and his Spirit were united 
in sending the persun referred to—the 
speaker here; or that JEHovan had 
sent him, and at the same time had also 
sent his Spirit to accompany what he 
said. Grotius renders it, “the Lord by 
his Spirit has given me these com- 
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mands.” Jerome understands the word 
“ Spirit” as in the nominative case, and 
as meaning that the Spirit united with 
JEHOVAH in sending the person re- 
ferred to. Dominus Deus misit me, et 
spiritus ejus. The Septuagint, like the 
Hebrew, is ambiguous: Niv «vptog 
Kipiog aréorexé pe, Kai TO mrevpa 
avrov. ‘The Syriac has the same am- 
biguity. The Targum of Jonathan 
renders it, “and now JEHOVAH, (*, 

God hath sent me and his word.” 
It is perhaps not possible to determine, 
where there is such ambiguity in the 
form of the sentence, what is the exact 
meaning. As it is not common, how- 
ever, in the Scriptures, to speak of the 
Spirit of God as sending, or commission- 
ing hisservants; asthe work of sending 
messengers is rather that which is 
claimed as appertaining to God the 
Father ; and as the object of the speaker 
here is evidently to conciliate respect 
for his message as being inspired, it is 
probably to be regarded as meaning 
that he had been sent by JEHOVAB, 
and was accompanied with the influence; 
of his Spirit. Many of the reformers, 
and others since their time. have sup- 
posed that this refers to the Messiah, 
and have endeavored to derive a de- 
monstration from this verse, of the doce 
trine of the Trinity. The argument 
which it bas been supposed these words 
furnish on that subject is, that three 
persons are here spoken of. the person 
who sends, i. e., God the Father ; the 
person who is sent, i. e., the Messiah; 
and the Spirit who concurs in sending 
him, or by whom he is endowed. But 
the evidence that this refers to the Mes- 
siah is too slight, if indeed there is any 
evidence in the passage, to lay the foun- 
dation for such an argument; and 
nothing is gained to the cause of truth 
by such forced interpretations. Jt 
would require more time, and toil, and 
ingenuity, to demonstrate that this passage 
had reference to the Messiah, than it 
would to demonstrate the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and the divinity of the Redeemer, 
Jrom the unequivocal declarations of the 
New Testament. And alter all that 
could ba said in favor of such an inter- 
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17. Thus saith the Lorn, thy 
Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel; 
Iam the Lorp thy God which 
teacheth * thee to profit, 7 which 


leadeth * thee by the way that 


y Micah 4. 2. z Deut. 8. 17, 18. 
a Ps, 32.8; 73. 24. 
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thou shouldest go. 

18. O © that thou hadst heark- 
ened to my commandments! then 
had thy © peace been as a river, 
and thy righteousness as the waves 


| of the sea: 


b Ps. 81. 13—16. ce Ps. 119. 165. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
17. Thus saith Jesovaun, thy Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel; 


I am Jewovan thy God, 


‘Teaching thee what will be for thy profit, 

Directing thee in the way in which thou shouldst go. 
18. O that thou hadst hearkened to my commandments! 

Then had thy prosperity been like a river; 

And thy righteousness as the waves of the sea. 


pretation still the mind would not be 
satisfied, and there would be no solid 
foundation on which faith could be 
built. The remark of Calvin on this 
verse, and on this mode of interpretation, 
is full of good sense: “ This verse in- 
terpreters explain in different ways. 
Many refer it to Christ, but the prophet 
designs no such thing. Cavend@ autem 
sunt nobis violente et coacte interpreta- 
tiones. Such forced and violent inter- 
pretatious are to be avoided.” The 
scope of the passage demands, as it seems 
to me, that it should be referred to the 
prophet himself. His object is, to state 
that he had not come at his own ia- 
stance, or without being commissioned. 
He had been sent by God. He was 
attended by the Spirit of inspiration, 
He foretold events which could be 
known only by the Spirit, and which 
the Spirit of God alone could make 
known to men. It is, therefore, a 
strong asseveration that his words de- 
manded their attention, and that they 
had every ground of consolation, and 
every possible evidence, that they would 
be rescued from their bondage. Itisa 
full claim to divine inspiration, and is 
one of the many assertions which are 
found in the Scriptures, where the 
sacred writers claim to have been sent 
by God, and taught by his Spirit. The 
argument on which this is based here, is, 
‘that God alone could foreknow those 
futere events, and could inspire him 


who had declared them to utter them so 
plainly. 

17. Thy Redeemer. Thy vindicator; 
thy deliverer. See Notes, ch. xli. 14; 
xlili. 1. GY Which teacheth thee to profit. 
Teaching thee what things will be use- 
fol; what should be done for your own 
advantage ; what will most conduce to 
your welfare. God alone can tell what 
will be really for our welfare; and all 
his requirements are for our advantage, 
and if complied with, would promote 
our own happiness. Even trials and 
afflictions are among the ways in which 
he teaches us to profit, and which are 
for our real advantage. The reference 
here is chiefly to the afflictions which 
they suffered in Babylon. | Which 
leadeth thee, &c. I am thy conductor 
and guide. God taught them, as he 
does his people now, by his Providence, 
his revealed word, and his Spirit, the 
way in which they ought to go. It is 
one of his characteristics, that he is the 
guide and director of his people. 

18. O that thou hadst hearkened to my 
commandments! 'This expresses the 
earnest wish and desire of God. He 
would greatly have preferred that they 
should have kept his law. He had no 
wish that they should sin, and that these 
judgments should come upon them 
The doctrine taught here is, that God 
greatly prayer that men should keep 
his laws, He does not desire that thev 
should be sinners, or that they shouid 
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be punished. It was so with regard to 
the Jews; and it is so with regard to all. 
In all cases; at all times; and with 
reference to all his creatures, he prefers 
holiness to sin; he sincerely and truly 
desires that there should be perfect and 
eternal obedience to his commandments, 
It is to be remarked, also, that this is 
not merely prospective, relating to the 
future, or a declaration in the abstract. 
It relates to sin which had been actually 
committed, and proves that even in re- 
gard to that, God would have preferred 
that it had not been committed. It was 
hig earnest wish, his sincere desire, that 
bis commandments might have been 
obeyed, that so it might have been con- 
sistent for him to bestow peace on them 
like ariver. And this proves that he 
has the same feeling in regard to all sin, 
which has been, or will be committed. 
It would have been agreeable to his 
nature, and tothe desires of his heart, 
and to his sincere wishes, that the sin 
had not been committed. He would 
bave preferred holiness instead of sin. 
A declaration remarkably similar to this 
occurs in Ps. Ixxxi. 13—16: 


O that my people had hearkened unto me, 
And Israel had walked in my ways! 

I should soon have subdued their enemies, 
And turned their hand against their adversa- 


ries. 

The haters of the Lord should have submitted 
themselves unto him: 

But their time should have endured for ever. 

He should have fed them also with the finest of 
the wheat: 

And with honey out of the rock should I have 
satisfied thee. 


Comp. Isa. v. 1—7; Ezek. xviii. 23— 
32; Deut. xxxil. 29; Luke xix. 21; Matt. 
xxiii. 37. GY Then had thy peace been 
as a river. The prophet proceeds to 
state the benefits which would have re- 
sulted from yielding obedience to the 
commands of God. This is the first— 
that their peace would have been as a 
river. The word peace here ; 
shél5m) means, properly, wholeness, 
soundness, and then health, welfare, 
prosperity, good of every kind. It then 
denotes peace as opposed to war, and 
also concord and friendship. Here it 
evidently denotes prosperity or welfare 
in general, as opposcd to the calamities 
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which actually came upon them. Their 
prosperity would have abounded, Now, 
as a consequence of their not obeying 
the commands of God, they had been 
exposed to the evils of war; they had 
been invaded by foreign armies. their 
temple had been fired, their city laid in 
ruins, their land made desolate, their 
whole nation carried into a long and 
painful captivity. All this would have 
been avoided if they had obeyed God; 
and God would have preferred to have 
imparted these blessings rather than to 
have subjected them to these evils. 
q Asariver. Thatis, abundant—like 
a full flowing river that fills the banks, 
and that conveys fertility and blessed- 
ness through a land. The flowing of a 
river is a beautiful emblem of plenty 
and prosperity—-as the channels of a 
river dried up are ap emblem of adver- 
sity. ‘The heathen, in order to repre- 
sent the universal power and benefi- 
cence of Jupiter, used the symbol of a 
river flowing from his throne; and to 
this the Sycophant in Plautus alludes 
(Trium. act 4, sc. 2, v. 98), in his say- 
ing that he had been at the head of that 


4 Tiver: 


‘“« Ad caput amnis, quod de celo exoritur, sub 
solio Jovis.” 
Wemyss’ Key to the Symbolical Lan- 
guage of Scripture, Art., River. Rivers 
are often used by the sacred writers, 
and particularly by Isaiah, as symbolical 
of plenty and prosperity. Isa. xxxii. 
2; XXXili. 21; xli. 18; xliii, 19. ‘The 
Nile was a beautiful emblem of pros- 
perity, because it created abundance by 
the annual overflow of its banks; and 
so to a less extent were the Euphrates 
and the Jordan. And thy righicous- 
ness, The holiness and purity of the 
nation. Religion, with all its ines- 
timable benefits, would have abounded 
to the utmost extent. Instead of the 
iniquity and crime; the prevailing 
idolatry and corruption; the hypocrisy 
and insincerity which had abounded, 
and which made it necessary for God to 
remove them, they would have been dis- 
tinguished for sincerity, purity, prayer, 
love, and holy living. And this proves 
that God would have preferred the pre- 
valence of holiness. As the waves 
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19. Thy seed also had been as 
the sand, and the offspring of thy 
bowels like the gravel thereof; 
his name should not have been 
cut off nor destroyed from before 
me. 
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20. Go 4 ye forth of Babylon, 
flee ye from the Chaldeans, with a 
voice of singing declare ye, tell 
this, utter it even to the end of the 
earth; say ye, The Lorp hath re- 
deemed ‘ his servant Jacob. 

d Jer. 51. 6, 45. e 2 Bam. 7. 23. 


NEW TRANSLATION 


19. And thine offspring should have been as the sand; 
And the issue of thy bowels like that of the bowels thereof ; 
His name should not have been cut off nor destroyed from before me. 


20. Depart from Babylon ; 
Flee from the Chaldeans ; 





of the sea. What can bea more beau- 
tiful or sublime image than this? What 
can more strikingly represent the abun- 
dance of the fruits which religion would 
have produced in the land? The waves 
of the sea are an emblem of plenty. 
They seem to be boundless. ‘They 
are constantly rolling. And so their 
righteousness would have been without 
a limit, and would have rolled unceas- 
ingly its rich blessings over the land. 
Who can doubt that this would have 
been a better state, a condition to have 
been preferred to that which actually 
existed ? 

19. Thy seed also. Thy posterity, or 
descendants. Instead of being reduced 
to a small number by war, and the cala- 
Mities incident to war, and being com- 
paratively a small and powerless people 
sighing in captivity, you would have 
been a numerous and mighty nation. 
This is another of the blessings which 
would have followed from obedience to 
the commands of God; and it proves 
that a people who are virtuous and 
pious will become numerous and mighty. 
Vice and irreligion, and the diseases, 
the wars, and the divine judgments con- 
sequent on vice, tend to depopulate a 
nation, and to make it feeble. QJ As 
the sand. The sand on the sea shore. 
This is often used to denote a great and 
indefinite number, Gen. xxii. 17; xxxii. 
12; xli. 49; Josh. xi. 4; Judg. vii. 12; 
1 Sam. xiii. 5; 2 Sam. xvii. 11; 1 Kings 
lv. 20, 29; Job xxix. 18; Ps. cxxxix. 
18; Note, Isa, x 22; Hos. i. 10; Rev. 





xx. 8. | And the offspring of thy 
bowels. Thy posterity. On the mean- 
ing of the word used here, see Note, 
Isa, xxii. 24. Q Like the gravel thereof. 
Literally, “and the offspring of thy 
bowels shall be like its bowels,” i. e., 
like the offspring of the sea. The phrase 
refers probably rather to the fishes of 
the sea, or the innumerable multitudes 
of animals that swim in the sea, than 
to the gravel. There is no place where 
the word means gravel. Jerome, how- 
ever, renders it. wt lapilli ejus—as its 
pebbles; the LXX, we 6 youe rij¢ yijc, 
as the dust of the earth. ‘The Chaidee 
also renders it, as the stones of the 
sea; and the Syriac also. The sense is 
essentially the same—that the number 
of the people of the nation would have 
been vast. ] fis name should not have 
been cut off. They should not have 
ceased to be enrolled among the na- 
tions of the earth. This does not 
imply of necessity that they had then 
ceased to be a nation when they were 
in Babylon, but the meaning is, that if 
they had been, and would continue to 
be obedient, their national existence 
would have been perpetuated to the end 
of time. When they ceased to be a dis- 
tinct nation, and their name was blotted 
out among the kingdoms of the carth, 
it was for national crime and unbelief. 
Rom. xi. 20. 

20. Go ye forth of Babylon. The 
prophet now directly addresses those 
who were in exile in Babylon, and com- 
mands them to depart trom i. ‘The 
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21. And they thirsted not when 
he led them through the deserts: 
he caused the waters ‘ to flow out 

S Ex, 1%. 6. 
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of the rock for them: he clave the 
rock also, and the waters gushed 
out. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


With the voice of singing! 


Declare ye this, and make it known, 
Let it go to the end of the earth; 


Say, “ 
21. 


gHoVAH hath redeemed his servant Jacob. 
“ They thirsted not in the deserts through which he led them; 


“ HTe caused the waters to flow out of the rock fur them, 
“ He clave the rock, and the waters gushed forth.— 


design of this is, to furnish the assur- 
ance that they should be delivered, and 
to show them the duty of leaving the 
place of their long captivity when the 
opportunity of doing it should occur. 
It is also designed to show that when 
it should occur, it would be attended 
with great joy and rejoicing. | Ivee 
ye from the Chaldeans. From the land 
of Chaldea—the place of your long and 
painful captivity. | Weth a voice of 
singing. With the utmost exultation 
and joy. They should rejoice that their 
captivity was ended; they should exult 
at the prospect of being restored again 
to their own land. @ Utter zt even 
to the end of the earth. It is an event 
g0 great and wonderful that it should 
everywhere be proclaimed. All should 
hear of it; all the nations should be 
made acquainted with it. § Zhe Lorp 
hath redeemed, &c. JEHOVAH has res- 
cued from captivity his people. See 
Note, ch. xliii. 1. It is an event full of 
gladness; an event in which all nations 
shall ultimately have an interest. Comp. 
Note, ch. xlii. 10; xlv. 6—8. 
21. And they thirsted not, &c. This 
is a part of that for which they would 
be called to celebrate his name. It was 
not merely that he had redeemed them, 
but that he had abundantly provided 
for their wants in the desert, and guided 
them safe through the pathless wilder- 
ness to their own land. The language 
used here is designed to denote that 
God would take care of them, and 
provide for them in returning to their 
country. The figure is taken from the 


fact that God smote the rock in the 
wilderness, and caused the waters to 
gush out so as to meet their wants 
when they were travelling to the pro- 
mised land. In like manner he would 
provide for them while crossing the 
pathless sands of Arabia in returning 
from Babylon. He would provide for 
them as tf he should smite the rocks, or 
make fountains gush forth at their feet. 
See Notes, ch. xxxv. 6,7; xli. 17, 18. 
| He caused the waters to flow out af 
the rock for them. The allusion here 1s 
undoubtedly to the fact that God caused 
the waters to flow out of the rock that 
Moses smote in the wilderness. Ex. 
xvii. 6; Num. xx. 11. This is not to 
be regarded as literally true that God 
would, in hike manner, smite the rocks 
and cause waters to flow by miracle on 
their return from Babylon. There is no 
record that any such event took place; 
and it 18 not neces so to under- 
stand this passage. It is a part of the 
triumphant song which they are repre- 
sented as singing after their return to 
their own jand. In that song they cele- 
brate his goodness and gracious inter- 
position in language that was familiar 
to them, and by illustrations that were 
common and well known. They there- 
fore speak of his merey to them as if 
he had smitten the rock in the desert 
on their return and caused the waters 
to flow ; and the sense is, that his mercy 
to them then was similar to his good 
ness to their fathers when he led them 
to the land of promise. He did not 
forsake them in the pathless desert. He 
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22. There is. no peace, © saith 
g ch. 57. 21. 
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the Loxp, unto the wicked. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


2%. ‘There is no peace, saith Jenovan, for the wicked.” 





rovided for their wants. He met all 

eir necessities; and his gracious in- 
terposition was experienced all the way 
as really as though he had smitten the 
rock, or caused cool and refreshing 
fountains to break out in the desert. 

22. There is no peace, sarth the Lonp, 
unto the wicked. 'This verse contains a 
sentiment whose truth no one can doubt. 
To the wicked, the transgressor of the 
laws of God, there can be no permanent 
peace, enjoyment, or prosperity. The 
word peace is used in the Scriptures in 
all these senses. See Note on ver. 18, 
of this chapter. ‘There may be the 
appearance of joy, and there may be 
temporary prosperity. But there is no 
abiding, solid, substantial, permanent 
happiness, such as is enjoyed by those 
who fear and love God. This sentiment 
occurs not unfrequently in Isaiah. It 
is repeated in ch. lvii. 21; and in ch. 
Ivii. 20, he says that “the wicked are 
like the troubled sea when it cannot 
rest, whose waters cast up mire and 
dirt.” See Note on that place. Of the 
ruth of the declaration here, there can 
be no doubt; but it is not perfectly ap- 
parent why it 1s introduced here. It is 
probably a part of the song with which 
they would celebrate their return, and 
I have, therefore, so marked it in my 
translation, and it may have been used 
for one of the following reasons:—(1.) 
As a general maxim, expressed in view 
of the joy which they had in their re- 
turn to their own land. They were 
favored by God. They had elevated 
peace, and triumph, and joy. This was 
produced by the fact that they had 
evidence that they were the objects of 
the Divine favor and protection. How 
natural was it in view of these bless- 
ings to say that the wicked had no such 
coufort; that they could not partake of 
these joys; and in general, that there 
was no peace to them of any kind, or 
from any quarter. Or (2.) it may have 


been uttered in view of the fact that 
many of their countrymen may have 
chosen to remain in Babylon when they 
returned to their own land. They pro- 
bably formed connexions there, amassed 
wealth, perhaps became idolaters, and 
refused to attend those who returned to 
Judea to rebuild the temple. And the 
meaning may be, that they, amidst all 
the wealth which they might have 
gained, and amidst the idolatries which 
prevailed in Babylon, could never enjoy 
the peace which they now had in their 
return to the land of their fathers. 
Whatever was the reason why it was 
here used, it contains a most important 
truth, which demands the attention of 
all men. ‘The wicked, as a matter of 
sober truth and verity, uve no per- 
manent and substantial peace and joy. 
They have none (1.) in the act of wick- 
edness. Sin produces no permanent 
joy. It may be attended with gratifi- 
cation of bad passions, but in the act of 
sinning, as such, there can be no sub- 
stantial happiness. (2.) They have no 
solid, substantial, elevated peace in the 
business or the pleasures of life. This 
world can furnish no such joys as are 
derived from communion with God, 
and the hope of a lifetocome. Plex 
sures “‘ pall upon the sense;” riches take 
wings; disappointment meets them in 
the way; and the highest earthly and 
sensual pleasure leaves a sad sense of 
want—a feeling that there is something 
in the capacities and wants of the un< 
dying mind which has not been met 
and filled. (3.) They have no peace of 
conscience ; no deep and abiding con- 
viction that they are right. They are 
often troubled in their conscience; and 
there is nothing which this world can 
furnish which will give peace to a bosom 
that is agitated with a sense of the guilt 
of sin. (4.) They have no peace on a 
death-bed. There may be stupidity, 
callousness, insensibility, freedom from 
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much pain or alarm. But that is not 
peace, any more than sterility is fruit- 
fulness; or than death is life; or than 
the frost of winter is the verdure of 
spring, or than a desert is a fruitful 
field. And there is often, in these cir- 
cumstances, the reverse of peace. There 
is not only no positive peace, but there 
is the opposite. There is often disap- 
pointment, care, anxiety, distress, an 
awakened conscience, deep alarm, and 
the awful apprehension of eternal wrath. 
There is no situation in life or death 
where the sinner can certainly calculate 
on peace, or where he will be sure to 
find it. There is every probability that 
his mind will be often filled with alarm, 
and that his death-bed will be one of 
despair. And (5.) there is no peace to 
the wicked beyond the grave. A sinner 
CAN have no peace at the judgment bar of 
God; he can have no peace in hell, In 
all the future world there is no place 
where he can find repose; and what- 
ever this life may be, even if it be a life 
of prosperity and external comfort, yet 
tc him there will be no prosperity in 
the future world, and no external or in- 
ternal peace there. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
ANALYSIS. 


In the chapters which precede this, 
the deliverance from Babylon has been 
the main subject of the prophecy. The 
prophet has dwelt on the condition of 
the Jews in exile; on the certain as- 
surance that they should return to their 
own land; and on the fact that God 
would raise up Cyrus to re-conduct 
them again to Judea. There has been, 
indeed, decided reference in many 
ene to the Messiah and his times; 

ut the main and primary idea has 
been the restoration from Babylon. In 
this chapter, it has been commonly sup- 
posed that the Messiah is introduced 
directly and personally, and that there 
is a primary reference to him and his 
work. There has been, indeed, great 
difference of opinion among interpre- 
ters on this point; but the common 
sentiment has been, that the chapter 
has a direct reference to the Messiah. 
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Some of the opinions which have been 
held may be briefly referred to as in- 
troductory to the exposition of the chap- 
ter, since the exposition of the whole 
chapter will be affected by the view 
which is taken of its primary and main 
design. This statement will be abridged 
from Hengstenberg, Christology, vol. 1. 

1. According to some, the people of 
Israel are here introduced as speaking, 
This is the opinion of Paulus, Doeder- 
lin, and Rosenmiller. The argument 
on which Rosenmiiller relies is, that in 
ver. 3, the speaker is expressly called 
“Tsracl.” According to this idea, the 
whole people are represented as u pro- 
phet, who is here introduced as speak- 
ing; who had labored in vain, and 
who, though Israel was not to be ga- 
thered, was in future times to be the 
instructor of the whole world, vs. 4—6. 
Yet this interpretation is forced and un- 
natural. To say nothing of the im- 
propriety of representing the collected 
Jewish people as a prophct—an idea not 
to be found elsewhere—according to 
this interpretation, the people are repre- 
sented as laboring in vain, when as yet 
they had made no effort for the con- 
version of the heathen, and when their 
laboring in vain must have been to con- 
vert themselves; and in ver. 5, this 
same people, as a prophet, is repre- 
sented as “not gathered ;” and then in 
ver. 6, turning to the Gentiles in order 
to be a light to them, and for salvation 
to the end of the earth. It should be 
added also, that even the ancient Jewish 
commentators who have applied ch. lili. 
to the Jewish people, have not ventured 
on such an interpretation here. The 
only argument on which Rosenmiiller 
relies in favor of this interpretation— 
that drawn from the fact that the name 
“Israel” is given to the speaker—will 
be considered in the Notes on ver. 8. 

2. According to others, the prophet 
here refers to himself. This opinion 
was held by Jarchi, Aben Ezra, Kimchi, 
Grotius, and among recent interpreters, 
by Koppe, Hensler, Stiudlin, &c. But 
this interpretation has little probability. 
It is incredible that the prophet should 
speak of himself as the light of the hea- 
then world. The speaker represents 
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himself as not satisfied (ver. 6) that the 
Jewish people should be given to him, 
but represents himself as sent for the 
salvation of the ends of the earth. Be- 
fore this same individual who thus 
speaks, and who is rejected and despised 
by the Jewish people, kings and princes 
are represented as prostrating them- 
selves with the deepest reverence, ver. 7. 
But it is certain that Isaiah never formed 
any such extravagant expectations for 
himself. He was sent to the Jews, and 
not to the heathen. Besides, there is 
the same objection to applying the name 
“Israel,” ver. 3, to the prophet Isaiah 
which there is to the Messiah. 

8. Gesenius supposes that this refers, 
not to the prophet Isaiah alone, bat to 
the collective body of the prophets as 
represented hy him. But to this view 
also there are insuperable objections. 
(1.) Everything in the statement here 
proves that the subject is an individual, 
and not a mere personification. The 
personal pronouns are used throughout 
(see vs. 1, 2, 4, &c.); and the whole 
aspect of the account is that of its re- 
lating to an individual. It would be as 
easy and as proper to regard a state- 
ment made anywhere respecting an in- 
dividual as referring to some collective 
body as to interpret this ia this manner. 
(2.) The prophets taken collectively 
cannot bear the name “ Israel” (ver. 3); 
and even Gesenius admits this, and in 
order to evade the force of it, denies 
the genuineness of the word “ Israel” 
in the third verse. (3.) The prophets 
nowhere represent themselves as called 
to exert an influence on the heathen 
world, but their common representation 
Is, that the heathen wonld be converted 
by the Messiah. 

4. ‘Tlie only other opinion which has 
been extensively held is that which re- 
fers the anne directly to the Messiah. 
Ihis was the opinion of the Christian 
fathers generally, and has been the 
common view of expositors in modern 
Vac: It is the opinion of Lowth, 

itringa, Calvin, Hengstenberg, and of 
most interpreters. The particular rea- 
eons for this opinion will be more 
clearly seen in the Notes on the chapter 


viself, particularly vs, 1—9. In favor 
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of this interpretation it may be observed 
in general: (1.) That if the other inter- 
pretations which have been referred to 
are unfounded, it follows as a matter of 
course that it must have reference to 
the Messiah. (2.) The accurate agree- 
ment of the words and phrases in the 
prophecy with the character of the Re- 
deemer as developed in the New Testa- 
ment proves the same thing. Sce the 
Notes on vs. 1—9. (3.) It is referred 
to the times of the Messiah in Acts 
Xlil, 47; and in 2 Cor. vi. 2. 

The chaptef may be contemplated 
under the following division of parts, or 
subjects—viz., 

I. Accordicg to the interpretation 
suggested above, that it refers directly 
and mainly to the Messiah, he is intro- 
duced as himself speaking, and stating 
the object of his mission, and his rejec- 
tion by the Jewish nation, and the fact 
that he would be for a light to the Gen- 
tiles, vs. 1—6. This portion consists of 
the following subjects :— 

(a) The exordium, in which he calls 
the distant nations to attend to him, and 
to hear his voice, ver. 1. 

(b) His call to the office of the Mes- 
siah, and his qualifications for the work, 
vs. 1—3. He was called from the 
womb (ver. 1); he was eminently en- 
dowed for the work, as a sharp sword, 
or a polished shaft is for battle (ver. 2); 
he was the selected servant of God, by 
whom he designed to be glorified, ver. 3. 

(c) The want of evident and manifest 
success jn hig work, ver. 4. He had 
labored in vain, yet he could commit his 
cause to God with the certainty of entire 
Suture success, and with the assurance 
of the divine approbation. 

(d) His future success would be glo- 
rious, vs. 5,6. He should yet gather 
in the tribes of Israel, and should be 
for a light to the heathen world, and for 
salvation to the ends of the earth. 

II. A direct promise from JEHOVAH 
to the Messiah of ultimate success in 
his work, vs. 7—12. 

(a) Men should indeed despise him, 
and reject him, ver. 7. 

(b) Yet kings and princes should yet 
arise and bovor him, ver. 7. | 

(c) Jewovan had heard him, and 
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1. Listen, O isles, unto me; and 
hearken, ye people, from far; The 
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Lorp hath called me from ® the 
womb; from the bowels of my 
mother hath he made mention of 
my name. 


aJer.1.5. Lukel. 15,31. Gal. 1. 1, 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


1. Listen unto me, O ye distant lands; 
And attend, ye people from afar. 
JEHOVAH from the womb hath called me; 
From the bowels of my mother hath he mentioned my name. 
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would yet give him for a covenant to 
the world; a mediator to recover the 
earth back to himself, ver. 8. 

(d) He should lead forth the prisoners, 
and tose who sat in darkness (ver. 9); 
he should protect and provide for them 
so that the sun should not smite them, 
and so that their wants should be sup- 
plied (ver. 10); he would remove all ob- 
structions from their path, and would 
level mountains and exalt valleys (ver. 
11); and they who should be his fol- 
lowers should come from far, from a 
distant land, ver. 12. 

Ill. A song of praise in view of the 
glorious results of the work of the 
Messiah, ver. 18. The heavens and 
earth are called on to rejoice. 

1V. Zion is comforted with the as- 
surance that God had not forgotten her, 
and with great and glorious prouises, 
vs. 14—-21. 

(a) Zion had said that JEMovan had 
forgotten her, and left her to suffer 
alone without pity or compassion, ver. 
14. 

(6) God assures her that he could no 
more forget her than a mother could 
forget her child, ver. 15. 

(c) He had engraven her name on 
the palms of his hands, and he could 
not forget her, ver. 16. 

(d) All her enemies and destroyers 
should flee away, ver. 17. 

(e) She should be yet decorated and 
adorned as a bride, instead of being de- 
solate (ver. 18); and should be greatly 
increased and enlarged by accessions 
from the Gentile world, so that the 
place where she dwelt would be too strait 
for her, vs. 19— 21. 





V. God would extend salvation with 
all its blessings to the Gentiles. Kings 
and queens should become the patrons 
of the church of God, and all the foes 
of himself and of his cause should be 
destroyed. However mighty they might 
be, they should be humbled, and all flesh 
should see God’s power te save, v5. 
22—-26. 


1. Listen. This is the exordium, or 
introduction. According to the inter- 
pretation which refers it to the Messiah, 
it is to be regarded as the voice of the 
Redeemer calling the distant parts of 
the earth to give a respectful attention 
to the statement of his qualifications for 
the work, and to the assurances that his 
salvation would be extended to them. 
Comp. ch. xli. 1. The Redeemer here 
is to be regarded as having already 
come in the fiesh, and as having been 
rejected and despised by the Jews (see 
vs. 4, 5), and as now turning to the 
Gentile world and proffering salvation 
tothem. The preaching of the gospel, 
and the conversion of the heathen, and 
the homage which kings and princes 
would show him, are represented as still 
future. The time when this is supposed 
to occur, therefore, as seen by the pro- 
phet, is when the Messiah had preached 
in vain to his own countrymen, and had 
been rejected by them, and when there 
was a manifest fitness and propr‘ety in 
his extending the offer of salvation to 
the heathen world. 4 O isles. Ye 
distant lands. See Note, ch. xii. 1. 
The word is used here, as it is there, in 
the sense of countries beyond sea; distant, 
unknown regions; the dark, heathen 
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2. And he hath made my mouth dow of his hand hath he hid me, 
like a sharp sword; >in‘ thesha- and made mea polished shaft; “in 


& Hos. 6.5. Heb. 4.12. Rev. 1. 16. 
ech. 51. 16, 


his quiver hath he hid me; 


d Ps. 45, 5. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


2. And he hath made m 
In the shadow of his h 


mouth like a sharp sword; 
and did he hide me; 


And he made me like a polished arrow, 
In his quiver did he conceal me; 





world. 
people who dwell afar off. The reason 
why the Messiah thus addresses them is 
stated in ver. 6. It is, because he was 
appointed to be a light to them, and 
because, having been rejected by the 
Jewish nation, it was resolved to extend 
the offers and the blessings of salvation 
to other lands. | Zhe Lorp hath called 
me from the womb. JEHOVAH hath set 
me apart to this office from my very 
birth. ‘The stress here is laid on the 
fact that be was thus called, and not on 
the particular time when it was done. 
The idea is, that he hed not presump- 
tuously assnmed this office; he had not 
entered on it without being appointed to 
it; he had been designated to it even 
before he was born. See ver. 5. A 
similar expression 1s used in respect to 
Jeremiah: “Before I formed thee in 
the belly, I knew thee; and before thou 
camest forth out of the womb I sancti- 
fied thee ; and I ordained thee a prophet 
unto the nations.” Jer. 3.5. Paulalso 
uses @ similar expression respecting 
himself: “But when it pleased God, 
who separated me from my mother’s 
womb,” &c. Gal.i. 15. That this ac- 
tually occurred in regard to the Re- 
deemer, it is not needful to pause here 
toshow. See Lukei. 81. 4] From the 
towels of my mother hath he made men- 
tion of my name. This is another form 
of stating the fact that he had becn de- 
signated to this office from his very in- 
fancy. Many have supposed that the 
reference here is to the fact that Mary 
was commanded by the angel, before 
his birth, to call his name Jesus. Juke 
131. The same command was also 
repeated to Joseph in a dream, Matt. 

31. So Jerome, Vitrinza, Michaelis, 


q Ye people from afar. Ye\|and some others, understand it. 


others it has been supposed that the 
phrase, “he hath made mention of my 
name,” is the same as to call. The 
Hebrew is literally, “he has caused my 
name to be remembered from the huwels 
of my mother.” The LXX render it, 
“he hath called my name.” Grotios 
renders it, “he has given to mea beau- 
tiful name, by which salvation is signi- 
fied as about to come from the Lord.” 
I see no ot jection to the supposition that 
this refers to the fact that his name was 
actually designated before he was born. 
The phrase seems obviously to imply 
more than merely to call to an ollice; 
and as his name was thus actually de- 
signated by God, and as this was an 
unusual cecurrence, and as Goad de- 
signed that there should be special 
significancy and applicability i the 
name, there can be no impropriety, as 
it seems to me, in supposing that this 
refers to that fact. If so, the idea is, 
that he was not only appointed to the 
work of the Messiah from his birth; 
that he did not assume this high office 
without being designated to it; but that 
he actually had a name given him by 
God before he was born, which ex- 
pressed the fact that he would save men, 
and which constituted a reason why the 
islands, 1. e., the distant heathen lands, 
should hearken to his voice. 

2, And he hath made my mouth. The 
idea here is, that he had qualified him 
for a convincing and powerful eloquence 
—for the utterance of words which 
would penetrate the heart like a sharp 
sword. The mouth here, hy an obvious 
ficure, stands for discourse. The com- 
parison of words that are pungent, pene- 
trating, powerfal, toa sword, is common. 
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Indced, the very terms that I have 
incidentally used, “pungent,” ‘‘ pene- 
trating,” are instances of the same kind 
of figure, and are drawn from a needle 
that penetrates, or from anything sharp 
and pointed. Instances of this occur 
in the following places in the Scriptures: 
“The words of the wise are as goads, 
and as nails fastened by the masters of 
assemblies.” Ecc. xii. 11. ‘The word 
of God is quick and powerful, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of 
soul and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow.” Heb. iv. 12. In Rev. i. 16, 
probably in reference to this passage, 
the Redeemer is represented as seen by 
John, as having a “sharp two-edged 
sword” proceeding ovt of his mouth. 
So in ch. xix. 15: “And out of his 
mouth goeth a sharp sword.” The bold 
and striking metaphor of the sword and 
arrow applied to powerful discourse, has 
heen used also by heathen writers with 
great elegance and force. In the pas- 
sages quoted by Lowtb, it is said of 
Pericles by Aristophanes: 
‘*‘ His powerful speech 


Pierced the hearer’s soul, and left behind 
Deep in his bosom its keen point infixt.” 


So Pindar, Olym. i. 160: 


“ Come on! thy brightest shafts prepare 
And bend, O muse, thy sounding bow; 
Say, through what paths of liquid air 
Our arrows shall we throw ?” 

West. 
A similar metaphor occurs frequently 
in Arabic poetry. ‘As arrows his 
words enter into the heart,” &c. 
Gesenius, Comm, in loco. | In the 
shadow of his hand hath he hid me. This 
passage has been very variously inter- 
preted. Many have understood it as 
meaning the same as he has protected 
me; or that the shadow of the hand of 
God denotes that He would cover or 
defend him—as a shade or shadow pro- 
tects from heat. The word shadow is 
used for protection in Isa. xxv. 4; 
Ps, xvii. 8; xxxvi. 7, This is the inter- 
pretation which Gesenius adopts. Pis- 
cator says that it means that God pro- 
tected him from the snares of the Scribes 
and Pharisees. Others suppose that it 
nieans that he was hidden or protected, | 
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as the sword is in the sheath, which is 
under the left hand, so that it can easily 
be drawn by the right hand. But Vi- 
tringa remarks, that the figure here is 
that of a drawn sword, and he supposes 
that the meaning is, that the shadow of 
the hand of God is what covers and 
defends it, and serves, as it were, for a 
scabbard. Hengstenberg coincides with 
this opinion, and suppoeee that the image 
is taken from a dirk which a man car- 
ries in his hand, and which he suddenly 
draws forth in the moment of attack. 
In the parallel member of the sentence, 
the Redeemer is represented as an arrow 
that is laid up in a quiver ready to be 
drawn forth at any moment. Here, the 
image is that ofa sword under the Divine 
protection. And the idea is, that the 
shadow of the hand of God constitutes 
the protection, the covering of the sword. 
He is the defender of the Messiah, and 
of his words; and his hand shall guard 
him as the scabbard does the sword. 
God would be his defender, and would 
be to him what the sheath is to the 
sword, or the quiver to the arrow. The 
Messiah, like the sword, and the polished 
arrow, was fitted for a mighty and rapid 
execution of the plans of God, and was 
ready at any moment to be engaged in 
his cause. His words, his doctrines 
would be like the sharp sword and the 
polished arrow. They would penetrate 
the heart of his foes, and prostrate 
them; and by his doctrines, and the 
trutbs which he would teach, he would 
carry his conquests around the world. 
q| And made mea polished shaft. The 
word rendered “ polished” (a3, barir,) 
may mean either chosen or polished. 
It properly means that which is sepa- 
rated, or severed from others; then se- 
lect, chosen, &c. Then it may mean 
anything which is cleansed, or puritied, 
and here may denote an arrow that is 
cleansed from rust; i. e., polished, or 
made bright. The word “shaft” (sn, 
hhétz,) meats, properly, an arrow. And 
the sense here is, that the Messiah was 
like a sharp arrow that penetrates the 
heart. He pierced the hearts of men 
like a pointed and polished arrow that 
is sped from the bow. J In his quiver. 
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3. And said unto me, Thou art 
my servant, O Israel, in whom I 
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ech. 43.21. John 13.31. 1 Pet.2. 9. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
8. And said unto me, thou art my servant, 
0 


O Israel, in whom I will be g 


rified. 





The word “quiver” means, the coverin 
that was made for arrows, and whic 
was so slung over the shoulder that the 
arrows could be readily reached by the 
hand as they should be needed. 4 Hath 
he hid me. “Before his appearing,” 
says Hengstenberg, “the Messiah was 
concealed with God, like a sword kept 
in its sheath, or like an arrow lying in 
the quiver.” But perbaps this is too 
much refined, and forced. The mean- 
ing is, probably, simply that he had 
protected him. “God by his own 
power,” says Calvin, “ protected Christ 
and his doctrine, so that nothing could 
hinder its course.” Yet there is, un- 
doubtedly, the idea that he was adapted 
to produce rapid and mighty execution; 
that he was fitted, like an arrow, to 
overcome the foes of God; and that he 
was kept in the “quiver” for that pur- 
ose. 
. 3, And said unte me. That is, asl 
suppose, to the Messiah. God said to 
him that he was his servant; his mes- 
senger; he by whom he would be par- 
ticularly glorified and honored. | Zhou 
art my servant, O Israel. There has 
been great variety, as was intimated in 
the “analysis” to the chapter, in the in- 
terpretation of this verse. The question 
of difficulty is, to whom does the word 
“Israel” refer? And if it refer to the 
Messiah, why is this name given to him? 
There is no variety in the ancient ver- 
sions, or in the MSS. The opinions 
which have been maintained on the 
verse have been referred to in the 
“analysis,” and are briefly these: (1.) 
he most obvious interpretation of the 
verse, if it stood alone, would be to refer 
It to the Jews as “the servant of Jeho- 
vah,” in accordance with ch. xli. 8; by 
whom he would be glorified, in accord- 
ance with the declaration in ch. xliv. 23. 
This is the opinion of Rosenmiiller and 
of some others, But the objection to 
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this is, that the things which are affirmed 
of this “servant,” by no means apply to 
the Jews. It is evidently an individual 
that is addressed; and in no conceivable 
sense can that be true of the Jews at 
large which is affirmed of this person 
in vs. 4, 6,8,9. (2.) It has been re- 
ferred to Isaiah. This was the opinion 
of Grotius, Dathe, Saadias, Doederlin, 
and others. Grotius supposes it means, 
“thou art my servant for the good of 
Israel.” So Dathe renders it, “ it is for 
Israel’s benefit that I will glorify myself 
in thee.” Saadias renders it, “thou art 
my ambassador to Israel.” Aben Ezra 
says of the passage, “thou art my ser- 
vant, descended from Israel, in whom I 
will be glorified. Or, the sense is this: 
thou who in my eyes art reputed as 
equal to all Israel.’’ But, as has been 
remarked in the analysis, this interpre- 
tation is attended with all the difficulty 
of the interpretation which refers it to 
the Messiab, and is inconsistent with 
the known character of Isaiah, and w’ th 
the declarations made of the person 
referred to in the following verses. 
There is certainly no more reason why 
the name ‘Israel’ should be given to 
Isaiah, than there is why it should be 
given to the Messiah. And it is certain 
that Isaiah never arrogated to himself 
such high functions as those of being a 
light to the Gentiles, and a covenant of 
the people, and as one before whom 
kings would rise up, and to whom 
princes would do homage. (3.) Ge- 
senius supposes that the word “ Israel” 
is not genuine, but has come by errof 
into the text. But for this there is no 
authority except one manuscript, to 
which he himself attaches no weight. 
(4.) The only other interpretation, 
therefore, is that which refers it to the 
Messiah. This, which has been the 
common exposition of commentators, 
most manifestly agrees with the verses 
EB 
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4. Then I said, I have laboured | my judgment #s with the Lorp, 
in vain, I have spent my strength | and my ' work with my God. 


for nought, and in vain: yet surely 


J or, reward, ch. 40. 1® 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


4. Then I said, I have labored in vain ; 
For nought and vanity have I exhausted my strength: 
Nevertheless my cause is with JEHOVAH ; 
And the reward of my work with my God. 





which follow, and with the account 
which occurs in the New Testament. 
The account in vs. 4—~8 is. such as ean 
be applied to no other than he, and. 1s as 
aecurate and beautiful a description of 
him as if it had been made by one who 
had witnessed his labors, and heard from 
him the statement of his own plans. 
But still, s material question arises, 
‘Why isthe name “ Israel” applied to the 
Messiah? It isapplied to bim nowhere 
else, and it is certainly remarkable that 
aname should be applied to an indi- 
vidual which is usually applied to an 
entire people. To this question the 
following answers, which are indeed 
little more than conjectures, may be 
returned :—(1.) Lowth and Vitringa 
suppose that it is because the name, in its 
full import and signification, can be 
given only to him; and that there is a 
reference here to the fact recorded in 
Gen. xxxii. 28, where Jacob is said to 
have wrestled with God, and prevailed, 
and was in consequence of that called 
Israel. The full import of that name, 
says Lowth, pertains only to the Mes- 
siah, “who contended powerfully with 
God in behalf of mankind.” (2.) It is 
common in the Scriptures to use the 
names which occurred in the history of 
the Jews as descriptive of things which 
were to occur under the times of the 
Messiah, or as representing in general 
events that might occur at any time. 
Thus the names Moab, Edom, Ashur, 
&c., were used to denote the foes of 
God in general; the name Elijah was 
given to John the Baptist, &c. Heng- 
sienberg. (3.) In accordance with this, 
the name David is not unfrequently 
given to the Messiah, and he is spoken 
of under this name, as he was to be a 


descendant and successor of David. 
(4.) For the same reason, the name 
Esrael may be given to him——not as the 
name of the Jewisk people—but the 
name of the illustrious ancestor of the 
Jewish race, because he would possess: 
his spirit; would, like him, wrestle with 
God, would be eminent for piety, &c. 
He was to be a prince having power 
with God (comp. Gen. xxxi. 28), and 
would prevail. He was to be like 
Jacob in circumstances of trial (see ver. 
4), and he would call upon God, and 
commit bhtmself to him as Jacob did. 
In many respects there would be 
resemblance between him and this pious 
and illustrious ancestor of the Jewish 
people. Gf In whom £ will be glorified. 
This means, that the result of the Ree 
deemer’s work, sufferings, and death 
would be such as eminently to honor 
God. He would be glorified by the gift 
of such a Saviour; by his instructions, 
his example, the effect of his ministry 
while on earth, and by his death. The 
aim of the Redeemer would be to 
honor God while he lived, and the effect 
of all his work would be to bring to him 
eternal honor in heaven by the redempe 
tion of his people. The effect of the 
work of the Messiah, as adapted to 
glorify God, is often referred to in the 
New Testament. See John xii. 28; 
Riii, 31, 82; xiv. 13; xvi. 14; xviL 
1—5. 

4. Then I said. I, the Messiah. 
In the previous verses, he speaks of his 
appointment to the office of Messiah, 
and of his dignity. The design here is 
to prepare the way for the announces 
Ment of the fact that he would make 
known his gospel to the heathen, and 
would be for a light to the Gentiles 
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For this purpose he speaks of his labors 
among his own countrymen, and of his 
little success there; he laments the 
little success which attended his work 
at the commencement, but consoles 
himself with the reflection that his 
cause was with God, and that his labors 
would not go unrewarded. ¥ J have 
labored in vain. This is to be regarded 
as the language of the Messiah after he 
had entered on his. work, and when his 
ministry would be attended with com- 
paratively little success; and when in 
view of that faet, he would commit him- 
self to God, and resolve to extend his 
gospel to other nations. The expres- 
sion here used is not to be taken adbso- 
dutely, as if he had no success in his 
work, but it means that he had com- 
paratively no success; he was not re- 
ceived and welcomed by the united 
people; he was rejected and d-spised 
by them as a whole. It is true that the 
Saviour hud saccess in his work, and 
fur more success than is commonly sup- 

osed. See my Note on 1 Cor. xv. 6. 
But it is also true that, by the nation at 
large, he was despised and rejected. 
They did not welcome him as their 
Messiah and their king. They rejected 
his ministry; they perverted his doc- 
trines; they slandered his name; they 
conspired against his life; they suc- 
ceeded in putting him todeath. The 
idea here is, that there were not results 
in his ministry at all commensurate 
with the severity of his labors, and the 
strength of his claims. The nation as 
such rejected and despised him. 4 J 
have spent my strength for nought. 
Comparatively for nought. This does 
not mean that he would not be ulti- 
wnately as successful as he desired to be 
(comp. Note on ch. Iii, 11); but it 
means that in his personal ministry he 
had exhausted his strength, and seen 
comparatively little fruit of his toils; 
te., he had been rejected by the mass 
of the nation. Yet surely my judg- 
ment is with the Lornp. My cause is 
committed to him, and,he will regard it. 
This expresses the cOnfidence of the 
speaker that God approved of his work, 
and that he would vindicate his cause, 
and would ultimately give such effect to 
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his labors as he had desired. It was 
safely entrusted to JeHovan. The 
sense is, “I know that Jenovan ap- 
proves my work, and that he will grant 
me the reward of my toils and my suf- 
ferings.” Q And my work with my 
God. Marg., reward. See Note, ch. 
xl. 10. The idea is, that he knew that 
God would reward him; he would own 
and accept his work though it was re- 
jected by men. It indicates perfect 
confidence in God, and a calm and un- 
wavering assurance of his favor though 
he was despised and persecuted, and 
though his work was comparatively un- 
successful—a spirit which, it is need- 
less to say, was evinced throughout the 
whole life of the Redeemer. Never did 
he doubt that God approved his work ; 
never did he doubt that he should see 
the reward of his sufferings and toils; 
never did he become disheartened and 
desponding, as if God would not be his 
Vindicator, aad ultimately give success 
to his plans and to the labors of his life. 
He calmly committed himself to God. 
He did not attempt to avenge himeelf 
for being rejected, or for any of the in- 
juries done him. But he left his name, 
his character, his reputation, his plans, 
his labors, adi with God, believing that 
his cause was the cause of God, and that 
he should yet be abundantly rewarded 
for all his toils. This verse teaches, 
(1.) That the most faithful labors, and 
the most self-denying toil, and the 
efforts of the most holy life, may be for 
atime unsuccessful. If the Redeemer 
of the world, the Son of God, had occa- 
sion to say that he had labored in vain, 
assured}y his ministers should not be 
surprised that they bave occasion to use 
the same language. It may be no fault 
of the ministry that they are unsuccess- 
ful. The world may be so sinful, and 
Opposition may be got up so mighty as 
to frustrate their plans, and prevent 
their success. (2.) Yet, though at pre- 
sent unsuccessful, faithful labor will 
ultimately do good, and be blessed. In 
some way, and at some period, all honest 
effort in the cause of God may be ex- 
pected to be crowned with success. (3.) 
They who labor faithfully may commut 
their cause to God, with the assurance 
E2 
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5. And now, saith the Lorp 
that formed me from the womb to 
be his servant, to bring Jacob 
again to him, ! Though Israel 


lor, That Israel may be gathered to him, and 
I may. 
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be not gathered, yet shall I 
be glorious in the eyes of the 
Lorp, and my God shall be my 


strength. 
f Matt, 23, 37. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


5. And now saith Jesovan— 
Who formed thee from the womb to be his servant, 
To bring Jacob back again unto him, 
And Israel shall be gathered unto him, 
And I shall be honored in the eyes of JEHOVAH, 
And my God shall be my strength— 





that they and their work will be ac- 
cepted. The ground oftheir acceptance 
is not the success of their labors. They 
will be acceptable in proportion to the 
amount of their fidelity and self-denying 
zeal. <A servant of God will be ap- 
proved of God according to his fidelity, 
and not according to the measure of his 
success. See Note on 2 Cor. ii. 15, 16. 
(4.) The ministers of religion when 
they are discouraged and disheartened; 
when they labor in vain; when their 
message is rejected, and the world turns 
away from their ministry, should imitate 
the example of the Redeemer, and say, 
“my judgment is with JEHovan. My 
cause is his cause; and the result of my 
labors [commit to him.” Todo this as 
he did, they should labor as he did; 
they should deny themselves as he did ; 
they should honestly devote all their 
strength, and talent, and time to his 
service ; and THEN they can confidently 
tommit all to him, and THEN, and THEN 
ONLY, they will find peace, as he did, in 
the assurance that their work will be 
ultimately blessed, and that they will 
find acceptance with him, 

5. And now, saith the Lory that formed 
me. This verse contains the reason 
why he cherished the hope that his 
work would not be unaccepted, and 
why he thus put his confidence in him. 
The reason is, that JEHOVAH had said to 
him that he should be glorious in his eyes, 
and that he would be his strength. He 
bad the assurance, therefore, that he 
would be accepted, and his work ap- 
proved. He stood so high in his favor, 


and he had such assarances of that favor, 
that he could confidently commit him- 
self to his care. {| That formed me from 
the womb, &c. Who appointed me be- 
fore 1 was born to this office of a ser- 
vant to accomplish important purposes. 
Who sent me into the world, endowed 
me with a body adapted to this office 
(Heb. x. 5), and who early set me 
apart to the Messiahship. See Note, 
ver. 1. | Zo bring Jacob again to him. 
To recover the Jewish people again to 
the pure worship of JeHovan. To 
them the Messiah was first to be sent, 
and among them was he to labor, and 
when they rejected him, he was to 
proffer the same salvation to the Gen- 
tiles. Seever.6. Comp. Matt. xx!. 33 
—43. Accordingly, the Saviour spent 
his life in preaching to the Jews, and 
in endeavouring to bring them back to 
God. For this purpose, he regarded 
himself as sent. “I am not sent but 
unto the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.” Matt. xv. 24. See Acts ili. 
26. % Though Israel be not gathered. 
This metaphor is taken from a scattered 
flock which a shepherd endeavors to 
gather, or collect to himself. There is 
great variety in the interpretation of 
this expression. The margin reads it, 
“that Israel may be gathered to him, and 
I may” be glorious, &c. So Lowth, 
“and that Israel unto him may be 
athered.” So Noyes, “and to gather 
srael to him.” Jerome renders it, 
“and Israel shall not be gathered.” 
The LXX render it, “to gather Jacob 
unto him, and Israel.” ‘The Syriac, 
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6. And he said, ! It is a light ? of Israel: I will also give thee 
thing that thou shouldest be my for a light & to the Gentiles, tat 
servant to raise up the tribes of thou mayest be my salvation unto 
Jacob, and to restore the preserved the exd of the earth. 


‘or, Art thou lighter than that thou, &c. 


4 or, desolations. Acts 13. 47. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


6. And he said, “It is too little that thou shouldst be my servant 
‘“* To raise up the tribes of Jacob, 
** And to restore the preserved of Israel, 
“ And I will make thee for a light of the nations, 
“‘ And to be my salvation to the end of the earth.” 


“that I may gather Jacob unto him, 
and assemble Israel.” This variety has 
arisen from the different readings in the 
Hebrew text, The reading in the text 
is 5, not; but instead of this, the 
marginal reading, or the Keri of the | 
Masorites, is 45, ld, to him. ** Five MSS. 
(two ancient),” says Lowth, “confirm 
the Keri, or marginal construction of 
the Masorites; and so read Aquila, and 
Chaldee, LX X, and Arabic.” Gesenius 
and Rosenmiiller adopt this, and sup- 
pose that x, Jd, is only a different form | 


of writing 4. Grotius and Hengsten- 
berg render it as it is in our version. 
I¢ is impossible to determine the true 
reading ; and the only guide is the con- 
text, and the views which shall be 
entertained of the design of the passage. 
To me it seems that the parallelism de- 
mands that we should adopt the reading 
of the Keri, the LXX, the Chaldee, and 
the Syriac, and which has been adopted 
by Lowth. According to this, it means 
that he had been appointed tc gather in 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel; 
that he was designated for that work, and 
gave his life to it. Other parts of this 
Statement (vs. 4—6) show, that by 
them he was rejected, and that when 
salvation was rejected by the Jews, it 
was sent to other parts of the world. 
Luther renders it, “that Israel be not 
carried away.” | Yet shall Ibe. Or, 
aid (3, ve) I shall be glorious, &c. The 
Sense is, that as the result of this ap- 
pointment, he would be in some way 
glorious in the sight of Jenovan. God 


would honor and approve him. Though 
he should be rejected by the nation, 
though the Jews should despise him, 
yet he would be honoured by God. He 
would not only approve his character 
and work, but he would secure his being 
honored among men by making him 


| the light of the Gentiles. Comp. ch. 


q And my God shall be my 
strength. He would trast in God, and 
he would uphold him. He might be 
rejected and despised by the people, 
but in God he would find an unfailing 
source of support and consolation. It is 
not needful to say, that this applies most 
accurately to the character of the Re 
deemer as exhibited in the New Testa- 
ment. He was through all his work 
honored by God ; he wasregarded as glo- 
rious in hissight; he reposed unwavering 
reliance in Him, and found in him, and 
not in any earthly source, his strength. 

6. And he said. That is, Jcnovay 
said in his promise to the Messiah. {| Z¢ 
is @ light thing, &c. Marg., “ Art thou 
lighter than that thou,” &c. JLowth 
renders it, “it isa small thing.” Heng- 
stenberg renders it, ‘it is too little that 
thou shouldst be my servant to raise up 
the tribes of Jacob,” &c. The sense is, 
that God designed to glorify him in an 
eminent degree, and that it would not 
be as much glory as he designed to con- 
fer on him to appoint him merely to 
produce a reformation among the Jews, 
and to recover them to the pure and 
spiritual worship of God. He designed 
him for a far more important work—for 
the recovery of the Gentile world, and 
for the spread of the true religion 
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among all nations. The conversion of 
the chosen Israelites alone would be a 
work too small for him. His distinction 
was to be higher than that, and he was 

et to be a light to all the world. The 
LXx render this, “ It is a great thing 
for thee to be called my servant,” &c. 
The Chaldee proposes it as a question, 
“Is it a small thing for you that you 
are called my servants?” &c. | My 
servant. Constituted, or appointed by 
me to a particular work. See ver. 3. 
q To raise up the tribes of Jucob. Heb., 
To establish, or confirm (o,7m, leqahim) 
the tribes of Jacob; that is, to establish 
them in the worship of God, and in 
prosperity. This is to be understood 
in a spiritual sense, since it is to be 
synonymous with the blessings which he 
would bestow on the heathen. His work 
in regard to both was to be substantially 
the same. In regard to the Jews, it was 
to confirm them in the worship of the 
true God; and in regard to the heathen, 
it was to bring them to the knowledge 
of the same God. And to restore. To 
bring back (artim), lehdshibh), that is, to 
recover them from their sin and hypo- 
crisy, and bring them back to the wor- 
ship of the true and only God. The 
Chaldee, however, renders this, “to 
bring back the captivity of Israel.” 
But it means, doubtless, to recover the 
alienated Jewish people to the pure and 
spiritual worship of God. (| Zhe pre- 
served of Israel. Lowth renders this, 
*‘and to restore the branches of Israel;” 
asif it were “yo, netzaréy, in the text, 
instead of “px, netzuréy. The word x3, 
néizér, means branch (see Notes, ch. xi. 
1; xiv. 9), and Lowth supposes that it 
means the branches of Israel; 7. e., the 
descendants of Israel or Jacob, by a 
similitude drawn from the branches of 
a tree which are all derived from the 
same stem, or root. The Syriac here 
renders it, “the branch of Israel.” But 
the word properly means those who are 
kept, or preserved (from +33, to keep, 
preserve, &c.), and may be applied 
either (1.) diterally, to those who were 
kept alive, or who survived any battle, 
captivity, or calamity—a remnant, &c. ; 
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or, (2.) spiritually, to those who are 
preserved for purposes of mercy and 
grace out of the common mass that is 
corrupt end enbelieving. It refers here, 
I suppose, to the latter, and means 

whom it was the purpose of God to 
preserve out of the common mass of the 


Jews that were sunk in hypocrisy and 


sin. These, it was the design of God 
to restore to himself, or to preserve and 
recover such a part of the people to 
himself; and to do this, was the primary 
object in the appointment of the Mes- 
siah.  Lwll also give thee for a light 
to the Gentiles. I will appoint thee to 
the higher office of extending the know- 
ledge of the true religion to the darke 
ened heathen world. The same ex- 
pression and the same promise occurs 
in ch. xlii. 6. See Note on that verse. 
q That thou mayest be my salvation unto 
the end of the earth. To the most dis- 
tant parts of the world. See Note, ch. 
xlii. 10. The true religion shall be ex- 
tended to the heathen nations, and all 
parts of the world shall see the salva- 
tion of God. This great work was to 
be entrusted to the Redeemer, and it was 
regarded as a high honor that he should 
thus be made the means of diffusing 
light and truth among all nations. We 
may learn hence, (1.) that God will 
raise up the tribes of Jacob; that is, 
that large numbers of the Jews shall yet 
be “ preserved,” or recovered to him- 
self; (2.) that the gospel shall certainly 
be extended to the ends of the earth; 
(3.) that it is an honour to be made instru- 
mental in extending the true religion. So 
great is this honor, that it is mentioned 
as the highest honor which could be 
conferred even on the Redeemer in this 
world. And if he deemed it an honor, 
shall we not also regard it as a privilege 
to engage in the work of Christian mis- 
sions, and to endeavour to save the 
world from ruin? There is no higher 
glory for man than to tread in the foot- 
steps of the Son of God; and he who, 
by self-denial and charity, and personal 
toil and prayer, does most for the con- 
version of this whole world to God, is 
most hke the Redeemer, and will have 
the most elevated seat in the glories of 
the heavenly world. 
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7. Thus saith the Lorp, the 
Redeemer of Israel, and his Holy 
One, to him ' whom man despiseth, 
4 to him whom the : nation abhar- 


1 or, that ts despised in soul. 
| ch. 53. 3. 3 Luke 23. 18~—23. 
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reth, to a servant of rulers, * Kings 
Bhall see and arise, princes also 
shall worship, because of the 
Lorp that is faithful, and the 
Hely Qne of Israel, and he shall 
choose thee. 

k Pa, 72. 10, 11. 
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¢. Thus saith Jewovan, the Redeemer of Israel, his Holy One, 
To him that is the contemned of men, the abhorrence of the nation, 


The servant of rulers; 
Kings shall see and rise up, 


Princes, and they shall prostrate themselves, 
On account of JEvovau who is faithful, 
The Holy One of Israel, who hath chosen thee. 


7. Thus saith the Lorp, &c. This 
verse contains a promise of the future 
honor that should await the Redeemer, 
and of the success which should crown 
his work. ‘The sense is, that JrHovan 
had promised to him who was despised 
and rejected, that kings and princes 


should yet rise up and honor him. 
The Redeemer of Israel. See Note, 
ch, xliii, 1. His Holy One. The 


Holy One of Israel; that is, the Holy 
God adored by Israel. ] Zo him whom 
man despiseth. On the construction of 
the Hebrew here, see Gesenius, Vi- 
tringa, and Hengstenberg. The phrase, 
wp 72, Lebhzdh-néphesh, to the despised 
of soul, or the contempt of the soul, 
means evidently one who is despised, 
rejected, contemned by men. The word 
soul here (vm, ntphish) means, the 
same as man, te. every man. It was 
a characteristic of him that he was 
despised and rejected by all; and the 
prophet, in this verse, has given a sum- 
mary or a condensation of all that he 
has said respecting him in ch. li. Y To 
him whom the nation abhorreth, The 
word “nation” here refers doubtless 
to the Jewish people, as in ch. i. 4; 
x. 6. The word rendered “abhorreth” 
signifies “an abomination,” 
limethaébh, Piel Part. from 

and means that he was regarded as an 
abomination by the people, or 2s one 


who caused abhorrence to the people. 
The same idea is more fally expressed 
im ch. lil. 3, 4; and the sense is, that 
the Messiah would be rejected and 
treated with abhorrence by the nation 
as such—a statement which the slightest 
acquaintance with the New Testament 
will lead any one to see has been lite- 
rally fulfilled. No being ever excited 
more abhorrence ; no man was ever re- 
garded with so much abomination by 
any people as Jesus of Nazareth was, 
and still is, by the Jewish people. He 
was condemned by the Sanhedrim ; pub- 
licly rejected by the rulers and by the 
nation; and at the instigation and by 
the desire of the assembled people at 
Jerusalem, he was executed as a male- 
factor in the most shameful and igno- 
minious manner then known. See Luke 
Xxili, 18—23. To this day, his name 
excites the deepest contempt among all 
the Jews, and they turn from him and 
his claims with the deepest abhorrence. 
The common name by which he is 
designated in the Jewish writings is 
Tolvi, the crucified ; and nothing excites 
more deep abhorrence and contempt 
than the doctrine that they, and all 
others, can be saved only by the-merits 
of the crucified. The Chaldee renders 
all this in the plural, “to those who are 
contemned among the people, to those 
who have migrated to other kingdoms, 
to those who serve other lords,” &c. 
@ Zo a servant of rulere, This pro- 
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8. Thus saith the Lorn, In an| thee, and in a day of salvation 
acceptable ! time have I heard| have I helped thee: and I will 


Ps. 69.13. 2Cor.6.2. Eph. 1.6. 





bably means that the Messtah voluntarily 
submitted himself to human power, and 

ielded obedience to human rulers. The 
idea, if interpreted by the facts as re- 
torded in the New Testament, is, that 
though he was the roler of all worlds, 
yet he voluntarily became subject to 
human laws, and yielded submission and 
obedience to human rulers. For this 
purpose he obeyed the existing laws, 
and conformed to the existing institu- 
tions of his country at the time when 
he lived; he paid the customary tax, or 
tribute, that was laid for the support of 
the government and of religion (Matt. 
Xviil. 27); he submitted to a trial be- 
fore the Sanhedrim, and before Pilate, 
though both were conducted in a manner 
that violated all the principles of jus- 
tice; and he submitted to the unjust 
decree which condemned him to die. 
He was, therefore, all his life, subject to 
rulers. He was not only exemplary 
and strict in obeying the laws of the 
land; but he became in a more strict 
sense their servant, as he submitted to 
them, was deprived of his liberty, and 
comfort, and life at their caprice. He 
refrained himself from exerting his di- 
vine power, and voluntarily became sub- 
ject to the will of others. | Kings 
shall see and arise. That is, kings shall 
see this, and shall rise up with demon- 
strations of respect and reverence. ‘They 
shall see the fulfilment of the divine 
promises by which he is destined to be 
the light of the nations, and they shall 
render him ho.vrx as their teacher and 
Redeemer. ‘To rise up, or to prostrate 
themselves, are both marks of respect 
and veneration. 4 Princes also shall 
worship. Shall bow down, shall pros- 
trate themselves. ‘The word here used, 
armw, ylshtahh*vu, from mmo, shakhah, 
means to bow down, to incline one- 
self. It then means to prostrate one- 
self before any one, in order to do him 
honor or reverence. It was the cus- 
tomary mode of showing respect or re- 
verence in the East. It consisted gene- 


rally in falling upon the knees, and 
then touching the forehead to the 
ground, and is often alluded to in the 
Bible. See Gen. xlii. 6; xvili. 2; xix. 
1; Neh. viii. 6. This honor was paid, 
not only to kings and princes as supee 
rior, 2 Sam. ix. 8, but also to equals, 
Gen. xxiii. 7; xxxvii. 7,9, 10. It was 
the customary form of religious homage, 
as it is still in the East, and denoted 
sometimes religious worship, Gen. xxii. 
5; 1 Sam. i. 8; but not necessarily, or 
always. See Note, Matt. ii. 11. Comp. 
Matt. viii. 2; xiv. 83; xv. 25; xviii. 26; 
Mark v. 6. Here it does not mean 
that they should render to him religious 
homage, but that they would show him 
honor, or respect. Because of the 
Lorp that is faithful. It is because JE- 
Hovad is faithful in the fulfilment of 
his promises, He will certainly bring 
this to pass. The fact that he shall be 
thus honored shall be traced entirely to 
the faithfulness of a covenant-keeping 
God. | And he shall choose thee. Se- 
lect thee to accomplish this, and to be 
thus a light to the heathen world. I¢ 
is needless to say that this has been ful- 
filled. Kings and princes have honorcd 
the Redeemer, and have bowed before 
him ; and the time will yet come when in 
far greater numbers they shall adore 
him. It is as needless to say, that 
these expressions can be applied to no 
other one than the Messiah. It was 
not true of Isaiah that he was the light 
of the heathen, or for salvation to the 
end of the earth; nor was it true of 
him that kings arose and honored him, 
or that princes prostrated themselves 
before him, and did him reverence. Of 
the Messiah, the Lord Jesus alone, was 
all this trne; and the assurance is thus 
given, that though he was rejected by 
his own nation, and has been despised 
by others, yet the time will come when 
the kings and princes of all the world 
shall do him homage. 


8. Thus sxith the Lonp. Still an ad- 
dress to the Messiah, and designed to 
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a covenant of the people, to! esta- 
lor, raise up. 
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blish the earth, to cause to in- 
herit the desolate hezitages; 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


8. Thus saith JEHovan, 


In a time of favor have I heard thee, 

And in a day of salvation have I helped thee ; 

I will preserve thee, and make thee a covenant of the people, 
To restore the land, to give possession of the desolate heritages : 





give the assurance that he should ex- 
tend the true religion, and repair the 
evils of sin on the earth. The Messiah 
is represented as having asked for the 
Divine favor to attend his efforts, and 
this is the answer, and the assurance 
that his petition had not been offered 
in vain. ] Jn an acceptable time. Heb., 
“In a timeof aelight, or will,” i.e, a 
time when JEHOVAH was willing, or 
pleased to hear him. The word jis, 
rafzdn, means, properly, delight, satis- 
faction, acceptance, Prov. xiv. 35; Isa. 
Ivi. 7; will, or pleasare, Ps. x1.9; Esth. 
viii, 1; Dan. viii. 4—~11; then also goad- 
will, favor, grace, Prov. xvi. 15; xix. 
12. The LXX render this cata cexr@, 
in an acceptable time. So Jerome, Ge- 
senius, end Hengstenberg render it, “in 
atime of grace, or mercy.” The main 
idea is plain, that JEHOVAH was well 
aga to hear him when he called upon 
im, and would answer his prayers. 
In a time of favor; in a time that shall 
be adjudged to be the best fitted to the 
purposes of salvation, JEnovaH will be 
pleased to hear and to exalt the Messiah 
to glory, and to make him the means 
of salvation to all mankind. J Have 
1 heard thee. Wave I heard thy peti- 
tions, and the desires of thy heart. The 
giving of the world to the Messiah is 
represented as in answer to his prayer 
in Ps. ii. 8: 
Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance, 
And the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possession. 
{ And ina day of salvation. Ina time 
when I am disposed to grant salvation ; 
when the period for imparting salvation 
Shall have arrived. Have I helped 
thee. Have I imparted the assistance 


which is needful to accomplish the great 
purpose of salvation to the world. ‘This 
passage is quoted by Paul in 2 Cor. 
vi, 2, and is by him applied to the times 
of the Messiah. It means that the time 
would come, fixed by the purpose of 
God, which would be a period in which 
he would be disposed, 3. ¢., well pleased, 
to extend salvation to the world throngh 
the Messiah; and that zn that time he 
would afford all the requisite aid and 
help by miracle, and by his grace, for 
the extension of the true religion among 
the nations. At that time, would be a 
period peculiarly favorable for salva- 
tion. There would be light and truth 
and the means of grace, which would 
render it easy; and it would be atime 
when it would be an object well-pleas- 
ing to God to bestow it on the human 
race. J will preserve thee. Keep 
thee, or secure thee. That is, the cause 
of the Redeemer should be dear to the 
heart of God, and he would preserve 
that cause from being destroyed on the 
earth. And give thee for a covenant 
of the people. The “people” (cy, xam) 
refers, doubtless, primarily to the Jews 
—the better portion of the Israelitish 
people—the true Israel, Rom. ii. 28, 29. 
To them he was first sent, and his own 
personal work was with them. Sce Note 
on ver. 6. On the meaning of the 
phrase, “for a covenant,” see Note, ch. 
xlii. 6. & To establish the earth. Marg., 
as in the Heb., “to raise up.” The 
language is derived from restoring the 
ruins of a land that has been overrun 
by an enemy, and trampled down, when 
the cities have been demolished, and 
the country laid waste. It is to be 
taken here in a spiritual sense, as mean~- 
ing that the work of the Messiah would 
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9. That thou mayest say ty the 
prisoners, ™ Go forth; to them 
that are in darkness, ° Shew your- 

sm Zech. 9. 12. #1 Pet. 2, 9. 
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selves. They shall feed in the 
ways, and their pastures shall be 
in all high places. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


9. Saying to the prisoners, Go forth! 
To those who are in darkness, Appear! 
They shall feed in the ways, 
And on all the eminences shall be their pasture. 





be like that which would be accom- 
plished :f a land lying desolate and 
waste should be restored to its former 
prosperity and affluence. In regard to 
the spiritual interests of the people, he 
would accomplish what would be ac- 
complished if there should be such a 
restoration; that is, he would recover 
the true Israel] from the ravages of sin ; 
he would recover them to God; he 
would establish the church on a firm 
foundation. Zo cause to inherit the 
desolate heritages. ‘The image here is 
taken from the condition of the land of 
Israel during the Babylonish captivity. 
It was in ruins, The cities were ail 
desolate. Such, spiritually, would be 
the condition of the nation when the 
Messiah should come; and his work 
would be like restoring the exiles to 
their own land, and causing them to re- 
enter on their former possessions. ‘The 
one would be an appropriate emblem of 
the other; and the work of the Messiah 
would be like rebuilding dilapidated 
towns; restoring fertility to desolate 
fields; replanting vineyards and olive 
gardens; and diffusing smiling peace 
and plenty over a land that had been 
subjected to the ravages of fire and 
sword, and that had long been a scene 
eof mournful desolation. 

9. That thou mayest say to the pri- 
soners, Go forth. This language occurs 
also in ch. xlii. 7. Foran explanation 
of it, see the Note on that place. 4 Zo 
those that are in darkness. Synonymous 
with being prisoners, as prisoners are 
usually confined in dark cells, See 
Note, ch. xlii. 7. GY Shew yourselves, 
Heb., Reveal, or manifest yourselves ; 
that is, as those who come out of a dark 


cell come into light, so do you, who 
have been confined in the darkness of 
sin, come forth into the light of the sun 
of righteousness, and be manifest as the 
redeemed. | Dhey shall feed in the 
ways. In the remainder of this verse, 
and in the following verses, the Messiah 
is represented under the image of @ 
shepherd, who leads forth his flock to 
green fields, and beside the still waters, 
and who takes care that they shall be 
guarded from the heat of the sun, and 
that they shall not hunger nor thirst. 
The phrase, “they shall feed in the 
ways,’ means, probably, that in the way 
in which they were going, they should 
find abundant food. They should not 
be compelled to turn aside for pasturage, 
orto go and seek for it in distant places. 
It is equivalent to the language which 
so often occurs, that God would provide 
for the wants of his people, even when 
passing through a desert, and that he 
would open before them unexpected 
sources of supply. 4] Axd their pastures 
shall be mall high places. This means, 
that on the elevated placcs, the hills, 
and mountains, that are naturally barren 
and unproductive, they should find an 
abundance of food. To see the force of 
this, we are to remember that in many 
parts of the East the hills and moun- 
tains are utterly destitute of vegetation. 
This is the case with the mountainous 
regions of Horeb and Sinai, and even 
with the mountains about Jerusalem, 
and also with the hills and mountains in 
Arabia Deserta. The idea here is, that 
in the ways, or paths that were com- 
monly travelled, and where all verdure 
would be consumed or trodden dowa 
by the caravans, and on the hills that 
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10. They shall not hunger ° nor , mercy on them shall lead P them, 
thirst; neither shall the heat nor | even by the springs of water shall 
eun smite them: for he that bath | he guide them. 


o Rev. 7. 16. 


p Ps. 23.2, 
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10. They shall not hunger, neither shall they thirst , 
Neither shall the heat, nor the sun smite them; 

* For he that hath compassion on them shall lead them, 
And to fountains of waters shall he conduct them. 





were usually barren and desolate, they 
would find pasture and abundance. God 
would supply them as 7f he should make 
the green grass spring up in the hard- 
trodden way, and on the barren and 
rocky hills vegetation should start up 
suddenly in abundance, and all their 
wants should be supplied. This is an 
image which we have frequently had in 
Isaiah, and perhaps the meaning may 
be, that to his people the Redeemer 
would open unexpected sources of com- 
fort and joy; that in places and times in 
which they would scarcely look for re- 
freshment and a supply of their spiritual 
wants, he would suddenly meet and 
satisfy them as if green grass for flocks 
and herds should suddeuly start up in 
the down-trodden way, or luxuriant 
vegetation burst forth on the sides and 
the top of barren, rocky, and desolate 
hills. Harmer, however, supposes that 
this whole description refers rather to 
the custom which prevailed in the East 
of making feasts or entertainments by 
the side of fountains or rivers. “To 
fonntains or rivers,’ Dr. Chandler tells 
ns, in his Travels, “the Turks and the 
Greeks frequently repair for refresh- 
ment; especially the latter in their fes- 
tivals, when whole families are seen 
sitting on the grass, and enjoying their 
early or evening repast, heneath the 
trees, by the side ofa rill.” Travels in 
Asia Minor, p. 21, comp. 1 Kings i. 9. 
Thus Harmer supposes that the purpose 
of the prophet is, to contrast the state of 
the Jews when they were shut up in 
prison in Babylon, secluded from fresh 
gir, and even the light itself, or in un- 
wholesome dungeons, with their state 
when walking at liberty, enjoying the 


verdure, and the enlivening air of the 
country; passing from the tears, the 
groans, and the apprehension of such 
a dismal confinement, to the music 
the songs, and the exquisite repasts 
of Eastern parties of pleasure. See 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. ii. pp. 18— 
25, ed. Lond. 1808. The interpretation, 
however, above suggested seems to me 
most natural and beantifal. 

10. They shall not hunger nor thirst. 
All their wants shall be abundantly pro- 
vided for, as a shepherd will provide 
for his flock. In the Book of Revela- 
tion, this entire passage is applied, (ch. 
vii. 16, 17) to the happiness of the re- 
deemed in heaven. And the use which 
is made of it there is not foreign to the 
sense in Isaiah. It means that the Mes- 
siah as a shepherd shall abundantly 
meet and satisfy all the wants of his 
people; that he will provide for them 
and protect them; and it may with as 
much propriety be applied to the joys 
of heaven, as to the happiness which 
they will experience on earth. Their 
longing desires for holiness and salva- 
tion, their hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness (Matt. v. 6) shall be abun- 
dantly satisfied. Neither shall the 
heat nor sun smite them. In Rev. vii. 16, 
this is quoted: “ Neither shall the sun 
light on them, nor any heat;” that is, 
the burning heat of the sun shall not 
oppress them—an image of refresliment, 
protection, and joy, as when a traveller 
in burning sands finds the grateful 
shade of a rock or of a grove. See 
Notes on ch. iv. 6; xlv.3; xxv. 4; XXX. 
2. The word here rendered “heat,” 
(avd, shérabh,) denotes, properly, heat, 
burning; and then the heated vapor 
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J1. And 9 I will make all my 
mountains a way, and my high- 
ways shall be exalted. 

q Ps. 107. 4, 7. 
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12. Behold, these shall come 
from far: and, lo, these from the 
north and from the west; and 
these from the land of Sinim. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


11. And I will make all my mountains an even path, 
And my highway shall be cast up. 

12. Lo! these shall come from far; 
And lo! These from the North and from the West; 
And these from the land of Sinim. 


which in burning deserts produces the 
phenomenon of the mirage. See it ex- 
lained in the Notes on ch, xxxv. 7. It 
is equivalent here to intense heat; and 
means that they shall not be exposed to 
any suffering like that of the intense 
heat of the burning sun reflected from 
sandy wastes. For he that hath mercy 
on them. That God and Saviour who 
shall have redeemed them shall be their 
shepherd and their guide, and they shall 
have nothing to fear. { Even by the 
springs of water, &c. In Rev. vii. 17, 
“and shall lead them unto living foun- 
tains of waters.” See Note ch. xxxv. 6. 
He shall bless them and supply their 
wants, as if streams should break out in 
the desert. Or he will make their journey 
pleagant, as if it lay by the side of run- 
ning and refreshing streams. The whole 
figure in this verse is taken from the 
character of a faithful shepherd, who 
conducts his flock to places where they 
may feed in plenty; who guards them 
from the intense heat of a burning sun 
on sandy plains; and who leads them 
beside cooling and refreshing streams. 
It is a most beautiful image of the tender 
care of the Great Shepherd of his people, 
and of the blessings which he bestows 
on his people in a world like this—a 
world, in its main features, in regard to 
real comforts, not unaptly compared to 
barren hills, and pathless, burning sands. 
11. And I will make all my mountains 
away. I will make all the mountains 
for a highway; or an even, or level 
way. That is, he would remove all ob- 
structions in their path. The image is 
taken from the return from Babylon to 
the land of Palestine, in which God so 
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often promises to make the hills a plain, 
and the crooked places straight. See 
Note on ch. xl.4. J And my highways 
shall be exalted. That is, the way shall 
be cast up (see ch. Ivii. 14; Ixii. 10), as 
when a road is made over valleys and 
guifs. Note, ch. xl. 4. 

12. Behold these shall come from far. 
That is, one part shall come from a dis- 
tant land, and another from the north 
and the west, &c. The sense is, that 
those who should be united to the Mes- 
siah would come from each quarter of 
the globe. This is a statement of the 
fulfilment of the promise made to him 
(ver. 6, 7) that he should be for a light 
to the Gentiles, and that kings and 
princes should rise up and honor him. 
The prophet here states that they should 
actually come, that is, be converted to 
him from every quarter of the earth, 
The words “from far” denote a distant 
land without specifying the particular 
direction from which they would come. 
They would come from the most dis- 
tant parts of the earth, or the most dis- 
tant nations should embrace his religion, 
and submit to him. Lowth understands 
it of Babylon, and so does Secker; 
Grotius of the East, that is, Persia, and 
the other countries east of Judea. But 
it more properly denotes any distant 
country; and the sense is, that converts 
should be made from the most distant 
lands. And lo, these. Another pore 
tion. That is, they should come from 
all parts of the earth. 9 From the North. 
The regions north of Palestine. They 
shall be converted to the true religion, 
und be gathered into the common fold 
of the Redeemer. And from the West. 
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Heb., “ from the sea;”’ that is, the Medi- 
terranean. This word is commonly 
used to denote the West. The western 
countries known to the Hebrews were 
some of the islands of that sea, and a few 
of the maritime regions. The idea 
here in general is, that converts would 
be made from the West, and that those 
regions would furnish many who would 
embrace the true religion. If it be 
understood as referring to the Messiah, 
and the accession to his kingdom among 
the Gentiles, it is needless to say that 
the prediction has been already strik- 
ingly fulfilled. Christianity soon spread 
to the west of Palestine, to the various 
countries of Europe, and these countries 
have been thus far the principal seat of 
its influence and power. It has since 
spread still farther to the western hemi- 
sphere; and, from a western world un- 
known to Isaiah, millions have come 
and acknowledged the Messiah as their 
Redeemer. {| And these. Another por- 
tion, carrying out the idea that they 
were to come from every part of the 
world. | From the land of Sinim. 
There have been many different inter- 
pretations proposed of this phrase; many 
different opinions in regard to the ‘land 
of Sinim.” The name “Sinim” (orp) 
occurs nowhere else in the Bible; and 
of course it is not easy to determine 


what country is meant. It is evident 
that it is some remote country; and it is 
remarkable that it is the only land 
specified here by name. Some, it is said, 
should come from far, some from the 
North, and others from the West, and 
another portion from the country here 
specifically mentioned. Jerome under- 
stands it of the South in general—isti de 
terra Australi. The LXX understand 
it as denoting Persia— AAAoz 0& éx yij¢ 
Glepcav. The Chaldee also interprets 
‘jt as Jerome has done of the South. 
The Syriac has not translated it, but 
retained the name Sinim. The Arabic 
coincides with the Septuagint, and ren- 
ders it, “from the land of Persia.” 
Grotius supposes that it means the re- 
gion of Sinai to the south of Palestine, 
and Vitringa also coincides with this 
opinion, Bochart supposes that it means 
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the same as Sin, or Syene, «. e., Pelusiunt, 
a city of Egypt; and that it is used to 
denote Egypt, as Pelusium was a prin- 
cipal city in Egypt. In Ezek. xxx. 15, 
Sin, or Pelusium (marg.), is mentioned 
as “the strength of Egypt.” Gesenius 
supposes that it refers to the Chinese, 
and that the country here referred to is 
Sina, or China. “This very ancient 
and celebrated people,” says he, “ was 
known to the Arabians and Syrians by 
the name Sin, Tcin, Tshini; and a He- 
brew writer might well have heard of 
them, especially if sojourning in Baby- 
lon, the metropolis, as it were, of a!l 
Asia. This name appears to have 
been given to the Chinese by the other 
Asiatics; for the Chinese themselves 
do not employ it, and seem indeed 
to be destitute of any ancient domes- 
tic name, either adopting the names 
of the reigning dynasties, or ostenta- 
tiously assuming high-sounding titles, 
as ‘people of the empire in the centre 
of the world.’” Lex. by Robinson. 
But we may remark (1) that there is no 
evidence that the inhabitants of China 
were known at the time of Isaiah by 
any mame corresponding to Sinim, or 
Tchin, or Tzini. The dynasty of Tshin, 
Gesenius is compelled to admit, ascended 
the throne, only two hundred and forty- 
six years betore Christ, and there is no 
proof whatever that any name like that 
was given to China betore that period, 
and of course not in the time of Isaiah. 
(2.) Zf China had at that time any such 
name, there is no reason to think that 
it would be known to the Jews. In- 
deed there is reason to suppose that they 
had no knowledge whatever of China, or 
of the regions far beyond Babylon. 
(3.) In the interpretation of words uf 
this description much reliance may 
reasonably be placed on Jerome and on 
the Chaldee paraphrase. Jerome was 
well acquainted with the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and it is to be presumed that the 
Chaldee interpreter (Jonathan) would 
give the interpretation of the word 
which was prevalent in his time. Both 
these concur in fixing this place in the 
South. (4.) The connexion would seem 
to require such an _ interpretation. 
“The North and the West are ex- 
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13. Sing, O heavens; and be his afflicted. 


joyful, O earth; and break forth 


14. But Zion said, * The Lory 


into singing, O mountains: for hath forsaken me, and my Lord 
the Lorp hath comforted his hath forgotten me. 


people, and will have mercy upon 


v Ps. 77. 9, 106 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


13. Sing, O heavens, and rejeice, O earth; 
Break forth, ye mountains, into a song! 
For Jenovax comforteth his people, 
And hath compassion on his afflicted. 


14. But Zion saith, 


“ JenovanH hath forsaken me, a 
“ The Lord hath forgotten me.” 


ressly mentioned; and by the distant 
d,”—the land “from afar,” it is not 
unnatural to understand, as Grotius 
does, the East; and there would remain 
the South to complete the four quarters 
of the world. (5.) The name Sinim 
will apply either to the region of Sinai, 
or to the city of Sin, or Syené in Egypt, 
and may thus be used to designate the 
South in general. It seems to me, 
therefore, that the name is used to de- 
note the country south of Palestine; and 
thus the trath taught in the verse is, 
that converts would come to the Mes- 
siah from the four quarters of the world. 

13. Sing, O heavens, &c. In view of 
the glorious truths stated in the previous 
verses, that kings should rise up, and 
princes worship; that the Messiah would 
be for a light to the Gentiles ; and that 
the true religion would be extended to 
each of the four quarters of the globe. 
The idea in this verse is, that it was an 
occasion for general exultation and 
praise—an occasion on which the hea- 
vens and the earth would have cause to 
exult together. It is common in Isaiah 
thus to interpose a song of praise on 
occasions of the announcement of any 
great and glorious truth, and to call on 
the heavens and the earth to rejoice to- 
gether. See Notes on ch. xii; xii. 10, 
Al; xliv. 23. 

14. But Zion said. On the word 
Zion, see Note, ch. i.8. The word here 
denotes the people of God; his true 
people. The language here is that of 


complaint, and expresses the deep feeling 
of the people of God amidst many eala- 
mities, afflictions, and trials. The lan 
guage is general, and may refer to the 
church at any time of trial, when op- 
pressed and when overwhelmed with 
calamities. It may be applicable to the 
exile Jews in Babylon during their long 
captivity, as if God had forsaken them ; 
or it may be applicable to those who 
were waiting for the coming of the Mes 
siah, and who were sighing for the 
divine interposition under him to restore 
the beauty of Zion, and to extend his 
kingdom; or it may be applicable in 
general, to the church when it is cp- 
pressed and persecuted; when it is few 
in number and feeble ; when wickedness 
triumphs in a community, and when 
God seems to have forsaken Zion, and 
to have forgotten its interests. The 
language here was suggested, doubtless, 
by a view of the desolations of Jerusalem 
and Judea, and of the long and painful 
captivity in Babylon; but the language 
is general, and is applicable to the people 
of God in all times of similar oppression 
and distress. The olject of the prophet 
is to furnish the assurance that, what- 
ever might be the trials and the suf- 
ferings of his people, God had not fore 
gotten them, and he neither could nor 
would forsake them. For this purpose, 
he makes use of two most striking and 
forcible arguments (vs. 15, 16), to show 
in the strongest possible manner that the 
interests of his people were safe. 
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15. Can a woman forget her 
sucking child, | that she should 
not have compassion on the son 
of her womb? yea, they may for- 
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get, yet * will F not forget thee. 
16. Behold, Ihave graven ' thee 
upon the palins of my hands; thy 

walls are continually before me. 

sch.41.21, Matt. 7.11  #Cant.8.6 
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15. Can a woman forget her sucking child, 
So as not to have compassion on the son of her womb ? 


Yes: They may forget, 


But I will not forget thee. 


16. Behold upon the palms of my hands have I graven thee; 
Thy walls are continually before me. 





15. Can a woman forget her sucking 
child. The design of this verse is ap- 
parent. It is to show that the love 
which God has for his people is stronger 
than that which ts produced by the most 
tender ties created by any natural rela- 
tion. The love of a mother for her 
infant child is the strongest attachment 
in nature. ‘lhe question here implies 
that it was unusual for a mother to be 
unmindful of that tie, and to forsake the 
child that she should nourish and love. 
But the love of God for his people is 
etronger than even this.  Zhut she 
should not have compassion, &e. That 
she should forget and forsake her child; 
that she should not pity and succour it 
in times of sickness and distress; that 
she should see it suffer without any at- 
tempt to relieve it, and turn away, and 
sce it, unpitied and unalleviated, die. 
G Yea, they may forget, &ce. They will 
sooner forget their child than God will 
forget his afflicted and suffering people. 
The phrase “they. may forget,” implies 
that such a thing may occur. It has 
oecutred. In heathen lands, strong as 
is the instinct which binds a mother to 

offspring, it has not been uncommon 
for a mother to expose her infant child, 
and to leave it to die. In illustration 
of this fact, see my Notes on Rom. i. 
3i, pp. 55, 56. 

16. Behold, I have graven thee upon 
the palms of my hands. Thisis another 
argument in answer to the complaint of 
Z:0n in ver. 14. Theargument here is, 
that JEnovan had engraven her upon 
tae palms of his hands, and that her 


walls and welfare were continually be- 
fore him. There have been various 
interpretations of this passage. Grotius 
supposes that it refers to a custom of 
placing some mark or sign on the hand, 
or on one of the fingers when they 
wished to remember anything, and ap- 
peals to Ex. xiii. 9. Lowth supposes 
that it is an allusion to some practice 
common among the Jews at that time, 
of making marks on their hands or 
arms by means of punctures in the skin 
with Some sign or representation of the 
city or temple, to show their zeal and 
affection for it. In illustration of this, 
he refers to the fact that the pilgrims to 
the Holy Sepuichre are accustomed to 
get themselves marked in this manner 
with what are called the signs of Jeru- 
salem. ‘This act, Lowth adds, is prac- 
tised by the Jews all over the world. 
Vitringa supposes that it alludes to the 
custom of architects, in which they de- 
lineate the size, and form, and propof» 
tions of an edifice on parchment, or cn 
any other substanee, before they com- 
mence building it—such as we mean by 
the draft or model of the building; and 
that the sense here is, that God, in like 
manner, had delineated or drawn Jern- 
salem on his hands long before it was 
founded, and had it constantly before 
his eyes. According to this, the idea 
is, that God had laid out the plan of Je- 
rusalem; that he had conceived the 
design of it long before it was built; 
and that it was so dear to him that he 
had even engraven it on his hands. 
Others have supposed that it refers to a 
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17. Thy children shall make 
haste; thy destroyers " and they 
that made thee waste shall go 
forth of thee. 

18. Lift up thine eyes round 
about, and behold: all these * 


u Ezek. 28. 24. Matt. 13. 41, 42. Rev. 22. 15. 
zch. 60.7. Zech. 2.4; 10. 10. 
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gather themselves together, and 
come to thee. 4s I live, saith 
the Lorp, thou shalt surely clothe 
thee with them all, as with an or- 
nament, and bind them oz thee, as 
a bride doeth. 


NEW TRANSLATION 


17. Thy children shall make haste ; 
They that destroyed thee, and laid thee waste, shall depart from 


thee. 


18. Lift up thine thn around, and see; 


They all assem 
As L live, saith JEHOVAH, 


le together and come to thee. 


Surely shalt thou clothe thyself with them all as a rich dress, 
And thou shalt bind them on thee as a bride [doth her jewels} 


device on a signet, or on a ring worn on 
the finger or the wrist, and that the plan 
of Jerusalem was drawn and engraven 
there. To me, it seems that the view 
of Lowth is most accordant with proba- 
bility; and is best sustained by the 
Oriental customs. The essential idea is, 
that Zion was dear to his heart; that it 
was constantly before his eyes; and that 
he had sketched or delineated it as an 
object in which he felt a deep interest— 
60 deep as even to delineate its outlines 
on the palms of his hands, where it 
would be constantly before him. | Thy 
walls. The walls of Zion. The mean- 
ing is, that he constantly. looked upon 
them; that he guarded them; that he 
never forgot them. He hada constant 
and sacred regard for his people, and 
amidst all their disasters and trials, still 
he remembered them. 

17. Thy children. The children of 
Zion —~ the true people of God. But 
there is here considerable variety in the 
interpretation. The Hebrew of the 
present text is T2) thy sons. But Je- 
rome reads it structores tue, thy builders; 
as if it were ~na. The LXX render 
it, “and thou shalt be speedily built 
raxv oikodounOnoy by those by whom 
thou hast been destroyed.” The Chaldee 
renders it, “ those that rebuild thy waste 
places shall hasten.” ‘The Svriac reads 


it, ‘‘thy sons,” and the Arabic, “thou 
shalt be rebuilt by those by whom thou 
hast been destroyed.” But there is no 
good authority for changing the present 
Hebrew text—nor is it necessary. The 
sense probably is, thy sons, the descend- 
ants of those who dwelt in Zion, who 
are now in exile, shall hasten to rebuild 
the wastes of the desolate capital, and 
restore its ruins. It shall be recovered 
from its long desolations, and by the 
agency of those who were its former in- 
habitants, or who were their children. 
And may it not mean that in the great 
work under the Messiah of restoring 
the nation to the worship of God, and 
of spreading the true religion, God 
would make use of those who dwelt in 
Zion ; that is, of the Jews, as his am- 
bassadors? They that made thee 
waste. Language drawn from the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. The sense is, 
that they should abandon it, and suffer 
it to be rebuilt. They should seek no 
longer to retain possession, but should 
permit its former inhabitants to retarp, 
and engage in repairing its ruins. 

18. Lift up thine eyes round about, 
That is, see the multitudes that shall be 
converted to thee; see thy ruined city 
rise again in its former beauty ; see the 
Gentiles come and yield themselves to 
the worship of the true God; sce kings 
and princes approach and do thee 
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19. For thy waste and thy de- 
solate places, and the land of thy 
destruction, shall even now be too 
narrow by reason of the inhabit- 
ants, and they that swallowed thee 
up shall be far away. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


20. The children which thou 
shalt have, after ¥ thou hast lost 
the other, shall say again in thine 
ears, The place is too strait for 


me: give place to me that I may 


dwell. 
y Rom. 11. 2, &c. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


19. For thy waste and thy desolate places, and thy land laid in ruins. 
Shall even now be too narrow for the inhabitants ; 
And those that devoured thee shall be far away. 


20. 


The sons of thy widowhood shall yet say in thine ears, 


‘Too narrow for me is the place ;—make room for me to dwell.” 


homage. § All these gather themselves. 
That is, all these from a far country, 
from the north, the west, and the south, 
ver. 12. @ As TI live, saith the Lorp. 
The customary form of an oath when 
JEHOVAD swears. It isan oath by his 
own existence ; a solemn assurance that 
the event shall as certainly occur as he 
has an existence. See Note, ch. xlv. 
28. Comp. Jer, xxil. 24; Ezek. v. 11; 
Kiv. 16, 18, 20; xvi. 48. | Thou shalt 
surely clothe thee with them, Zion is here 
represented, as it is often elsewhere, as 
a female (see Note, ch. i. 8); and the 
accession of converts from abroad is re- 


land of thy destruction. That is, thy 
land Jaid in ruins. ‘I'he construction is 
not uncommon, when a noun is used to 
express the sense of an adjective. Thug 
in Ps, ii. 6,the Hebrew phrase, “ moun@ 
of my holiness,” (margin,) is correctly 
rendered, “my holy hill.” Here the 
sense is, that their entire country had 
been so laid waste as to be a land of de-« 
solation. FY Shall even now be tvo narrow. 
Shall be too limited to contain all who 
shall become converted to the true God, 
There shall be great prosperity, and a 
great increase of the population; and 
the contracted territory of Palestineshal 


presented under the figure of bridal | be incapable of sustaining all who wilf 


ornaments. The figure is one of emi- 
nent beauty. The accession of converts 
from the Gentiles should be to her what 
decorations, the jewels, &c., are to a 
bride. “{ And bind them on thee, as a 
bride doth. ‘The sentence here is mani- 
festly incomplete. It means, as a bride 
binds cn her ornaments, her jewels, &c. 
The LXX have supplied this, and render 
it, “‘as a bride her ornaments,” 2. e., 
her jewels, wo xdopoy ripoy. The 
sentiment is, that the accession of the 
large number of converts under the 
Messiah to the true church of God, 
would be the real ornament of Zion, 
and would greatly increase her beauty 
and loveliness. 

19. For thy waste and thy desolate 
places. Thy land that now lies waste 
and desolate. Thy land over which 
ruin has been spread, and over which 
the exiled nation mourns. {| And the 
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acknowledge the true God, and whe 
shall be regarded as his friends. And 
they that swallowed thee up. The ene- 
mies that laid waste thy land, destroyed 
thy temple and thy capital, and that 
absorbed, as it were, thy inhabitants, and 
removed them to a distant land. They 
Shall be all gone, and the land shall be 
at peace, and shall smile again in prus- 
perity and in loveliness. 

20. The children which thou shalt have, 
The increase of the population shall be 
so great. @ After thou hast lost the 
other. Web., * The sons of thy widow- 
hood.” That is, after thou hast lost 
those that have been killed in the wars, 
and those that have died in captivity in 
a distant land, there shall be again a 
great increase, as if they were given to 
a widowed mother. After these wars 
shall be over, and this captivity shall be 
ended, the population shall be greatly 

¥ 
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21. Then shalt thou say in thine 
heart, Who hath begotten me 
these, seeing I have lost my chil- 
dren, and am desolate, a captive, 


ISATAH. 
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and removing to and fro? and who 
hath brought up these? Behold, 
I was left alone; these, where ad 
they been? 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
21. And thou shalt say in thy heart, 


Who hath begotten me t 


ese ? 


I was bereaved of my children and solitary, 
An exile and an outcast, 

And these—who hath nourished them ? 
Lo! I was forsaken, alone: 

These—where were they ? 


augmented. And perhaps the general 
truch is taught here, that the persecu- 
tion of the people of God shall be at- 
tended ultimately with a vast increase ; 
and that all the attempts to obliterate 
the church shall only tend finally to en- 
large and strengthen it. J Shall say 
again in thine ears. Or shall say to thee. 
Tie place is too stratt for me. The 
land is too smal). There is not room 
for us all. The entire language here 
denotes a vast accession to the church 
of God. It is indicative of such an in- 
crease as took place when the gospel 
was proclaimed by the apostles to the 
Gentiles; of such an increase as takes 
place in every revival of religion; and 
of such an increase as shall yet more 
abundantly take place when the whole 
world shall become converted to God. 


21. Then shalt thou say in thine heart. | 
In thy mind. Thou shalt wonder at ' 
the multitudes that come, and shalt ask | 


‘ith astonishment whence they all 
come. This verse is designed to de- 
scribe the great increase of the true 
people of God, under the image of a 
mother who had been deprived of her 


children, who should suddenly see her- ; 
self surrounded with more than had | 
been lost, and who should ask in as- : 


tonishment whence they all came. 
G Who hath begotten me these. 


from other nations. They would not 
be the natural increase of Zion or Jeru- 
salem, but they would come in from 
abroad—as if a family that had been 
bereaved shculd be increased by an 


. : The | 
idea here is, that the increase would be ' 


accession from other families. [7 huve 
lost my children. Jerusalem had been 
desolated by wars, and had become like 
a widow that was hereft of all her sons. 
Comp. Notes on ch. xlvii. 8, 9. & A 
captive, and removing to and fro? A 
captive in Babylon, and compelled to 
wander from my own land, and to live 
in a strange and distant country. 
{| These, where had they been? The 
image in this entire verse is one of great 
beauty. It represents a mother who, in 
time of war, had been suddenly deprived 
of all her children, and who had been 
made a widow, and herself made a cap- 
tive, and conveyed from land to land. 
She had been desolate, and had sat 
down and wept. She bad seen ruin 
spread all around her dwelling, and re- 
garded herself as alone. Suddenly she 
finds herself restored to her home, and 
again surrounded with a happy family. 
She sees it increased beyond its former 
numbers, and herself blessed beyond 
all her former prosperity. She looks 
with surprise on this accession, and 
esks with wonder whence all these have 
come, and where they have been. ‘The 
language in this verse is beautifully ex- 
pressive of the agitation of such a state 
of mind, and of the effect which would 
be thus produccd. It indicates surprise, 
mingled with wonder and joy. It re- 
presents vast numbers coming to her, 
and filling the soul of the widowed 
mother with mingled amazement and 
pleasure. The idea here is plain. 
Jerusalem bad been desolate. Her in- 
habitants had been carried captive, of 
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22. Thus saith 2 the Lord Gon, 
Behold, I will lift up mine hand 
to the Gentiles, and set up my 
standard to the people: and they 

z ch. 66. 20. 
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shall bring thy sons in their ! 
arms, and thy daughters shall be 
carried upon their shoulders. 


1 bosom. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


22. Thus saith the Lord Jenovan; 
Lo, I will lift up my hand to the nations, 
And to the people will I erect my standard ; 
And they shall bring thy sons in their arms, 
And thy daughters shall ve borne upon the shoulder. 





4 
had been put to death. But she should 
be restored. And the church of God 
should be increased by a vast accession 
from the Gentile world, so much, that 
the narrow limits which had been 
formerly occupied—the territory of 
Palestine—would now be too small for 
the vast numbers that should be united 
to those who professed to love and wor- 
ship God. 

22. Behold, I will lift up mine hand to 
the Gentiles. To lift up the hand is a 
sign of beckoning to, or inviting ; and 
the idea here is, that God would call the 
Gentiles to partake of the blessings of 
the true religion, and to embrace the 
Messiah. See Note, ch. xi.11. And 
sect up my stundard to the people. To 
the people of other lands; the word here 
being synonymous with the word Gen- 
tiles. A standard, or an ensign, was 
erected in times of war to rally the 
forces of a nation around it; and the 
sense here is, that God would erect a 
Standard, or an ensign, high in the sight 
of all the nations, and that he would 
call them to himself, as a military 
leader musters his forces for battle; 
that is, he would call the nations to 
embrace the true religion. See this 
phrase explained in the Note on ch. xi. 
12, & They shall bring thy sons in their 
arms, Marg., bosom. Jerome renders 
it, in ulmis—in their arms. The LXX, 
éy xéAvw—in the bosom, Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion, dycaAag 
—in their arms. If it means bosom, as 
Gesenius renders it, it refers to the 


means in the arms, as children are 
borne; and the idea is, that the distant 
nations should come and should bear 
with them those who were the children 
of Zion, that is, those who would be- 
come the true friends and worshippers 
of God. | And thy daughters shall be 
carried upon their shoulders. Referring, 
doubtless, to the manner in which 
children were carried. In ch, Ixvi. 12, 
the same idea is expressed by their 
being carried upon the sides, referring 
to the custom still prevalent in the East, 
of placing a child, when it is nursed, 
astride on the side of the mother. The 
following quotation will more fully ex- 
plain the customs here alluded to. “ It 
is a custom, in many parts of the East, 
to carry their children astride upon the 
hip, with the arm around the body. In 
the kingdom of Algiers, where the 
slaves take the children out, the boys 
ride upon their shoulders; and in a re- 
ligious procession, which Symes had an 
opportunity of seeing at Ava, the capital 
of the Burman empire, the first person- 
ages of rank that passed by were three 
children borne astride on men’s shoul- 
ders. It is evident, from these facts, 
that the Oriental children are carried 
sometimes the one way, sometimes the 
other. Nor was the custom, in reality, 
different in Judea, though the prophet 
expresses himself in these terms: ‘ They 
shall bring thy sons ia their arms, and 
thy daughters shall be carried upon 
their shoulders;’ for, according to Dr. 
Russell, the children able to support 


bosom of a garment in which things | themselves are usually carried astride 
Gre carried, But it more probably | on the shoulders; but in infancy they 
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23. And kings shall be thy 
1 nursing fathers, and their ? 
queens thy nursing mothers: they 
shall bow down to thee with their 


§ nourishere. 2 princesses. 


TSATAH. 
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face toward the earth, and lick * 
up the dust of thy feet; and thou 
shalt know that I am the Lorp: 
for they shall not be ashamed © 
that wait for me. 


a Ps. 72. 9, &e. b Rom. 9. 33» 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


23 And kings shall be thy nursing fathers, 
And their queens thy nursing mothers ; 
V ith their faces to the ground shall they bow down to thie, 
And the dust of thy feet shall they lick up: 
And thou shalt know that Iam JEnovau, 
And that they who put their trust in me shall not be ashamed. 


are carried in the arms, or awkwardly 
on one haunch. Dandini tells us that, 
on horseback, the Asiatics ‘carry their 
young children upon their shoulders 
with great dexterity. These children 
hold by the head of him who carries 
them, whether he be on horseback or on 
foot, and do not hinder him from walk- 
ing, nor doing what he pleases.’ ‘This 
augments the import of the passage in 
Isaiah, who speaks of the Gentiles 
bringing children thus; so that distance 
is no objection to this mode of convey- 
mnce, since they may thus be brought 
on horseback from among the peopie, 
however remote.”"—PaxTon, ‘“ Chil- 
dren of both sexes are carried on the 
shoulders. Thus may be seen the 
father carrying his son, the little fellow 
being astride on the shoulder, having, 
with his hands, hoid of his father’s 
head. Girls, however, sit on their 
shoulder, as if on a chair, their legs 
hanging in front, while they also, with 
their hands, lay hold of the head. In 
going to or returning from heathen 
festivals, thousands of parents and their 
children may be thus seen marching 
along with joy. In this way shall the 
Gentiles bring their sons and their 
daughters to Jehovah; kings shall then 
be ‘nursing fathers,’ and queens ‘nurs- 
ing mothers.’”—Roxtents. The sense 
is, that converts should come from 
every land—that the nations should 
flock to the standard of the Messiah. 
And why may it not be regarded asa 
legitimate interpretation of this passage, 


that those who come should bring their 
little children, their sons and their 
daughters, with them? Those who 
were borne were borne upon the arm, 
or upon the shoulder, indicative of their 
being young children; and that is no 
forced interpretation of this passage 
which regards it as teaching that the 
parents who should be converted among 
the Gentiles should bring their offspring 
to the Redeemer, and present them pub- 
licly to God. 

23. And kings shall be thy nursing 
fathers. Marg., Nourishers. That is, 
they should patronise the church of 
God; they should become its open and 
avowed friends; they should protect it 
by their laws, and foster it by their in- 
fluence, and become the personal advo- 
cates of the cause of Zion. The idea is, 
properly, that of guarding, educating, 
and providing for children; and the 
sense is, that kings and princes should 
evince the same tender care for the in- 
terests of the people of God which a 
parent or a nurse does forachild. It 
is needless to say that this has been 
already to a considerable extent ful- 
filled, and that many princes and mo- 
narchs have been the patrons and the 
warm friends of the church, though 
doubtless it is destined to a more ample 
fulfilment still in the happier and 
brighter days of this world’s history, 
when the gospel shall spread every- 
where. It is remarkable that in the 
Sandwich and South Sea Islands, the 
Christian religion has been uniformly, 
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24. Shall the prey be taken from | the mighty, © or ! the lawful cap- 


o@ Matt. 12.29. I the captivity of the just. 


tive delivered? 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


24. Shall the prey be taken away from the mighty ? 
Shall the plunder of him [who is] without coinpassion be rescued ? 





almost, taken ucder the protection of | asks here how it can be accomplished. It 
the kings and chiefs since its first intro- . would involve the work of taking the 


duction there, and has been carried for- ' 


ward and extended under their direct 
authority. They shall bow down to 
thee with their fuce toward theearth. A 
posture indicating the profoundest re- 
verence. ‘This is the common posture 
of shewing great respect in the East. 
q And lick up the dust of thy feet. An 
act of the greatest humiliation. They 
shall shew the utmost possible respect 
and veneration for the church and peo- 
ple of God. They shall indicate their 
deep sense of their own unworthiness 
to have a name and a place in the 
church, and their readiness, in any 
way, to promote its interests, and their 
deep sense of the greatness of the fa- 
vors which it confers on them. 4 For 
they shall not be ashamed that wait for 
me. ‘hey who worship me shall not 
te ashamed of the most humble posture, 
or of the act requiring the decpest self- 
abasement, to show their reverence for 
me. Even those of most elevated rank 
shall be willing to humble themselves 
With the profoundest expressions of 
adoration, 

24. Shall the prey be taken from the 
mighty. ‘This seems to be the language 
of Zion. It is not exactly the language 
of incredulity; it is the language of 
amazement and wonder. God had made 
great promises. He had promised a 
restoration of the captive Jews to their 
own land. He had spoken of their com- 
a deliverance from the power of the 

haldeans. And he had still further 
promised that the blessings of the true 
religion should be extended to the Gen- 
tiles, and that kings and queens should 
come and shew the profoundest adora- 
tion for God and for his cause. With 
amazement and wonder at the greatness 
of these promises, with a full view of 
the difficulties to be surmounted, Zion 


prey from a mighty conqueror, and de- 
livering the captive from the hand of 
the strong and the terrible, a work 
which had not been usually done. G Or 
the lawful capwve delivered?  Marg., 
“ The captivity of the just.” Lowth 
reads this, “shall the prey seized by the 
terrible be rescued?” So Noyes. Lowth 
says of the present Ilebrew text, that 
the reading is a “ palpable mistake ;” 
and that iustead of py, tzdddig, the 
just, the meaning should be yrs, the 
terrib'e. Jerome so read it, and renders 


it, @ robusto—the prey taken by the 
strong. So the Syriac reads it. The 
LXX render it, “if any one is taken 
captive unjustly (acixwe) shall he be 
saved?” But there is no authority 
from the MSS. for changing the preseng 
reading of the Hebrew text; and it is 
not necessary. ‘Lhe word “just,” here 
may either refer to the fact that the 
just were taken captive, and to the 
difficulty of rescuing them; or perhaps, 
as Rosenmiiller suggests, it may be 
taken in the sense of severe or rigid, or 
as standing opposed to benignity or 
mercy, and thus may be synonymous 
with severity and harshness; and the 
meaning may be, that it was difficult to 
rescue a captive from the hands of those 
who had no clemency or benignity, 
such as was Babylon. Grotius under- 
stands it of those who were taken cap- 
tive in a just war, or by the rights of 
war. But the connexion rather de- 
mands that we should interpret it of 
those who were made captive by those 
who were indisposed to clemency, and 
who were severe and rigid in their 
treatment of their prisoners. The idea 
is, that it was difficult or almost im- 
possible to rescue captives from such 
hands, and that, therefore, it was a 
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26. And I will feed them that 


Even the captives ! of the mighty ; oppress thee with their own flesh; 
shall be taken away, and the prey , and they shall be drunken with 4 


of the terrible shall be delivered: 
for I will contend with him that 


their own blood, as with ? sweet 
wine: and all flesh shall know that 


contendeth with thee, and I will | I the Lorp am thy Saviou~ and 


save thy children. 


} captivity. 


thy Redeemer, the Mighty One of 
Jacob. 


d Rey. 16.6 or, new, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


25. For thus saith JEHovan, 
Even the prey 


of the mighty shall be taken away, 


And the spoil of the terrible shall be rescued ; 
And with those who contend with thee I will contend, 


And thy sons I will deliver. 
26. 


And I will cause their oppressors to eat their own flesh ; 


And as with new wine shall they be drunk with their own blood; 
And all flesh shall know that I am Jenovaun thy Saviour, 
And thy Redeemer is the Mighty One of Jacob. 


matter of wonder and amazement that 
that could be accomplished which God 
here promises. 

25. But thus saith the Lonp. The 
meaning of this verse is, that however 
dificult or impracticable this might 
seem to be, yet it should be done. The 
captives taken by the terrible and the 
mighty should be rescued, and should 
be restored to their own land. {| Even 
the captives of the mighty shall be taken 
away. Marg., as in Heb., ‘“ the cap- 
tivity of the mighty.” That which 
could not have been expected to be 
rescued by any ordinary means. That 
which has been captured by a nation 
strong, and terrible, and cruel, and from 
which there was no human power that 
could rescue the prey. The language 
here refers undoubtedly to Babylon, 
and to the captivity of the Jews Hae 
| The prey of the terrible. Of a nation 
formidable, and to be dreaded; cruel, 
and not inclined to compassion; in the 
previous verse described as “just,” i. e., 
indisposed to mercy. {| For Iwill con- 
tend with him, &c. I will punish the 
nation that has inflicted these wrongs 
on thee, and will thus rescue thee from 
bondage. 

26. And I will feed them that oppress 


thee with their own flesh. The language 
here used is that which appropriately 
describes the contentions and distresses 
resulting from discord and internal 
strifes, and the want which usually at- 
tends such discord. Similar language 
occurs in ch. ix. 20. See Note on that 
verse. Their rage shall be excited 
against each other; and there shall be 
anarchy, internal discord, and the desire 
of mutual revenge. They shall destroy 
themselves by mutual conflicts, until 
they are gorged with slaughter, and 
drunk with blood. | And they shall be 
drunken with their own blood. A similar 
expression occurs in Rev. xvi. 6. “ For 
they have shed the blood of the pro- 
phets, and thou hast given them blood 
to drink.” This expression describes a 
state of internal discord and strife, where 
blood wonld be profusely shed, and 
when it would be, as it were, the drink 
of those who were contending with each 
other. Grotius supposes that it refers 
to the conflicts between the Persians and 
the Medes, and those of the Medes-and 
Persians with the Babylonians. Vitringa 
supposes it received its fulfilment in the 
contests which took place in the Roman 
empire, particularly during the reign of 
Diocletian, when so many rivals con- 
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tended for the sovereignty. Perhaps, 
however, it is in vain to attempt to reter 
this to any particular or single conflict, 
or state of anarchy. The language is 
general; and it may mean in general 
that God would guard and protect his peo- 
ple; and that in doing this he would 
fill the ranks of his foes with confusion, 
and suffer them to be torn and distracted 
with internal strifes; and amidst those 
strifes, and by means of them, would 
secure the deliverance and safety of his 
own people. It has not unfrequently 
happened that he has suffered or caused 
discord to spring up among the enemies 
of his people, and distracted their coun- 
sels, and thus secured the safety and 
welfare of those whom they were op- 
posing and prosecuting. ¥ As with 
sweet wine. Marg., new. The Hebrew 
word pDy, means must, or new wine. 
Joel i. 5; iv. 18, Amos ix. 13. The 
LXX render it, ofvoy viov, new wine. 
The must, or new wine, was that which 
flowed from the grapes without being 
pressed, the pure juice which ran first 
after the grapes had been laid in a heap 
preparatory to pressure. The ancients 
had the art of preserving this for a 
long time, so ag to retain its peculiar 
flavor, and were in the habit of drink- 
ing it in the morning, See Hor. Sat. 
L. IL. sat. iv. This had the intoxicat- 
ing property very slightly, if at all; and 
Harmer (Observations, vol. ii. p. 151) 
supposes that the kind here meant was | 
rather such as was used in “ royal 
palaces for its gratefulness,” which was | 
capable of being kept to a great age, 
and consequently that with which the 
people were apt to become intoxicated. | 
Tt is possible, I think, that there may be 
an allusion here to the fact that it re- | 
quired a large quantity of the must or new | 
wine to produce intoxication, and that | 
the idea here is that a large quantity of 
blood would be shed. J And all flesh, 
&ec. All mankind. The effect of all 
thig shall be to diffuse the true religion 
throughout the world. The result of 
the con:entions that shall be excited 
among the enemies of the people of 
Gcd; of their civil wars, and of the 
mutyal slaughter; and of the conse- 
Quent protection and defence of the peo- 
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ple whom they were endeavoring to 
destroy, shall be to diffuse the true re- 
ligion among the nations, and to brin 

all men to acknowledge that he who 
thus protects his church amidst so many 
attempts to destroy it, is the true and 
only God, And the trath taught here 
is, that the fact that his church shall be 
kept from utter extinction and ruin, 
notwithstanding the efforts of so many 
mighty nations to destroy it, shall be 
ample demonstration that God is its 
protector, and that this is the only true 
religion. It would be easy to shew the 
strength of this argument, and the ful- 
filment of this prediction from the re 
cords of the past, and the efforts which 
have been made to destroy the church 
of God. But that would be foreign to 
the design of these Notes. A very 
slight acquaintance with history; with 
the repeated efforts to destroy the an- 
cient people of God in Egypt, in the 
wilderness, in Babylon, and under 
Antiochus Epiphanes; with the early 
persecution of the Christians in Judea; 
with the successive persecutions in the 
Roman Empire, from the time of Nero 
to Diocletian; with the persecution of 
the Waldenses in Switzerland, of the 
Huguenots in France, and of the Re- 
formers 1n England, will be sufficient to 
convince any one that God is the pro- 
tector of the church, and that no 


' weapons formed against her shall pros- 


per. Her enemies shall be distracted 
in their counsels, and left to anarchy 


' and overthrow; and the church shall 
Yise resplendent from all their perse- 
 Cutions, and shall always prosper ulti- 


mately just in proportion to their efforts 


' to destroy it. 


CHAPTER L. 
ANALYSIS. 


This chapter properly consists of two 
parts. The first part comprises the first 
three verses, and contains a statement 
of the reasons why the Jews had been 
rejected and punished as they had been, 
They are to be regarded as in exile in 
Babylon. It might be alleged by some 
of the unbelieving among them that the 
calamities which came upon them were 
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proof of caprice in God, or of want of 
faithfulness, or of want of power, and 
not any proof that they were sinners, 
and were suffering under his righteous 
displeasure. To meet these implied 
charges, and to shew them the true 
eause of their suffering, is the design of 
this portion of the chapter. In this, 
God says— 

(1.) ‘That their sufferings, and their 
rejection, were not the result of mere 
will, or of caprice, on his part. as a hus- 
band often put away his wife without 
any good reason, ver. 1. It was not 
hike an arbitrary divorce. 

(2.) There was a reason for their re- 
jection and punishment, and that reason, 
and the sole reason, was their sins, ver. 1. 
They had brought ali these calamities 
upon themselves, and had in fuct sold 
themselves. 

(3.) It was not for want of power on 
the part of God to save them. His 
nand was not shortened, and he had 
abundantly shewn that he had power to 
defend his people, vs. 2, 3. He was 
able to dry up the sea, and to make the 
rivers a desert; and he clothed the 
heavens with blackness; and he was 
abundantly able, therefore, to save his 
people. 

The second part of the chapter com- 
prises the portion from vs.4toll. This 
relates to a different subject; and in 
rezard to it, there has been considerable 
variety of interpretation. A speaker is 
introduced who claims to be eminently 
qualified for the office to which he was 
called (ver. 4); who has been amply 
endowed by God for the embassage on 
which he is sent (ver. 5); who meets 
With opposition, and who yet receives 
it all with meekness (ver. 6); who puts 
his trust in God, and confides in him 
alone (vs. 7—9); and who calls on all 
who fear the Lord to hear him (ver. 10); 
and who threatens to inflict punishment 
on all who do not listen to him (ver. 11). 
This portion of the chapter has been 
referred, by different interpreters, to 
different individuals. Grotius, Rosen- 
miller, and Gesenius, suppose that it 
refers to the prophet himself. Doder- 
lien, Dathe, Koppe, Augusti, and some 
others, suppose that it refers either to 
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the prophet himself, or to some other 
one living in exile at the time of the 
captivity. Jerome says that this also 
was the prevailing interpretation among 
the Jews in his time. Paulus supposes 
that it is not the prophet who speaks, 
but the better and more pious portion 
of the Jewish people. But the more 
common interpretation is that which 
refers it to the Messiah. In favor of 
this interpretation, the following cone 
siderations may be suggested :— 

(1.) ‘Lhe prophet himself is not known 
to have been in the circumstances here 
described (ver. 6), nor is there any evi- 
dence that this portion can be applied 
tohim. Ofany other prophet to whom 
it would apply we have no knowledge, 
nor would there be any propriety iu 50 
applying the language of Isaiah, if we 
did know of any such one. 

(2 ) The Messianic interpretation has 
almost universally prevailed in the 
Christian church—an argument of value 
only as shewing that when so many 
agree in interpreting any writing, there 
is presumptive proof that they have nct 
mistaken its meaning, and that there is 
ground for the opinion. 

(3.) All the characteristics of the ser- 
vant of God here referred to apply to 
the Redeemer, and are descriptive of 
him and of his work. All that is said 
of his humiliation and meekness, of the 
opposition which he encountered, and 
of his confidence in God, applies emi- 
nently to the Lord Jesus, and to no 
other one. 

(4.) ‘The closing part (ver. 11), where 
the speaker threatens to inflict punish 
meat on his foes, cannot be used with 
reference to Isaiah or any other prophet, 
but has a striking applicability to the 
Messiah. 

(5.) In Luke xviii. $2, the passage 
(ver. 6) is applied by the Lord Jesus to 
himself. He says that the prophecies 
in regard to him must be fulfilled, and 
among other things says, that the fact 
that he should be “‘spitted on,” shoald 
be a fulfilment of a prophecy—-a state- 
ment which has an obvious and manie 
fest reference to this passage in Isaiah. 

_ The passage, if it refers to the Mes- 
siah, relates particularly to bis humilia- 
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és the bill of your mother’s divorce- 

ment, ? whom I have put away? 

or which of my creditors ts i to 
a Jer. 3.8, Hos. 2.2. 
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whom I have sold you? Behold, 
for your iniquities have ye sold 
yourselves, > and for your trans- 
gressions is your mother put 
away. 

b ch. 52. 3 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


1. Thus saith Jenovan :— 


Where is the bill of your mother’s divorcement, 


Whom I have sent away ? 


Or who is he among my creditors 


‘To whom I have sold you ? 


Behold, on account of your iniquities are ye sold ; 
And on account of your transgressions is your mother put away. 


tion and sufferings, and accords with 
that in ch. lili. It embraces the follow- 
ing points or statements: — 

(a) He was appointed by God, and 
endowed for his work, and especially 
fitted to comfort the afflicted and the 
weary, ver. 4. 


when he gave her a writing of divorce, 
and put her away without any just 
cause. The complaint would be, that 
they had been rejected without any just 
cause, and from mere caprice. J Where 
is the bill of your mother’s divorcement, 
&c. God here speaks of himself as the 


| 
(5) He was entirely obedient to God, | husband of his people; or speaks of 


and submitted to all his arrangements 
with cheerfulness, ver. 5. 

(c) He submitted with meekness to 
all the injuries inflicted on him by 
others, even to their deepest expressions 
of contempt, ver. 6. 

(d) He was sustained in these trials 
because he put his trust in God, and 
believed that he could sustain and de- 
liver him, vs. 7—9. 

(e) He calls upon all who feared God 
to put their trust in him, and stay them- 
selves upon their God—an address to 
the pious portion of the nation, ver. 10, 

Cf) He warns those who were trust- 
ing to themselves, and who were seek- 
ing their own welfare only, and con- 


fiding in their own righteousness, that ~ 


he would himself inflict exemplary 
punishment upon them, and that they 
should lie down in sorrow, ver. 11. 


~ 1. Thus saith the Lonp. To the 
Jews in Babylon, who were suffering 
under his hand, and who might be dis- 


revee-~w bw Ww Waee pte VEER wee SUH UUW . 


with them with as much caprice and 
cruelty as a man did with his wide 


himself as having married the church 
to himself, denoting the tender affection 
which he had for his people. This 
figure is frequently used in the Bible. 
: Thus in ch. 1x1). 5, “ As the bridegroom 
rejoiceth over the bride, so shall thy 
' God rejoice over thee.” Isa. liv. 5, 
“ For thy Maker is thy husband.” Jer. 
li, 14, “ Turn, O backsliding children, 
saith the Lord; for I am married unto 
you.” Thus in Rev. xxi. 9, the church 
is called “the bride, the Lamb's wife.” 
Comp. Ezek. ch. xvi. See Lowth’s 
Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, Lec. xxx. 
The phrase, “ bill of divorcement,” re- 
| fers to the writing or instrument which 
; a husband was by law obliged to give a 
wife when he chose for any cause to 
put her away. This custom of divorce 
Moses found probably in existence 
among the Jews, and also in surround- 
ing nations; and as it was difficult, if 
not impossible, at once to remove it, he 
permitted it on account of the hardness 
of the hearts of the Jews. Deut. xxiv. I. 
sineaiagla exweatioc 
ginated probably 
viaws which then prevailed of the na- 
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2. Wherefore, when I came, | was there wone to answer? Is my 
was there no man? when I called, i hand shortened at all, that it can- 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
2. Why was it that when I came, no man was near? 


I called, and there was none to answer ? 





ture of the marriage compact. It was 
extensively regarded as substantially 
like any other compact, in which the 
wife became a purchase from her father, 
and, of course, as she had been purchased, 
the husband claimed the right of dis- 
missing her when he pleased. Moses 
nowhere defines the causes for which a 
man might put away his wife, and left 
these to be judged of by the people 
themselves. But he regulated the way 
in which it might be done. He or- 
dained a law which was designed to 
operate as a material check on the hasty 
feelings, the caprice, and the passions 
of the husband. He designed that it 
should be with him, if exercised, not a 
matter of mere caprice, or excited feel- 
ing, without deliberation, but that he 
should take time to deliberate upon it; 
and hence he ordained that in all cases 
a formal instrument of writing should 
be executed, releasing the wife from the 
marriage tie, and leaving her at liberty 
to pursue her own inclinations in regard 
to future marriages. Deut. xxiv. 2. k 
is evident that this would operate very 
materially in favor of the wife, and in 
checking and restraining the excited 
passions of the husband. See Jahn’s 
Biblical Archeo., § 160; Michaelis’ 
Comm. on the Laws of Moses, vol. i., 
pp. 450—478; ii., 127—140; ed. Lond. 
1814, 8vo. Yet it is evident that even 
all this precaution would not altogether 
prevent the occurrence of divorces from 
passion, caprice, or without any reason- 
able cause. In the passage before us, 
God says that he had not rejected his 
people. He had not executed a bill of 
divorce against them. He had not been 
governed by the caprice, sudden pas- 
sion, or cruelty which husbands often 
evinced. There was a just cause why 
he had treated them as he had; and he 
did not regard them as the children of 
a divorced wife. The phrase, “your 


mother,” here is used to denote the na- 
tion, the ancestry from whom they 
were descen’ed. They were not re- 
garded as the children of a disgraced 
mother. f Or which of my creditors is 
it to whom I have sold you? Among 
the Hebrews, a father had the right 
conceded to him by the law of Moses, 
if he was oppressed with deht, to sell 
his children. Ex. xxi. 7; Neh. v. 5. 
In like manner, if a man had stolen 
anything, and had nothing to make 
restitution, he might be sold for the 
theft. Ex. xxii. 3. If a man also was 
poor and unable to pay his debts, he 
might be sold. Lev. xxv. 39; 2 Kings 
iv. 1; Matt. xvili. 25. On the subject 
of slavery among the Hebrews, and the 
Mosaic laws in regard to it, see Mi- 
chaelis’ Comm. on the Laws of Moses, 
vol. ii., p. 155, seq., ed. 8vo, Lond. 1814. 
In this passage, God says that he had 
not been governed by any such motives 
in his dealings with his people. He 
had not been governed by any such 
necessity. He had not dealt with them 
as @ poor parent sometimes felt himself 
under a necessity of doing, when he 
sold his children, or as a creditor did 
when a man was not able to pay him. 
He had been governed by different 
motives, and he had punished them 
only on account of their transgressions, 
q Ye have sold yourselves. That is, you 
have gone into captivity only on ac- 
count of your sins, It has been your 
own act; and yon have thus become 
bondmen to a foreign power only by 
your own choice. | Js your mother put 
away. Retaining the figure respecting 
divorce. The nation has been rejected 
and suffered to go into exile only on 
account of its transgressions. 

2. Wherefore, when I came, was there 
no man? ‘That is, when I came to 
call you to repentance, when I sent my 
messengers to you, why was there no 
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not redeem? or have I no power | a wilderness: their fish stinketh, 
to deliver? behold, at my rebuke I | because there is no water, and 
dry up the sea, I make the rivers ! dieth for thirst. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


Is my hand so greatly shortened that it cannot redecm ? 
And is there no strength in me to deliver ? 

Lo! at my rebuke I dry up the sea, 

And make the rivers a desert: 

Their fish putrefy for want. of water, 


And they die with thirst. 





man of the nation to yield obedience? 
The sense is, that they had not been 
punished without. warning, or because 
God was unable to save them. He had 
sent his messengers. He had called 
them to repentance. But no one obeyed 
him; no one heard his voice. The 
Chaldee renders this, “‘ Wherefore did I 
send my prophets, and they did not 
turn? ‘They prophesied, but they did 
not attend.” f When I called. When 
I called the nation to repentance. | Was 
there none to answer? None obeyed, or 
regarded my voice. It was not, there- 
fore, by his fault that they had been 
punished, but it was because they did 
not hearken to his voice, and listen to 
the messengers which he had sent unto 
them. 4 Js my hand shortened at all. 
The meaning of this is, that it was not 
because God’s power was weakened, 
er that he was unable to save, that 
they had been thus punished. The 
hand, in the Scriptures, is an emblem 
of power or strength, as it is the instru- 
ment by which we accomplish our pur- 
poses. To shorten the hand, z e., to 
cut it off, is an emblem of diminishing 
or destroying our ability to execute any 
purpose. Sce ch. lix.1. So in Num. xi. 
23, “Is the Lorp’s hand waxed short ?” 
@ That it cannot redeem? That it can- 
not rescue or deliver you. That idea 
is, that it was from no want of power 
on the part of God; it was not because 
he was less able to save them than he 
had been in former times, that they 
were sold into captivity, and sighed in 
bondage. 4 Behold, at my rebuke. At 
my chiding—as a father rebukes a dis- 
obedient child, or as a man would re- 


buke an excited multitude. He gave 
command, and the sea was dried up. 
Similar langaage is used of the Saviour 
when he stilled the tempest on the sea 
of Gennesareth. ‘“ Then he arose and 
rebuked the winds and the sea, and 
there was a great calm.” Matt. viii. 26, 
The reference here is, undoubiedly, to 
the fact that God dried up the Red 
Sea, or made a way for the children of 
Israel to pass through it. The idea is, 
that he who had power to perform such 
a stupendous miracle as that, had power 
also to deliver his people at any time, 
and that, therefore, it was for no want 
of power in him that the Jews were 
suffering in exile. “| I make the rivers 
a wilderness, I dry up streams at plea- 
sure, and have power even to make 
the bed of rivers, and all the country 
watered by them, a pathless and an 
unfruitful desert.  Zheir fish stinketh, 
The waters leave them, and the fish 
die and putrefy. It is not uncommon 
in the East for large streams and even 
rivers thus to be dried up by the in- 
tense heat of the sun, and by being lost 
in the sand. In the summer months 
it is common for the streams to be dry. 
Thus the brook Kedron, which runs on 
the east of Jerusalem, is dry a con- 
siderable part of the year. ‘Thus the 
river Barrady, the ancient Abana pro- 
bably, which flows through the fertile 
plain on which Damascus, is situated, 
and which ia divided into innumerable 
streams and canals to water the city 
and the gardens adjacent to it, after 
flowing to a short distance from the city, 
is wholly lost—partly absorbed in the 
sands, and partly dried up by the in- 
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3. I clothe the heavens with 
blackness, and I make sackcloth 
their covering. 

4. The Lord Gop hath given 
me the tongue of the learned, — 

c Matt. 13. 54. 
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that I should know how to speak 
a word in season to him that is 
weary: 4 he wakencth morning by 
morning, he wakencth mine ear to 


hear as the learned. 
d Matt. 11. 29, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


3. I clothe the heavens with blackness ; 
And I make sackcloth their covering. 


4. 


The Lord Jenovan hath given to me the tongue of the learned, 


That I may know how to strengthen him that is weary by a word, 
He wakeneth me morning by morning ; 


He wakeneth ming ear, 


That I may hear as disciples do. 





tense rays of the sun. See Jones’ Ex- 
cursions to Jerusalem, Czypt, &c. The 
idea here is, that it was God who had 
power to dry up those streams, and that 
he who could do that, could save and 
vindicate bis people. 

3. Iclothe the heavens with blackness. 
With the dark clouds of a tempest— 
perhaps an allusion to the remark- 
able clouds and tempests that encircled 
the brow of Sinai when he gave the 
Jaw. Or possibly alluding to the thick 
darkness which he brought over the 
Jand of Egypt. Ex. x. 21. Grotius. 
In the previous verse, he had stated 
what he did on the earth, and referred 
to the exhibitions of his great power 
there. He here refers to the exhibition 
of his power in the sky; and the ar- 
gument is, that he who had thus the 
power to spread darkness over the face 
of the sky, had power also to deliver 
his people. 4 Z make sackcloth their 
covering. Alluding to the clouds. Sack. 
cloth was a coarse and dark cloth which 
was usually worn as an emblem of 
mourning. See Note on ch. iii, 24. 
The same image is used in Rev. vi. 12, 
“ And I beheld when he had opened 
the sixth seal, and lo, there was a great 
earthquake ; and the sun became black 
as sackcloth of hair.” To say, there- 
fore, that the heavens were clothed with 
sackcloth, is one of the most striking 
and impressive figures which can be 
conceived. It is an image of the sub- 
Jime in the highest degree. 


4. -The Lord Gop hath given me. 
This verse commences a new subject, 
and the deliverer is directly introduced 
as himself speaking. ‘The reasons why 
this is supposed to refer to the Mes- 
siah have been given iu the analysis to 
the chapter. ‘Those reasons will be 
strengthened by the examination of the 
particular expressions in the passage 
(vs. 4—11), and by showing, as we 
proceed in the exposition, in what way 
they are applicable to him. It will be 
assumed that the reference is to the 
Messiah; and we shall find that it is a 
most beautiful description of his cha- 
racter, and of some of the principal 
events of his life. This verse is de- 
signed to state how he was endowed for 
the office which he was to sustain, and 
fitted for the peculiar work to which he 
was called. ‘The whole endowment is 
traced to JEHovAH God. It was he 
who had called him; he who had given 
him the tongue of the learned, and he 
who had carefully and attentively quali- 
fied him for his work. | The tongue 
of the learned. Heb., The tongue of 
those who are instructed; z. e., of the 
eloquent; or the tongue of instruction 
(wadeiag, LXX); that is, he has quali- 
fied me to instruct others. He has 
given me the tongue of an instructor, 
and fitted me to impart knowledge. It 
does not mean human science or learn- 
ing; nor does it mean that any other 
had been qualified as he was, or that 
there were any others who were learned 
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€ mine ear, and I was not € rebel- 
lious, neither turned away back, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


5. The Lord JEwovan opened for me the ear, 
And I was not rebellious, 
Neither did I turn away back. 





like him; but it means that on the sub- 
ject of religion, or the great doctrines 
and duties pertaining to God and man, 
he was eminently endowed with intel- 
ligence and with eloquence. In regard 
to the Redeemer’s power of instruction, 
the discourses which he delivered, as 
recorded in the New Testament, and 
especially his sermon on the Mount, 
may be referred to. None on the sub- 
ject of religion ever spake like him; 
none was ever so well qualified to in- 
struct mankind. Comp. Matt. xiii. 54. 
q That I should know how to speak a 
word in season, &c. The Hebrew here 
is, “that I might know how to strengthen 
with a word the weary,” that is, that 
he might sustain, comfort, and refresh 
them by his promises and his counsels. 
The Redeemer came particularly to 
comfort the afflicted, to sustain the 
burdened and the weary. See Matt. 
xi. 28—30. He here says, that he had 
been endowed in a special manner for 
that work, and that this was a par- 
ticular object which he had in view. 
How eminently he was fitted to alle- 
viate those who were heavy Jaden with 
sin, and to comfort those who were 
weary and burdened with calamities 
and trials, may be seen by the slightest 
reference to the New Testament, and 
the most partial acquaintance with his 
instructions and his life. ‘The weary 
here are those who are burdened with 
a sense of guilt, and borne down with 
a load of transgressions; who feel that 
they have no strength to bear up under 
the mighty load, and who therefore 
Seek relief. See Matt. xi. 28. He 
wakeneth morning by morning. That is, 
he wakens me every morning early. 
The language is taken from an in- 
struc‘or who awakens his pupils early 
in order that they may receive instruc- 


tion. The idea is, that the Redeemer 
would be eminently endowed, under the 
divine instruction and guidance, for his 
work. He should be one who was, so 
to speak, in the school of God, and who 
should be qualified to impart instruc- 
tion to others. He wakeneth mine 
ear, &c. He makes me attentive; and 
by the nature of the truths which he 
imparts he commands the fixed atten- 
tion. To awaken the ear is to prepare 
one to receive instruction. The expres- 
sions, to open the ear, to uncover the 
ear, to awaken the ear, &c., occur often 
in the Scriptures in the sense of pre- 
paring to receive instruction, or of dis- 
posing to receive divine communica- 
tions. The sense here is plain. The 
Messiah would be taught of God, and 
would be inclined to receive all that he 
imparted. Yo hear as the learned. 
Many translate the phrase here as “ dis- 
ciples,” that is, as those who are learn- 
ing. So Lowth, “ with the attention of 
a learner.” So Noyes, “in the manner 
of a disciple.” ‘The LXX render it, 
“he has given me an ear to hear.” 
The idea is, probably, that he was at- 
tentive, as they are who wished to learn; 
that is, as docile disciples. The figure 
is taken from a master who in the 
morning summons his pupils around 
him, and imparts instruction to them. 
And the doctrine which is taught is, 
that the Messiah would be eminentiy 
qualified by divine teaching to be the 
instructor of mankind. The Chaldee 
paraphrases this, “morning by morn- 
ing he anticipates (the dawn), that he 
may send his prophets, if perhaps they 
may open the ears of sinners, and rece'> 
instruction.” . 
5. The Lord Gop hath opened mixe 
ear. This is another expression de- 
noting that he was attentive to the 
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6. I & gave my back to the 
smiters, and my cheeks to them 
g Matt. 26. 67; 27. 26. 


ISAIAH. 
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that plucked off the hair: I hid 
not my face from shame and spite 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


6. My back I gave to the smiters, 
And iny cheeks to them that plucked the beard; 
My face I did not hide from shame and spitting. 





import of the divine commission. See 
Ps. xl.6. And I was not rebellious. 
I willingly undertook the task of com- 
municating the divine will to mankin4. 
Notwithstanding the greatness of the 
undertaking, and the sufferings which 
were to be connected with it, yet he did 
not hesitate or refuse to undertake the 
great and important work. The state- 
ment here is in accordance with all that 
is said of the Messiah, that he was 
willing to come and do the will of God; 
that he had no hesitation, and no reluc- 
tance; and that whatever trials the 
work involved, he was prepared to meet 
them. See Ps, x]. 6—8. Comp. Heb. 
x. 4—10. 


6. I gave my back to the smiters. I 
submitted willingly to be scourged or 
whipped. This is a statement of the 
trials to which he was subjected in exe- 
cuting the commission which God gave 
him. He was willing to undertake a 
work which involved the certainty that 
he would be scourged; and he yielded 
himself voluntarily to this. This is one 
of the parts of this chapter which can 
be applied to no other one but the Mes- 
siah. There is not the slightest evi- 
dence, whatever may be supposed to 
have been the probability, that Isaiah 
was subjected to any such trial as this, 
or that he was scourged in a public 
manner. Yet it was literally fulfilled 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. Matt. xxvii. 
26. Comp. Luke xviii. 33. And my 
cheeks to them that plucked off the hair. 
Literally, ‘‘my cheeks to those who 
pluck, or pull.” The word here used 


(v1) means, properly, to polish, to 
sharpen, to make smooth ; then to make 
smooth the head, to make bald ; that is, 
to pluck out the hair, or the beard. To 


do this, was to offer the highest insult 
that could be imagined among the 
Orientals. The beard is suffered to 
grow long, and is regarded as @ 
mark of honor. Nothing is regarded 
as more infamous than to cut it off (see 
2 Sam. x. 4), or to pluck it out; and 
there is nothing which an Oriental will 
sooner resent than an insult offered to 
his beard. “It is a custom among’ the 
Orientals, as well among the Greeks as 
among other nations, to cultivate the 
beard with the utmost care and solici- 
tude, so that they regard it as the highest 
possible insult if a single hair of the 
beard is taken away by violence.” Wile 
liam of Tyre, an eastern archbishop, 
Gesta Dei, p. 802, quoted in Harmer, 
vol. ii, p. 359. It is customary to beg 
by the beard, and to swear by the beard. 
“By your beard; by the life of your 
beard; God preserve your beard; God 
pour his blessings on your beard,”—~are 
common expressions there. The Mae 
hometans have such a. respect for the 
beard, that they think it criminal to 
shave. Harmer, vol. ii. p. 360. The 
LXX render this, “I gave my cheeks to 
buffeting,” sic paiopa, that is, to being 
smitten with the open hand, which was 
literally fulfilled in the case of the Re- 
deemer. Matt. xxvi. 67; Mark xiv. 65. 
The general sense of this expression is, 
that he would be treated with the 
highest insult. J hid not my face 
Srom shame and spitting. Tospit on any 
one was regarded among the Orientals, 
as itis everywhere else, as an expres- 
sion of the highest insult and indignity, 
Deut. xxv. 9; Num. xii. 14; Job xxx. 
10. Among the Orientals, also, it was 
regarded as an insult—as it should be 
everywhere—to spit in the presence of 
any person, Thus among the Medes, 
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7. For the Lord Gop will help | me; who will contend with me ? 
me; therefore shall I not be cone : let us stand together: who is! mine 
founded: therefore have I svt my ' adversary? ‘ let him come near to 
face like a flint, and I know that: me. 
I shall not be ashamed. 

8. He" is near that justifieth | 

h Rom. 8. 32—34. ‘ 
NEW TRANSLATION. 
7. For the Lord JEnovan is my helper, 
Wherefore I shall not be ashamed ; 
Wherefore I place my face as a flint, 
And I know that I shall not be ashamed. 
8. lle who justifies me is near; 
Who will contend with me? Let us stand up together; 
Who is mine adversary ? let him come near. 


V the master of my case. 
& Zech. 3.1, &c. Rey. 12. 10, 


thus treated in a cause so glorious, and 
which must finally triumph and prevail. 
Therefore have I set my face like a 
int. To harden the face, the brow, 


Herodotus says that Deioces ordained, 
that “to spit in the king’s presence, or 
in the presence of each other, was an 
act of indecency.” B. i. 99. So also 


among the Arabians it is regarded as 
an offence. Niebuhr’s Travels, i. 57, 
Thus Monsieur d’Arvieux tells us, “the 
Arabs are sometimes disposed to think, 
that when a person spits, it is done out 
of contempt; and that they never do it 
before their superiors.” Voy. dans la 
Pal. p. 140. Harmer, iv. 439. This 


act of the highest indignity was per- | 


the forehead, might be used either in a 
bad or a good scuse—in the former as 
denoting shamelessness or haughtiness 
(Note, ch. xlviii. 4); in the latter, de- 
noting courage, firmness, resolution, 
It is used in this sense here; and it 
means that the Messiah would be firm 
'and resolute amidst all the contempt 
and scorn which he would meet; that 


formed in reference to the Redeemer ; he had made up his mind to endure it, 
(Matt. xxvi. 67; xxvii. 30); and this | and would not shrink from any kind or 
expression of their contempt he bore, degree of suffering which should be 
with the utmost meekness, This ex- } necessary to accomplish the great work 
pression is one of the proofs that this | in which he was engaged. A similar 
entire passage refers to the Messiah. ' expression occurs in Ezck. i. 8, 9, 
It is said (Luke xviii. 82) that the pro- ; ‘‘ Behold I have made thy face strong 
phecies should be fulfilled by his being | against their faces, and thy forehead 
Spit upon, and yet there is no other pro- | strong against their foreheads. As an 
phecy of the Old Testament but this ‘adamant, harder than a flint, have I 
which contains such a prediction. 1made thy forehead; fear them not, 

7. For the Lord Gop will help me. ' neither be dismayed at their looks.” 
That is, he will sustain me amidst all! 8. He is nearthat justifiethme. That 
these indignities, and these expressions , is, God who will vindicate my character, 
of contempt and scorn. He will con-! and who approves what I do, dves not 
duct me through all my sufferings, and: leave nor forsake me, and I can with 
therefore I am sustained in the midst of ' confidence commit myself and my cause 
my many trials. | Shall J not be con- ; to him. See Note, ch. xlix. 4. The 
founded, Heb., I shall not be ashamed; ! word justify here is not used in the 
that is, I shall not be deceived, or dis- . sense in which it is often in the Scrip- 
appointed in my hopes. I shall bear all | tures, as denoting the act by which a 
this with the assurance of his favor and | sinner is justified before God, but in the 
protection; and I shall not blush to be | proper, judicial sense, he would declure 
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9. Behold, the Lord Gop will 
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old as a garment; the moth ! shall 


help me; who zs he ¢haé shall con- eat them up. 


demn me? * lo, they all shall wax 
k Job 13. 28. 


ich. 51.8, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


9. Behold, the Lord JEnovau will help me; 
Who is he that will condemn me ? 
Lo! they all shall waste away like a garment; 
The moth shall consume them. 
el SS ce re ah 


him to be righteous ; he would vindicate 
his character; he would stand forth as 
his patron and judge, and would show 
him to be innocent. This was done by 
all the testimonials of God in his favor 
—by the voice which spake from 
heaven at his baptism—by all the 
miracles which he wrought, shewing 
that he was commissioned and approved 
by God—by the fact that even Pilate 
was constrained to declare him inno- 
cent—by all the wonders that attended 
his crucifixion, shewing that “he was a 
righteous man,” even in the view of the 
Roman centurion (Luke xxiii. 47), and 
by the fact that he was raised from the 
dead, and was taken to heaven, and 
placed at the right hand of the Father 
—thus shewing that his whole work 
was approved by God, and thus fur- 
nishing the most ample vindication of 
his character from all the accusations of 
his foes. “ Who will contend with me? 
This question indicates confidence in 
God, and in the integrity of his own 
character. The language here is taken 
from the transactions im the courts of 
justice, and it is a solemn call on any 
who would dare to oppose him to enter 
into a trial, and aHege the accusations 
against him before the tribunal of a holy 
God. The sense is, Ido not fear my 
enemies and my detractors. My cause 
is safe with God. | Let us stand to- 
gether. Before the seat of the judgment, 
asin a court. Comp. Note, ch. xli. 1. 
q ‘Who is mine adyersary? Marg., 
“Who is the master of my cause?” 
The Heb. is, Lord (bya, baal) of judg- 
ment. The expression means, not 
merely one who has a law-suit, or a cause, 
but one who is “lord of the judgment,” 
a. €., possessor of the cause, or one who 


has a claim, and who conld demand 
that the judgment should be in his 
favor. And the call here is on any 
who should have such a claim to pre- 
fer against the Messiah; who should 
have any real ground of accusation 
against him; that is, it is an assertion 
of innocence. { Let him come near to 
me. Let him come and make his 
charges, and enter on the trial. 

9. The Lord Gop will help me. See 
ver. 7. In the Hebrew this is, “the 
Lord JEHOVAH,” aS it is in ver. 7 also, 
and these are among the places where 
our translators have improperly ren- 
dered the word nim, JEuovanH, by the 
word “God.” | Who is he that shall 
condemn me? If JELOVAH is my advo- 
cate and friend, my cause must be right. 
None can procure my condemnation in 
a fair trial of the cause. Similar lan- 
guage is used by the Apostle Paul: “If 
God be for us, who can be against us?” 
Rom. vill. 831; and in Ps. exviil. 6: 

JENOVAH is on my side; I will not fear: 

What can man do unto me? 
@ They all shall wax old, &. All my 
enemies shall pass away, as a garment 
is worn Out, and cast aside. The idea 
is, that the Messiah should survive all 
their attacks; his cause, his truth, and 
his reputation would live, while all the 
power, the influence, the reputation of 
his adversaries, would vanish as a gar- 
ment that is worn out, and then thrown 
away. The same image respecting his 
enemies is used again in ch. li. 8. It is 
a strong figure, denoting that hzs cause 
should triumph, and that his enemies 
should all perish. Zhe moth shall eat 
them up. The moth is a well known 
insect attached particularly to woollen 
clothes, and which soon consumes them. 
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10. Who ts among you that 
feareth the Lorp, that obeyeth 
the voice of his servant, that 
walketh 7 darkness, ™ and hath 

m Ps. 23.4. Micah 7. 8. 


CHAPTER L. 


8t 


no light? let him trust "in the 
name of the Lorn, and stay upon 
his God. 


n Job 13.15. Ps. 52. 8. 
10. 35—37. 


Nabum 1.7. eb. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


10. Who is there among you that feareth Jenovan, 
That obeyeth the vuice of his servant, 
That wall eth in darkness, and seeth no light ? 
Let him trust in the name of J eEnHovaAun, 
Let him stay himself upon his God. 


ee, a ee 


It is a species of butterfly. In eastern 
countries, where wealth consisted much 
in changes of raiment, the depredations 
of the moth would be particularly to be 
feared; and hence it is frequently re- 
ferred to in the Bible. The sense here 
is, that the adversaries of the Messiah 
would be wholly destroyed. 

10. Who is among you that feareth the 
Lorp. ‘This whole prophecy is con- 
cluded with an address in this verse 
made to the friends of God, and in the 
next verse to his enemies. It is the 
language of the Messiah addressed to 
these two classes of the human family, 
calling on the one to put their trust in 
JEHOVAH, and threatening the other 
with his own displeasure and wrath. 
The exhortation in this verse is made 
in view of what is said in the previous 
verses. It is the entreaty of the Re- 
deemer to all «vho love and fear God, 
and who may be placed in circumstances 
of trial and darkness as he was, to 
imitate his example, and not to rely 
on their own power, but to put their 
trust in the arm of JEnovar. He hath 
done this, vs. 7—9. He had been af- 
flicted, persecuted, forsaken by men 
(ver. 6), and he had at that time con- 
fided in God, and committed his cause 
to him; and he had never left or for- 
saken him. Encouraged by his exam- 
ple, he exhorts all others to do the same, 
and to cast themselves on the care of 
him who would defend a righteous 
cause. §[ That feareth ihe Lonp. Who 
are worshippers and fmends of JEHOVAH. 
This is an address to the pious; to all 
wuo love and honor God, FY Zhut olcy- 

VOL. Ill. 





eth the voice of his servant. The Mes- 
siab. See Note, ch. xliii. 1. This ig 
another characteristic of piety. They 
who fear the Lord will also obey the 
voice of the Redeemer. They put their 
trust in him, and rely upon his pro- 
mises. 9] Zhat walketh in darkness, &e. 
In a manner similar to the Messiah. 
ver. 6. Who are in the midst of trials 
and afflictions; or who are in mental 
sorrow and distress, Who are conscious 
of deep depravity; who feel that they 
are guilty; and who are left to dark- 
ness, sadness, and gloom. God’s true 
people experience afflictions like others, 
and have often trials peculiarly their 
own. They are sometimes in deep 
darkness of mind, and see no light. 
Comfort bas forsaken them, and their 
days and nights are passed in deep aud 
dreadful gloom. Let him trust in the 
name of the Lorp. The Messiah had 
done this (vs. 8, 9), and he exhorts all 
others to do it. Hecame for this pure 
pose to entreat the true friends of God 
after his own example, to confide in Je 
hovah in times of darkness and calamity. 
Doing this, they would obtain divine as- 
sistance, and would find that he would 
never leave nor forsake them. | And 
stay upon his God. Lean upon him, as 
one does on a staff or other support. 
It means, that God alone could suppert 
them in trial and in darkness, and that 
if they confided in him, he would never 
leave them. This may be regarded 
still as the language of the merciful Re- 
deemer, appealing to his own example, 
and entreating all who are in like cir- 
cumstances to put their trust in God. 
G 
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11. Behold, all ye that kindle a 
fire, that compass yourselves about 
with sparks: walk ° in the light 


of your fire, and in the sparks | 


o Eccles. 11. 9. 


ISAIANT, 
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that ye have kindled. ‘This shall 
ye have of mine hand; ye shall lie 
down in sorrow.? 


p Ps. 16.4 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


11. Behold, all ye who kindle a fire, 
Who compass yourselves with sparks ; 
Walk ye in the light of your fire, 
And in the sparks which ye have kind'ed! 
From my hand this shall be unto you, 
That ye shall lie down in sorrow. 





God never lcaves nor forsakes those 
who confide in him. 

ll. Behold, all ye that hindle a fire. 
This verse refers to the wicked. In the 
previous verse, the Messiah had called 
upon all the pious to put their trust in 
God, and it is there implied that they 
would do so. In times of darkness and 
calamity, instead of trusting to them- 
selves, they would put their reliance on 
Jehovah, and confide in him to impart 
light to them, and they would not be 
disappointed. But it would not be so 
with the wicked. They would put no 
confidence in God. In times of dark- 
ness and calamity, instead of trusting in 
him, they would confide in their own 
resources, and endeavor to kindle a 
light for themselves in which they might 
walk. But the result would be, that, 
while they walked in their own light, 
they would find no comfort, and would 
ultimately, under his hand, he down in 
eorrow. ‘The figure is continued from 
the previous verse. The pious who are 
in darkness wait patiently for the light 
witch JEHOVAH shall kindle for them. 
Lut not so with the wicked. They at- 
tempt to kindle a light for themselves, 
and to walk in that. The phrase, 
“that kindle a fire,” refers to all the 
pians which men form with reference 
to their own salvation; all which they 
rely upon to guide them through the 
darkness of this world. It may include, 
therefore, all the schemes of human 
philosophy, of false religion, of heathen- 
isin, of infidelity, deism, and self-righte- 
ousness; all dependence on our good 


works, our charities, and our prayers. 
All these are lights; false lights which 
men enkindle in order to guide them- 
selves when they resolve to cast off 
God, and to renounce his revelation and 
to resist his Spirit. It may have had a 
primary reference to the Jews who 
were so often rejecting the divine guid- 
ance, and who relicd so much on theme 
selves, but it also includes all human 
attempts at salvation, and all the plans 
which men devise to conduct themselves 
to heaven. ‘The confidence of the pious 
(ver. 10) is in the light of God; that of 
the wicked is in the light of men, 
“| That compass yourselves about with 
sparks, There has been considerable 
variety in the interpretation of the word 
here rendered sparks, nim. It occurs 
nowhere else in the Bible, though the 
word (o%) occurs in Prov. xxvi. 18, 
where it is rendered in the text, fire- 


brands, and in the margin, flames, or 
sparks, Gesenius supposes that these 
are different forms of the same word, 
and renders the word here, burning 
arrows, fiery darts. The Vulgate renders 
it, flames. The LXX, gdoyi, flame. In 
the Syriac, the word has the sense of 
lightning. Vitringa supposes it means 
Jaggots, and that the sense is, that they 
encompass themselves with faggots, in 
order to make a great conflagration. 
Lowth renders it very loosely, “ who 
heap the fuel round about.” But it is 
probable that our translation has given 
the true sense, and that the reference is 
to human devices, which give no steady | 
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and clear light, but which may be com- 
pared with a spark struck from a flint. 
And the idea probably is, that all human 
devices for saivation bear about the same 
resemblance to the true plan proposed by 
God, which a momentary spark in the 
dark does to the clear shining of a bright 
light like that of the sun. If this is the 
sense, it is a most graphic and striking 
description of the nature of cll the 
schemes by which the sinner hopes to 
save himself. Walk in the light of 
your fire. That is, you will walk in 
that light. It is not a command, as if 
he wished them to do it, but it is a de- 
claration, which is intended to direct 
their attention to the fact, that if they 
did this, they would lie down in sorrow. 
It is language such as we often use, as 
when we say to a young man, “Go on 
a little farther in a career of dissipation, 
and you will bring yourself to poverty, 
and shame, and death.” Or as if we 
should say to a man near a precipice, 
“Go on a little farther, and you will 
fall down and be dashed in pieces.” The | 
essential idea is, that this course would , 
lead to ruin. It is implied that they | 
would walk on in this way and be de- 
stroyed. This shall ye have, &c. As 
the result of this, you shall lie down in 
sorrow. Herder renders this: 

One movement of my hand upon you, 

And ye shall lie down in sorrow. 
IJow simple and yet how sublime an ex- 
pression is this! The Messiah but lifts 
his hand, and the lights are quenched. 
They lie down sad and dejected in dark- 
ness and sorrow. The idea is, that thry 
should receive their doom from his 
hand, and that it would be as easy for 
him, as is the uplifting or waving of the 
hand, to quench all their lights, and 
consign them to grief. This shall 
be the doom of all the wicked; of all 
who reject the Messiah; of all who de- 
pend on their own righteousness, and on 
any human plan or device for salvation. 
Comp. Matt. xxv. 


CHAPTER LL 


ANALYSIS, 


This chapter, together with ch. lii. 
1—12, 1s one connected portion, and in- 
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jury has been done by separating it, and 
constituting two chapters. It is a por- 
tion of Isaiah of exquisite beauty, and is 
a most suitable introduction to the im- 
portant portion which follows (ch. lii. 
13—15; ch. lili.) respecting the Messiah, 
This part is desigued chiefly to comfort 
the Jews in their exi'e. They are ree 
garded as in Babylon, near the close of 
their captivity, and as earnestly desiring 
to be rescued. It is somewhat dramatic 
in its character, and is made up of alter- 
nate addresses of God and his people— 
the one urging the strong language of 
consolation, and the other fervent peti- 
tions for deliverance. The following 
analysis will rive a correct view of the 
chapter :— 

I. God addresses them in the language 
of consolation, and directs them to re- 
member the founder of their nation, and 
assures them that He is able also to de- 
liver them, vs. 1—3. 

(a) He speaks of them as pious, and 
as seeking the Lord, ver. 1. 

(4) They were to remember Abraham 
and Sarah—the quarry, so to speak, from 
which the nation had been hewed ;— 
they were to remember how feeble they 
were, and yet how God had made a 
great nation of them, and to remember 
his promises to them, and to feel assured 
that God was equally able to conduct 
them forth and to multiply them into a 
great nation, vs. 1, 2. 

(c) A direct promise that God would 
comfort Zion, and make it like Eden, 
ver. 3. 

If. God calls upon his people to 
hearken to him, with the assurance that 
he would extend the true religion even 
to the Gentile world, and that his sal- 
vation should be more permanent than 
were the heavens, vs. 4—6. 

(a) He would make his religion a 
light to the Jewish people,ver.4. Though 
now in darkness, yet they should be 
brought forth into light. 

(6) He would extend it to the isles—~ 
to the heathen world, ver. 5. 

(c) It should be everlasting. The 
heavens should grow old and vanish, 
but his salvation should not be abolished, 
ver, 6. . 

IlI. God assures them that tuey have 
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CHAPTER LI. 


1. Hearken * to me, ye that > 
follow after righteousness, ye that 


a ver. 7. b Rom. 9. 30, 31. 


ISATAH. 
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seck the Lorp: look unto the rock 
whence ye are hewn, and to the 
hole of the pit whence ye are 


' digged. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
1. Hearken unto me ye that pursue righteousness, 


Ye that seek Jenovan, 


Look to the rock whence ye were hewn, 
And to the excavation of the pit whence ye were digged. 





no reason to despond on account of the 
number and power of their enemies. 
However mighty they were, yet they 
should he consumed, as the moth eats up 
a garment, and as the worm consumes 
wool, vs. 7, 8. 

1V. The people are introduced as call- 
ing upon God, and as beseeching him 
to interpose, as be had done in former 
times, in their behalf, vs. 9,10. In this 
appeal, they refer to what God had 
done in former periods, when he cut 
Rahab, ¢. e., Egypt, in pieces, and when 
ke dried up the sea, and delivered his 

eople, and they cry to him to interpose 
in like manner again, and to deliver 
them. 

V. To this petition JEHovaun.replies, 
vs. ll—16, He assures them, 

(a) That his redeemed shall return 
with joy and triumph, ver. 11. 

(6) He was their comforter, he that 
had made the heavens, and they had 
nothing to fear from man, or tLe fury 
of any oppressor, vs. 12, 13. 

(c) The captive exile was soon to be 
unloaosed, and they hastencd, that they 
mig ht be restored ; that is, it would soon 
occur, ver. 14, 

(d) JEHovAH, who had divided the 
sea, was their protector. He had given 
them a solemn promise, and he had 
covered his péople with the shadow of 
his hand, and he would defend them, 
vs. 15, 16. 

VJ. The chapter closes with a direct 
address to Jerusalem, snd with as- 
surances that it shall be rebuilt, and 
that it would be no more visited with 
such calamities, vs. 17—23. 

(a) The calamities of Jerusalem ure 
enumerated, She had drunk the cup of 


the fury of JEUovAH (ver. 17); she had 
been forsaken of those who were quali- 
fied to guide her (ver. 18); desolation and 
destruction had therefore come upon 
her (ver. 19); her sons had fainted in the 
streets, and had drunk of the fury of 
God, ver. 20. 

(6) God promises deliverance. She 
was drunken, but not with wine(ver. 21); 
God had taken out of her hand the cup 
of trembling, and she should no more 
driuk it again (ver. 22); he would put 
that cup into the hand of those who 
had afflicted her, and they should drink 
it, ver. 23. 


1. Hearken to me. That is, to the 
God of their fathers, who now addresses 
them. ‘hey are regarded as in exile 
and bondage, and as deeply desponding 
in regard to their prospects. In this 
situation, God, or perhaps, more properly, 
the ,Messiah, (comp. Notes on ch. 1.) is 
introduced as addressing them with the 
offers of consolation and the assurances 
of deliverance. 4 Ye that follow after 
righteousness. This 1s addressed evis 
dently to the pious portion of the nation, 
to those who sought to be righteous, 
and who truly feared the Lord. There 
was a portion of the nation that con- 
tinued faithful to JEHovan. They still 
loved and worshipped him in exile, and 
they were anxiously looking for deli- 
verance and fora return to their own 
land. 4 Look unto the rock whence ye 
are hewn. To Abraham, the founder of 
the nation. The figure is taken from 
the act of quarrying stone for the pure 
poses of building. And the essential 
idea here 1s, that God had formed the 
nation from the beginning as a mason 
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2. Look © unto Abraham your 
father, and unto Sarah that bare 
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you: for I called 4 him alone, and 
blessed © him, and increased him, 


d Gen. 12. 1, 2. 
¢ Gen. 22.17; 21, 3, 55, 
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2. Look to Abraham your father, 
And to Sarah who bore you: 
For I called him when he was but one, 
And I blessed him and multiplied him. 


constructs a building; that he had, so to 
speak, taken the materials, rough and 
unhewn, from the very quarry; that he 
had shaped, and fitted them, and moulded 
them into an edifice. The idea is not 
that their origin was dishonorable or 
obscure. The purpose of the reference 
here is not to humble them, as if they 
had had an ignoble origin. It is not 
that Abraham was not an honored an- 
cestor, or that they should be ashamed 
of the founder of their nation. But the 
idea is, that God had had the entire 
moulding of the nation; that he had 
formed it out of its primary materials ; 
that he had taken Abraham and Sarah 
from a distant land, and had formed 
them into a great people and nation for 
his own purpose. The argument is, 
that he who had done this was able to 
raise them up from captivity, and re- 
conduct them to their own land, and 
make them again a great people; that 
God had been their protector from the 
very foundation of their nation, and that 
they had abundant reason to confide in 
him still. Probably allusion is made to 
this passage by the Saviour in Matt. iit. 
9, where he says, “for I say unto you, 
that God is able of these stones to raise 
up children unto Abraham.” J The 
hole of the pit. The word rendered hole 
means perforation, or such an excava- 
tion as men make who are taking 
stones from a quarry. It expresses sub- 
stantially the same idea as the previous 
member of the verse. It is a direction 
to look to the origin of the nation ; to 
the fact that God had formed them 
(Note, ch. xliii. 1); that he had increased 
them to a great people, and that he was 
atill able to protect them. This lan- 
guage is sometimes addressed to Chris- 


tians with a view to produce humility, 
by reminding them that they had been 
taken by God from a state of sin, and 
raised up, as it were, from a deep and 
dark pit of pollution. But this is not 
the sense of the passage, nor will it bear 
such an application. It may be used to 
denote that God has taken them, as 
stone is taken from the quarry; that he 
found them in their natural state, as un- 
hewn blocks of marble are; that he has 
moulded and formed them by his own 
agency, and fitted them into his spiritual 
temple; and that they owe all the beauty 
and grace of their Christian deportment 
to him; that this is an argument to prove 
that they are dependent on him for all 
that they have, and that he will keep 
them and accomplish all his purposes by 
them; and that he who had done so 
much for them as to transform them, so 
to speak, from rough and unsightly 
blocks to polished stones fitted for his 
spiritual temple on earth, is able to keep 
them still, and to fit them wholly for 
his temple above. Such is the argu- 
ment in the passage before us; and such 
a use of it is, of course, perfectly legiti- 
mate and fair. 

2. Look unto Abraham, &c. What 
was figuratively expressed in the former 
verse is here expressed literally. They 
were directed to remember that God had 
taken Abraham and Sarah from a dis- 
tant land; that he had chosen and 
blessed them; that he had defended 
them, though feeble, and in the infancy 
of their nation; and that from so hum- 
ble a beginning he had greatly increased 
them. The argument is, that he was 
able to bless the exiled Jews, though 
comparatively feeble and few, and that 
he could and would multiply them to a 
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8. For the Lorn shall comfort 
Zion: * he will comfort all her 
waste places; and he will make 
her wilderness likc Eden, and her 
desert like the garden of the 
Lonrp; joy § and gladness shall be 
found therein, thanksgiving and 

J Ps. 85.8. ch. 52.9, g 1 Pet. 1.8. 
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the voice of melody. 

4. Hearken unto me, my people; 
arid give ear unto me, O my na- 
tion: for a law ™ shall proceed 
from me, and I will make my 
judgment to rest for a light of the 
people. 

hk Rom. 8. 2 
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8. For Jenovan will comfort Zion, 
Will comfort all her waste places ; 
And he will make her wilderness like Eden, 
And her desert like the garden of Jeuovan. 
Joy and gladness shall be found in them, 
Thanksgiving and the voice of melody. 
4 Attend unto me, O my people; 
And, O my nation, give ear unto me: 
For a Jaw shall proceed from me, 
And my judgment will I make settled for a light to the people. 


eat nation. | For I called him alone. 

eb., “For one I called him;” that is, 
he was alone; there was but one, and 
he increased to a migh‘y nation. So 
Jerome, Quia unum vweavi eum. So 
the LXX, orc ele Hy. For he was one. 
The point of the declaration here is, that 
God had called one individual—Abra- 
ham—and that he had caused him to 
increase tilla mighty nation had sprung 
from him, and that he had the same 
power to increase the little remnant 
that remained in Babylon until they 
should become a mighty people. 

3. For the Lorp shall comfort Zion. 
On the word Zion, see Note, ch. i. 8. 
The meaning here is, that he would 
again rebuild Jerusalem, and restore it 
from its ruins. The argument is drawn 
from the statement in the previous 
verses. If God had raised up so great 
a nation from so humble an origin, he 
had power to restore the waste places of 
Judea to more than their former beauty 
and prosperity. See Note, ch. xl. 1. 
@ And he will make her wilderness. Judea 
is here represented as lying waste. It 
is to be remembered that the time to 
which the prophet bere refers is that of 
the captivity, and near its close. Of 
course, as that would have continued 


seventy years, in so long a period Judea 
would have become almost an extended 
wilderness, a wide waste. Any country 
that was naturally as fertile as Judea, 
would in that time be overrun with 
briars, thorns, and underbrush, and even 
with a wild and luxuriant growth of the 
trees of the forest. It was not improper, 
therefore, to represent it as an ex- 
tended wilderness. ¥ Like Eden, Gen. ii. 
Like a cultivated and fertile garden— 
distinguished not only for its fertility, 
but for its beauty and order. { Her 
desert, Her waste places; for there 
were many situations in Judea which 
would be utterly desolate without con- 
stant cultivation. | Like the garden of 
the Lorp. Like the garden which the 
Lorp planted. Gen. ii. 8; LAX, we 
mapadecov cupiov, a8 the paradise of 
the Lord. ‘The idea is, that it should 
be again distinguished for its beauty and 
fertility. J Joy and gladness, &c. The 
sound of rejoicing and praise shall be 
again heard there, where are now heard 
the cries of wild beasts. ( The voice of 
meludy. WHeb., The voice of a psalm. 
The praises of God shall again be cele- 
brated. 

4. Hearken unto me, my people. Lowth 
reads this:— 
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5. My ' righteousness ts near: 
my salvation is gone forth, and 
mine arms shall judge * the peo- 
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ple; the isles ' shall wait upon 
me, and on mine arm shall they 
trust. 

Ich, 42. 43 60.9, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


5. My righteousness is at hand, my salvation is gone forth, 
And mine arms shall judge the people ; 
For me shall distat. ‘ands wait, 
And on mine arm shall they trust. 





Attend unto me, O ye people, 
And give ear unto me, O ye nations. 
The reason why he proposes this change 
is, that he supposes the address here is 
made to the Gentiles, and not to the 
Jews, and in favor of the change, he 
observes, that two MSS. read it in this 
manner. Gesenius (Comm.) says that 
three codices read oxy, rdmmim, peoples, 
instead of wy, ydmmi, my people; and 
that thirteen read paw’, lextemmim, na- 
tions, instead of wow), lexwmi, my nation. 
Noyes also has adopted this reading. 
But the authority is too slight to justity 
a change in the text. ‘The Vulgate 
reads it in accovdance with the present 
Hebrew text, and so substantially do 
the LXX. They render it, “ hear me, 
hear me, my peo le, and ye kings, give 
ear unto me.” It is not necessary to 
suppose any change in the text. The 
address is to the Jews; and the design 
is, to comfort them in view of the fact 
that the heathen world should be brougat 
to partake of the privileges and bles- 
sings of the true religion. They would 
not only be restored to their own land, 
but the true religion would be extended 
also to the distant nations of the earth. 
In view of this great and glorious truth, 
JEHOVAH Calls on his people to hearken 
to him, and receive the glad announce- 
ment. It was a truth in which they 
were deeply interested, and to which 
they should therefore attend. For a 
law shall proceed from me. The idea 
here is, that JEHOVAH would re law 
to the distant nations by the diffusion of 
the true religion. He would rule them, 
and his law should be made known to 
all the nations of the earth, 4 And J 


will make my judgment to rest for a light. 
The word judgment here is equivalent to 
law, or statute, or to the institutions of 
the true religion. The word here ren- 
dered, “to rest,” wry, drgi’y, from yn, 
raghdy, Lowth renders, “I will cause to 
break forth.” Noyes renders it, “I will 
establish.” The Vulgate, “requiescet,” 
shall rest. The LXX render it simply, 
“my judgment for a light of the nation.” 
The word properly means, to make 
afraid, to terrify, to restrain by threats, 
Isa. hi. 15 (rendered “divideth”); Job 
XXvi. 12; then to be afraid, to shrink 
from fear, and hence to be still, or quiet, 
as if cowering down from fear. Here 
it means that he would set firmly his 
law; he would place it so that it would 
be established and immovable. It should 
not be vacillating, but should be the 
permanent light of the world. 

5. My righteousness is near. The 
word righteousness is used in a great 
variety of significations. Here it means, 
probably, the faithful completion of his 
promises to his people. Zowth. Or it 
means that the manifestation of his 
Tighteousness was at hand; 2. ¢, it 
would not be long delayed. J My sal- 
vation is gone forth, ‘The promise of 
salvation is gone forth, and already the 
execution of that purpose is commenced. 
He would soon deliver his people; he 
would at no distant period extend salva- 
tion to all nations. ( And mine arms 
shall judge the people. That is, sha!l 
rule the people, or shall dispense judg- 
ment to them. The arm here is put for 
himself, as the arm is the instrument hy 
which we execute our purposes. See 
Note on ver.9. ] The isles shall wait 
upon me, &c, The distant nations; the 
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6. Lift up your eyes to the 
heavens, and look upon the earth 
beneath: for ™ the heavens shall 
vanish away like smoke, and the 
earth shall wax old like a garment, 

b.1.11,12. 2 Pet. 3.10, 12. 
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and they that dwell therein shall 
die: in like manner. but my sal- 
vation shall be for ever, and my 
righteousness shall not " be abo- 


lished. 
#2 Dan. 9, 24, 
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6. Lift up y 
And look 


our eyes to the heavens, 
to the earth beneath ; 


For the heavens shall vanish away like smoko, 
And the earth shali decay like a garment, 
And its inhabitants in like manner shall clic; 
But my salvation shall endure for ever, 

And my righteousness shall not decay. 





heathen lands. See Note, ch. xli. 1. 
The idea is, that distant lands should 
become interested in the trne religion, 
and acknowledge and worship the true 
God. 

6. Lift up your eyes to the heavens. 
The design of directing their attention 
to the heavens and the earth is, pro- 
bably, to impress them more deeply 
with a conviction of the certaiuty of his 
salvation in this manner—viz., the 
heavens and the earth appear to be firm 
and fixed. There is in them no appa- 
rent tendency to dissolution and decay. 
Yet though apparently thus fixed and 
determined, they should all vanish away. 
The most mighty and fixed of created 
things shonld disappear, but the promise 
of God should be unfailing. | For the 
heavens shall vanish away, &c. The 
word which is here rendered, “shall 
vanish away” (mo), occurs nowhere 
else in the Bible. The primary idea, 
according to Gesenius, is that of smooth- 
ness and softness. ‘There it means to 

lide away, to vanish, to disappear. 

he idea here is, that the heavens 
should disappear as smoke is dissipated 
and disappears in the air. The idea of 
the vanishing, or the disappearing of 
the heavens and the earth, is one that 
often occurs in the Scriptures. See 
Note on ch. xxxiv. 4. Comp. Heb. i. 
11, 12; Ps. cii. 26; 2 Peter iil. 10—12. 
@ The earth shall waz old, &c. Shall 
decay, and be destroyed. 4 And they 


that dwell therein. All the inhabitants 
of the earth shall die, the most mighty 
and numerous nations shall perish. 
q In like manner. Lowth renders this, 
“like the vilest insect.” Noyes, “like 
flies.” The Vulgate and the LXX, 
however, render it as it is in our ver 
sion. Rosenmiiller renders it, ‘as 
flies.” Gesenius renders it, “like a 
gnat.” ‘This variety of interpretation 
arises from the different explanation of 
the word 3, khén, which usually means, 
as, so, thus, in like manner, &c. The 
plural form, however, 0°33, AYnnim, oce 
curs in Ex. vill. 17; Ps. ev. 81; and is 
rendered by the LXX, oxvigec, and by 
the Vulgate, sciniphes, a species of small 
gnats, very troublesome from their 
sting, which abounds in the marshy 
regions of Egypt; and according to this 
the idea is, that the most mighty inhabi- 
tants of the earth would die like flies, or 
gnats, or the smallest and vilest insects. 
This interpretation gives a more striking 
and impressive sense than our version, 
but it is doubtful, it seems to me, 
whether it can be justified. The word 
occurs nowhere else in this sense, and 
the authority of the ancient versions is 
against it. The idea, as given in the 
common translation, is not feeble, as 
Gesenius supposes, but is a deeply ime 
pressive one, that the heavens, the 
earth, and all the inhabitants, should 
vanish away together and alike disap- 
pear. Y But my salvation shall be for 
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7. Hearken ° unto me, ye that 
know righteousness, the people in 
whose heart P 7s my law; fear ye 
not ? the reproach of men, neither 
be ye afraid of their revilings. 
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8. For the moth " shall eat 
them up like a garment, and the 
worm shall eat them like wool: 
but my righteousness shall be for 
ever, and my salvation from gene- 
ration to gencration. 

r Job 4. 19—21, 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


7. IIcarken unto me ye that know righteousness, 
The people in whose heart is my law; 
Fear ye not the reproach of men, 
And at their revilings be not disheartened. 

8. For like a garment shall the moth consume them, 
And like wool shall the worm devour them ; 
But my righteousness shall endure for ever, 
And my salvation from generation to generation. 


ever. It shall never fail. It shall en- 
dure to all eternity. It is a glorious 
truth that the redemption which God 
shall give his people, shall survive the 
revolutions of kingdoms, and the con- 
summation of all earthly things. It 
shall never fail; but it shall endure 
eternally in the heavens. It is not im- 
probable that the Saviour had this pas- 
sage in his eye when he said, “ Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away.” Matt. xxiv. 35. 

7. Hearken unto me, &c. From the 
assurance that all his promises should 
be fulfilled, he calls on them to attend 
to what he says. ‘The assurance was 
one that ought to inspire confidence, 
and to keep them from fearing the re- 
proach of men. {jf Ye that know riqht- 
eovsness. My people who are acquainted 
with my law, my plan of salvation, and 
who are to be saved. This is addressed 
to the pious part of the Jewish nation. 

| Fear ye not the reproach of men, &c. 

f we have the promise of God, and the 
assurance of his favor, we shall have no 
occasion to dread the reproaches and the 
scoffs of men. Comp. Matt. x. 28. 
God is able to protect us; and our un- 
wavering confidence should be in him. 

8. For the moth. See ch. 1.9. The 
idea is, that they shall be consumed as 
the moth eats up a garment; or rather, 


that the moth itself shall consume them — 


as it does a garment; that is, tuat they 
were weak and powerless; that they 
were so weak when compared with JE- 
HOVAH, that even the moth—one of the 
smallest and most contemptible of in- 
sects, should consume them. An expres- 
sion remarkably similar to this occars 
in Job iv, 19, 20, thus rendered by 
Dr. Good: 
“What then are the dwellers in houses of clay, 

Whose foundation js from the dust ? 

They are crushed before the moth, 

They are beaten down from morning to even- 

ing, 
ey a for ever perishing without notice,” 
AC. 

The idea is, that of being so feeble as 
to be crushed or destroyed by the moth. 
It is possibie that this mears the moth- 
worm, which is one state of the creature 
alluded to. It is first enclosed in an 
egg, from whence it Issues as a worm, 
and after a time becomes a complete 
insect or moth. Burder. Perhaps the 
following extract from Niebuhr may 
throw some light on the passage, as 
showing that man may be crushed by 
so feeble a thing as a worm. ‘* A disease 
very common in Yemen is the attack 
of the Guinea-worm, or the Vcrea 
Medmensis, as it is called by the phy- 
sicians of Europe. This disease is sup- 
posed to be occasioned by the use of the 
putrid waters, which people are obliged 
to drink in various parts of Yemen; 
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9. Awake, awake, put on * | the generations of old. 


[B.C. 690. 
Aré thou 


strensth, O arm of the Lorn; | not it that hath cut ' Rahab, and 


awake, as in the ancient days, in | wounded the dragon? # 


s Rev. 11. 17. 


t Ps. 89. 10. & Fs. 74, 13, 14. ch, 27. 1. 
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9. Awake, awake, clothe thyself with strength, O arm of Jevovau! 
Awake, as in the days of old, the ancient generations! 
Art thou not the same that smote Rahab, 


That wounded the dragon ? 





and for this reason the Arabians always 
pass water, with the nature of which 
they are unacquainted, through a linen 
cloth before ‘using it. When one un- 
fortunately swallows the eggs of this 
insect, no immediate consequence fol- 
lows; but after a considerable time the 
worm begins to show itself through 
the skin. Our physician, Mr. Cramer, 
was, within a few days of his death, 
attacked by five of these worms at once, 
although this was more than five months 
after we left Arabia. In the is'e of 
Karek I saw a French officer, named 
Le Page, who, after a long and difficult 
journey performed on foot, and in an 
Andian dress, between Pondicherry and 
Surat, through the heat of India, was 
busy extracting a worm out of his body. 
He supposed he had got it by drinking 
bad water in the country of the Mah- 
rattas. This disorder is not dangerous 
if the person who is affected can ex- 
tract the worm without breaking it. 
With this view it is rolled on a small 
bit of wood as it comes out of the skin. 
It is slender as a thread, and two or 
three feet long. If, unluckily, it be 
broken, it then returns into the body, 
and the most disagreeable consequences 
ensue—palsy, a gangrene, and some- 
times death.” A similar thought has 
been beautifully expressed by Gray; 
* To contemplation’s sober eye, 
Such is the race of man; 


And they that creep, and they that fly, 
Shall end where they began. 


* Alike the busy and the gay, 
But flutter through life’s little day, 

In fortane’s varying colors drest ; 
Brushed by the hand of rough mischance, 
Or chilled by age, their airy dance 

They leave, in dust to rest.” 


“| And the worm shall eat them like wool. 
The word rendered worm (0D) pro- 
bably means the same as the moth, 
The Arabic renders it by moth, weevil. 
The LXX, ong. It is of unfrequent oc- 
currence in the Scriptures. ‘The idea 
is, that all the power of man would fail, 
and that they would be destroyed, but 
that the salvation which God would 
introduce would abide for ever. 


9. Awake, awake, &c. This verse 
commences a new subject. The people 
are represented as calling upon God to 
interpose, as he did in former times, in 
behalf of his people. See the Analysis 
of the chapter. It is the solemn and 
impassioned entreaty of those who were 
in exile, that God would interpose in 
their behalf, as he did in behalf of hig 
people when they were suffering in 
cruel bondage in Egypt. ‘The word 
“awake” here, which is addressed to 
the arm of Jehovah, is a petition that 
it would be roused from its apparent 
stupor and inactivity, and that its power 
might be exerted in their behalf. | O 
arm of the Lonp. The arm is the in- 
strument by which we execute an 
purpose. It is that by which the ware 
rior engages in battle, and by which he 
wields the weapon to prostrate his foes. 
The arm of JEHovAH had seemed to 
slumber. For seventy years the pro- 
phet sees the oppressed and suffering 
people in bondage, and God had not 
come forth to rescue them. He hears 
them now lifting the voice of earnest 
and tender entreaty that God would ine 
terpose as he had in former times, and 
save them from the calamities which 
they were enduring. 4 Awake, as tn 
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10. Art thou not it which hath 
¥ dried the sea, the waters of the 
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great deep; that hath made the 
depths of the sea a way for the 
ransomed to pass over? 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


10. Art thou not the same which hath dried up the sea, 
‘The waters of the great deep ? 
That make the depths of the sea a path for the redeemed to go 


through ? 





the ancient days. That is, in the time 
when the Jews were delivered from 
their bondage in the land of Egypt. 
@ Art thow not it. Art thou not the 
same arm? Was it not by this arm 
that the children of Israel were de- 
livered from bondage, and may we not 
look to it for protection still? | That 
hath cut Rehab, That ig, cut it in pieces, 
or destroyed it. It was that arm which 
wielded the sword of justice and of ven- 
geance by which Rahab was cut in 
pieces. The word M&ahab here means 
Egypt. On the meaning of the word, 
see Note,ch. xxx. 7. Comp. Ps. 1xxxvii. 
4; Ixxxix. 10. The word probably 
means insolence, fierceness, boasting, 
and was a poetic name given to Egypt 
on account of her pride and arrogance. 
«| Aud wounded the dragon? The word 
here rendered dragon (p23), ¢dnnin, 
means, properly, any great fish or sea- 
monster; a serpent, a dragon (see Note, 
Isa. xxvii. 1), or a crocodile. Here it 
means, probably, the crocodile, as em- 
blematic of Egypt, because the Nile 
abounded in crocodiles, and because a 
monster so unwieldy, and formidable, 
and unsightly, was no unapt represen- 
tation of the proud and cruel king of 
Egypt. The king of Egypt is not un- 
frequently compared with the crocodile. 
See Ezck. xxix. 3; xxxii.2; Ps, xxiv. 
13, 14. Here the sense is, that he 
had sorely wounded, %. e., had greatly 
weakened the power of Egypt— Egypt 
which for strength was not uafitly re- 
presented by the crocodile, one of the 
most mighty of sea-monsters, but which, 
like a pierced and wounded monster, 
was greatly enfeebled when God visited 
it with plagues, and destroyed its hosts 
in the sea. 







10. Art thow not tf Art thou not 
still the same? This refers to the arm 
of JEHOVAH, and the ground of the 
appeal is, that God must be the same, 
and that the same arm that dried up 
the sea, and made a path for the Jewish 
people, was stiil able to interpose and 
rescue them. Which hath dried the 
sea. The Red Sea, when the children 
of Israel passed over. Ex. xiv. 21, 
This is the common illustration to which 
the Hebrew prophets and poets appeal 
when they wish to refer to the inter- 
position of God in favor of their nation, 
or to give a striking illustration of his 
power. Comp. Ps. cv. See Note, ch. 
xliii, 16. For the ransomed to pass 
over, Those who had been ransomed 
from Egypt. The word rendered ran- 
somed is that which is commonly ren- 
dered redeemed. The argument in this 
verse is, that God was able to interpose 
and save the nation now that it was in 
exile; that he who had overcome all 
the obstacles in the way of their de- 
liverance from Egypt was able also to 
overcome all the obstacles in the way 
of their deliverance from Babylon; and 
that he who had thus interposed might 
be expected again to manifest his mercy 
and save the nation again from up- 
pression. It is, that God who had so 
signally interposed to save his people in 
former times may be expected to inter- 
fere always, and keep his charch from 
ruin. The principle involved in the 
argument is as applicable now as it was 
then. All God’s past interpositions— 
and especially the great and wonderful 
interposition when he gave his Son for 
his church—constitute an argument that 
he will still continue to regard the in- 
terests of his people, and that he will 
interpose in their behalf and save them. 
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11. Therefore ¥ the redeemed 
of the Lorp shall return, and 
come with singing unto Zion; and 
everlasting joy # shall be upon 
their head: they shall obtain glad- 
ness, and joy; and sorrow * and 
mourning shall flee away. 

12. I, > even I, am he that com- 
forteth you: who aré thou, that 
thou shouldest be afraid of a man 
that shall die, and of the son of 


y ch. 35. 10. z Jude 24. 
t Rev. 21. 4. 5 ver. 3. 


ISATAH., 


(B.C. 690. 


man which shall be made as 
grass; 

13. And forgettest tle Lorp 
thy maker, that hath stretched 
forth the heavens, and laid the 
foundations of the carth; and hast 
feared continually every day be- 
cause of the fury of the oppres- 
sor, as if he! were ready to de- 
stroy? and © where zs the fury of 
tlie oppressor? 


Yor, made himsclf rcady. c Job 20. 7. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


11. Thus shall the ransomed of Jrnovan return; 
They shall come to Zion with singing, 
And everlasting joy shall be upon their heads. 
Joy and gladness shall they obtain, 
Sorrow and sighing shall tlee away. 


12. 


T, even I, am he that comforteth you; 


Who art thou that thou shouldst fear man who must die, 
Or the son of man that shall become as grass ? 


138. 


And forgettest JEnovan thy Maker, 


Who stretched out the heavens, and laid the foundations of the earth, 


11. Therefore the redeemed of the 
Lorp, &c. This is probably the lan- 
guage of JEHOVAH, assuring them, in an- 
swer to their prayer, that his ransomed 

eople should again return to Zion. The 
idea is, that the Jewish exiles should be 
freed from their bondage, and should 
again return with rejoicing to Jeru- 
salem. | <And everlasting joy shall be 
upon their head. ‘This entire verse oc- 
curs also in ch. xxxv. 10. See it ex- 
plained in the Note on that verse. The 
custom of singing, alluded to here, on a 
journey, is now very common in the 
East. It is practised to relieve the 
tediousness of a journey over extended 

lains, as well as to induce the camels 
in a caravan to move with greater 
rapidity. And the idea here is, that 
the caravan that should return from 
Babylon to Jerusalem across the ex- 
tended plains, should make the journey 
amidst general exultation and joy— 
cheered on their way by songs, and re- 
lieving the tedium of their journey by 
notes of gladness and of praise. 


12. J, even J, am he that comforteth 
you. The word “I” is repeated here 
to give emphasis to the passage, and to 
impress deeply upon them the fact that 
their consolation came alone from God. 
The argument is, that since God was 
their protector and friend, they had no 
occasion to fear anything that man 
could do. Their interests were all safe, 
and they should put their unwavering 
reliance on him. { Of @ man that 
shall die. Of a mere mortal. God is 
your comforter. He will endure for 
ever, But all men—even the most 
mighty—must soon die. And if God 
ig our protector, what occasion can we 
have to fear what a mere mortal can do 
to us? | And of the son of man. 
This phrase is common in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and means the same as man, 
q Shall be made as grass. Shall wither 
as grass. ‘bey shall perish as grass 
does that is cut down at mid-day. See 
Note, ch. xl. 6, 7. 

13. And forgettest the Lorn thy maker. 
JEHOVAL, thy Maker, is able to pre- 


B.C. 690.] 


14. The captive exile hasteneth 
that he may be loosed, and that 
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he should not die in the pit, 4 nog 
that his bread should fail. 


d Zcch. 9. 11. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


And fearest continually every day, 

On account of the fury of the oppressor, 

As if he were preparing to destroy ? 

And where now is the fury of the oppressor ? 


14. 


The captive hastens to be loosed, 


And he shall not die in the pit; 
His bread shall not fail. 


serve thee. He has laid the foundation 
of the earth, and stretched forth the 
heavens, and he therefore can defend 
his people. These verses are designed 
to rebuke that state of the mind—alas! 
too common, even among the people of 
God—-where they are intimidated by 
the number and strength of their foes, 
and forget their dependance on God, 
and his promises of aid. Nothing, per- 
haps, is more common than for them 
to become dejected and desponding; 
to be greatly distressed and alarmed 
when their foes become mighty, and to 
become east down and dejected. In 
such circumstances God reproves them 
for their want of confidence in him, and 
calls on them to remember that he has 
made the heavens, and has all power to 
savethem. @ That hath stretched forth 
the heavens. See Notes, ch. xl. 12, 26. 

And hast feared continually every day. 

ast been constantly alarmed. They 
had continually feared and trembled be- 
fore their oppressors. Because of 
‘the fury of the oppressor Those who 
had oppressed them in Babylon. As 
af he were ready to destroy. Marg., 
iMade himself ready. The idea is, that 
he was preparing to destroy the people 
—perhaps as a marksman is making 
ready his bow and arrows, and pre- 
paring to shoot. The oppressor had 
been preparing to crush them in the 
dust, and they trembled, and were de- 
jected, and did not remember that God. 
was abundantly able to protect them. 
q And where is the fury of the oppressor? 
What is there to dread? The idea is, 
that the enemies of the Jews should be 
cut off; that they would really have no- 


thing to fear; and that they should 
therefore put their confidence in God, 
and rely on his promised aid. 
14. The captiveerile. Lowth renders 
this, evidently very improperly, 
* He marcheth on with speed who cometh to 
set the captive free ;” 


and supposes that it refers to Cyrus, if 
this be understood of the temporal re- 
demption from the captivity at Babylon; 
in the spiritual sense to the Messiah. 
But the meaning evidently is, that the 
exile who had been so long confined, 
and, as it were, enchained in Babylon, 
was about to be set free, and that the 
time was very near when the captivity 
was to end. The exile should be re- 
stored ; the prisoner should be released; 
he should not die there, but should be 
conducted again to his own land. The 
word here used and rendered “ captive 
exile,” mys, Tzdvéh, from nyy, Tzarah, 
means, properly, that which is turned 
on one side, or inclined, as e. g., a vessel 
for pouring. Jer. xlviii. 12, Then it 
means that which is inclined, bent, or 
bowed down, as a captive in bonds. 
The Chaldce renders this, “ Vengeance 
shall be quickly revealed, and the just 
shall not die in corruption, and their 
food shall not fail.” Aben Ezra here 
renders it, bound.” The Plea is, that 
they who were bowed down under 
bondage and oppression in Babylon, 
should very soon be released, and their 
chains should fall off. ‘This is one of 
the numerous passages which show that 
the scene of the prophetic vision is Ba- 
bylon, and the time near the close of 
the captivity, and that the design of the 
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15. But I am the Lorp thy 
God, that divided the sea, whose 
waves roared: The Lorp of hosts 
ts his name. 

16. And I have put my words 
© in thy mouth, and I have covered 

e John 3. 34. 


ISATAH. 


rB.C. 690. 


thee in the shadow § of mine 
hand, that I may plant the heavens, 
€ and lay the foundations of the 
earth, and say unto Zion, Thou 
art my people. 


fch. 49. 2. g 2 Pct. 3,13. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


15. For Iam Jenovau thy God, 


Restraining the sea when his waves roar ; 
JEHOVAH of hosts is his name. 


16. 


And I have put my words in thy mouth, 


And with the shadow of my hand have I covered thee, 
To plant the heavens, and to lay the foundations of the earth, 
And saying unto Zion, Thou art my people. 


prophet is to comfort them there, and 
to afford them the assurance that they 
would soon be released. 4 And that he 
should not die in the pit. ‘That is, in 
Babylon, represented as a prison, or a 
pit. They should not die in their cap- 
tivity. The nation should be released, 
and be restored to their own land. 
Prisoners were often confined in a deep 
pit or cavern, and hence the word is 
synonymous with prison, The follow- 
ing extract from Paxton will illustrate 
this, “The Athenians, and particularly 
the tribe of Hippothoontis, frequently 
condemned offenders to the pit. It was 
a dark noisome hole, and had sharp 
spikes at the top, that no criminal might 
escape; and others at the bottom, to 
pierce and torment those unhappy per- 
sons who were thrown in. Similar 
to this place was the Lacedemonian 
Kaiaéag, into which Aristomenes, the 
Messeniin, being cast, made his escape 
in a very surprising manner. ‘This 
mode of punishment is of great anti- 

uity, for the speakers in the Book of 

ob make several allusions toit. ‘He 
keepeth back his soul from the pit, and 
his life from perishing by the sword.’ 
‘Deliver him from going down to the 
pit; for I have found a ransom.’ ‘He 
will deliver his soul from going down 
into the pit, and his life shall see the 
light.” Comp. also Num. xvi. 30; Ps. 
ix. 15; xxviil. 1; xxx. 3, 9; xl. 2; lv. 
33; cxl. 10. Comp. Gen. xxxvii. 20; 


ee ee, 


Ps. cxix.85; Zech. ix. 11; Jer. xxxvii. 
21. | Nor that his bread should fail. 
His wants shall be supplied until he is 
released. 


15. But Lam the Lorp thy God. In 
order to shew them that he was able to 
save them, God again refers to the fact 
that he had divided the sea, and had 
delivered their fathers from bondage 
and oppression. YJ That divided the 
sca. The Red Sea. The Chaldee ren- 
ders this, “that rebuked the sea.” The 
LXX, 6 rapacowy, who disturbs the 
sea, or who excites a tempest. Lowth 
renders it, “who stilleth at once the 
sea.” ‘The Hebrew word is the same 
which occurs in ver. 4, where it is ren- 
dered, “I will make my judgment to 
rest.” yx, Raghdy. Probably the idea 
here is, that he restrains the raging of 
the sea as if by fear; he makes it to 
rest, 2. e., makes it tranquil or still, by 
rebuking it. He had this power over 
all raging seas, and he had shewn it in 
a special manner by his rebuking the 
Red Sea and making it rest, and caus- 
ing a way to be made through it, wien 
the children of Israel came out of Egyyt. 
@ Zhe Lorn of hosts is his name. Sve 
Note, ch. i.9. Comp. Note, ch. xlii. 8. 


16. And I have put my words in thy 
mouth. That is, he had committed his 
truth to the Jewish people—to Zion. 
He had entrusted them with his statutes 
and his laws; he had given them the 
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17. Awake, awake, stand up, 
O Jerusalem, which hast drunk 
at the hand of the Lorp the cup 
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of his fury: ® thou hast drunken 
the dregs of the cup of trembling, 
and wrung them out. 

APs. 75.8. ver, 22. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


17. Arouse thyself, arouse thyself; arise, O Jerusalem! 
Who hast drunk from the hand of JEwovau the cup of his fury ; 
The dregs of the cup of trembling hast thou drunk; thou hast 


exhausted it. 





promise of the Messiah, and through 
him the assurance that the true religion 
would be spread to other nations. He 
would, therefore, preserve them, and 
restore them again to their own land. 
@ And I have covered thee in the shadow 
of mine hand. Thatis, I have protected 
thee. See Note, ch. xlix.2. 4 That l 
may plant the heavens. Lowth renders 
this, “To stretch out the heavens.” 
Noyes, “ To establish the heavens.” Je- 
rome, “That thou mayest plant the 
heavens,” ut plantes celos. The LXX, 
iy 9, Eornaa tov ovpavdy, by which I 
have established heaven. The Chaldee 
renders it, ‘In the shadow of my power 
have I protected thee, that I might raise 
up the people of whom it was said, that 
they should be multiplied as the stars 
of beaven.” But the language here is 
evidently figurative entirely. It refers 
to the restoration of the Jews to their 
own land; to the re-establishment of 
religion there; and to the introduction 
of the new economy under the Messiat:, 
and to all the great changes which 
would be consequent on that. This is 
compared with the work of creation, 
the work of forming the heavens, and 
laying the foundation of the earth. It 
would require Almighty power; and it 
would produce so great changes, that 
it might be compared to the work of 
creating the universe out of nothing. 
Probably also the idea is included here 
that stability would be given to the true 
religion by what God was about to do— 
a permanency that might be compared 
with the firmness and duration of the 
heavens and the earth, J And say 
unto Zion, &e. Thatis, God would still 
acknowledge them as his own chosen 
people. He would preserve them, re- 


store them to their own land, and ac- 
knowledge them as his own. 

17. Awake, awake. See Note on ver. 
9, This verse commences an address 
to Jerusalem under a new figure or 
image. The izure employed is that of 
a@ man who hus been oppressed aud 
overcome by the cup of intoxication— 
the cup of the wrath of JEnovan, that 
had produced the same effect as ine- 
briation. Jerusalem had reeled and 
sullen prostrate. There had been none 
to sustain her, and she had sunk to the 
dust. Calamities of the most appalling 
kind had come upon her, and she is 
now called on to arouse from this con- 
dition, to exert her strength, and to 
recover her former splendor and power. 
@ Which hast drunk at the hand of the 
Lorp, &c. The wrath of JEHOVAH is 
not unfrequently compared to a cup 
producing intoxication. The reason is, 
that it produces a similar effect. It 
prostrates the strength, and makes the 
subject of it reel, and stagger, and fall. 
In like manner all calamities are repre- 
sented under the image of a cup that is 
drank, producing a prostrating cffect 
on the frame. Thus the Saviour says, 
“The cup which my father hath given 
me, shall I not drink it?” John xviii, 
11. Comp. Matt. xx. 22, 23; xxvi. 39, 
42. The eftects of drinking the cup of 
God’s displeasure are often beautifully 
set forth. Thus in Ps, Ixxv. 8: 


In the hand of Jenovan there is a cup, and tka 
wine is red; 

It is full of a mixed liquor, and he poureth out 
of the same, 

Verily thg dregs thereof all the ungodly of the 
e shall wring them out and drink them, 


Plato, as referred to by Lowth, has an 
idea resembling this. ‘ Suppose, says 
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18. There is none to guide her 
among all the sons whom she hath 
brought forth; neither zs there any 


ISAIAH. 


[B.C. 690. 


that taketh her by the hand of 
all the sons thaé she hath brought 


up. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
18. There is none to lead her among all the sons which she has 


brought forth ; 


There is none to take her by the hand among all the sons — 
which she has nurtured! 


me oe 


he, “God had given to men a medicat- 
ing potion inducing fear; so that the 
more any one should drink of it, so 
much the more miserable he should 
find himself at every draught, and be- 
come fearful of everything present and 
future; and at last, though the most 
courageous of men, should become to- 
tally possessed by fear; and afterwards, 
having slept off the effects of it, should 
become himself again.” A similar image 
is used by Homer, where he places two 
vessels at the threshold of Jupiter, one 
of good, the other of evil. He gives to 
some a mixed potion of each; to others 
from the evil vessel only, and thes2 
are completely miserable. Iliad xxiv. 
527, seq. 
“Two urns by Jove's high throne have ever 
stood, 
The source of cvil one, and one of good; 
From thence the cup of mortal man he fills, 
Blessings to these; to those distributes ills. 
To most he mingles both: The wretch de- 
creed 
To taste the bad unmixed, is cursed indeed; 
Pursued by wrongs, by meagre famine driven, 
He wanders, outcast both ofearth and heaven ; 
The happiest taste not happiness sincere, 
But find the cordial draught is dashed with 
care.” Pore. 
But nowhere is this image handled with 
greater force and sublimity than in this 
passage of Isaiah. Jerusalem is here 
represented as staggering under the 
effects of it; she reels and falls; none 
assist her from whence she might ex- 
pect aid; not one of them is able to 
support her. All her sons had fainted 
and become powerless (ver. 20); they 
were lying prostrate at the head of every 
street, like a bull taken in a net, strug- 
gling in vain to rend it, - 1d to extricate 
himself. Jehovah’s wrath had pro- 








hast drunken the dregs. Gesenius ren- 
ders this, “the goblet cup.” But the 
common view ken of the passage 18, 
that it means that the cup had been 
drank to the dregs. All the intoxicat- 
ing liquor had been poured off. They 
had entirely exhausted the cup of the 
wrath of God. Similar language oc- 
curs in Rev. xiv. 10, “ The same shall 
drink of the wine of the wrath of God, 
which is poured out without mixture 
into the cup of his indignation.” The 
idea of the dregs is taken from the fact 
that, among the ancients, various sub- 
stances, as honey, dates, &c., were put 
into wine, in order to produce the in- 
toxicating quality in the highest degree. 
‘The sediment of course would remain 
at the bottom of the cask or cup when 
the wine was poured off. ( Zhe cup 
of trembling. The cup producing trem- 
bling, or intoxication. Comp. Jer. xxv. 
15; xlix. 12; li. 7; Lam. iv. 21; Hab. 
it, 16; Ezek. xxiii. 31, 32, 83. The 
same figure occurs often in the Arabic 
poets. See Gesenius, Comm. zu Isa, in 
loc. J And wrung them out, myn, 
matztth, ‘This properly mans, to suck 
out, to suck greedily ; that is, they had, 
as it were, sucked off all the liquid from 
the dregs. 


18. There is none to guide her, &e, 
None to Jead her forth; none to sustain 
her. ‘he image is taken from the con- 
dition of one who is under the influence 
of an intoxicating craught, and who 
needs some one to sustain and guide 
him. ‘The idea is, that among all the 
| inhabitants of Jcrusalem in the time of 

the calamity, there was none who was 
qualified to be a leader, or who could 





duced complete and total prostration | restore to order the agitated and dis- 


throughout the whole city. 4 Zhou 


tracted affairs of the uation. All its 
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19. These two things 1 are come 
unto thee; who shall be sorry for 
thee? desolation, and ? destruction, 
and the famine, and the sword: 
by ‘ whom shall I comfort thee? 


1 happened. 


2 brealing. # Lam. 2, 11—13. Amos 7. 2. 
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20. Thy sons have fainted, they 
lie at the head of all the streets, as 
a wild bull in a net: they are full 
of the fury of the Lorp, the re- 
buke of thy God. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


19. These two things are come u 
Who shall bemoan thee ? 


pon thee ; 


Desolation and destruction; famine and the sword: 


How shall I comfort thee ? 
20. 


Thy sons have fainted ; they lie at the head of all the streets, 


Like the stagr taken in the toils; 
They are full of the wrath of Jenovan, 


Of the rebuke of thy God. 


wisdom was destroyed; its counsels per- 
plexed; its power overcome. & All the 
sons whom she hath brought forth. All 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

19. These two things are come unto 
thee. Marg., Happened. ‘That is, two 
sources of calamity have come upon 
thee; to wit, famine and the sword, pro- 
ducing desolation and destruction; or 
desolation by famine, and destruction by 
the sword. See Lowth’s Lectures on 
Heb. Poetry. Lec. xix. The idea here 
is, that far-spread destruction had oc- 
curred, caused by the two things, famine 
and the sword. § Who shall be sorry 
Sor thee? Who shall be able so to pity 
thee as to furnish relief? The idea 
is, that they should be so wasted and 
ruined that there would be none to pity 
or console them. J Desolation. By 
famine. 4 And destruction. Marg., as 
in the Heb , breaking. It refers to the 
calamities which would be inflicted by 
the sword. The land should be deso- 
lated, and famine should spread over it. 
This refers, doubtless, to the series of 
calamities that would come upon it in 
connexion with the invasion of the 
Chaldeans, § By whom shall I comfort 
thee? ‘This intimates a desire on the 
part of JEHOVAH to give them conso- 
lation. But the idea is, that the land 
should be laid waste, and that they who 
would have been the natural comtorters 
should be destroyed. There would be 

VOL. Ill. 


none left to whom a resort could be had 
for consolation. 

20. Thy sons. Jerusalem is here re- 
presented as a mother. Her sons, that 
is, her inhabitants, had become weak 
and prostrate everywhere, and were un- 
able to afford consolation. They He 
at the head of ali the streets. They are 
weary, fallen and prostrate under the 
effects of the cup of the wrath of JE- 
HOVAI which they have dranken. The 
“head” of the streets is the same which 
in Lam. ii. 19; iv. 1, is denominated 
‘‘the top of the streets.” ‘The head, 
or top of the streets, denotes, doubtless, 
the beginning of a way or street; the 
corner from which other strects diverge. 
These would be public places, where 
many would be naturally assembled, 
and where in time of a sicge, they would 
be driven together. This is a descrip- 
tion of the state produced by famine. 
Weak, pale, and emaciated, the inha- 
bitants of Jerusalem in the places of 
most public concourse would lie pros- 
trate and inefficient, and unable to meet 
and repel their foes. They would be 
overpowered with famine, as a wild bull 
is ensnared in a net, and rendered inca- 
pable of any effort. ‘This refers un- 
doubtedly to.the **‘nine that would be 
produced during the siege of the Baby~- 
lonians. ‘The state of things under the 
siege has been also described by Jere 
miab ; 
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21. Therefore hear now this, 
thou afflicted, and drunken, * but 
not with wine: 

22. Thus saith thy Lord, the 
Lorp, and thy God that pleadeth 


k Lam. 3. 15. 


ISATAH. 


(B.C. 690. 


1 the cause of his people, Behold, 
I have take out of thine hand the 
cup of trembling, even the dregs 
of the cup of my fury; thou shalt 
no more ™ drink it again: 


1Ps, 35.1. Jer. 50.34. Mic. 7.9. 
m ch. 54, 7—9, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


21. Wherefore hear now this, O thou afflicted, 
And drunken, but not with wine. 


22. 


Thus saith the Lord JEHOVAH, 


And thy God who defendcth the cause of his people, 
Lo, I take from thy hand the cup of trembling, 

The dregs of the cup of my fury ; 

Thou shalt no more drink of it. 





Arise, cry out in the night: 

In the beginning of the watches pour out thine 
heart before the Lord: 

Lift up thy hands toward bim for the life of thy 
young children, 

That faint for hunger in the top ot every street. 


The young and the old lie on the ground in 
the streets: 
My virgins and my young men are fallen by the 
sword; 
Thou hast slainthem in the day of thine anger ; 
Thou hast killed, and not pitied. 
Lam. ii. 19—21. 


The tongue of the sucking child cleaveth to the 
roof of his mouth for thirst: 

The young children ask bread, and no man 
treaketh it unto them, 

They that did feed delicately are desolate in the 


streets: 
They that were brought up in scarlct cmbrace 
dunghills. Lam. iv. 4, 5. 


@ As a wild bull in a net. The word 
here rendered wild bull is, xin. Gese- 
nius supposes it is the same as inn, 


1éy0, a species of gazelle, so called from 
its swiftness. Aquila, Symm.and Theod. 
render it here dou, oryx; Jerome also 
renders it oryz, a wild goat or stag. 
The LXX render it ceurAioy apiedOor, 
a parboiled beet! The Chald. as broken 
éuttles. Bochart (Hieroz, p. 1, lib. iii. 


ec. 28) supposes it means a specics of 


mountain goat, and demonstrates that it 
is common in the East to take such 
animals in a net. lLowth renders it 
oryx. The idea is plain. It is, that as 
a wild animal is secured by the toils 
of the hunter, and rendered unable to 


escape, or is made fast, however much 
it might struggle, so it was with the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem suffering under 
the wrath of God. They were humbled, 
and prostrate, and powerless, and were, 
like the stag that was caught, entirely 
at the disposal of him who had thus 
ensnared them. ( They are full of the 
Jury, &. Fury is poured out in abun- 
oe The city and the land are full 
Or it. 

21. Hear now this. The assurance and 
promise in the following verse. And 
drunken, but not with wine. Overcome 
and prostrate, but not under the influ- 
ence of intoxicating drink. ‘They were 
prostrate by the wrath of God. 

22, ZL have taken out of thine hand the 
cup of trembling. See Note on ver. 17. 
This verse contains a promise that their 
calamities should cease. ‘They should 
be delivered from the effect of the wrath 
of God under which they had been 
suffering so long. Zhou shalt no 
more drink it agam. Thou shalt no 
more be subjected to similar trials and 
calamities. See ch. liv. 7—9. Pro- 
bably the idea here is, not that Jeru- 
salem would not be again destroyed; 
not that she would be always free from 
Invasion and calamity, which would not 
be true, for it was afterwards subjected 
to severer trials under the Romans, but 
that the people who should then return— 
the pious exiles—should be preserved 
for ever after from similar sufferings. 


B.C. 690.) 


23. But" I will put it into the 
hand of them that afflict thee; 
which have said to thy soul, Bow 


down, that we may go over: and 
n Jer. 25. 17—29. | 
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thou hast Inid ° thy body as the 
ground, and as the street, to them 
that went over. 


o Ps. 66. 11, 12. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


23. But I will put it into the hand of them that afflicted thee, 
Who have said to thy soul, ‘“ Bow down, that we may pass over!” 
And thou didst lay down thy body as the ground, 
And as the street, to them that passed along. 


The object of the prophet is to console 
them, and this he does by the assurance 
that they should be subjected to such 
trials no more. 

23. But I will put it into the hand of 
them that afflict thee. The nations that 
have made war upon thee, and that 
have reduced thee to bondage, parti- 
cularly the Babylonians. The calami- 
ties which the Jews had suffered, God 
would transfer to their foes, and they 
should be afflicted in the same manner. 
q Which have said to thy soul, Bow 
down, thut we may go over. This is a 
striking description of the pride of 
eastern conquerors. It means, that the 
conquerors of Jerusalem would treat the 
inhabitants with the utmost insolence 
and cruelty. It was not uncommon for 
conquerors actually to put their fect 
on the necks of conquered kings, and 
tread them in the dust. Thus in Josh. 
x. 24, “ Joshua called for all the men of 
Israel, and said unto the captains of 
the men of war that went with him, 
Gome near, put your feet upon the 
necks of these kings.” So David says, 
“Thou hast given me the necks of 
mine enemies,” &c. Ps. xviii. 40. 
“The emperor Valerianus being through 
treachery taken prisoner by Sapor, king 
of Persia, was treated by him as the 
basest and most abject slave; for the 
Persian monarch commanded the un- 
happy Roman to bow himself down and 
ofter him his back, on which he set 
his foot in order to mount his chariot, 
or his horse, whenever he had occa- 
sion.” J.actantius, as quoted by Lowth. 
Mr. Lane, in his ** Modern Egyptians,” 
vol. i. p. 199, describes an annual cere- 


mony which may serve to illustrate this 
passage. ‘A considerable number of 
Durweeshes,” says he (I am sure there 
were not less than sixty, but I could 
not count their number), “laid them- 
selves down upon the ground, side by 
side, as close as possible to each other, 
having their backs upwards, having their 
legs extended, and their arms placed 
together beneath fheir foreheads. When 
the Sheykh approached, his horse hesi- 
tated several minutes to step upon the 
back of the first prostrate man; but 
being pulled and urged on behind, he 
at length stepped upon them; and then, 
without apparent fear, ambled with a 
high pace over them all, led by two 
persons, who ran over the prostrate 
men, one sometimes treading on the feet, 
and the other on the heads. Not one 
of the men thus trampled on by the 
horse seemed to be hurt; but each, 
the moment that the animal had passed 
over him, jumped up and followed the 
Sheykh. Each of them received two 
treads from the horse, one from cne of 
his fore-legs, and a second from a hin - 
leg.” It seems probable that this a 
relic of an ancient usage alluded to in 
the Bible, in which captives were made 
to lie down on the ground, and the 
conqueror rode insultingly over them. 
q Zhou hast laid thy body as the gro nd, 
&c. That is, you were utterly humbled 
and prostrated. ‘he enemies completely 
triumphed. Comp. Ps. lxvi. 11, 12. 
From all this, however, the promise 1s, 
that they should be rescued and de- 
livered. The account of their deliver- 
ance is contained in the following chap- 
ter (ch. lii, 1—12), and the assurance 
H 
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of deliverance and rescue is there made 
more cheering and glorious by direct- 
ing the eye forward to the coming of 
the Messiah; to his character and work 
(ch. lii. 13—15; lili, 1—12); and to 
the glorious results which should follow 
from his advent, ch. liv. seq. These 
chapters are all connected, and they 
should be read continuously. Material 
injury is done to the sense by the man- 
ner in which the division is made, if 
indeed any division should have been 
made at all. 


CHAPTER LII. 
ANALYSIS. 


This chapter is intimately connected 
with the preceding, and with that con- 
stitutes one connected portion. See the 
analysis of chapter li. This portion, 
however, extends only to ver. 13 of this 
chapter, where there commences a por- 
tion of the prophecy ‘extending through 
ch. liii., relating solely to the Messiah, 
and constituting the most important and 
interesting part of the Old Testament. 
In this chapter, the object is to console 
the pious portion of the Jewish com- 
munity. The general topic is, the pro- 
mise of a rich blessing, first, at the 
deliverance from the captivity at Ba- 
bylon, and then, in a more complete 
sense, at the coming of the Messiah. 
The chapter comprises the following 
topics: 

(1.) Jerusalem, long in bondage, and 
im degradation, is called on to arise and 
shake herself from the dust, and to put 
on her beautiful garments and to de- 
liver herself from her long captivity, 
vs. 1, 2. She is addressed in accord- 
ance with language that is common 
in Isaiah, and the other prophets, as a 


female—a female sitting on the ground, | 


covered with dust, and mourning over 
her desolations, 

(2.) Jenovan expressly promises to 
deliver Jerusalem from her captivity 
and bondage, vs. 3—6. In stating this, 
he says (ver. 3), that they had sold 
themselves for nothing, and they should 
be redeemed without money ; he appeals 
to the fact that he had delivered them 
from Egyptian oppression in former 
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years, and that he was as able to deliver 
them now (ver. 4); and he says (vs. 
5, 6), that he would have compassion 
on them now that they were suffering 
under their grievous bondage, and would 
certainly deliver them, and make his 
name known to them, and furnish them 
with the most ample demonstration that 
he alone was God. 

(3.) The prophet, in vision, sees the 
messenger on the mountains that comes 
to proclaim restoration to Zion, vs. 7, 8. 
He speaks of the beauty of the feet of 
him who bears the glad message, ver. 7; 
and he says, that when the messenger 
is seen bearing the glad tidings, the 
“watchman” should join in the exulta- 
tion, and should sing, and should see it 
distinctly and clearly when JEHovAn 
should again restore Zion, ver. 8. 

(4.) Jerusalem, and all the waste and 
desolate regions of Judea are called on 
to break out into singing at the glad 
and glorious events which should occur 
when the people of God should be again 
restored, vs. 9, 10. JEHOVAH would 
have comforted his people, and even the 
most distant part of the earth would see 
his salvation. 

(5.) In vicw of all this, the people 
are called on to depart from Babylon, 
and to return to their own land, vs. 11, 
12, They were to go out pure. They 
were not to contaminate themselves with 
the polluted objects of idolatry. They 
were about to bear back again to Jeru- 
salem the consecrated vessels of the 
house of JEuovan, and they should be 
clean and holy. They should not go 
out with haste, as if driven out. They 
should not go out in alarm, or in sudden 
flight, or unprotected, but they should 

, go defended by JenNovan, and con- 
; ducted by him to their own land. 

(6.) At ver. 13, the subject and the 
scene changes. ‘The eye ot the prophet 
becomes fixed on that greater future 
event to which the dcliverance from 
Babylon was preparatory, and the whole 
attention becomes absorbed in the per- 
son, the manner of life, and the work 
of the Messiah. This part of the chap- 
ter (vs. 13—15) is an essential part of 
the prophecy which is continued through 
the fifty-third chapter, and should by no 
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CHAPTER LILI. 


1. Awake, awake; put on thy 
strength, O Zion; put on thy 
beautiful garments, O Jerusalem, 
the holy * city: for © henceforth 


a Neh. 11.1. Rev. 21. 2, 27. 
6 Nahum 1. 15. 
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there shall no more come into 
thee the uncircumcised and the 


| unclean. 


2. Shake © thyself from the dust; 
arise, and sit down, O Jerusalem: 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
1. Awake, awake; be clothed with thy strength, O Zion! 
Clothe thyself with thy beautiful garments, O Jerusalem, thou 


city of holiness! 


For no more shall come into thee the uncircumcised and the 


olluted. 


Pp 
2. Shake thyself from the dust ; 


means have been separated from it. In 
this portion of the prophecy all refer- 
ence to the captivity at Babylon ceases; 
and the eye of the prophet is fixed 
without any obscurity, and without va- 
cillating, on the person of the Redeemer. 
In no other portion of the Old Testa- 
ment is there so clear and sublime a 
description of the Messiah as is fur- 
nished here; and no other portion de- 
mands so profoundly and prayerfully 
the attention of those who would under- 
stand the great mystery of redeeming 
mercy and love. 


1. Awake, awake. See Note, ch. li. 
9. This address to Jerusalem is inti- 
mately connected with the closing verses 
of the preceding chapter. Jcrusalem is 
there represented as greatly depressed, 
and as down-trodden in the dust before 
her enemies. Here she is described 
under the image of a female that had 
been clad in the habiliments of mourn- 
ing, and that is now called on to arouse 
from this condition and to put on the 
garments that would be indicative of 
gladness and of joy. The idea is, that 
the time had come now in which Jeru- 
salem was to be delivered from her 
long captivity, and was to be restored 
to her former prosperity and sp!endor. 
5 a on thy strength, Ueb. Clothe 
thyself with thy strength. The idea is, 
Exert thyself, be strong, bo!d, confident; 
arouse thyself from thy dejection, and 
become courageous as one dovs when 
he is about to engage in an enterprise 


arise; sit; O Jerusalem: 


that promises success, and that demands 
effort. J Put on thy beautiful garments. 
Jerusalem is here addressed, as she 
often is, as a female. See Note, ch. i. 
&. She was to lay aside the garments 
expressive of grief and of captivity, and 
deck herself with those which were ap- 
propriate to a state of prosperity. | Zhe 
uncircumcised and the unclean. The idea 
is, that those only should enter Jeru- 
salem and dwell there who should be 
worshippers of the true God. The un- 
circumcised are emblems of the impure, 
the unconverted, and the idolatrous; 
and the ineaning is, that in future times 
the church would be comparatively pure 
and holy. It cannot mean that zo un- 
circumcised man or idclater would ever 
again enter the city of Jerusalem, for 
this would not be true. It was a fact 
that Antiochus and his armies, and 
Titus and his army, entered Jerusalem, 
and undoubtedly hosts of others did also 
who were not circumcised, But this 
refers to the future times when the 
church of God should be pure. Its 
members would, in the main, be pro- 
fessors of the true religion, and wou!d 
adorn it. Probably, therefore, the view 
of the prophet extended to the purer 
and happier times under the Messiah, 
when the church should be characteris- 
tically and eminently holy, and when, as 
a great law of that church, none should 
be admitted who did not profess that 
they were converted. 

2. Shake thyself from the dust. Jera- 
salem is in these verses represented as 
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loose thyself from the bands of Ye have sold ¢ yourselves for 
thy neck, O captive daughter of nought; and ye shall be redeemed 


Zion. 
3. For thus saith the Lorp, 


without money. 
d Rom. 7. 14—25. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
Loose thyself from the bands of thy neck, O captive daughter of 


Zion. 


3. For thus saith JEHovAH: 
For nought were ye sold; 
And without money shall ye be ransomed. 





a female sitting in the dust in the pos- 
ture of affliction. To sit on the ground, 
to sit in the dust, is an expression 
descriptive of mourning. Job ii. 13. 
She is here called on to arise and shake 
off the dust, as indicating that the days 
of her grief were ended, and that she 
‘was about to be restored to her former 
beauty and splendor. Arise, and sit 
down. ‘There is an incongruity in this 
expression in our translation which does 
not occur in the original. The idea in 
the Hebrew is not that which seems 
to be implied in this expression to arise 
and sit down in the same place, but it 
means, to arise from the dust, and sit in 
a more elevated or honorable place. 
She had been represented as sitting on 
the earth, where the loose flowing robes 
would be supposed to become covered 
with dust. She is here called on to 
arise from that humble condition, and 
to occupy the divan, or a chair of dignity 
and honor. Lowth renders this, “as- 
cend thy lofty seat,” and supposes it 
means that she was to occupy a throne, 
or an elevated seat of honor, and he 
quotes Oriental customs to justify this 
interpretation, Noyes renders it, “arise 
and sit erect.” The Chaldee renders 
it, “rise, sit upon the throne of thy 
glory.” The following quotation from 
“ Jowett’s Christian Researches,” will 
explain the custom which is here alluded 
to. “It is no uncommon thing to see 
an individual, or group of persons, 
even when very well dressed, sitting 
with their feet drawn under them, upon 
the bare earth, passing whole hours in 
idle conversation. Europeans would re- 
quire a chair, but the natives here 


prefer the ground. In the heat of suin- 
mer and autumn, it is pleasant to them 
to wile away their time in this manner, 
under the shade of a tree. Richly 
adorned females, as well as men, may 
often be seen thus amusing themselves. 
As may naturally be expected, with 
whatever care they may, at first sitting 
down, choose their place, he the flow- 
ing dress by degrees gathers up the 
dust; as this occurs, they, from time to 
time, arise, adjust themselves, shake off 
the dust, and then sit down again. The 
captive daughter of Zion, therefore, 
brought down to the dust of suffering 
and oppression, is commanded to arise 
and shake herself from that dust, and 
then, with grace, and dignity, and com- 
posure, and security, to sit down; to 
take, as it were, again her seat and her 
rank, amid the company of the nations 
of the earth, which had before afflicted 
her, and trampled her to the earth.” 
q Loose thyself from the bands of thy 
neck, Jerusatem had been a captive, 
and confined as a prisoner. She is now 
calied on to cast off these chains from 
her neck, and to be again at liberty. 
In captivity, chains or bands were at- 
tached to various parts of the body. 
They were usually affixed to the wrists 
or the ancles, but it would seem also 
that sometimes collars were affixed to 
the neck. The idea is, that the Jews 
who had been so long held captive were 
about to be released and restored to 
their own land. 

3. Ye have sold yourselves for nought. 
You became captives and prisoners withe 
out any price being paid for you. You 
cost nothing to those who made you 
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4. For thus saith the Lord | and the Assyrian oppressed them 
God, My people went down afore- | without cause. 


time into Egypt to sojourn there; 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


4. For thus saith the Lord Jenovan; 
My people went down formerly to Egypt to sojourn there ; 
And the Assyrian hath oppressed them without cause. 





prisoners. ‘The idea is, that as they 
who had made them prisoners had done 
so without paying any price for them, 
it was equitable that they should be 
released in the same manner. When 
their captors had paid nothing for them, 
God would suffer nothing to be paid 
for them in turn; and they should be 
released, as they had been sold without 
a price paid for them. Perhaps God 
intends here to reproach them for sell- 
ing themselves in this manner without 
any compensation of any kind, and to 
show them the folly of it; but at the 
same time he intends to assure them 
that no price would be paid for their 
ransom. Ye shall be redeemed. You 
shall be delivered from your long and 
painful captivity without any price being 
paid to the Babylonians. This was to 
be a remarkable proof of the power of 
God. Men do not usually give up cap- 
tives and slaves, in whatever way they 
may have taken them, without demand- 
ing a price or a ransom. fut here 
God says that he designs to effect their 
deliverance without any such price being 
demanded or paid, and that as they had 
gone into captivity unpurchased, so they 
should return unpurchased. Accord- 
ingly he so overruled events as com- 
pletely to effect this. The Babylonians, 
perhaps, in no way could have been 
induced to surrenderthem. They were 
proud, haughty, and imperious. God, 
therefore, designed to raise up Cyrus, a 
mild, just, and equitable prince; to give 
the city of Babylon into his hands; 
and to dispose him to suffer the exiles 
to depart, and to aid them in their re- 
turn to their own land. In this way, 
they were rescued without money and 
without price, by the interposition of 
another. 


4. For thus saith the Lorp God. In 
order to show them that he could re- 
deem them without money, i.e., without 
paying a price for their ransom, God 
reminds them of what had been done 
in former times. The numerous cap- 
tives in Egypt, whose services were so 
valuable to the Egyptians, and whom 
the Egyptians were so unwilling to suf- 
fer to depart, he had rescued by his own 
power, and had delivered for ever from 
that bondage. The idea here is, that 
with the same ease he could rescue the 
captives in Babylon, and restore them 
to their own land without a price. ¢ My 
people went down. That is, Jacob and 
his sons. The phrase “ went down,” is 
applied to a journey to Egypt, because 
Judea was a mountainous and elevated 
country compared with Egypt, and a 
journey there was in fact a descent to a 
more level and a lower country. 4 To 
sojourn there. Not to dwell there pere 
manently; but to remain there only 
foratime. They went, in fact, only to 
remain until the severity of the famine 
should have passed by, and until they 
could return with safety to the land 
of Canaan. f And the Assyrian op- 
pressed them without cause. A considere 
able variety has existed in the interpre- 
tation of this passage. The LXX ren- 
der it, “and to the Assyrians they were 
carried by force.’ Some have supposed 
that this refers to the oppressions that 
they experienced in Egypt, and that the 
name ‘“ Assyrian,” is here given to 
Pharaoh. So Forerinus and Cajetan 
understand it. They suppose that the 
name “the Assyrian,” became, in the 
apprehension of the Jews, the com- 
mon name of that which was proud, 
oppressive, and haughty, aud might 
therefore be used to designate Pharaoh. 
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5. Now therefore, what have I 
here, saith the Lorp, that my peo- 
ple is taken away for nought? 
they that rule over them make 
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them to howl, saith the Lorn; 
and my name continually cvery 
day zs blasphemed.° 

e Rom, 2. 24, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


5. And now, what is there here for me? saith Jenova, 
Since my people are taken away for nought ; 
Their rulers make them to howl, saith JEHOVAH; 
And continually every day my name is blasphemed. 





But there are insuperable objections to 
this. For the name “the Assyrians,” 
is not elsewhere given to Pharaoh in the 
Scriptures, nor can it be supposed to be 
given to him but with great impro- 
priety. It is not true that Pharaoh was 
an Assyrian; nor is it true that the 
Israelites were oppressed by the Assy- 
rians while they remained in Egypt. 
Others have supposed that this refers to 
Nebuchadnezzar, and the Chaldeans in 
general, and that the name “the Assy- 
rian,” is given them in a large and 
general sense as ruling over that which 
constituted the empire of Assyria, and 
that the prophet here refers to the ca- 
Jamities which they were suffering in 
Babylon. So Sanchius interprets it. 
But the objection to this is not the less 
decisive. It is true that Babylon was 
formerly a part or province of Assyria, 
and true, also, that in the time of the 
Jewish captivity it was the capital of 
the kingdom of which the former em- 
pire of Assyria became a subject pro- 
vince. ut the name Babylonian in 
the Scriptures is kept distinct from that 
of Assyrian, and they are not used in- 
terchangeably. Nor does the connexion 
of the passage require us to understand 
it in this sense. ‘The whole passage is 
in a high degree elliptical, and some- 
thing must be supplicd to make out the 
sense. ‘The general design of it is, to 
show that God would certainly deliver 
the Jews from the captivity at Babylon 
without money. For this purpose, the 
prophet appeals to the former instances 
of the interposition of God when deli- 
verance had been effected in that way. 
A paraphrase of the passage, and a fill- 
ing up of the parts which are omitted in 


the brief and abrupt manner of the 
prophet, will show the sense. “Ye 
have been sold for nought, and ye 
shall be ransomed without price. Asa 
proof that God can do it, and will do it, 
remember, says he, that my people went 
down formerly to Egypt, and designed 
to sojourn there for a little time, and that 
they were there reduced to slavery, and 
oppressed by Pharaoh, but that I ran- 
somed them without money, and brought 
them forth by my own power. Re- 
member, further, how often the Assy- 
rian has oppressed them also, without 
cause. Remember the history of Sen- 
nacherib, Tiglath-pileser, and Salma- 
neser, and how they have laid the land 
waste, and remember, also, how the 
Lord has delivered it from these op- 
pressions. With the same certainty, 
and the same ease, he can deliver the 
people from the captivity at Babylon.” 
The prophet, therefore, refers to diffe- 
rent periods and events; and the idea 
is, that God had delivered them when 
they had been oppressed alike by the 
Egyptian, and by the Assyrian, and 
that he who had so often interposed 
would also intcrpose and rescue them 
from their oppression in Babylon. 

5. Now therefore, what have I here? 
In Babylon, referring to the captivity of 
the Jews there. The idea is, that a 
state of things existed there which de- 
manded his interposition as really as it 
did when his people had been oppressed 
by the Egyptians, or by the Assyrian. 
His people had been taken away for 
nought; they were subject to cruel op- 
pressions; and his own name was con- 
tinually blasphemed. In this state of 
things, it is inferred, that he would cer 
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6. Therefore my people shall 
know my name: therefore they 
shall know in that day that I am he 
that doth speak: behold, 2z¢ zs I. 
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7. How beautiful {upon the 
mountains ® are the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings, that 


J Nahum 1,15. Rom. 10. 15. 
~ %, 2,8. ch. 25. 6, 7, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


6. Wherefore my people shall know my name; 
Wherefore in that day that it is I who hath promised; lo! it is I! 
7. Ilow beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of the joyful mes~ 


senger publishing peace! 


Se good tidings; proclaiming salvation ! 
Zi 


Saying to 


tainly come to their rescue, and that his 
own pcrfections, a8 well as their wel- 
fare, demanded that he should interpose 
to redeem them. The phrase “ what 
have I here,” is equivalent to saying, 
what shall I do? what am I properly 
called on to do? or, what reason is there 
now in Babylon for my interposition 
to rescue my people? It is implied 
that such was the state of things that 
God felt there was something that de- 
manded his interposition. 4] Zhat my 
people is taken away for nought? This 
was one thing existing in Babylon that 
demanded his interpusition. His people 
had been made captive by the Chaldeans, 
and were now suffering under their op- 
pressions, This had been done “ for 
nought;” that is, it had been done with- 
out price, without any just claim. It 
was on their part a mere act of gross 
and severe oppression, and this de- 
manded the interposition of a righteous 
God. | They that rule over them make 
them to howl, Lowth renders this, 
“they that are lords over them make 
their boast of it.” Noyes renders it, 
“and their tyrants exult.” The LXX 
render it, ‘“‘my people are taken away 
for nought; wonder ye, and raise a 
mournful cry.” 6AoAtZere. Jerome 
renders it, “their lords act unjustly, and 
they therefore how], when they are de- 
livered to torments.” Aben Ezra sup- 
poses that by “their lords” here, or 
those who rule over them, are meant 
the rulers of the Jewish people, and that 
the idea is, that they lament aud howl 


over the calamities and oppressions of 
the people. But it is probable, after all, | &c 


on, Thy God reigneth! 


that our translators have given the true 
sense of the text, and that the idea is, 
that they were suffering such grievous 
oppressions in Babylon as to make them 
lift up the cry of lamentation and of 
grief. ‘This was a reason why God 
should interpose as he had done in 
former times, and bring deliverance. 
4] And my name continually every day is 
blasphemed. ‘That is, it is derided and 
contemned in Babylon. The proud 
and oppressive Babylonians delight to 
add to the sorrows of the exiles by re- 
proaching the name of their God, and 
by saying that he was unable to defend 
them and their city from ruin. It does 
not mean that it was blasphemed or re- 
proached by the exiles themselves, but 
by their proud and haughty oppressors. 
This is the third reason why God would 
interpose to rescue them. The three 
reasons in this verse are, that they had 
been taken away for nought; that they 
were suffering grievous and painful op- 
pression ; and that the name of God was 
reproached. ‘On all these accounts he 
feit that he Aad something to do in 
Babylon, and that his interposition was 
demanded, 

6. Therefore my people shall know my 
name. ‘The idea in this verse is, that 
his people should have such exhibitions 
of his power as to furnish to them 
demonstration that he was God. The 
exhibitions of power should be such as 
could be made by no other being but 
the true God, and they should be able 
to recognise his hand in them. 

7. How beautiful upon the mountarne, 
This passage is applied by Paul to 
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publisheth peace; that bringeth | lisheth salvation; that saith unto 
good tidings > of good, that pub- | Zion, Thy God reigneth! 


A Luke 2. 10, 11. 





the ministers of the Gospel; see Rom. x. 
15. The meaning here seems to be 
this: Isaiah was describing the certain 
return of the Jews to their own land. 
He sees in vision the heralds announc- 
ing their return to Jerusalem running 
on the distant hills. A herald bearing 
good news is a beautiful object; aud he 
says that his feet, i.e, his running is 
beautiful. He came to declare that the 
exiles were about to return; that their 
long and painful captivity was closed ; 
and that the holy city and its temple 
were again to rise with splendor, and 
that peace and plenty and joy were to 
be spread over the land. Such a mes- 
senger coming with haste, the prophet 
says, would be a beautiful object. Some 
have supposed (see Campbell on the 
Gospels, Diss. v. p. 11, § 3, 4) that the 
idea here is, that the feet of messengers 
when they travelled in the dust were 
naturally offensive and disgusting ob- 
jects, but that the messenger of peace 
and prosperity to those who had been: 
oppressed and afflicted by the ravages 
of war, was so charming as to transform 
a most disagreeable into a pleasing ob- 
ject. But I cannot see any such allusion 
here. It is true that the feet of those 
who had travelled far in dry and dusty 
roads would present a spectacle offen- 
sive to the beholder; and it is true also, 
as Dr. Campbell suggests, that the con- 
sideration of the persons and the messen- 
gers of peace and safety would convert 
deformity into beauty, and make us 
behold with delight this indication of 
their embassy. But it seems to me that 
this passage has much higher beauty. 
The idea in the mind of the prophet is, 
not that the messenger is so near that 
the sordid appearance of his feet could 
be seen, The beholder is supposed to 
be standing amidst the ruins of the de- 
solated city. The messenger is seen 
running on the distant hills. The long 
anticipated herald, announcing that these 
ruins are to rise, at length appears. 
Seen on the distant hills, running 


rapidly, he isa beautiful object. It is 
his feet, his running, his haste, that 
attract attention; an indication that he 
bears a message of joy, and that the 
nation is about to be restored. Nahum, 
who is supposed to have lived after 
Isaiah, has evidently copicd from him 
this beautiful image: 





Behold upon the mountains the feet of the joy- 
ful messenger, 

Of him that announceth peace ; 

Celebrate, O Judah, thy festivals ; perform thy 


vows; 
For no more shall pass through thee the wicked 
Nah. i. 15. 


«| That publisheth peace. This declara- 
tion is general, that the coming of sucha 
messenger would be attended with joy. 
The particular and special idea here is, 
that it would he a joyful announcement 
that this captivity was ended, and that 
Zion was about to be restored. | That 
bringeth good tidings of good. Or rather, 
simply bringeth good tidings. He an- 
nounces that which is good, or which is 
a joyful message. J That saith unto 
Zion, Thy God reigneth. That is, thy 
God has delivered the people from their 
captivity, and is about to reign again in 
Zion. This was applied at first to the 
return from the captivity. Paul, as has 
been already observed, applies it to the 
ministers of the Gospel. ‘That is, it is 
language which will well express the 
nature of the message which the minis- 
ters of the Gospel! bear to their fellow- 
men. The sense is here, that the 
coming of a messenger, bringing good 
tidings, is universally agreeable to men. 
And if the coming of a messenger, an- 
nouncing that peace is made, is plea- 
sant, or of the coming of such a mes- 
senger, declaring that the captivity at 
Babylon was ended, was delightful, how 
much more 80 should be the coming of 
the herald, announcing that God is re- 
conciled to man, and that man may be 
at peace with his: Maker, and that he 
may euter into the kingdom of heaven. 


one; 
He is utterly cut off, 
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8. Thy watchmen shall lift up | ! eye to eye, when the Lozp shall 
the voice; with the voice together | bring again Zion. 


shall they sing: for they shall see 


#1 Cor. 13, 13. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


8. The voice of thy watchmen! 


They lift up their voice together ; they sing. 
For eye to eye they shall see when JEsovau restoreth Zion 





8. Thy watchmen. This language is 
taken from the custom of placing 
watchmen on the walls of a city, or on 
elevated towers, who could see if an 
enemy approached, and who, of course, 
would be the first to discern a messen- 
ger at a distance who was coming to 
announce good news. The idea is, that 
there would be great joy at the an- 
nouncement of the return of the exiles, 
as if they who were stationed on the 
walls should see the long expected 
herald on the distant hills, coming to 
announce that the captives were about 
to return, and that the city and temple 
were about to be rebuilt. It was origi- 
nally applicable to the return from 
Babylon. But it contains also the 
general truth, that they who are ap- 

ointed to watch over Zion and its 
interests, will rejoice at all the tokens 
of God’s favor to his people, and espe- 
cially when he comes to bless them after 
long times of darkness, depression, and 
calamity. It is by no means, therefore, 
departing from the spirit of this passage 
to apply it to the joy of the ministers of 
religion, in the visits of divine mercy to 
a church and people. ( Shall lift up 
the voice. That is, with rejoicing. 
i With the voice together shall they sing. 
‘They shall mingle their praises and 
thanksgivings, ‘The idea is, that all 
who are appointed to guard Zion should 
fecl a common interest in her welfare, 
and should rejoice in common when the 
Lord comes to visit and bless his people. 
The Hebrew here is more abrupt and 
emphatic than our common translation 
would make it. It is literally, “The 
voice of thy watchmen! They lift up 
the voice together ; they sing.” As if 
the prophet suddenly heard a shout. It 
is the shout, the exulting shout, of the 
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watchmen of Zion ; and it comes as one 
voice, with no discord, no jarring, 
{| For they shall see eye to eye. Lowth 
renders this, “for face to face shall they 
see.” Noyes, “for with their own eyes 
shall they behold.” Jerome renders it, 
oculo ad oculum—eye toeye. The LXX 
render it, d¢@adpoi mpdc d¢Aarpore, 
c.7.A. eyes shall look to eyes when the 
Lord shall have mercy upon Zion. In- 
terpreters have been divided in regard 
to its meaning. The sense may be, 
either that they shall see face to face, 
i.e. distinctly, clearly, as when one is 
near another; or it may mean, that they 
shall be united—they shall contemplate 
the same object, or look steadily at the 
same thing. Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, 
Forerius, Junius, and some others, 
understand it in the former sense. So 
the Chaldee, “for they shall see with 
their own eyes the great things which 
the Lord will do when he shall bring 
back his own glory to Zion.” The 
phrase in Hebrew occurs in no other 
place except in Numbers xiv. 14, which 
our translators have rendered, “for 
thou, Lorn, art seen face to face.” Heb., 
“eye to eye,” that is, near, openly, 
manifestly, without any veil or inter- 
posing mediam. ‘The expression, “ facc 
to face,” meaving, openly, plainly, manie 
festly, as one sees who is close to an. 
other, occurs frequently in the Bible. 
See Gen. xxxii. 30; Ex. xxxiii. 113 
Deut. v. 4; xxxiv. 10; Judges vi. 22; 
Prov. xxvii. 19; Ezek. xx. 35; Acts 
xxv. 16; 1 Cor. xiii. 12; 2 John 12; 
$8 John 14. So the phrase, “ mouth to 
mouth,” occurs in a similar sense. 
Num. xii. 8. And there can be but 
little doubt, it seems to me, that this is 
the sense here, and that the prophet 
means to say, that the great and mar- 
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9. Break forth into joy, sing 
together, ye waste places of Jeru- 
salem: for the Lorp hath com- 
forted his people, he hath re- 
deemed Jerusalem. 


ISAIAH. 
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10. The * Lorp hath made 
bare his holy arm in the eyes of 
all the nations; and all ! the ends 
of the earth shall see the salvation 
of our God. 


k Ps, 98. 2, 3. 3 Luke 3, 6. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


9. Burst forth into joy; shout together, ye ruins of Jerusalem! 
For Jenovau comforteth his people; he redeemeth Jerusalem. 
10. Jenovan maketh bare his holy arm in the sight of all the nations; 
And all the ends of the earth see the salvation of our God. 
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vellous doings of Jenovan should be | people, any return after a long time of 


seen openly and manifestly, and that 
the watchmen would thence have occa- 
sion to rejoice. Another reason for 
this opinion besides the fact that it ac- 
cords with the common usage is, that 
the phrase, “to see eye to eye,” in the 
sense of being united and harmonious, 
is not very intelligible. It is not easy 
to form an image or conception of the 
watchman in this attitude as denoting 
harmony. To look into the eyes of 
each other does not, of necessity, denote 
harmony, for men oftentimes do this for 
other purposes. The idea, therefore, 
is, that when JEHOVAH should bring 
back and bless his people, the watch- 
men should have a full and glorious ex- 


hibition of his mercy and goodness, 


And the result should be, that they 
would greatly rejoice, and unitedly cele- 
brate his name. According to this in- 
terpretation, it does not mean that the 
ministers of religion should have thesame 
precise views, or embrace the same doc- 
trines, however true this may be, or 
however desirable in itself, but that they 
should have an open, clear, and bright 
manifestation of the presence of God, 
and should lift up their voices together 
with exultation and praise. When 
the Lorp shall bring again Zion. Zion 
here denotes the people who dwelt in 
Jerusalem ; and the idea is, when the 
Lord shall again restore them to their 
own land. It is not a departure from 
the sense of the passage, however, to 
apply it in a more general manner, and 
to use it as demonstrating that any sig- 
nal interposition of God in favor of his 


‘ declension and darkness, any revival of 


religion shall be the occasion of joy, and 
shall lead the ministers of religion to 
exult in God and to praise his name. 

9, Break forth into joy. Jerusalem, 
at the time here referred to, was lying 
waste, and in ruins, This call on the 
waste places of Jerusalem to break out 
into expressions of joy, is in accordance 
with a style which frequently occurs in 
Isaiah, and in other sacred writers, by” 
which iuanimate oljects are called on 
to manifest their joy. See Note, ch. 
xiv. 7, 8; xlit. 11. Here the idea is, 
that Jerusalem was to be greatly bene- 
fited, and had great occasion of joy and 
rejoicing. For the Lorp hath com- 
Sorted his people. ‘That is, he does coms 
fort his people, andredeemthem. This 
is seen by the prophet in vision, and to 
his view it is represented as if it were 
passing hefore his eyes. J He hath 
redeemed Jerusalem. On the meaning 
of the word “ redeemed,” see Notes, ch. 
xlili, 1—3. The idea here is, that JEe- 
HOVAH was about to restore his people 
from their long captivity, and again to 
cause Jerusalem to be rebuilt. 

10. Zhe Lorp hath made bare his holy 
arm. That is, in delivering his people 
from bondage. This metaphor is taken 
from warriors, who made bare the arm 
for battle; and the sense is, that God 
had come to the rescue of his people ag 
a warrior, and that his interposition 
should be seen, and recognised, and ace 
knowledged, by all the nations. ‘The 
metaphor is derived from the manner 
ip which the Orientals dressed. ‘I'he 
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clean thing ; go ye out of the midst 


ye out from thence, touch" noun- of her; be ° ye clean, that bear 
m Zech. 2.6,7. 2Cor.6.17. Rev.1s.4, | the vessels of the Lorp. 


Lev. 15.5, &c. Hag. 2. 13. 


o Lev. 22. 2, &c. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


11. Depart ye, depart ye; go ye out from thence; 


Touch no unclean thing! 


Go ye out from the midst of her; 
Be ye pure who bear the vessels of JEHOVAH. 





following extract from Jowett’s “ Chris- 
tian Researches” will explain the lan- 
guage. ‘* The loose sleeve of the Arab 
shirt, as well as that of the outer gar- 
ment, leaves the arm so completely free, 
that in an instant, the left hand passing 
up the right arm makes it bare; and 
this is done when a person, a soldier for 
example, about to strike with the sword, 
intends to give the arm full play. The 
image represents JEHovau as suddenly 
prepared to inflict some tremendous, yet 
righteous judgment, so eff.ctual, ‘that 
‘all the ends of the earth shall see the 
salvation of God.’” ‘The phrase, “ holy 
arm,” secms to mean, that God would be 
engaged in a holy and just cause. 
would not be an arm of mere conquest, 
or of oppression; but it would be made 
bare in a holy cause, and all its inflic- 
tions would be righteous. And all 
the ends of the earth, &c. Foranexpla- 
nation of the phrase, “the ends of the 
earth,” see Note, ch. xl. 28 The 
meaning here is, that the deliverance of 
his people referred to would be so re- 
markable as to be conspicuous to all the 
world. The most distant nations would 
see it, and would he constrained to re- 
cognise his hand. It was fulfilled in the 


It | 


tivity. The same command occurs in 
ch. xlviii. 20. See Note on that place. 
It is repeated here for the sake of em- 
phasis; and the urgency of the com- 
mand implies that there was some delay 
likely to be apprehended on the part of 
the exiles themselves. The fact seems 
to have been, that though the captivity 
was at first attended with every circum- 
stance fitted to give pain, and though 
they were subjected to many privations 
and sorrows in Babylon (see Ps. 
CXXXvVli.), yet that many of them be- 
came strongly attached to a residence 
there, and strongly indisposed to re- 
turn. They were there seventy years. 
Most of those who were made captive 
would have died before the close of the 
exile. Their children, who constituted 
the generation to whom the cominand 
to return would be addressed, would 
have known the lend of their fathers 
only by report. It was a distant land; 
and was to be reached only by a long 
and perilous journey across a pathless 
desert. ‘They had been born in Baby- 
lon. Jt was their home; and there 
were the graves of their parents and 
their kindred. Some had been ad- 
vanced to posts of office and honor; 


rescue of the nation from the captivity | many, it is probable, had homes, and 
at Babylon. ‘The conquest of Babylon | lands, and friends, aud property, 10 Ba- 


was an event that was 80 momentous in 
its consequences, as to be known to all 
the kingdoms of the earth; and the pro- 
clamation of Cyrus (Ezra i. 1, 2), and 
the consequent restoration of his people 
to their own land, were calculated to 
make the name of JEHovaH known to 
all nations. 

11. Depart ye, depart ye. This is a 
direct address to the exiles in their cap- 


bylon. ‘The consequence would there- 
fore be, that there would be Strong 
reluctance on their part to leave the 
country of their exile, and to encounter 
the perils and trials incident on a return 
to their own land. It is not improbable, 
also, that many of them may have 
formed improper connexions and attach- 
ments in that distant land, and that 
they would be unwilling to relinquish 
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God of Israel ! aiid be your rere- 


haste, nor go by flight: for the ward. 


Lorp will go before you; and the 


\ gather you up. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


12. For not in haste shall ye go forth; 
And not in flight shall ye pass along: 
But Jenovan shall go before you, 
And the God of Israel shall bring up your rear. 


them, and return to the land of their 
fathers. It was necessary, therefore, 
that the most urgent commands should 
be addressed to them, and the strongest 
motives presented to them to induce 
them to return to the conntry of their 
fathers. And after all, it is evident that 
but comparatively a small portion of 
the exile Jews ever were prevailed on 
to leave Babylon, and to adventure 
upon the perilous journey of a return to 
Zion. | Zouch no unclean thing. Se- 
parate yourselves wholly from an idola- 
trous nation, and preserve yourselves 
pure. The Apostle Paul (2 Cor. vi. 17, 
18) has applied this to Christians, and 
urges it as expressing the obligation to 
come out from the world, and to be 
separate from all its influences. Baby- 
lon is regarded by the Apostle as not 
an unapt emblem of the world; and the 
command to come out from her as not 
an improper expression of the obliga- 
tion of the friends of the Redcemer to 
be separate from all that is evil. Jolin 
(Rev. xvii. 4) has applied this passage 
also to denote the duty of true Chris- 
tians to separate themselves from the 
mystical Babylon—the Papal commu- 
pity—and not to be partaker of her 
sins. The passage is applied in both 
these instances, because Babylon, in 
Scripture language, is regarded as em- 
blematic of whatever is oppressive, 
proud, arrogant, persecuting, impure, 


rd abominable. | That bear the vessels | 


of the Lonp. That bear again to your 


own land the sacred vessels of the sanc- | the head of an army. 
It is to be remembered that | is taken from the march of an army; 


tuary. 
when the Jews were taken to Babylon, 
Nebuchadnezzar carried there all the 


common vessels in Babylon. 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 18, Dan. v. 2—5. These 
vessels Cyrus commanded to be again 
restored when the exiles returned to 
their own land. Ezrai.7—11. They 
whose office it was to carry, or bear 
them, were the Priests and Levites 
(Num. 1. 50; iv. 15); and the command 
here pertains particularly to them. 
They were required to be holy, to feel 
the importance of their office, and to be 
separate from all that is evil. The pas- 
sage has no original reference to the 
Ministers of the Gospel, but the prin- 
ciple is implied that they who are ap- 
pointed to serve God as his ministers, 
in any way, should be pure and holy. 
They should be separate from all that 
is impure, and should regard themselves 
as consecrated to the service of the 
living God. 

12. Lor ye shall not go out with haste, 
As if driven out, or compelled to flee. 
You shall not go from Babylon as your 
fathers went from Egypt, in a rapid 
flight, and in a confused and tumultuous 
manner. See Deut. xvi. 3. The idea 
here is, that they should have time to 
prepare themselves to go out, and to 
purify themselves, and become fit to 
bear the vessels of the Lord. It wasa 
fact that when they left Babylon they 
did it with the utmost deliberation, and 
had ample time to make any prepara- 
tion that was necessary. € For the 
Lorp will go before you. JEHOVAH will 
conduct you, a8 a general advanees at 
The figure here 


and the image is that of JeEnovan as 
the leader or head of the host in the 


sacred utensils of the temple, and that | march through the desert between Ba- 


they were used in their festivals as | bylon and Jerusalem. 


See Notes on 
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ch. xl. 3,4. GF And the God of Israel, 
will be your rereward. Marg., “ Gather 
you up.” The Hebrew word used here 
FON ndsiph means, properly, to collect, 
to gather together, as fruits, &c. It is 
then applied to the act of bringing up 
the rear of an army; and means to be a 
rear-ward, or guard, agmen claudere— 
as collecting and bringing together the 
stragglers, and defending the army in 
its march from an attack in the rear. 
The LXX render it, “and the God 
of Israel is he who collects you,” 
6 émiouvaywy vpae, i. e., brings up the 
rear. The Chaldee, “and the God of 
Israel will collect together your cap- 
tivity.”—-Hlere the chapter should have 
closed. Here cioses the account of the 
return of the exiles from Babylon. 
The mind of the prophet seems here to 
leave the captive Jews on their way to 
their own land safe, with JEHOVAH go- 
ing at their head, and guarding the rear 
of the returning band, and to have 
passed to the contemplation of him of 
whose coming all these events were 
preliminary and introductory—the Mes- 
siah. Perhaps the rationale of this ap- 
parent transition is this. It is undoubt- 
edly the doctrine of the Lible, that he 
who was revealed as the guide of his 
people in ancient times, and who ap- 
peared, under various names, as “the 
angel of JEHovaH,” “the angel of the 
covenant,” &¢c.,, was he who afterwards 
became incarnate—the Saviour of the 
world. So the prophet seems to have 
regarded him; and here fixing his at- 
tention on the JEHovAH who was thus 
to guide his people and be their defence, 
by an easy transition the mind is carried 
forward to the time when he would be 
incarnate, and when he would die for 
men. Leaving, therefore, so to speak, 
the contemplation of him as conducting 
his people across the barren wastes 
which separated Babylon from Judea, 
the mind is, by no unnatural transition, 
carried forward to the time when he 
would become a man of sorrows, and 
when he would come to redeem and 
save the world. Accordiag to this sup- 
position, it is the same glorious Being 
whom Isaiah sees as the protector of 
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his people, and almost in the same in- 
stant as the man of sorrows; and the 
contemplation of him as the suffering 
Messiah becomes go absorbing and in- 
tense, that he abruptly closes the de- 
scription of him as the guide of the 
exiles to their own land. He sees him 
in his humiliation. He sees him as a 
sufferer. He sees the manner and the 
design of his death. He contemplates 
the certain result of that humiliation 
and death in the spread of the true re- 
ligion and in the extension of his king- 
dom among men. Henceforward, there- 
fore, to the end of Isaiah, we mect with 
no reference, if we except in a very few 
instances, to the condition of the exiles 
in Babylon, or to their return to their 
own land. The mind of the prophet is 
absorbed in describing the glories of the 
Messiah, and the certain spread of his 
Gospel and his kingdom around the 
globe. 


ANALYSIS OF CHAP. LIL 13-—~15. LII. 


The most important portion of Isaiah, 
and of the Old ‘l’estament, commences 
here; and here should have been the 
beginning of a new chapter. It is the 
description of the suffering Messiah, 
and is continued to the close of the next 
chapter. As the closing verscs of this 
chapter are connected with the fullowing 
chapter, and as it is of great importance 
to have just views of the design of this 
portion of Isaiah, it is proper in this 
place to give an ANALYsIs of this part 
ofthe prophecy. And as no other part 
of the Bible has excited so much the 
attention of the friends and foes of 
Christianity; as so various and con- 
flicting vicws have prevailed in regard 
to its meaning; and as the proper in- 
terpretation of the passage must have 
an important bearing on the controe 
versy with Jews and infidels, and on the 
practical views of Chrisiians, I shall be 
justified in going into an examination of 
its meaning at considerably greater 
length than has been deemed necessary 
in other portions of the prophecy. It 
may be remarked in general, (1.) that if 
the common interpretation cf the pas- 
sage, as applicable to the Messiah, and 
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us describing a suffering Saviour, be 
correct, then it settles the controversy 
with the Jews, and demonstrates that 
their notions of the Messiah are false. 
(2.) If this was written at the time 
when it is claimed by Christians to have 
been written, then it settles the contro- 
versy with infidels. The description is 
so particular and minute; the corre- 
spondence with the life, the character, 
and the death of the Lord Jesus is so 
complete, that it could not have been the 
result of conjecture or accident. Atthe 
same time, it is a correspondence which 
could not have been brought about by 
an impostor who meant to avail himself 
of this ancient prophecy to promote his 
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strates that Isaiah wrote at all before 
that time. For a view of this, the 
reader is referred to the Introduction. 
But this general argument may be pre- 
sented in a more specifc form, and in- 
cludes the following particulars: (1.) It 
is quoted in the New Testament as part 
of the prophetic writings then in exist- 
ence, and well known. See John xii. 
38; Rom. x. 16; Acts viii. 28—35; 
Matt. vill. 17; 1 Pet. ii. 21—25. ‘That 
the passage was in existence at the time 
when the New Testament was written 
is manifest from these quotations. So 
far as the argument with the infidel is 
concerned, it is immaterial whether it 
was written seven hundred years before 


designs; for a large portion of the cir- | the events took place, or only fifty, or 


cumstances are such as did not depend | ten. 


on himself, but grew out of the feel- 
ings and purposes of others. 


supposition that this had been found as’ plished. 


It would still be prophecy, and it 
would still be incumbent on him to show 


On the : how it came to be so accurately accome 


(2.) It is quoted and trans- 


an ancient prophecy, it would have been : lated by writers who undoubtedly lived 


impossible for any impostor so to have | before the Christian era. 


Thus it is 


shaped the course of events us to have ; found in the Septuagint, and in the 


made his character and life appear to 
be a fulfilment of it. And unless the 
infidel could either make it out that this 
prophecy was not in existence, or that, 
being in existence, it was possible for a 
deceiver do create a coincidence between 
it and his life, and character, and 
death, then, in all honesty, he should 
admit that it was given by inspiration, 
and that the Bible is true. (3.) A 
correct exposition of this will be of in- 
estimable value in giving to the Chris- 
tian just views of the atonement, and of 
the whole doctrine of redemption. Pro- 
bably in no portion of the Bible of the 
same length, not even in the New Tes- 
tament, is there to be found so clear an 
¢xhibition of the } urpose for which the 
Saviour died. I shall endeavour, there- 
tore, to prepare the way for an exposition 
of the passage, by a consideration of 
several points that are necessary to a 
correct understanding of it. 


§ 1. Evidence that it was written before 
the birth of Jesus of Nazareth. 


On this point there will be, and can 
be, no dispute among Jews and Chris- 
tians. The general argument to prove 
this, is the same as that which demon- 
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Chaldee—both of which can be demon- 
strated to have been made before Christ 
was born. (3.) There is not the slightest 
evidence that it has been interpolated, 
or corrupted, or changed so as to adapt 
it to the Lord Jesus. It is the same in 
all copies, and in all versions. (4.) It 
has never even been pretended that it 
has heen introducéd for the purpose of 
furnishing an argument for the truth of 
Christianity. No infidel has ever pre- 
tended that it does not stand on the 
same footing as any other portion of 
Isaiah, (5.) It is such a passage as 
Jews would not have forged. It is op- 
posed to all their prevailing ard common 
notions of the Messiah. Thcy have 
anticipated a magnificent temporal prince 
and a conqueror; and one of the main 
reasons why they have rejected the Lord 
Jesus has been, that he was obscure, in 
his origin poor, despised and put to 
death ; in other words, because he has 
corresponded so entirely with the de- 
scription here. No passage of the Old 
Testament has ever given them greater 
perplexity than this; and it is morally 
certain that if the Jews had ever forged 
a pretended prophecy of the Messiah, 
it would not have been in the language 
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of this portion of Isaiah, They would 
have described him as the magnificent 
successor of David and Solomon; as a 
mighty prince and a warrior; as the 
head of universal empire; and would 
have said that by his victorious arms he 
would subdue the earth to himself, and 
would make Jerusalem the capital of the 
world. They never would have de- 
scribed him as despised and rejected 
of men, and as making his grave with 
the wicked in his death. (6.) Chris- 
tians could not have forged and inter- 
polated this. The Jews have always 
jealously guarded their own Scriptures ; 
and nothing would have so certainly 
excited their attention as an attempt to 
interpolate a passage like this, furnishing 
at once an irrefragable argument against 
their opinions of the Messiah, and so 
obviously applicable to Jesus of Na- 
gareth. It is moreover true, that no 
Jewish writer has ever pretended that 
the passage has either been forged or 
changed in any way, so as to accommo- 
date it to the opinions of Christians re- 
specting the Messiah. These remarks 
may secm to be unnecessary, and this 
argument useless, to those who have 
examined the authenticity of the sacred 
writings. They are of use only in the 
argument with the enemies of Chris- 
tianity. For ifthis passage was written 
at the time when it 1s supposed to have 
been, and if it had reference to the 
Lord Jesus, then it demonstrates that 
Isaiah was inspired, and then it fur- 
nishes an argument for the truth of re- 
velation which is irrefragable. It is 
incumbent on the unbeliever to destroy 
all the alleged proofs that it was written 
by Isaiah, or as an honest man he should 
admit the truth of inspiration and of pro- 
phecy, and yield his beart to the influ- 
ence of the truth of the Bible. In 
general, it may be observed, that an at- 
tempt to destroy the credibility of this 
portion of Isaiah toa claim of having 
been written several hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era, would destroy 
the credibility of all the ancient writings; 
and that we have as«much evidence that 
this is the production of Isaiah as we 
have of the credibility or the authenticity 
ot the writings of Homer or Herodotus. 
VOL. Hi, 
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| § 2. History of the interpretation of the 
passage by the Jews. 


In order to a clear understanding of 
the passage, it is proper to give a sum- 
mary view of the modes of interpreta- 
tion which have prevailed in regard to 
it both among Jews and Christians. 
For this historical view, I am iodebted 
mainly to Hengstenberg, Chris. 1, p. 
484, seg. The several opinions which 
have prevailed among the Jewish ex- 
positors are the following :— 

There is the fullest evidence that the 
passage was applied by the early Jews, 
both before and after the birth of Jesus, 
to the Messiah, until they were pressed 
by the application of the passage to 
Jesus of Nazareth, and were compelled 
in self-defence to adopt some other mode 
of interpretation. And even after that, 
it is evident, also, that not a few of the 
better and more pious portion of the 
Jewish nation still continued to regard 
it as descriptive of the Messiah. And 
so obvious 1s the application to the Mes- 
siah, so clear and full is the description, 
that many of them have adopted the 
opinion that there would betwo Messiahs, 
one a suffering Messiah, and the other a 
glorious and triumphant prince and 
conqueror. The Old Testament plainly 
foretold that the Messiah would be 
‘God and man; exalted and debased; 
master and servant; priest and victim; 
prince and subject; involved in death, 
and yet a victor over death; rich and 
poor; a king, a conqueror, glorious; a 
man of griefs, exposed to infirmities, 
unknown, and in a state of abjection 
and humiliation.” Calmet. All these 
apparently contradictory qualities had 
their fulfiment in the person of Jesus 
of Nazareth ; but they were the source 
of endless embarrassinent to the Jews, 
and have led to the great variety of 
opinions which have prevailed among 
them in regard to him. In the Lord 
Jesus they harmonize; but when the 
Jews resolved to reject him, they were 
at once thrown into endless emburrass- 
ment in regard tothe charac:er, coming, 
and work of him whom they had so 
long expected. The following extract 
trom Calmet (Dic.) will explain some of 
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the modern prevailing views of him, 
and is necessary to a clear understand- 
ing of the grounds which have been 
taken in the interpretation of this pro- 
hecy. ‘Some of them, as the famous 

illel, who lived, according to the Jews, 
before Christ, maintain that the Mes- 
siah was already come in the person of 
Hezekiah ; others, that the belief of the 
coming of the Messiah is no article of 
faith. Buxtorf says, that the greater 
part of the modern Rabbins believe that 
the Messiah has been come a good 
while, but keeps himself concealed in 
some part of the world or other, and 
will not manifest himself because of the 
sins of the Jews, Jarchi affirms, that 
the Hebrews believe that the Messiah 
was born on the day of the last destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Romans. 
Some assign him the terrestrial paradise 
for his habitation; others, the city of 
Rome, where, according to the Tar- 
mudists, he keeps himself concealed 
among the leprous and infirm, at the 
gate of the city, expecting Elias to come 
and manifest him. <A great number 
believe that he is yet to come, but they 
are strangely divided about the time 
and the circumstances of his coming. 
Some expect him at the end of six 
thousand years. Kimchi, who lived in 
the twelfth century, believed that the 
coming of the Messiah was very near. 
Some have fixed the time of the end of 
their misfortunes to A.D. 1492, others to 
1598, others to 1600, others yet later, 
Last of all, tired out with these uncer- 
tainties, they have pronounced an 
anathema against any who shall pretend 
to calculate the time of the coming of 
the Messiah.” 

It is capable, however, of clear de- 
monstration, that the ancient Jews be- 
fore the birth of Jesus, were not thus 
embarrassed on the interpretation of 
their own prophets. The following ex- 
tracts from their own writings will shew 
that the opinion early prevailed, that 
the passage before us had reference to 
the Messiah, and that they had to some 
extent right views of him. Even by 
the later Jewish interpreters, who give 


a different exposition of the prophecy, | 
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it is admitted that it was formerly re- 
ferred to the Messiah. This is ad- 
mitted by Aben Ezra, Jarchi, Abar- 
banel, and Moses Nachmanides. Among 
the testimonies of the ancient Jews are 
the following:—The Chaldee Para- 
phrast, Jonathan, expressly refers it to 
the Messiah. Thus in ver. 18 of this 
chapter, he renders the first member, 
‘“ Behold, my servant the Messiah shall 
prosper.” Thus in the Medrasch Tan- 
chuma, (an old commentary on the 
Pentateuch,) on the words, “ Behold, my 
servant shall prosper,” it is remarked, 
“This is the king Messiah, who is high, 
and lifted up, and very exalted, higher 
than Abraham, exalted above Moses, 
higher than the ministering angels.” 
Similar is the language of Rabbi Moses 
Haddarschan on Gen. i. 3. “ JEHO- 
vAH spake: Messiah, my righteous 
one, those who are concealed with thee, 
will be such that their sins will bring a 
heavy yoke uponthee. The Messiah 
answered: Lord of the world, I cheer- 
fully take upon myself those plagues 
and sorrows. Immediately, therefore, 
the Messiah took upon himself, out of 
love, all torments and sufferings, as it 
is written in Isa. lili. ‘He was abused 
and oppressed.” Many other passages 
may be seen collected by Hengstenberg, 
Christol. vol. i. 485, 486. 

But this interpretation was abandoned 
by the Jewish interpreters when the 
passage was urged against them by 
Christians, as demonstrating that Jesus 
of Nazareth was the Messiah, and when 
they could not reconcile it with their 
prevailing notions that the Messiah was 
to be a magnificent temporal prince. 
Gesenius asserts that “the later Jews, 
no doubt, relinquished this interpreta- 
tion, in consequence of their controversy 
with Christians.” The Jews early 
formed the opinion that the Messiah 
was to be a king, like David and Solo- 
mon, and that he was to be distinguished 
as a conqueror. They, therefore, 
looked exclusively at the passages of the 
Old Testament which spoke of his 
exaltation and his glory, and they were 
rendered averse to applying a passage 
like this to him, which spoke of his 
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poverty, rejection, hamiliation, and 
death. They did not, or would not, 
understand how passsges, apparently so 
contradictory, could be applied to the 
same individual; and they therefore 
fixed their attention on those which 
predicted his exaltation and majesty, 
and laid aside the idea that the Mes- 
siah would be a sufferer, So long as 
they applied this portion of Isaiah to 
the Messiah, they could not deny that 
there was a remarkable correspondence 
between it and Jesus of Nazareth; and 
they were unable to meet the force of 
the argument thence derived in favor of 
his claims to the Messiahship. It be- 
came necessary, therefore, for the Jews 
to seek some other explanation of the 
passage, and to deny that it had refer- 
ence to the Messiah. Accordingly, the 
great effort of the Jewish interpreters 
has been to ascertain to whom the pas- 
sage can be made, with any show of 
probability, to apply. The great mass 
agree that itis not to be applied to the 
Messiah, and this is now the prevailing 
opinion among them. 

Among the more modern Jewish 
expositors, who agree that the passage 
is not to be applied to the Messiah, the 
following opinions have prevailed: 

1. The most commonly received 
opinion is, that it refers to the Jewish 
people. This is the opinion of Jarchi, 
Aben Ezra, Kimchi, Abarbanel, and 
Lipmann. According to them, the pro- 
phecy describes the condition of the 
Jews in their present calamity and 
exile; the firmness with which they 
endure it for the honor of God, and re- 
sist every temptation to forsake his law 
and worship; andthe prosperity, honor, 
and glory, which they shall obtain in 
the time of their redemption. In ch. 
lili. vs. 1—-10, the heathen are regarded 
as speaking, and making an humble 
and penitential confession that they 
have hitherto mistaken the people of 
God, and unjustly despised them on 
account of theit sufferings, since it now 
appears, from their exaltation, that those 
sufferings have not been inflicted on 
them on account of their sins. 

2. Others take the appellation, “ ser- 
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vant of JEHOVAH,” in the passage, to 
mean, the pious portion of the nation 
taken collectively, and regarded as 
making a kind of vicarious satisfaction 
for the ungodly. This class of inter- 
preters among the Jews, however, has 
been small. They refer it to those 
among them who endure much affliction 
aud suffering, but more especially to 
those who are publicly put to death. 
They mention, particularly, Rabbi 
Akiba, as one who suffered martyrdom 
in this manner. This interpretation 
retains, indeed, the essential idea of 
substitution which runs through the pas- 
sage, and it ig not improbable that it is 
ou this account that it has found so little 
favor with the modern Jews, since they 
reject, with abhorrence, the whole doc- 
trine of vicarious sufferings, as designed 
to make an atonement for others. 

38. A few others among the Jews 
make the passage refer to an individual. 
Abarbanel, besides supposing that it re- 
fers to the Jewish people in general, 
suggests, also, that it may refer parti- 
cularly to Isaiah. Rabbi Saadias Hag- 
gaon explained the whole as referring 
to Jeremiah. Still the passage is so 
plain in its general meaning, the refer- 
ence to the Messiah is so obvious, that 
the Rabbins have not been able, with 
all their ingenuity, to propose an inter- 
pretation that shall be entirely satisfac- 
tory to their nation. It bas probably 
been the means of the conversion of 
more Jews from the errors of their sys- 
tem to Christianity, than any other 
portion of their Scriptures. We know 
that, as it was explained and applied by 
Philip, it was the means of the conver- 
sion of the Ethiopian eunuch. Acts 
vill. 27—40. And so Jo. Isaac Levita, 
a learned Jew, says it was the means of 
first leading him to the Christian reli- 
gion. “I frankly confess,” says he, 
“that this chapter first conducted me to 
the Christian faith. For more than a 
thousand times I read this chapter, 
and accarately compared it with many 
translations. I found that it contained a 
handred more mysteries respecting 
Christ than are found in any version. 
Many similar instances occur, says 
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Hengstenberg, in the reports of mission- 
aries among the Jews. 


§ 8. History of the interpretation of the 
passage by Christians. 


For seventeen centuries the view 
which was taken of this passage was 
uniform. By all the fathers of the 
Christian Church, it is believed, it was 
regarded as having an indisputable, re- 
ference to Christ. In their arguments 
with the Jews, it was quoted as con- 
taining a full refutation of their opinions 
respecting the Messiah, and as demon- 
strating that Jesus of Nazareth was he 
who had been so long announced by the 
prophets as “he who was to come.” 
Io their arguments with infidels, it was 
a strong proof to which they appealed 
of the truth of revelation; and in their 
homilies and expositions it was referred 
uniformly to the Lord Jesus. If we ex- 
cept Grotius, who supposed that it re- 
ferred to Jeremiah, who, he says (Note 
on ch. lil. 13), was figura Christi—the 
type of the Messiah—it was uot until 
the last quarter of the sixteenth century 
that this interpretation began to be 
called in question. The reason why the 
uniform exposition of the Christian 
Church was abandoned then by any 
was, that it could no longer be retained 


consistently with the notions which pre- | 
vailed, especially in Germany, of the | 
The grand principle which be- | 
gan to prevail in the interpretation of | 
the Bible was, that all which is there ' 


Bible. 


recorded is to be accounted for on 
natural principles. But if this passage 
refers to the Messiah, it harmonizes so 
exactly with the life and character of 
the Redeemer, and it is so entirely re- 
moved from the possible range of mere 
conjecture, that it cannot be accounted 
for on any natural principles. Many 
professed Christian interpreters, there- 
fore, have sought other ways of ex- 
plaining it, and have diligently inquired 
to whom it referred. As a specimen of 
the manner in which the exposition of 
the Bible has been conducted in Ger- 
amany, we may just refer to the opinions 
which have prevailed in the interpreta- 
tion of this, the plainest and most 
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splendid of all the prophecies pertaining 
to the Messiah. 

1. Comparatively the greatest number 
of non-Messianic interpreters make the 
whole Jewish people the subject. A 
large number of German expositors, 
whose names may be seen in Hengsten- 
berg’s Christol. i. 494, have adopted this 
view. The only difference between 
this interpretation and that adopted by 
the later Jews is, that the German 
critics suppose it refers to the Jews in 
the Babylonish exile, while the Jews 
suppose that it refers to their nation 
suffering in their present exile. 

2. It was held by Eckermann that it 
refers to the Jewish nation in the ab- 
stract, in opposition to its individual 
members. In other words, it seems to 
have been held that the nation in the 
abstract was guilty and was suffcring, 
while the individual members were 
innocent, and escaped suffering and 
punishment. 

3. It has been held that it refers to 
the pious part of the Jewish people as 
contrasted with the ungodly. This 
opinion was defended by Paulus. Ilis 
view is the following: The pious part 
of the Jewish people were punished 
and carried into captivity with the un- 
godly, not on account of their own sins, 
but the sins of the latter. The ungodly 
inferred that the hope of the pious, that 
JEHOVAH would help them, was in 
vain; but as the exile came to an end, 
and the pious returned, they saw that 
they had erred, and that their hope was 
well-grounded. They deeply lament, 
therefore, that they have not long ago 
done penance. 

4. One author has maintained that the 
Jewish priesthood is the subject of the 
prophecy but in this he stands alone. 

5. It has been maintained by others, 
that the prophets collectively are referred 
to in the passage. This was at first the 
opinion of Rosenmiller, but was aban- 
doned by him, and was then defended 
by De Wette, and is maintained by 
Gesenius. 

_ 6. Others have referred it to some 
Individual. Thus Grotius supposes that 
Jeremiah is meant. Augusti supposed 
that Uzziah was intended, Others, that 
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Hezekiah was meant; and others, that 
Isaiah here referred to himself; and 
others, that it refers to some unknown 
prophet slain by the Jews in their exile; 
and others, that it refers to the Macca- 
bees ! 

These strange and absurd opinions 
are specimens of the unhappy manner 
of exposition which has prevailed among 
the German neologists; and they are 
specimens, too, of the reluctance of the 
human mind to embrace the truth as 
it is in Jesus, and of its proneness to the 
wildest aberrations, where mere human 
reason and wild speculation are suffered 
to take the reins in the interpretation 
of the Bible. Perhaps there is scarcely 
to be found an instance of interpretation 
that is more fitted to humble us in re- 
gard to the proneness of men to err, and 
to embrace the wildest opinions, than 
in these modes of explaining this beauti- 
ful portion of Isaiah. And there is not 
to be found anywhere a more striking 
proof of the reluctance of the human 
mind to contemplate the life and suffer- 
ings and death of the Redeemer of the 
world, or to embrace the great and 
glorious truth that men can be saved 
only by the vicarious sufferings of the 
Son of God. 


§ 4. Proof that it refers to the Messiah. 


More ample proof of this will be 
furnished in the exposition of the pas- 
sage itself than can now be given. But 
still, it may not be improper to refer to 
a few of the considerations which go to 
demonstrate that the prophet here re- 
fers to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

I. He refers to an individual, and not 
to a people, or a nation. It is not 
either to the collective body of the 
Jewish people, or to the pious portion 
of the Jewish people, or to the collective 
body of the prophets. This is evident 
on the slightest examination of the pas- 
sage. The prophet speaks of the “ ser- 
vant of JEHOvAH;” and the whole re- 
presentation is that of an individual, and 
not of any collective body of men. 
Thus his visage was marred, and his 
form was disfigured ; he was as a tender 

lant; he was despised; he was rejected; 
€ was smitten, wounded, put to death: 
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he made his grave with the wicked and 
with the rich, &e. Of what collective 
body of men could this be said? How 
absurd to apply this to a nation, or to 
any portion of a nation! It cannot be 
applied (A) to the whole people. In ch. 
hii, 3, the subject is called a ‘ man,” 
an appellation which cannot be given 
toa nation. Nor is there an instance 
in all the sacred writings, where there 
can be found such an extended allegory 
as this would be, on the supposition 
that this refers to the Jewish people. 
Besides, with what possible propriety 
can it be said of a nation, that it has 
borne the griefs and carried the sorrows 
of others; that it was stricken for the 
transgression of the people of God ; that 
it was made an offering for sin; and 
that it made intercession for the sin of 
the transgressors? If this refers to a 
nation, or collective people, then all 
settled views of interpretation are at an 
end. The circumstances which are 
usually supposed to mark individual 
existence, may in all other circum- 
stances, in like manner, be supposed to 
mean nations, and we shall have no 
longer any way-marks in guiding us in 
the interpretation of the plainest writ- 
ings. Nor (B) can it refer to the pious 
portion of the Jewish people taken col- 
lectively. For the subject of the pro- 
phecy suffers voluntarily ; he himself zn- 
nocent, bears the sins of others (li. 4—~ 
6, 9); his sufferings are the efficient 
cause of the righteousness of his people 
(ver. 11); and he suffers quietly and 
patiently, without allowing himself to 
be provoked to bitterness against the 
authors of his sufferings. Of all these 
four marks, not one belongs to the peo- 
ple of Israel. For (a) they went not 
voluntarily into the Babylonish exile, 
but were carried there by violence. 
(b) They did not suffer innocently, but 
suffered for their sins. (c) The suffer- 
ings of the Jews can in no sense be re- 
presented as the cause of the righteous- 
ness of others. (d) Nor did the Jews 
evince that patience and devotedness to 
the will of God which is here attributed 
to the subject of this prophecy. How 
can it be said that they were led like a 
lamb to the slaughter, that they did not 
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open the mouth to complain, when even 
the noblest and best of them poured out 
their sadness in complaints and lamenta: 
tions? Comp. Jer. xx. 7, seq. xv. 10— 
$1; Ps. cxxxvii. 8,9. Nor (C) can it 
refer to the collective prophets, or to the 
prophets taken collectively, as Gesenius 
supposes. On this it is sufficient to ask, 
where did such a collectton of the pro- 
phets ever exist? When did they 
suffer together? What evidence is there 
that they were in exile? Where and 
when did they take upon themselves 
the sins of the people, or suffer for them, 
or make their grave with the wicked 
and the rich in their death, or see of the 
travail of the soul, and become the 
means of the justification of many? All 
that has been said in favor of this, is 
60 entirely the work of conjecture, and 
is so manifestly designed to evade the 
obvious reference to the Messiah, that 
it is necessary to refer to it only as a 
specimen of the manner of interpretation 
which has prevailed, and which still pre- 
vails in the explanation of the sacred 
Scriptures. But if the passage does not 
refer either to the collective Jewish 
people, or to the pious portion of them, 
or to the prophets regarded as a collec- 
tive body, then it must refer to an indi- 
vidual, and the only question is, whether 
it refers to the Messiah, or to some in- 
dividual of the Jewish nation. Asa 
simple and satisfactory argument that it 
refers to some individual, appeal might 
be made to the common sense of the 
mass of men. Not one in a million— 
and he not unless he had some favorite 
hypothesis to defend—would ever sup- 
pose, on reading the passage, that it 
could have any reference to any body of 
men, or to a collection of people of any 
kind. But the common sense of the 
mass of men is generally the best cri- 
terion of the meaning of any written 
document, and the best interpreter of 
the Bible. 

II. If it refers to an individual, it 
must refer to the Messiah, It cannot 
refer to Isaiah, or Jeremiah, or Uzziah, 
or Akiba, for the following among 
other reasons. (a) The advocates of 
this theory have not been able to agree 
on any individual to whom it can be ap- 
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plied. Grotius suggested Jeremiah, some 
others Uzziah, or Isaiah, and some 
the Jews, Akiba. But each of these 
theories has been confined to the siagle 
interpreter who suggested it, and has 
been rejected by all the rest of the world. 
What better proof could there be that 
there is not even plausibility in the 
statement? What stronger demonstra- 
tion that it is a theory got up on pure 
pose to avoid the reference to the Mes- 
sinh? (5) None of the individuals 
named had any claim to the statements 
here made respecting the individual 
sufferer. Did kings shut their mouths 
at them, and stand in awe of them? 
Did Jeremiah sprinkle many nations? 
Did Uzziah bear the griefs and the sor- 
rows of men? Did JeHovan lay on 
Isaiah the iniquity of all men? Did 
either of them make their grave with the 
wicked and the rich in their death ? 
But if it cannot be shown to have re- 
ference to any other individual, then the 
fair inference is, that it refers to the 
Messiah. 

IIl. The argument that it refers to 
the Messiah has all the force of tradi- 
tion in its favor. We have seen that 
the Jews in more ancient times referred 
this prophecy tothe Messiah. This fact 
proves that such is the obvious reference. 
When their minds were not prejudiced 
and blinded by their hatred of Jesus 
of Nazareth, and their opposition to his 
claims; when they were looking for- 
ward with deep anxiety to the coming 
of a deliverer, they applied this passage 
to him. And though there were em- 
barrassments in their minds, and though 
they were not well able to explain how 
this was consistent with what is else- 
where stated of his exalted nature, yet 
such was its obvious reference to the 
Messiah, that they did not dare to call 
itin question. Such was the fact in the 
Christian church for seventeen hundred 
years. It was the unbroken and the 
unvarying voice of interpretation. Now 
this proves, not indeed that it is neces. 
sarily the true interpretation, for that is 
to be settled on other grounds than mere 
tradition, but that it is the obvious ex- 
position. It is that which the language 
naturally conveys The unvarying 
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sense affixed to any written document 
for seventeen hundred years is likely to 
be the true sense. And especially is 
this so, if the document in question has 
been in the hands of the learned and 
the unlearned; the high and the low; 
the rich and the poor; the bond and the 
free; and if they concur in giving to it 
the same interpretation, such an inter- 
pretation cannot easily or readily be set 
aside. 

IV. The quotations in the New Tes- 
tament prove that it refers to the Messiah. 
They go to demonstrate at the same 
time two points. First, that such was 
the prevailing mode of interpretation at 
that time, otherwise the passage would 
not have been quoted as proof that 
Jesus was the Messiah; and secondly, 
that such is the correct mode of inter- 
pretation. The places where it is quoted 
are the following: (1) John xii 37, 38, 
“But though he bad done so many 
miracles before them, yet they believed 
not on him; that the saying of Esaias 
the prophet might be fulfilled which he 
spake, Lord, who hath believed our re- 
port? and to whom hath the arm of 
the Lord been revealed?” In this pas- 
sage Isaiah lit. 1 is quoted, to explain 
the unbelief of the Jewish people in the 
time of the Saviour, with the formula, 
«va wAnowOy, “ That it might be ful- 
filled,” the usual formula in quoting 
a passage from the Old Testament 
which is fulfilled in the New. No 
one can doubt that John meant to 
be understood as affirming that the 
passage in Isaiah had a designed ap- 
plicability to the person and the times 
ofthe Redeemer. ‘The same passage is 
quoted by Paul in Rom. x. 16, “ But 
they have not all obeyed the Gospel. 
For Esaias saith, Lord, who hath be- 
lieved our report?” Here it is eapresy 
and directly applied to the Gospel. 
(2) The passage in Luke xxii. 37, is 
still more decisive. “For I say unto 
you, that this that is written must yet 
be accomplished in me. And he was 
reckoned among the transgressors: for 
the things concerning me have an end,” 
2. é, @ completion, a fulfilment. Here 
Isa. lit, 12 is expressly and directly ap- 
plied to the Saviour himself, to his own 
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sufferings and death. No one can doubt 
that he meant to say that it had original 
reference to him, and would be fulfilled 
in him. The same passage is applied, 
and in the same sense, by Mark (ch. 
xv. 28), to the sufferings and death of 
the Redeemer. (3) In Acts viii. 35, 
Isa. hii. 7, 8, ig applied by Philip the 
Evangelist to the Redeemer, and is ex- 
plained as having a reference to him. 
(4) In Matt. viil 17, the declaration of 
Isaiah (liii. 4), “ Himself tock our in- 
firmities, and bore our sicknesses,” is 
applied expressly to the Messiah. These 
passages, directly quoting Isaiah and 
applying them to the Messiah, demon- 
strate that in view of the writers of the 
New Testament, and of the Saviour 
himself, Isaiah had reference to the 
Messiah. To those who admit the in- 
spiration and the divine authority of 
the New Testament, these proofs are 
sufficient demonstration of the position. 

V. This view is enforced by an- 
other consideration. It is, that not only 
is the passage expressly quoted in the 
New Testament, but it is alluded to, in 
connexion with the death of the Re- 
deemer as an atoning sacrifice for sin, 
in such a manner as to shew that it was 
regarded by the sacred writers as hav- 
ing reference to the Messiah. It is 
sufficient here to allude to the following 
places—1 Pet. it. 21—25; Mark ix. 12; 
Rom. iv, 25; 1 Cor. xv. 3; 2 Cor. v.21; 
1 John iit. 5; 1 Pet.i.19. A careful ex- 
amination of these passages would con- 
vince any one, that the writers of the 
New Testament were accustomed to re- 
gard the passage in Isaiah as having 
undoubted reference to the Messiah, and 
that this was so universally the inter- 
pretation of the passage in their times, 
as to make it proper simply to refer to 
it without formally quoting it. It may 
be added here, that it accords with the 
current and uniform statement in the 
New Testament about the desiga of the 
death of the Redeemer. 

VI. One other argument may be here 
referred to, which I propose to state 
more at length when the exposition of the 
fifty-third chapter shall have been made. 
It arises from the exact correspondence 
between the passage and the events in 
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the life, the sufferings, and the death of 
the Redeemer—a correspondence 50 
minute, that it cannot be the result of 
accident ; so much depending on exter- 
nal circumstances and on the agency of 
others, that it could not have been pro- 
duced by the effort of an impostor; and 
s0 peculiar, that it can be found in no 
other person but the Messiah. We shall 
be better able to appreciate the force of 
this argument when we have the correct 
exposition of the passage before us. 

To the view which has thus been 
taken of the design of this portion of 
Isaiah, there occurs one objection, often 
made by infidels, which I deem it im- 
portant here to notice. It is, that the 
transactions here referred to are repre- 
sented as past, and that it cannot be re- 
garded as prophecy, but must be sup- 
posed to refer to some event which had 
occurred before the time when this was 
written. ‘This ground has also been 
taken by Gesenius in proof that it can- 
not refer to the Messiah: “ The suffer- 
ing, contempt, and death,” says he, “ of 
the servant of God, are here represented 
throughout as past, since all in ch. lili. 1— 
10, is in the praeter. Only the glorifica- 
tion is future, and is represented in the 
future tense.” In reply to this, we may 
observe, (1) that the transactions re- 
ferred to are not all represented as past. 
The glorification of the person referred 
to is described in the future tense, and 
of course as a future event, ch. lit. 13— 
15; li, 11,12. It may be added also 
here, that those who will examine the 
Hebrew, will perceive that not every- 
thing in regard to his sufferings is re- 
presented as past. See vs. 7, 8, 10. 
But (2) the true answer to this ob- 
jection is to be found in a correct view 
of the nature of prophecy; and the ob- 
jection has been supposed to have force 
only because the true character of pro- 
phecy has not been apprehended. It is 
a feature of the true nature of prophecy 
that the prophet is placed in vision zn 
the midst of the scenes which he de- 
scribes as future. He describes the 
events as if they were actually passing 
before his eyes. See this view of pro- 
phecy explained in the Introduction, 


§ 7, 


ISATAH. 


According to this, Isaiah is to be | 
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regarded as placed in vision amidst the 
scenes which he describes. He looks 
on the suffering Redeemer. He de- 
cribes his humiliation, his rejection, his 
trial, his death, and the feelings of those 
who rejected him, as if it actually oc- 
curred before his eyes. He sees him 
now rejected by men and put to death; 
but he also casts his eye into the future, 
and sees him exalted, and his religion 
spreading into all the world. Though, 
therefore, the events which he describes 
were to occur several hundred years 
afterwards, yet they are portrayed, as 
his other prophecies are, as passing be- 
fore his eyes, and as events which he 
was permitted in vision to see. 

In ch. hi. 13—15, JEHovAH speaks, 
He speaks of his servant the Messiah, 
and describes the state of his humiliation, 
and of his subs: qient exaltation. These 
verses contain, in fact, an epitome of what 
is enlarged upon in the next chapter. 
The sum of it is, that his servant should 
be, in the main, or on the whole, pros- 
pered and exalted (ver. 13); yet he 
would be subjected to the deepest trial 
and humiliation (ver. 14); but as the 
result of this, he would redeem the na- 
tions of the earth, and their kings and 
rulers should regard him with profound 
reverence (ver. 15). A display of the 
divine perfections would accompany the 
work of the servant of JENovan such 
as they had never beheld, and they 
would be called on to contemplate 
wonders of which they had not before 
heard. 

Ch. lili, contains a more minute ex- 
planation and statement of what is said 
in general in ch. li, L83—15. For con- 
venience, it may be regarded as divided 
into the following portions :— 

]. An expression of amazement and 
lamentation at the fact that so few had 
embraced the annunciation respecting 
the Messiah, and had been properly 
affected by the important statements 
respecting his sufferings, his death, and 
his glorification, ver. 1, The prophet 
laments that so few had credited what 
had been spoken, and that the power of 
God had been revealed to so few in con- 
sequence of the coming and the work of 
the Messiah, 
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13. Behold, my servant shall ! | deal prudently, he shall be exalted 


l or, prosper, ch. 53. 10. 


and extolled, and be very high. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


13. Behold my servant shall prosper :— 
He shall be lifted up, and set on high, and greatly exalted. 


II. A description of his rejection, his 
sufferings, his death, vs. 2—10. Here 
the prophet describes the scene as ac- 
tually passing before his eyes. He speaks 
as if he himself were one of the people 
—one of the Jewish nation—who had 
rejected him, and who had procured his 
death. He describes the misapprehen- 
£10n under which it was done, and the 
depth of the sorrow to which the Mes- 
siah was subjected, and the design 
which Jenovag had in view in these 
sufferings. 

(a) His appearance and rejection are 
described, vs. 2,3. Heisas a root or 
shrub that grows in a parched soil 
without beauty ; he is a man of sorrows, 
instead of being, as they expected, a 
magnificent prince; he has disappointed 
their expectations, and there is nothing 
that corresponded with their anticipa- 
tions, and nothing, therefore, which 
should lead them to desire him. Ile is, 
therefore, rejected and despised. 

(6) The design for which he endured 
his sorrows is stated, vs.4—6. Ie was 
thought by the people to be justly put 
to death, and they judged that God 
had judicially smitten and afflicted him, 
ver. 4, But this was not the cause. It 
was because he had borne the sorrows 
of the nation, and was wounded for 
their sins, vs. 4,5. They had all gone 
astray, but JEHovauH had caused to meet 
on him the iniquity of all. 

(c) The manner of his sufferings 1s 
described, vs. 7, 8. He was patient as 
a lamb, was taken from prison, and 
cut off. 

(d) The manner of his burial is de- 
scribed, ver. 9. It was with the rich. 
The reason why he was thus buried, 
and why his grave was thus distin- 
guished from that of malefactors was, 
that in fact he had been holy and had 
done noevil. God, therefore, took care 
that that fact should be marked even in 





his burial, and though he died with 
malefactors, yet, as the purpose of the 
atonement did not require ignominy 
after death, he should not be buried 
with them. 

(e) The design for which all this was 
done is stated, ver. 10. It was that his 
soul might be made an offering for sin, 
and that it was thus well-pleasing or ac- 
ceptable to God that he should suffer 
and die. 

IIT. The result of his sufferings and 
humiliation, the reward, the glorifica- 
tion, is described, vs. 1O—12. 

(a) He should see a numerous 
spiritual posterity, and should be abun- 
dantly satisfied for all his pains and sor- 
rows, vs. 10, 11. 

(6) By the knowledge of him, a great 
number should be justified and saved, 
ver. ll. 

(c) He should be greatly honored, 
and should proceed to the spiritual con 
quest of all the world, ver. 12. 


13. Behold, my servant. The word 
“behold” indicates here that a new ob- 
ject is pointed out to the view, and that 
it is one that claims attention on ac- 
count of its importance. It is designed 
to direct the mind to the Messiah. The 
point of view which is here taken, is 
between his humiliation and his glori- 
fication. Ie sees him as having been 
humbled and rejected, vs. 14, 15; ch. 
liii, 2—10, and he sees him about to be 
exalted and honored, vs. 13—15; ch. 
liii, 10—12. The word “servant” re- 
fers to the Messiah. See the Introduc- 
tion to this portion of the prophecy, 
Comp. Note on ch. xlix. 5, where the 
word “servant” is applied also to the 
Messiah. It means that he would be 
employed in doing the will of God, and 
that he would submit to him as a sere 
vant does to the law of his master. 
@ Shall deal prudently. Marg., prosper. 
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14. As many were astonished | more than any man, and his form 
at thee; his visage was so marred | more than the sons of men; 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


14. In like manner as many were shocked at thee— 
So disfigured was his countenance that it was no longer that 


of a man, 


And his form that it was no longer human— 





The word ‘rp, sdkhdl, is used in a two- 
fold signification. It means either to 
act wisely, or to be prosperous. In this 
latter sense it is used in Josh. 1. 7, 8; 
2 Kings xviii. 7; Jer. x. 21; Prov. xvii. 
8. It is not easy to determine what is 
the meaning here. Jerome renders it, 
‘‘ intelligent,”—shall be wise, or prudent. 
The LXX render it, cuvynoe o waic 
pou, my servant shall be intelligent. The 
Chaldee renders it, “behold, my ser- 
vant the Messiah shall prosper, (mx), 
ydtzlihh.) The Syriac retains the He- 
brew word, Jun. and Tremel. render 
it, ‘shall prosper;” Castellio, “shall be 
wise.” Lowth renders it, ‘ shall pros- 
per,” and in this Gesenius and Noyes 
concur. Hengstenberg proposes to unite 
the two meanings, and to render it, “ he 
shall reign well,” as indicative of the 
prosperous and wise government of the 
Messiah. It seems to me that the paral- 
lelism requires us to understand this, not 
of his personal wisdom and prudence, 
but of the success of his enterprise. 
This verse contains a summary state- 
ment of what would occur under the 
Messiah. The general proposition is, 
that he should be ultimately successful, 
and to this the prophet comes, ch. liii. 
12. He here sees him in affliction, 
humble, dejected, and despised. But 
he says that this was not always to be. 
He should be ultimately exalted. It is 
on this that he fixes the eye, and it is 
this which cheers and sustains the pro- 

het in the contemplation of the suffer- 
ings of the Messiah. He shall be 
exalted. In this part of the verse, the 
prophet combines the verbs which de- 
note elevation or exaltation. The idea 
is, that he should be exalted to the 
highest pitch of honor, The word 
“ exalted,” with us, is often synonymous 


with pratse, but here it means, he shall 
be elevated (wn, venissdx), or lifted up. 
The reference here is, undoubtedly, to 
the fact that the Redeemer would be 
greatly honored on earth as the Prince 
and Saviour of the world (ch. lili. 12), 
and that in view of the universe he 
would be elevated to the highest con- 
ceivable rank. ‘This is described in the 
New Testament by his being placed 
“at the right hand of God,” (Mark xvi. 
19;) by the fact that “angels and 
authorities and powers are made subject 
unto him,” (1 Pet. iii, 22;) by the fact 
that God has “set him at his own right 
hand in the heavenly places, far above 
all principality, and power, and might, 
and dominion, and every name that is 
named,” (Eph. i. 20, 21, 22;) and by the 
fact that he will return in great glory to 
judge the world. Matt. xxv. The idea 
is, that as he was the most despised 
among men, so he would yet be the 
most honored; as he had voluntarily 
assumed the lowest place for the re- 
demption of men, so he would be ex- 
alted to the highest place to which 
human nature could be elevated. 


14, As many were astonished at thee, 
This verse is closely connected with the 
following, and they should be read to- 
gether. The sense is, “in like manner 
as many were shocked at him—his form 
was so disfigured, and his visage so 
marred—so in like manner he shall 
sprinkle many nations.” That is, the 
one fact should correspond with the 
other. The astonishment should be re- 
markable; the humiliation should be 
wonderful, and fitted to attract the 
deepest attention; and so in like man: 
ner should be his success and histriumph. 
As he had in his humiliation been sub- 
jected to the lowest condition, so that all 
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despised him—so hereafter the deepest 

ossible reverence should be shewn 

im. Kings and nobles should shut 
their mouths in his presence, and shew 
him the profoundest veneration. <A 
change of person here occurs which is 
not uncommon in the Hebrew poets. 
In ver. 13, JEmovaH speaks of the 
Messiah in the third person; here he 
changes the form of the address, and 
speaks of him in the second person. In 
the following verse, the mode of address 
is again changed, and he speaks of him 
again in the third person. Lowth, how- 
ever, proposes to read this in the third 
person, ‘‘aS many were astonished at 
him,” on the authority of two ancient 
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of profound veneration. | His visage. 
Gmrr, marxéhu.) This word denotes 
properly, sight, seeing, view; then that 
which is seen; then appearance, form, 
looks, Ex. xxiv. 17; Ezek. i. 16—28; 
Dan. x. 18. Here it means, his ap- 
pearance, his looks. It does not neces- 
sarily refer to his face, but to his general 
appearance. It was so disfigured by 
distress as to retain scarcely the ap- 
pearance of aman. | Was so marred. 
(aimgn, mishhhath.) This word pro- 
perly means destruction. Here it means 
defaced, destroyed, disfigured. There 
was a disfiguration or defacement of his 
aspect, more than that of man. { More 


Heb. MSS and ot the Syriac and Chal- ! than any man. (vo, méish.) This 


dee. Sut the authority is not sufficient 
to justify « change in the text; nor is it 
necessary. In the word rendered “asto- 
nied,” z. e., astonished (ont, shamemi), 
the primary idea is that of being struck 
dumb, or put to silence from sudden as- 
tonishment. Whether the astonishment 
is from admiration or abhorrence 1s to 
be determined by the eonnexion. In 
the latter sense, it 18 used in Jer. xviii. 
16; xix. 8. Here it evidently refers to 
the fact that he was disfigured, and 
destitute of apparent beauty and attrac- 
tiveness, from his abject condition and 
his sufferings. They were struck with 
amazement that one so abject, and that 
had so little that was attractive, should 
presume to lay claim to the character 
of the Messiah. This idea is more fully 
expressed in the following chapter. 
Here it is stated im general that his ap- 
pearance was such as to excite universal 
astonishment, and probably to produce 
universal disgust. They saw no beauty 
or comelivess in him. See ch. liii. 2. 
This expression should also be re- 

arded as standing in contrast with what 
is added in ver. 15. Here it is said 
they were amazed, astonished, silent, 
at his appearance of poverty and his 
humiliation; there it is said, “kings 
should shut their mouths at him,” that 
is, they should assume an attitude of 
most respectful deference, and be s0 
deeply impressed with his majesty and 
glory that they would remain in perfect 
silence—the silence not of contempt but 


| May either mean, more than any other 


man, or it may mean that he no longer 
retained the appearance of a man. It 
probably means the latter —that his 
visage was so disfigured that it was no 
longer the aspect of a man. Castellio 
renders it, ut non jam sit homo, non sit 
unus de humano genere. 4 And his 
JSorm (sin, th0’r6), This word de- 
notes a form oF a figure of the body, 
1 Sam. xxviii. 14. Here it denotes the 
figure, or the appearance, referring not 
to the vountenance, but to the general 
aspect of the hody. | More than the 
sons of men. So as to seem not to be- 
long to men, or to be one of the human 
family. All this evidently refers to the 
disfiguration which arises from exces- 
sive grief and calamity. It means that 
he wos broken down and distressed; 
that his great sorrows had left their 
marks on his frame, so as to destroy the 
beautiful symmetry and proportions of 
the human form. We speak of being 
crushed with grief; of being borne down 
with pain; of being Jaden with sorrow. 
And we all know the effect of long 
continued grief in marring the beauty 
of the human countenance, and in bow- 
ing down the frame. Deep emotion 
depicts itself on the countenance, and 
produces a permanent impression there. 
The highest beauty fades under long 
continued trials, though at first it may 
seem to be set off to advantage. The 
rose leaves the cheek, the lustre forsakes 
the eye, vigor departs from the frame, 
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15. So shall he sprinkle P many 
nations; the kings shall shut their 
mouths at him: for that which had 

p Bzek. 36, 26. 
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not been told them shall they see, 
and that which they had not 
heard shall they consider. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


15. So shall he sprinkle many nations ; 
Before him kings shall shut their mouths, 
For what had not been announced to them shall they see, 
And what they had not heard shall they attentively consider. 





its erect form is bowed, and the coun- 
tenance, once brilliant and beautiful, be- 
comes marked with the deep furrows of 
care and anxiety. Such seems to be 
the idea here. It is not indeed said 
that the sufferer before this had been 
distinguished for any extraordinary 
beauty—though this may not be impro- 
perly supposed—but that excessive grief 
had almost obliterated the traces of in- 
telligence from the face, and destroyed 
the aspect of man. How well this ap- 
plies to the Lord Jesus needs not to be 
said. We have, indeed, no direct and 
positive information in regard to his 
personal appearance. We are not told 
that he was distinguished for manliness 
of form, or beauty of countenance. But 
it is cerlainly no improbable or extra- 
vagant supposition, that when God pre- 
pared for him a body (Heb. x. 5) in 
which the divinity should dwell incar- 
nate, the human form would be ren- 
dered as fit as it could be for the in- 
dwelling of the celestial inhabitant. 
Aud it is no unwarrantable supposition 
that perfect truth, benevolence, and 
purity should depict themselves on the 
countenance of the Redeemer—as they 
will be manifested in the very aspect 
wherever they exist—and render him 
the most beautiful of men, for the ex- 
pression of these principles and feelings 
in the countenance constitutes beauty. 
Comp. Note on ch. liii, 2. And it is 
no improbable supposition, that this 
beauty was marred by his long con- 
tinued and inexpressibly deep sorrows, 
and that he was so worn down and 
crushed by the sufferings which he en- 
dured as scarcely to have retained the 
aspect of a mau. 


‘dumb with veneration or respect. 


15. So. y2, hen. This word answers 
to “as” (nino, Aadshér) in the former 
verse. “In lke manner as many were 
astonished or shocked at thee—so in 
like manner shall he sprinkle many 
nations.” The one is to be in some 
respects commensurate with the other. 
The comparison seems to consist of two 
points. (1) Jn regard to the numbers, 
Many would be shocked; many would 
be sprinkled by him. Large numbers 
would be amazed at the fact of his 
sorrows; and numbers correspondently 
Jarge would be sprinkled or blessed by 
him. (2) Jn the effects. Many would 
be struck dumb with amazement or with 
disgust at his appearance; and so, in 
hike manner, many would be struck 
He 
would be regarded on the one hand as 
having scarce the form of a man, and 
as having nothing to produce admira- 
tion or Jove; on the other, even kings 
should be silent before him from pro- 
found reverence and awe. { Shall he 
sprinkle many nations. ‘The word here 
rendered “sprinkle,” ny, ydzzéh, has 
been very variously rendered. Jerome 
renders it, asperget—shall sprinkle. The 
LXX, “so shall many nations wonder, 
or express admiration (@aupdoorrat) 
at him.” ‘The Chaldee, “so shall he 
scatter, or dissipate Cay ybhaddar) 


many veople.” The Syriac renders it, 
“thus shall he purify, cleanse, make ex- 
SY 


piation for 45 pao Many natious.” The 


Syriac verb used here means to purify, 
to cleanse, to make holy, and in apf. to 
expiate; and the idea of the Syriac 
translator evidently was, that he would 
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purify by making expiation. See the 
Syriac word used in Acts xi.9; Luke 
iii, 17; Acts xxiv. 18; Heb. x. 4; 
ix. 22. Castellio renders it as Jerome 
does, and Jun. and Tremell. “he shall 
sprinkle many nations with stupor.” 
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used, nt, zargq, “and I will sprinkle 
clean water upon you, and ye shal be 
clean.” And if the word used here 
means “to sprinkle,” it is used in one 
of the following significations. (1) ‘To 
sprinkle with blood, in allusion to the 


Interpreters have also varied in the | Levitical rite of sprinkling the blood of 
sense which they have given to this { the sacrifice, meaning that in that way 
word. Its usual and proper meaning is; sin would be expiated and removed 
to sprinkle; and so it has been here (Lev. xiv. 51; xvi. 14; Heb. ix. 19; 
commonly interpreted. But Martini, x. 22); or by an allusion to the custom 
Rosenmiiller, and Gesenius suppose that | of sprinkling with water, as emblematic 
it is derived from an Arabic word mean- | of purity or cleansing (Num. viii. 7; 
ing to leap, to spring, to spring up, to | xix. 18; Ezek. xxxvi. 25). If uscd 
leap for joy, to exult; and that the idea : in the former sense, it means, that the 
here is, that he should cause many na-; Redeemer would make expiation for 
tions to exult, or leap for joy. Parallel | sin, and that his blood of purifying 
places, says Gesenius, occur in ch. xlix. | would be sprinkled on the nations. If 


6, 7; li. 5. Against the common in ' 
terpretation “to sprinkle,” Gesenius ob. 

jects, (1) That the verb could not be 

construed without the accusative, and ' 
that if it means that he would sprinkle ' 
with blood, the word blood would be. 
specified. (2) That the connexion Is | 
opposed to the idea of sprinkling, and | 
that the antithesis requires some word 
that shall correspond with one, shamdm, 

“shall be astonished,” and that the | 
phrase “they shall be joyful,” or “he 

shall cause them to exult with joy,” 

denotes such antithesis. See Gesenius ' 
and Rosenmiller in loco. To this it 
may be replied, that the usual, the univer- 
sal signification of the word i133, nazah, 
in the Old Testament is, to sprinkle. 
The word occurs in the following places, 
and is in all instances translated sprinkle. 
Lev. vi. 27; Isa. lxiii, 3; 2 Kings ix, 
33; Lev. iv. 6, 17; v. 9; xiv. 7, 16, 
27,51; xvi. 14, 15, 19; Num. xix. 4, 
18, 19; Ix. xxix. 21; Num. xix. 21; 
vill. 7; Lev. xvi. 14; viii. 11, 30. It 
occurs in no other place except the one 
before us. It is properly applicable to 
the act of sprinkling blood or water; 
and then comes to be used in the sense 
of cleansing by the blood that makes 
expiation for sin, or of cleansing by 
water as an emblem of purifying. In 
Ezek. xxxvi. 25, the practice of sprink- 
ling with consecrated water is referred 
to as synonymous with purifying — 
thongh a different word from this is 


—— 


in the latter, as is most probable, then 
it means that he would purify them, as 
objects were cleansed by the sprinkling 
of water. If in e:ther sense, it means 
substantially the same thing—that the 
Redeemer would puri/y or cleanse many 
nations, 2. e., from their sins, and make 
them holy—-still there is a difficulty io 
the passage which does not seem to 
be solved. This difficulty has been thus 
expressed by Taylor (Concord.): “ It 
seems here to have a peculiar meaning, 
which is not exactly collected from 
the other places where this word is 
used. The antithesis points to re- 
gard, esteem, admiration. ‘So shall he 
sprinkle, engage the esteem and admi- 
ration of many nations.’ But how to 
deduce this from the sense of the word 
I know not.” It was to mect this diff- 
culty that Martini, Rosenmuller, and 
Gesenius, proposed the sense of leaping, 
exulting, filling with joy, from the 
Arabic. But that signification does not 
accord with the uniform Hebrew usage, 
and probably the sense of purifying is 
to be retained. It may be remarked 
that whichever of the above senses is 
assigned, it furnishes no argument for 
the practice of sprinkling in baptism. 
It refers to the fact of his purifying or 
cleansing the nations, and not to the 
ordinance of Christian baptism. Nor 
should it be used as an argument 1D 
reference to the mode in which that 
should be administered. % Zhe hings 
shall shut their mouths at him. Or rather, 
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1, Who hath believed * our ! 


@ John 1.7, 12. Eph. 1. 18, 19. 
' hearing, or, doctrine. 


ISAIAH. 
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report? and to whom ° is the arm 
of the Lorp revealed? 


6 John 12. 87. Rom. 10. 16. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


1. Who hath believed our report ? 
And the arm of JEHovag, to whom hath it been revealed ? 





kings. It does not refer to any par- 
ticular kings; but the idea is, that he 
would be honored by kings. To shut 
the mouths here denotes reverence or 
respect. It indicates veneration and 
admiration. See Job xxix. 9, 10, where 
reverence or respect is indicated in the 
same way: 

The princes refrained talking, 

And laid their hand upon their mouth; 


The nobles held their peace, 
And their tongue cleaved to the roof of their 


mouth. 
See also Micah vii. 16; comp. Ps. 
cvii. 42; Job v. 16. YF For that 


which had not been told them, &c. In 
this part of the verse a reason is given 
for the veneration which kings would 
evince. It is, that they should receive 
intelligence of this wonderful exaltation 
of the messenger of God, which had 
not before been made known to them 
as it had been to the Jews. Or, in 
other words, the great mystery of the 
incarnation and of redemption would 
contain truths and wonders which they 
had not contemplated elsewhere. They 
would be truths that would excite their 
wonder, and command their profound 
veneration ; truths fitted to excite the 
deepest attention, and to produce the 
deepest amazement. No such events 
would have occarred elsewhere within 
the range of their observation ; and the 
wonders of redemption would stand by 
themselves as unparalleled in all that 
they had heard or seen. All this is 
true. What is here predicted has been 
fulfilled. The mystery of the incarna- 
tion and the atonement; the sufferings 
and the death of the Redeemer ; his ex- 
altation and his glory, are events which 
are unparalleled in the history of the 
world. They stand by themselves, and 
they will stand by themselves for ever 


in the history of human events. They 
are events fitted in their nature to ex- 
cite the profoundest admiration and 
wonder, and to indace kings and nobles 
to lay their hand on their mouth in 
token of profound veneration. No mo- 
narch on earth could have evinced such 
condescension as did the Son of God; 
none has been elevated to so high a 
rank in the universe as the Redeemer. 
That the Son of God should become a 
man; that his visage should be so dis- 
figured by grief as to have scarcely the 
aspect of a human being; that he should 
suffer and die as he did; and that he 
should be exalted as he is over this 
whole world, and have the most elevated 
place in the universe at the right hand 
of God, are all events fitted to excite 
the deepest wonder and the profoundest 
admiration. And it has been done. The 
prophecy has been fulfilled. It bas 
been a fact that kings and princes have 
bowed with profound veneration at the 
name and presence of the Redeemer; 
and from the time of Constantine, not 
a few of earth’s mightiest monarchs 
have professed a profound regard for 
a character and the laws of the Mes- 
siah. 


CHAPTER LIII. 


1. Who hath believed our report? The 
main design of the prophet in all this 
portion of his prophecy is, undoubtedly, 
to state the fact that the Redeemer 
would be greatly exalted. See ch. lii. 
13; lili, 12. But in order to furnish a 
fair view of his exaltation, it was neces- 
sary also to exhibit the depth of his 
humiliation, and the intensity of his 
sorrows, and also the fact that he would 
be rejected by those to whom he was 
sent. He, therefore, in this verse, ts 
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2. Tor he shall grow up before | him as a tender plant, and as @ 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


2. For he grew up before him like a tender plant, 
As a shoot out of a dry soil ; 





use the language of Calvin, breaks in 
abruptly upon the order of his dis- 
course, and exclaims that what he had 
said, and what he was about to say, 
would be credited scarcely by no one, 
Preliminary to his exaltation and to the 
honors which would be conferred on 
him he would be rejected and despised. 
The word report, myww, shemuah, de- 
notes properly, that which ts heard, 
tidings, message, news. In the margin, 
it is rendered “ hearing, or doctrine.” 
The LXX render it, axon — rumor, 
message. It refers to the annunciation, 
message, or communication which had 
been made respecting the Messiah. ‘he 
speaker here is Isaiah, and the word 
“our” refers to the fact that the mes- 
- sage of Isaiah and of the other prophets 
had been alike rejected. He groups 
himself with the other prophets, and 
says that the message or annunciation 
which they had made of the Redeemer 
had been disregarded. ‘The interroga- 
tive form is often assumed when it is 
designed to express a truth with em- 
phasis; and the idea is, therefore, that 
the message in regard to the Messiah 
had been rcjected and despised, and that 
almost none had credited and embraced 
it. § And to whom is the arm of the 
Lorp revealed? ‘The arm is that by 
which we exccute a purpose, and is 
often used as the emblem of power. Sce 
Notes on ch. xxxiii. 2; xl. 10. Here 
it denotes the omnipotence or power of 
God which would be exhibited through 
the Messiah. The sense is, “who has 
perceived the power evinced in the gift, 
and in the work of the Redeemer? To 
whom is that power manifested which 
is to be put forth through him, and in 
connexion with his work?” It refers 
not so much, as it seems to me, to his 
power in working miracles, as to the 
omnipotence evinced in rescuing sinners 
from destruction. The idea is, that 
that power would be seen to have been 


put forth in reference to comparatively 
few; that is, the mass of those to whom 
the annunciation of the prophet would 
have been made would reject him, and 
be unbenefited by his advent and his 
work. In the New Testament, the 
Gospel is not unfrequently called “ the 
power of God” (Rom. i. 16; 1 Cor. i, 
18), and it is regarded as that by which 
God displays his power in saving men, 
The idea here is, that comnaratively 
few would be brought under ..at power, 
and be benefited by it; that is, in the 
times, and under the preaching of th> 
Messiah. It is to be remembered that 
the scene of this vision is laid in the 
midst of the work of the Redeemer. 
The prophet places himsclf in vision 
where he has a view of the Messiah. 
He secs him a sufferer, despised and 
rejected. Ile sees that few come to 
him, and embrace him as their Saviour. 
He recalls the “‘report” and the ane 
nouncement which he and other pro- 
phets had made respecting him; he 
remembers the record which had been 
made centuries before respecting the 
Messiah; and heasks, with deep emotion, 
as if present when the Redeemer lived 
and preached, who had credited what 
be and the other prophets had said of 
him? The mass had rejected it all. 
The passage, therefore, had its fulfil- 
ment in the events connected with the 
ministry of the Redeemer, and in the 
fact that he was rejected by so many. 
The Redeemer was more successful in 
his work as a preacher than is come 
monly supposed, but still it is true that 
by the mass of the nation he was de- 
spised; and true that the announcement 
which had been made of his true chae 
racter and work was rejected. 


2. For he shall grow up before him. 
In this verse, the prophet describes the 
humble appearance of the Messiah, and 
the fact that there was nothing in his 
personal aspect that corresponded to 
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root out of a dry ground: ke hath | we shall see him, ¢here ts no beauty 
no form nor comeliness; and when ! that we should desire him. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


He had no form nor beauty that we should look upon him; 
No comely appearance that we should desire him. 





the expectations that had been formed 
of him; nothing that should lead them 
to desire him as their expected de- 
liverer, but everything that could in- 
duce them to reject him. He would be 
of so hamble an origin, and with so 
little that was splendid and magnificent 
in his external appearance, that the 
nation would reject and despise him. 
The word rendered, “he shall grow up,” 
$921, viiydyal, from ny, valah, means, 
properiy, to go up, to ascend. Here it 
evidently applies to the Redeemer, as 
growing up in the manner of a shoot 
or sucker that springs out of the earth. 
And it means that he should start, as it 
were, from a decayed stock or stump, 
as a shoot springs up from a root that 
is apparently dead. It does not refer to 
his manner of life before his entrance 
on the public work of the ministry; not 
to the mode and style of his education, 
but to his starting, as it were, out of a 
dry and sterile soil, where any growth 
could not be expected, or from a stump 
or stock that was apparently dead. See 
Note, ch. xi. 1. Thus from the decayed 
family of Jesse and of David, when the 
parent stock seemed to have been long 
extinct, he would start forth, and enter 
on his public work. The phrase “ be- 
fore him,” y25>, lephandv, refers to JE- 
HovaHw. He should spring up in his 
sight: seen and observed by him; 
known to him, although unknown to 
the world. The eyes of men should 
not regard him as the Messiah while he 
was growing up, but JEHOVAH would, 
and his eye would be continually upon 
him. { Asa tender plant. The word used 
here po, ynég, from p>, yandg, to suck, 
(Job iti, 12, Cant. viii. 1; Joel ii. 16), 
may be applied either to a suckling, a 
sucking child, Deut. xxxil. 25; Ps. viii. 
3, or to a sucker, a sprout, a shoot of a 
tree, Job viii. 16; xiv. 7; xv. 30; Ezek, 


xvii. 22; Hos. xiv. 7. Jerome here 
renders it virgulium. The L.XX render 
it, “ we have made proclamation as a 
child before him.” ’AynyyeiNauey we 
mavdioy évayrioy abrov. But what idea 
they attached to it, it is impossible now 
to say; and equally so to determine how 
they came to make such a translation. 
The Chaldee, also, leaving the idea that 
it refers to the Messiah, renders it, 
“and the righteous shall be magni- 
fied before him as branches which 
flourish, and as the tree which sends its 
roots by the fountains of water; thus 
shall the holy nation be increased in 
the land,” &ce. The Syriac translates it, 
“he shall grow up before him as an ins 
fant.” The idea in the passage is plain. 
It is, that the Messiah would spring up, 
as from an ancient and decayed stock, 
like a tender shoot or sucker. He 
would be humble and unpretending in 
his origin, and would be such that they 
who had expected a splendid prince 
would be led to overlook and despise him. 
{ And asa root. wri, vekhisshortsh, 
The word root here is evidently used by 
synecdoche for the sprout that starts up 
from aroot. See Note, ch. xi. 10, where 
the word is used in the same sense. 
{ Out of a dry ground. In a barren 
waste, or where there is no moisture. 
Such a sprout or shrub is small and 
puny, and withered up. Such shrubs 
spring up in deserts, where they are 
stinted for want of moisture, and they 
are most striking objects to represent 
that which is humble and unattractive 
in its personal appearance. The idea 
here is, that the Messiah would spring 
from an ancient family decayed, but in 
whose root, so to speak, there would be 
life, as there is remaining life in the 
stump of a tree that is fallen down; but 
that there would be nothing in his ex- 
ternal appearance that would attract ate 
tention, or meet the expectations of the 
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nation. Even then he would not be 
like a plant of vigorous growth sup- 
lied with abundant rains, and growing 
inarich and fertile soil, but he would 
be like the stinted growth of the sands 
of the desert. He would be exceedingly 
humble, and unattractive in his personal 
appearance. Can anything be more 
strikingly expressive of the actual ap- 
pearance of the Redeemer as compared 
with the expectation of the Jews? Can 
there be found anywhere a more strik- 
ing fulfilment of a prophecy than this? 
And how will the infidel answer the 
argument thus furnished for the fact 
that Isaiah was inspired, and that his 
record was true? J He hath no form. 
That is, no beauty. He has not the 
beautiful form which was anticipated ; 
the external splendor which it was sup- 

osed he would assume. On the mean- 
ing of the word form, see Note, ch. li. 
14. It is several times used in the 
sense of beautiful form or figure. Gen. 
Exix. 17; xxxix.6; xli.18; Deut. xxi. 
11; Esth. it. 17. Comp. 1 Sam. xvi. 18. 
Here it means the same as_ beautiful 
form or appearance, and refers to his 
state of abasement rather than to his 
own personal beauty. There is no evi- 
dence that in person he was in any way 
deformed, or otherwise than beautiful, 
except as excessive grief may have 


changed his natural aspect. See Note, 
ch. li. 14. | Nor comeliness. 179. This 
word is usually translated honor, glory, 
majesty. Dan. xi. 20.; Deut. xxxui. 17; 
Ps, exlix. 9; xxix. 4; excellency, Isa. 
xxxv. 2, beauty, Prov. xx. 29; Ps. ex. 
3; 2 Chron. xx. 21. It may be applied 
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or attentively look upon him.” The 
idea is, that there was in his external 
appearance no such beauty as to Ileal 
them to Jook with interest and attcntio 1 
upon him; nothing that should attract 
| them, as men are attracted and thei 
‘attention riveted by the dazzling and 
‘ splendid objects of this world. If they 
saw him, they immediately looked away 
from him, as if he were unworthy of 
their regard. So the passage is inter- 
preted by Lowth, Noyes, Hensster- 
berg, &. | There is no beauty that we 
should desire him. He does not apnear 
in the form which we had anticipated, 
He does not come with the regal pomp 
and spiendor which it was supposed he 
would assume. He has none of those 
external decorations which are s> at- 
tractive in the eyes of mortals. fie is 
apparently of humble rank; he is poor; 
he has few attendants; and he his dis- 
appointed wholly the expectation of 
the nation, and is not such a prince as 
they bad desired. [In regard to the 
personal appearance of the Redeemer, 
it is remarkable that the New Testa- 
ment has given us no information. Not 
a hint is dropped in reference to his 
height of stature, or his form; respect- 
ing the color of his hair, his eyes, or 
his complexion. In all this, on which 
biographers are usually so full and par. 
| ticular, the evangelists are wholly silent. 
| There was evidently design in this; and 
i; the purposes was probably to prevent 
; any painting, statuary, or figure of the 
| Redeemer, that would have any claim 
to being regarded as correct or true, 
| They evidently intended that his image 
| should not be set up as an object of 


to the countenance, or to the general worship; and designed probably that 
aspect, or to the ornaments or apparel : the view of him as a man should be con. 
of the person. Here it refers to the ; paratively obscured in the contempla- 
appearance of the Messiah, as having | tion of him as divine. As it stands ix 
nothing in his appearance that was | the New Testament, there is just the 
answerable to their expectations. He | veil of obscurity thrown over this whole 
had no robes of royalty; no diadem | subject which is most favorable for the 
sparkling on his brow; no splendid re- ! contemplation of the incarnate Duity. 
tinue; no gcrgeous array. He was We are told that he was a man; we are 
humble in his appearance, and unat- told also that he was God; and the 
tractive to the world. And when we image to the mind’s cye is as obscure 
shall see him, This should be connected | in the one case as the other; and is 
with the previous words, and should be | both, we are directed to his mora 
translated, “that we should regard him, beauty, his holiness, aud ~ ; 
VOL. TIL. K 
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8. llc is despised and rejected ; © of men; a man of sorrows, and 
c Luke 23, 18, &c. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


8. He is despised and forsaken of men, 
A man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief; 


— 
om 


— OO  Or—“crO men an 
‘ects of contemplation, rather than | Robinson. See Bib. Repos., vol. ii. pp. 

re sete eaneatalics ‘or form. It | 367—393. The main arguments against 
may be added that there is no authentic | 1s authenticity, and which entirely 
information in regard to his appearance | settle the question, are—(1.) The dis- 
that has come down to us by tradition. | crepancies and contradictions which 
All the works of sculptors and painters, | exist in the various copies. (2.) The 
in attempting to depict his form, are | fact that in the time of the Saviour, 
the mere works of fancy, and are un- | when the epistle purports to have been 
doubtedly as unlike the glorious reality | written, it can be demonstrated that no 
as they are contrary to the spirit and | such man as Publius Lentulus was go- 
intention of the Bible. There is. indeed, | vernor of Judea, or had any such office 
a letter extant, which is claimed by | there as is claimed for him in the ine 
some to have been written by Publius | scriptions to the epistle. (3.) That for 
Lentulus, to the emperor Tiberius, in | fifteen hundred years no such epistle is 
the time when the Saviour lived, and | quoted or referred to by any writer —a 
which gives a description of the per- | fact which could not have occurred if 
sonal appearance of the Saviour. As | any such epistle had been in existence, 
this is the only legend of antiquity | (4.) That the style of the episile is not 
which even claims to be a description | such as an enlightened Roman would 
of his person, and as it is often printed | have used, but is such as an ecclesiastic 
and is regarded as a curiosity, it may | would have employed; and (5.) That 
not be improper here to present it in a | the contents of the epistle are such as a 
Note.* This letter is pronounced by | Roman would not have used of one who 
Caimct to be spurious, and it has been | was a Jew. See these arguments pre= 
abundantly proved to be so by Prof. | sented in detail in the place above re- 
— ferred to. It may be added, that this ig 
the only pretended account which has 

come down to us respecting the per- 

sonal appearance of the Saviour, except 

the fable that Christ sent his portrait to 

Abgar, king of Edessa, in reply to a 

letter which he had sent requesting him 

to come and heal him; and the equally 

fabulous legend that the impression of 

his countenance was left upon the hand- 

kerchief of the holy Veronica. The 

whole statement in the New Testament 

would lead us to suppose that there was 

nothing very remarkable in his personal 

appearance; nothing that attracted the 

attention of the Romans as unusual ; and 

that there was, in fact, nothing uncom- 

mon, unless it was that he was eminent 

for grief. Nothing forbids the belief, 


* «“ There has a man appeared here, who is 
still living, named Jesus Christ, whose power 
is extracrdinary. He has the title given to him 
of the great prophet; his disciples call him the 
Son of God. He raises the dead, and heals all 
ports of diseases. Heisatall, well-proportioned 
man; there is an air of serenity in his counte- 
nance, which attracts at once tlic love and re- 
verence of those who see him. [lis hair is of 
the color of new wine: from the roots to his 
ears, and from thence to the shoulders, it is 
curled, and falls down to the lowest part of 
them. Upon the forehead it parts in two, after 
the manner of the Nazarenes. His forehead is 
flat and fair, his face without any defect, and 
adurned with a very graceful vermilion; his 
‘air is majestic and agreeable. Wis nose and his 
mouth are very well proportioned, and bis beard 
is thick and forked, of the color of his hair ; his 
eyes are grey and extremely lively; in his re- 
proofs he is terrible, but in his exhortations 
and instructions amiable and courteous; there 
‘is something wonderfully charming in his face, 
with a mixture of gravity. He is never seen to 


laugh, but he has been observed to weep. He | however, that in personal appearance 
is very straight in stature: his hands are large 


: et ate elas he was not particularly destitute of that 
and spreading, an ns arma very Dcautilul. } i . 

He talks little, but with great gravity, and is the S, a4 ae eae to constitute beauty. 
hand«omest man in the world.” Bib. Repos, | S€€ Note, ch, li. 14, ; 

vol. ii. p. 368. 8. Ue is despised. This requires no 
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acquainted ‘ with grief: and ! we 
hid as it were our faces from him; 
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he was despised, and we esteemed 
him not. 


Yas an hiding af faces from him, or, from us g 
or, he kid as tt were his face from ts. 


MEW TRANSLATION. 


As one before whom 


men cover their faces ; 


IIe was despised, and we esteemed him not. 


explanation; and it needs no comment 
to show that it was fulfilled. The Re- 
deemer was eminently the object of 
contempt and scorn aie by the Phari- 
sees, the Sadducees, and the Romans. 
In his life on earth it was so; in his 
death it was still so; and since then, 
his name and person have been often 
extensively the object of contempt. 
Nothing is a more striking fulfilment 
of this than the conduct of the Jews 
at the present day. The very name of 
Jesus of Nazareth excites contempt; 
and they join with their fathers who 
rejected him in heaping on him every 
term indicative of scorn, and every mark 
of contempt. No other pruof is needed 
that he was despised when on earth than 
the fact that he was spit upon, and was 
made the sport of the Roman soldiery 
when he was about to be put to death. 
q Lejected of men. ‘This phrase is full 
of meaning, aud in three words states 
the whole history of man in regard to 
his treatment of the Redeemer. The 
name “THE REJECTED OF MEN,” or 
“the forsaken of men,” will express all 
the melancholy history ;— rejected by 
the Jews; by the rich, the great, and by 
the learned; by the mass of men of 
every grade, and age, and rank. No 
prophecy was ever more strikingly ful- 
filled; none could condense more sig- 
nificancy into few words. In regard to 
the exact sense of the phrase, interpre- 
ters have varied. Jerome renders it, 
“ novissimui: virorum”—the last of men; 
Le., the most abject and contemptible 
of mankind. The LXX, “his appear- 
ance is dishonored, dreuoy, and defec- 
tive, éxAeizvrov, more than the sons of 
men.” ‘The Chaldee, “he is indeed de- 
spised, but he shall take away the glory 
of all kings; they are infirm and sad, us 
if exposed to all calamities and sorrows.’ 
Some render it, “ most abject of wea,” 


and they refer to Job xix. 14, where the 
same word is used to denote those 
friends who forsake the unfortunate, 
The word ‘nn, hhadhél, used here, is 


derived from the verb ym, hhadhdl, 
which means to cease, to leave off, to 


| desist; derived, says Gesenius (Lex.), 
!from the idea of becoming languid, 
flaccid; and thence transferred to the act 
of ceasing fromlabor. It means usually,to 
cease, to desist from, to leave, to let alone. 
See Isa, i, 22; 1 Kings xxii. 6—~15; Job 
vii. 16; x. 20. According to Gesenius, 
the word here means, to be left, to be 
destitute, or forsaken; and the idea is, 
that he was forsaken of men. Accord- 
ing to Hengstenberg(Christol.) it means, 
“the most abject of men,” he who 
ceases from men, who ceases to belong 
to the number of men; i. e., who is the 
most abject of men. Castellio renders 
it, “minus quam homo,” less than a 
mano. Jun. and Tremell., “ abjectis- 
simus virorum ” the most abject of men. 
Grotius, “ rejected of men.” Symma- 
chus, tidyicrog avcowy, the least of 
men. The idea is, undoubtedly, some- 
how that of ceasing from men, or from 
being regarded as a man, or as be- 
longing to men. There was a ceasing, 
or a withdrawing of that which usually 
appertains to man, and which belongs 
tohim. And the thought probably is, 
that he was not only “despised,” but 
that there was an advance on that— 
there was a ceasing to treat him as if 
he were a man; as if he had haman 
feelings, and was in any way entitled to 
human fellowship and sympathy. There 
was in his case a cessation of all that 
which usually binds mao tu man; & 
withholding of all sympathy which is 
dnz to any one who is a man; and a 
treatment of him as if he were entitled 
to none of the feclings, respect and 
K 2 
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compassion due to a human being. It, a figurative designation of severe suf- 


does not refer, therefore, so much to the 
active means employed to reject him, 
not to the act of rejecting him, as to the 
fact that he was regarded as cut off from 
man ; and the idea is not essentially diffe- 
rent from this, that he was the most abject 
and vile in the estimation of others, of 
mortais—-so vile as not to be deemed 
worthy of the treatment due to the 
lowest of men. This idea has been 


| 


ferings both of body and of soul. 
Hengstenberg, Koppe, and Ammon sup- 
pose that the figure is taken from the 
leprosy, which was not only one of the 
most severe of all diseases, but was in a 
special manner regarded as a divine 
judgment. They suppose that many of 
the expressions which follow may be 
explained with reference tothis. Comp. 
lieb. iv. 15. ‘The idea is, that he 


substantially expressed in the Syriac was familiar with sorrow and cala- 
translation. § A man of sorrows. What mity. It does not mean, as it seems 


a beautiful expression! 
was so sad and sorrowful; whose life 


| 


A man who : to me, that he was to be himself sick 


and diseased; but that he was to be 


was so full of sufferings, that it might | subject to various kinds of calamity, 


be said that that was the characteristic 
ofthe man. It was that by which he 
was particularly distinguished. He was, 
by way of eminence, THE man of sor- 
rows. A similar phraseology occurs in 
Prov. xxix. 1, “ He that being often re- 
proved ;” in the margin, “a man of re- 
proofs;” in the Heb., ‘“‘a man of chas- 
tisements,” that is, a man who is often 
chastised. Comp. Dan. x. 1], “O 
Daniel, a man greatly beloved.” Marg, 
asin Heb., “aman of desires,"i. e,a 
man greatly desired. Here, the ex- 
pression means that he was greatly 
afflicted. His life was characterized 
by sorrows. How remarkably this 

fuifilled in the life of the Re- 
@eemer it is not necessary to attempt 
to show. Nothing could be a more ac- 
curate and striking prediction of what 
actually occurred. And acquainted with 
grief—*n rrr), vidhu"y Ahéli, “and know- 
ing grief.” The word rendered “ grief,” 
means usually sickness, disease, Deut. 
vil. 15; xxviii. 61; Isa. i. 5; but it also 
Means anxiety, affliction, grief, Eccl. 
v.16; and then any evil or calamity, 
Eccl. vi. 2. Many of the o!d interpre. 
ters explain it as meaning, that he was 
known or distinguished by disease; 
that is, affected by it in a remarkable 
manncr. So Symm., , eS gids Bas 
Jerome (Vulg.) renders it, scientem in- 


4 
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: 


from him. 


and that it was to be a characteristic 
of his life that he was familiar with it. 
He knew grief. He was intimate with 
it. He knew it personally; he knew 
it in others. He lived in the midst of 
scenes of sorrow, and he became inti- 
mately acquainted with its various forms, 
and with its evils. There is no evi- 
dence that the Redeemer was himself 
sick atany time—which is remarkable— 
but there is evidence in abundance that 
he was familiar with all kinds of sore 
row, and that his own life was a life of 
grief. ( And we hid as it were our faces 
There is here great variety 
of interpretation and of translation. ‘The 
margin reads, “ As an hiding of faces 


‘from him, or from us; or, he hid as it 


| 


were his fuce from us.” ‘The Hebrew 
is, literally, “and as the hiding of 
faces from him, or from it;” and Heng- 
stenberg explains it as meaning, “he 
was as an hiding of the face before it;” 
that is, as a thing or person before 
whom a man covers his face because he 
cannot bear the disgusting sight. Jerome 
(Vulg.) renders it, ‘his face was as it 
were hidden and despised.” The LXX, 
“for his countenance was turned away,” 
artoroamrat ‘The Chaldee, “and when 
he took away his countenance of majesty 
from us, we were despiscd and reputed 
as nothing.” Interpreters have ex- 
plained it in various ways. 1. “ He was 


firmitatem. ‘The I.XX render the whole | as one who hides his face before ps;” 
clause, “a man in affliction, éy rdn77, alluding, as they suppose, to the Mosaic 
and knowing to bear languor, or dis- | law, which required lepers to cover their 


ease,” eiCwe gépery padaxiar. 


But if | faces, Lev. iii. 45; or to the custom of 


the word here means disease, itis only covering the face in mourning, or for 
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4. Surely he hath borne our yet we did esteem him stricke 
tiefz, and carried our sorrows: © smitten of God, aud uillicted. 
e Matt. 26. 37. 
NEW TRANSLATION. 


4. But he bore our sicknesses ; 
Ile took our sorrows upon himself; 
Yet we regarded him as one stricken, 
Smitten and afflicted of God. 





ing, “as one before whom is the cover- | important verse, and is one that is at- 
ing of the face, i.e., before whom a man | tended with considerable difficulty, from 
covers the face from shame or disgust. | the manner in which it is quoted in the 
So Gesenius. 3. Oihers, “he was as| New Testament. The general sense, 
che causing to conceal the face,” i.e., he | as it stands in the Hebrew, is not in- 
induced others to cover the face before | decd difficult. It is immediately con- 
him. Ifis sufferings were so terrible | nected in signification with the previous 
as to induce them to turn away. SoJ.| verse. ‘The meaning is, that those who 
H. Michaelis. ‘The idea seems to be, he | had despised and rejected the Afessiah 
was as one from whom men hide their | had greatly erred in contemninog him 
faces, or from whom they turn away. | on account of his suffering and humi- 
They were unwilling to look upon him. | liation. ‘“ We turned away from him 
This miyht either arise from a sight of | in horror and contempt. We supposed 
his sufferings, as being so great and so | that he was suffering on account of 
offensive that they would turn away in} some great sin of hisown. We regardcd 
pain—as in the case of a leper; or it | him as suffering under the just dis- 
might be, that he was so much an ob- | pleasure of God for his own offences. 
ject of suffering, so humble, and so un- | But in this we erred. It was not for 
like what they expected, that they | Ais sins, but for ours. It was not that he 
would hide their faces and turn away in | was smitten of God for his own sins— 
scorn. This latter I suppose to be the | asifhe had been among the worst of 
meaning; and that the idea is, that he | mortals—but it was because he had 
was so unlike what they had expected; | taken our sins, and was suffering for 
s0 much an object of humiliation, that | them. The very thing, therefore, that 
they hid their faces in affected or real | gave offence to us, and which mede us 
contempt. There was tbe hiding of | turn away from him, constituted the 
the face from him as an object which | most important part of his work, and 
they were unwilling to look upon. | was really the occasion of highest grati- 
@ sind we estcemed him not. That is, we | tude.” It is an acknowledgment that 
estecmcd him as nothing; we sct no / they had erred, and a confession of that 
value on him. In order to give greater | portion of the nation that would be 
cnergy to a declaration, the Hebrews | made sensible of their error that they 
frequently express a thing positively | had judged improperly of the character 
and then negatively. The prophet had | of the sufferer. The word rendered 
Bald that they held him in positive cone | & surely,” PS nakhén, Vulg., Vere, is 
tempt; he here says that they did not | gomctimes a particle strongly affirming, 
regard him as worthy of their notice. | meaning truly! of a certain truth ! 
He here speaks in the name of his na- | Gen, xxviii. 16; Ex. ii. 14; Jer. viii. 8 
ane one of the Jewish people. | Somotimes it is an adversative particle, 

e, the Jews, the nation to whom he | meaning, dut yet. Ps. xxxi. 23; Isa. 
was sent, did not esteem him as the | siix, 24, It is probably used in that 
Messiah, or as worthy of our affection | gunse here, meaning, that though he was 


or tegard.” despised by them, and not esteemed, 


shame. 2. Otbers explain it as mean- 4. Surely, ‘This is an exceedingly 
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yet he was worthy of their esteem and 
confidence, for he had borne their griefs, 
He was not suffering for any sins of 
his own, but in a cause and in a man- 
ner which, so far from rendering him 
an object of contempt, made him worthy 
of their highest regard. | He hath 
borne. xi, Nasdx. Vulg., Tultt. LXX, 
gépe, He bears. Chald., “He prayed, 
~y, yibhyé, for, or on account, of our 


v 
sins.” Syriac, 354m, He bore, took, 


catried. Castellio, “ Tulit ac toleravit.” 
In these versions, the sense is that of 
sustaining, bearing, upholding, carrying, 
as when one removes a burden from the 
shoulders of another and places it on his 
own. The word wv) means, properly, 
to take up, to lift up, toraise. Gen. 
vii. 17. “The waters increased, and 
lifted up the ark.” xxix. 1. “And 
Jacob lifted up his feet (see the mar- 
gin) and came,” &c. Hence it is ap- 
plied to lifting up a standard, Jer. iv. 6; 
]. 2; to lifting up the hand, Deut. xxxii. 
40; to lifting up the head, Job x. 15; 
2 Kings xxv. 27; to lifting up the eyes, 
Gen. xiii. 10, et s@pe; to lifting up the 
voice, &c. It then means to bear, to 
carry, as an infant in the arms, Isa. 
xlvi.3; as atree does its fruit, Ezek. 
xvii. 8, or as a field its produce, Ps. 1x xii. 
3; Gen. xili. 6. Hencetoendure, suffer, 
permit, Job xxi. 3: “Bear with me, 
suffer me and I will speak.” Hence to 
bear the sin of any one, to take upon 
oneself the suffering which is due to 
sin. See Note on ver. xii. of this chap- 
ter. Comp. Ezek. xviii. 19, 20; Lev. 
v. 1, 17; xvil. 16; xx. 19; xxiv. 15; 
Num. v. 31; ix. 13; xiv. 34; xxx. 16. 
Hence to bear chastisement, or punish- 
ment, Job xxxiv. 31: “I have borne 
chastisement, I will not offend any more,” 
It is also used in the sense of taking 
away the sin of any one, expiating, or 
procuring pardon. Lev. x. 17; Ps. 
xxxil.5;lxxxv.3; Job vii. 21; Gen. 1.17. 
In all cases, there is the idea of Lifting, 
sustaining, taking up, and conveying 
away, as by carrying a burden. It is 
not simply removing, but it is removing 


somehow by lifting, or carrying; that. 
is, either by au act of power, or by so. 
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taking them on one’s own self as to sus- 
tain and carry them. If applied é sin, 
it means that a man most dear the bur- 
den of the punishment of his own sin, or 
that the suffering which is due to sin is 
taken up and borne by another. If ap- 
plied to diseases, as (Matt. viii. 17) it 
must mean that he, as it were, lifted 
them up and bore them away. It can- 
not mean suffering these sicknesses and 
infirmities, but only that he bore them 
away. It cannot mean that the Saviour 
literally took these sicknesses on him- 
self, and became sick in the place of the 
sick, became a leper in the place of the 
leper, or was himself possessed with an 
evil spirit in the place of those who 
were possessed (Nlatt. viii. 16), but it 
must mean that he took them away by 
his power, and, as it were, lifted them 
up, and removed them. So when it is 
said (Isa. liti. 12) that he “ bare the sins 
of many,” it cannot mean literally that 
he took those sins on himself in any 
such sense as that he becamea sinner, but 
only that he so took ther upon himself 
as to remove from the sinncr the expo- 
sure to punishment, and to dear himself 
whatever was necessary as a proper ex- 
pression of the evil of sin. Peter, un- 
doubtedly, makes an allusion to this 
passage (iii. 12) when he says (1 Pet. 
11. 24), “ Who his own self bare our sins 
in his own body on the tree.” See Note 
on ver. 12. Matthew (viii. 17) bas 
translated it by é\aBe, he took, a word 
which does not differ in signification 
essentially from that used by Isaiah. 
It is almost exactly the same word 
which is used by Symmachus, dvitafe. 
{ Our griefs. The word here used, ‘n, 
hh°el, means, properly» sickness, disease, 
anxiety, affliction. It does not refer to 
sins, but to sufferings. It is translated 
sickness, Deut. xxviii. 61; vii. 15; 
2 Chron. xxi. 15; 1 Kings xvii. 17; 
disease, Eccl. vi. 2; 2 Chron. xxi. 18; 
Xvi. 12; Ex. xv. 26; grief, Isa. liii. 3, 4. 
Comp. Jer. xvi. 4. It is neverin our 
version rendered sin, and never used to 
denote sin. “In ninety-three instances,” 
says Dr. Magee, (on Atonement and 
Sacrifices, p. 229, Ed. N. Y., 1813,) “in 
which the word here translated (by 
the LXX) apapriag, or its kindred 
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verb is found in the Old Testament 
in any sense that is not entirely foreign 
from the passage before us, there oc- 
curs but this one in which the word is 
so rendered; it being in all other cases 
expressed by doGéveta, padaxia, or some 
word denoting bodily disease.” “ That 
the Jews,” he adds, “considered this 
passage as referring to bodily diseases 
appears from Whitby, and Lightfoor, 

or. Heb. on Matt. viii. 17.” It is 
rendered in the Vulgate, “ languores” — 
our infirmities; in the Chaldee, “he 
prayed for our sins;” Castellio renders 
it, ‘‘morbos”—diseases; and so Junius 
and Tremellius. The LXX have ren- 
dered it in this place, auapriag, sins; 
though from what Dr. Kennicott has 
advanced in his Diss. Gen. § 79, Dr. 
Magee thinks there can be no doubt 
that this is a corruption which has crept 
into the later copies of the Greek. A 
few Greek MSS. of the Septuagint also 
read it, acQeveiac, and one padaxiac. 
Matthew (viii. 17) fas rendered it 
aocOcveiac—infirmities, and intended, no 
doubt, to apply it to the fact that the 
Lord Jesus healed diseases. And there 
ean be no doubt that Matthew has used 
the passage, not by way of accommo- 
dation, but in the true sense in which 
it is used by Isaiah; and that it means 
that the Messiah would take upon him- 
self.the infirmities of men, and would 
remove their sources of grief. It does 
not refer here to the fact that he would 
take their sins. That is stated in other 

laces. Vs. 6, 12. But it means that 

e was so afflicted, that be seemed to 
have taken upon himself the sicknesses 
Ond sorrows of the world; and taking 
them upon himself, he would bear them 
away. I understand this, therefore, as 
expressing the twofold idea that he 
became deeply afflicted for us, and that 
being thus afflicted for us, he was able 
to carry away our sorrows. In part, 
this would be done by his miraculous 
power in healing diseases, as mentioned 
by Matthew; in part by the influence 
of his religion, and by his sustaining 
power, in enabling men to bear cala- 
mity, and in drying up the fountains of 
sorrow. Matthew, then, it is believed, 
has quoted this passage in the sense 
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exactly in which it was used by Isaiah; 
and if so, it should not be quoted in 
order to prove that he bore the sins of 
men—true as is that doctrine, and cer- 
tainly as it has been affirmed in other 
parts of this chapter. And curried. 
o2p, Sabhdl. The word means, pro- 
perly, to carry as a burden; to be laden 
with, &c. Isa. xlvi. 4, 7; Gen. xlix. 
15. It is applied to carrying burdens, 
Eccl, xii. 5; 1 Kings v. 28; 2 Curon. 
ii. 2; Neh. iv. 10,17. The verb, with 
its derivative noun, occurs in twenty- 
six places in the Old Tes'«ment, twenty- 
three of which relate to carrying bur- 
dens, two others relate to sins, and the 
other (Lam. v. 7) is rendered, “ We 
have borne their iniquities.” The pri- 
mary idea is undoubtedly that of carry- 
ing a burden; lifting it, and bearing it 
in this manner. € Our sorrows. The 
word used here, 3x20, mikhnodh, from 3, 

, to have pain, sorrow, to grieve 
or be sad, means, properly, pain, sore 
row, grief. Inthe Old Testament, it is 
rendered sorrow and svrrows. Isa. Ixv. 
14; Eccl. i. 18; Lam. i. 12—18; Jer. 
xlv. 3; xxx. 15; grief, Job xvi. 6; 
Ps. Ixix. 26; 2 Chron. vi. 29; pain, 
Jer. xv. 18; Job xxxiil. 19; Jer. li. 8. 
Perhaps the proper difference between 
this word and the word translated griefs 
is, that this refers to pains of the 
mind, that of the Jody; this to anguish, 
anxiety, or trouble of the soul; that to 
bodily infirmity and disease. Kenni- 
cott affirms that the word here used is 
to be regarded as applicable to griefs 
and distresses of the mind. “It is evi- 
dently so interpreted,” says Dr. Magee 
(p. 220), “* Ps. xxxii. 10: Many sor- 
Rows shall be to the wicked ; and again, 
Ps, Ixix. 29: Bat I am poor and sor- 
ROWFUL; and again Prov. xiv. 13, the 
heart is BORROWFUL; and Eccl. i. 18, 
he that increaseth knowledge, increaseth 
soRROW; and so Eccl. ii. 23; Isa. Ixv. 
14; Jer. xxx. 15.” Agreeably to this, 
the word is translated by Lowth ia oar 
common version, and most of the early 
English versions, sorrows. The Val- 
gate renders it, dolores; the LXX, * for 
us, ddvvarat, he is in sorrow, 1. €., 18 


deeply grieved, or afflicted. The phrase, 
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_ properly seems to mean that 
ke took upon himself the mental sor: 
rows of men. He not only took their 
diseases, and bore them away, but he 
also took or bore their mental griefs. 
'That is, he came to remove them. He 
subjected himself to the kind of mental 
sorrow which was needful in order to 
remove them. The word which is used 
by Matthew (viii. 17), in the transla- 
tion of this is ydaovg. ‘This word (yvdcoc¢) 
means, properly, sickness, disease { Matt. 
iv. 23, 24; ix. 35); but it is also used 
in a metaphorical sense for pain, sor- 
row, evil. ob, Lex. In this sense 
it is probable that it was designed to be 
used by Matthew. He refers to the 
general subject of human ills; to the 
sicknesses, sorrows, pains, and trials of 
life. And he evidently means, in ac- 
cordance with Isaiah, that he took them 
on himself. He was afflicted for them. 
He undertook the work of removing 
them. Part he removed by direct mi- 
racle—as sickness;—part he removed 
by removing the cause—by taking away 
sin by the sacrifice of himself—thus 
removing the source of all ills; and in 
regard to all, he furnished the means of 
removing them by his own example and 
instructions, and by the great truths 
which he revealed as topics of conso- 
lation and support. On this important 
passage see Magee on Atonement and 
Sacrifice, pp. 227—262. J Yet we 
did esteem him stricken. Lowth, “ yet 
we thought him judicially stricken.” 
Noyes, ‘we esteemed him stricken from 
above.” Jerome (Vulg.), “ we thought 
him to be a leper.” The LXX render it, 


“we considered him a being in trouble | 


(or in labor, ty wdyvq) and under a 
stroke (or in a plague or divine judg- 
ment, éy mAnyg), and in affliction. 
Chaldce, “we thought him wounded, 


smitten from the presence of God, anc ' 


afilicted.’ The general idea is, that 
they thought he was subjected to great 
and severe punishment by Gcd for his 
sins. They regarded him as an ob- 
ject of divine disapprobation. They 
inferred that one who was so abject and 
so despised; who suffered so much and 
s0 long, must have heen abandoned by 
God to judicial sufferings, and that he 
was experiencing the proper result and 
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i effect of his own sins. The word ren- 
dered “stricken,” yj ndghi%y, means, 
properly, struck, or smitten. It is ap- 
plied sometimes to the plague, or the 
leprosy, as an act by which God smites 
suddenly, aud destroys men. 1 Sam. vi. 
9; Job xix. 21; Ps. Ixxii. 5; Gen. xii 
17; Ex. xi. 1; Lev. xiii. 3, 9, 20, 22, 
and very often elsewhere. See Taylor's 
Concord. Jerome explains it here by 
the word /eprous; and many of the an- 
cient Jews derived from the use of this 
word here the idea that the Messiah 
would be afflicted with the leprosy. 
Probably the idea which the word would 
convey to those who were accustomed 
to read the Old Testament in Hebrew 
would be, that he was afflicted or smitten 
in some way corresponding to the plague 
or the leprosy; and as these were re- 
garded as special and direct divine judg- 
ments, the idea would be that he would 
be smitten judicially by Sod: he would 
be exposed to his displeasure and his 
curse. It is to be particularly observed 
here that the prophet does not say that 
he would thus be tm fact smitten, ace 
cursed, and abandoned by God; but 
only that he would be thus esteemed, or 
thought, scil. by the Jews who rejectcd 
him and put him to death. He is stat- 
ing a reason why he would be thus 
rejected and maltreated; and he says 
the reason is, that the nation would 
regard him as an object of tke divine 
dereliction. They thought, or esteemed 
him as such. It is not here said that 
he was such. Indeed, it is very strongly 
implied that he was not, since the pro- 
phet here is introducing them as con- 
i fessing their error, and saying wat 
| they were mistaken. lle was, say they, 
| bearing our sorrows, not suffering for 
| his own sins.  Smilten of God. Not 
that he was actually smitten of ~~ 
. but we esteemed him so. We * 
him as one whom we regarded as being 
under the divine malediction, and we 
therefore rejected him. We esteemed 
him to be smitten by God, and we acted 
as if such an one s/wul:! be rejected and 
contemned. The word here used, My 
ndkid, means to smite, to strike, and 
1s sometimes employed to denote divine 


judgment, as jt is here. Thus it means 


— 
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5. But he was wounded ! for of our peace was upon him; and 
our transgressions, he was bruised | with his ? stripes we are healed 


for our iniquities: the chastisement | 


2 bruise. 1 Pet. 2. 24, 4 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
But he was pierced for our transgressions ; 
And he was bruised for our iniquities ; 
The chastisement by which our peace is effected was upon him, 
And by his stripes we are healed. 


to smite with blindness, Gen. xix. 11; 
with the pestilence, Num. xiv. 12; with 
emerods, 1 Sam. v. 6; with destruction, 
spoken of a land. Mal. ili. 24; of the 
river, Ex. vil. 25, when he turned it 
into blood. In all such instances, it 
means that JeEHovaH had inflicted a 
punishment, or a curse. And this is 
the idea here. They regarded him as 
under the judicial inflictions of God, 
and as suffering what his sins deserved. 
The foundation of this opinion was 
Jaid in the belief so common among 
the Jews, that great sufferings always 
argued and supposed great guilt, and 
that they were proof of the divine dis- 
pleasure. This question constitutes the 
inquiry in the Book of Job, and was 
the point in dispute between Job and 
his friends. ( And afflicted. Humbled, 
and oppressed; that is, by God. We 
esteemed him to be punished by God. 
In each of these clauses, the words, “for 
his own sins,” are to be understood. 
We regarded him as punished by God; 
as subjected to these calamities on ac- 
count of his own sins. It did not occur 
to us that he could be suffering thus for 
the sins of others. The fact that the 
Jews attempted to prove that Jesus was 
a blasphemer, and an impostor, and 
that he deserved to die, shows the ful- 
filment of this, and the estimate which 
they formed of him. See Acts iii. 17; 
Luke xxiii. 34 ; John xvi. 3; 1 Cor. ii. 8. 


5. But he was wounded. Marg., Tor- 
mented, Jerome and the LXX also ren- 
der this, * he was wounded.” Jun. and 
Tremell., “be was affected with gricf.” 
The Chaldee has given a singular para- 
phrase of it, showing how confused was 
the view of the whole passage in the 
mind of that interpreter. “ And he 
shull build the house of the sanctuary 
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which was defiled on account of our 
sins, and which was delivered on ac- 
count of our iniquities. And in his 
doctrine, peace shall be multiplied to 
us. And when we obey his words, out 
sins shall be remitted to us.” The 
Syriac renders it in a remarkable man- 
ner, “be is slain on account of our 
sins,” thus showing that it was regarded 
as the belief that the Messiah would be 
violently put to death. The word ren- 
dered “ wounded,” S51, mehhdlal, is a 
participle Po. from %n, hhalal, to bore 
through, to perforate, to pierce; hence to 
wound, Ezek. xxviii. 9; 1 Sam. xxxt. 
3; 1 Chron. x. 3. There is probably 
the idea of painful piercing or wound- 
ing, and it refers to some infliction of 
positive wounds on the body, and not 
to mere mental sorrows, or to general 
humiliation. The obvious idea would 
be that there would be some act of 
ptercing; some penetrating wound that 
would endanger, or would take life. 
Applied to the actual sufferings of the 
Messiah, it refers undoubtedly to the 
piercing of his hands, his feet, and his 
side. The word “ tormented,” in the 
margin, was added by our translators, 
because the Hebrew word might be re- 
garded as derived from ‘an, hhil, to 
writhe, to be tormented, to be pained—a 
word not ioe oda A applied to the 
pains of parturition. But it is probable 
that it is rather to be regarded as de- 
rived from n, Ahdlal, to pierce, or to 
wound. For our transgressions. ‘The 
prophet here places himself among the 
people for whom the Messiah suffered 
these things, and says that it was for 
their sins. He was not suffering for 
his own sins, but on account of theirs. 
The preposition “‘ for,” yp, here answers 
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to the Greek é:a, on account of, and 
denotes the cause for which he suffered, 
and means, even according to Gesenius, 
here, “the ground or motive on ac- 
count of, or because of which, anything 
is done.” Lex. Comp. Cant. iii, 8; 
Deut, vil. 7; Ps. Ixviil. 30; Est. v. 9; 
Judg. v.11. It is strikingly parallel to 
the passage in Rom. iv. 25, ** Who was 
delivered for (écd) our offences.” Comp. 
2 Cor. v. 21; Heb. ix. 28; 1 Pet. ii. 24. 
Here the sense is, that the cause of 
his being wounded, the reason why he 
thus suffered, was, that we were trans- 
gressors, and that he suffered for us. 
It was not for his sins, but for ours. All 
along, the prophet keeps up the idea 
that it was not on account of any sin of 
which he was guilty that he thus suf. 
fered, but it was for the sins of others— 
an idea which is everywhere exhibited 
in the New Testament. { He was 
bruised, &c, The word here used (x23, 
dakha) means, properly, to be broken 
to pieces, to be bruised, to be crushed. 
Ps. Ixxti. 4; Job vi. 9. Applied to 
mind, it means to break down or crush 
by calamities and trials; and by the 
use of the word here, no doubt, the 
most severe inward and outward suffer- 
ings are designated. The LXX render 
it, mepaddxorat, he was afflicted, ren- 
dered languid, or feeble. The same 
idea occurs in the Syriac translation. 
The idea is, that he was under such a 
weight of sorrows on account of our 
sins, that he was, as it were, broken 
down, and crushed to the earth. His 
strength departed, and he yielded to the 
severity of his sufferings. How true 
this was of the Lord Jesus it is not ne- 
cessary here to pause to show. | Zhe 
chastisement of our peace. That is, the 
chastisement by which our peace is 
effected or secured was laid upon him, 
or he took it upon himself, and bore it, 
in order that we might have peace. 
Each word here is exceedingly im- 
portant, in order to a proper estimate of 
the nature of the work performed by 
the Redeemer. The word chastisement, 
‘HID, musar, properly denotes the cor- 
rection, chastisement, or punishment in- 
flicted by parents on their children, de- 
signed to restrain them, and to amend 
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their faults, Prov. xxii. 15; xxiii. 13. 
It is applied also to the discipline and 
authority of kings, Job xii. 18; and to 
the discipline or correction of God, 
Job v. 17; Hos. v. 2. Sometimes 1¢ 
means admonition or instruction, such 
as parents give to children, or God to 
men. It is well rendered by the LXX, 
by wadeia; by Jerome, by disciplina, 
The word does not of necessity denote 
punishment, though it is often used in 
that sense. It is properly that which 
corrects, whether it be by admonition, 
counsel, punishment, or suffering. Here 
it capnot properly mean punishment—for 
there is no punishment where there is 
no guilt, and the Redeemer had done 
no sin; but it means that he took upon 
himself the sufferings which should se- 
cure the peace of those for whom he 
died—those which, if they could bave 
been endured by themselves, would 
have operated as correctives, and would 
have effected their peace with God. 
The sufferings adapted to produce their 
reformation and salvation were laid 
upon him. The word peace means, 
evidently, their peace with God; recon- 
ciliation with their Creator. The work 
of religion in the soul is often repre- 
sented as peace; and the Redeemer is 
spoken of as the great agent by whom 
that peace is secured. ‘ For he is our 
peace ;” Eph. 12. 14, 15, 17; comp. 
Acts x. 36; Rom. v. 1; x. 15. The 
phrase “upon him,” means that the 
burden by which the peace of men was 
effected, was laid upon him, and that he 
bare it. It is parallel with the expres- 
sions which speak of his bearing it, care 
rying it, &c. And the sense of the 
whole is, that he endured the sorrows, 
whatever they were, which were need: 
ful to secure our peace withGod. {J And 
with his stripes. Marg., Bruise. The 
word here used, in Hebrew, itn, 
hhabbirdh, means, properly, stripe, weal, 
bruise, i, e., the mark or print of blows 
on the skin. Gr. podwme, Valg. Livore. 
On the meaning of the Hebrew word, 
see Note, Isa. i. 6. It occurs in the 
following places, and is translated by 
stripe, and stripes, Ex. xxi. 25, twice; 
bruises, Isa. i. 6; hurt, Gen. iv. 238; 
blueness, Prov. xx. 30; wounds, Pa 
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6. All we like sheep have gone | astray; we have turned every one 
NEW TRANSLATION. 


6. We all like sheep were gone astray ; 
We turned each to his own way; 
And Jrnovan hath caused to rush upon him the iniquity of us all. 


XxXxvili. 5; and spots, as of a leopard, 
Jer. xiii. 23. The proper idea is the 
weal or wound made by bruising; the 
mark designated by us when we speak 
of its being “ black and blue.” It is not 
a flesh wound; it does not draw blood; 
but the blood and other humours are 
collected under the skin. The obvious 
and natural idea conveyed by the word 
here is, that the individual referred to 
would be subjected to some treatment that 
would cause such a weal or stripe; that 
is, that he would be beaten, or scourged. | 
How literally this was applicable to the ' 
Lord Jesus, it is unnecessary to attempt ! 
to prove. See Matt. xxvii. 26. It/ 
may be remarked here, that this could 
not be mere conjecture. How could 
Isaiah, seven hundred years before it 
occurred, conjecture that the Messiah 
would be scourged and brursed? It is 
this particularity of prediction compared 
with the literal fulfilment which furnishes 
the fullest demonstration that the pro- 
phet was inspired. In the prediction 
nothing is vague and general. Nothing 
has the aspect of mere conjecture. All 
is particular and minute, as if he saw 
what was done, and was describing a 
real transaction, and the description is 
as minutely accurate as if he was de- 
scribing what was actually occurrin 
before his eyes. QY We are hea 
Literally, it is healed to us; or healing 
has happened to us. The healing here 
referred to, is spiritual healing, or heal- 
ing from sin. Pardon of sin, and restora- 
tion to the favor of God, are not un- 
frequently represented as an act of 
healing. The figure is derived from 
the fact that awakened and convicted 
sinners are often represented as crushed, 
broken, bruised by the weight of their 
transgressions, and the removal of the 
load of sin is represented as an act of 
healing. Ps. xli. 4, “I said, O Lorn, be 
merciful unto me; heal my soul; for I 
have sinned against thee.” Ps. vi. 2, , 
‘ Have mercy upon me, O Lor», for I | 


am weak; O Lorp, heal me, for my 
bones are vexed.” Ps. cilt. 3. ‘* Who 
forgiveth all thine iniquities; who heal- 
eth all thy diseases.” The idea here 
is, that the Messiah would be scourged; 
and that it would be by that scourging 
that health would be imparted to our 
souls. It would be in our place, and in 
our stead; and it would be designed to 
have the same effect in recovering us 
as though it had been inflicted on our- 
selves. And will it not do it? Is it 
not a fact that it has such an effect? Is 
not a man as likely, to say the least, to 
be recovered from a course of sin and 
folly, who sees another suffer in his 
place, what he ought himself to suffer, 
as though he was punished himself? Is 
not a wayward and dissipated son quite 
as likely to be recovered to a course of 
virtue by sceing the sufferings which 
his career of vice causes to a father, a 
mother, or a sister, as though he him- 
self were subjected to severe sufferings? 
When such a son sees that he is bring- 
ing down the grey hairs of his father 
with sorrow to the grave; when he sees 
that he is breaking the heart of the 
mother that bare him; when he sees a 
sister bathed in tears, or in danger of 
being reduced to poverty or shaine by 
his course, it will be far more likely to 
reclaim him than would be personal 
suffering, or the prospect of poverty, 
want, and an early death. And it is on 
this principle that the plan of salvation 
is founded. We shall be more certainly 
reclaimed by the voluntary safferings of 
the innocent in our behalf, than we 
should be by being personally punished. 
Punishment would make no atonement, 
and would bring back no sinner to 
God. But the sufferings of the Re- 
deemer in behalf of men is adapted to 
save the world, and will, in fact, arrest, 
reclaim, and redeem all who shall ever 
enter into heaven. 

6. All we like sheep have gone astray. 
This is the penitent confession of those 
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Yomade the iniguitics of us all to mect on him. 


for whom he suffered. It is an ac- 
knowledgment that they were going 
astray from God; and the reason why 
the Redeemer suffered was, that the 
race had wandered away, and that JE- 
HOVAH had laid on him the iniquity of 
all. Culvin says, “In order that he 
might more deeply impress on the minds 
of men the benefits derived from the 
death of Christ, he shows how neces- 
sary was that healing of which he had 
just made mention. ‘There is here an 
elegant antithesis, For in ourselves we 
were scattered; in Christ we are col- 
lected together; by nature we wander, 
and are driven headlong towards de- 
struction ; in Christ we find the way by 
which we are led to the gate of life.” 
The condition of the race without a 
Redeemer is here elegantly compared 
to a flock without a shepherd, who wan- 
der where they choose, and who are 
exposed to all dangers. ‘This image is 
not unfrequently used to denote es- 
trangement from God. 1 Peter ii. 25, 
“For ye were as sheep going astray; 
but are now returned to the shepherd 
and bishop of your souls.” Ezek. 
xxxiv. 5; Matt. ix. 36; Num. xxvii. 
47; 1 Kings xxii. 17; Zech. x. 2; Ps. 
cxix. 176. Nothing could more strik- 
ingly represent the condition of men. 
They had wandered from God. They 
erred from his ways. ‘They were fol- 
lowing their own paths, and pursuing 
their own pleasures. ‘They were with- 
out a protector, and they were exposed 
on every hand to danger. J We have 
turned every one to his own way. We 
had all gone in the path which we 
chose. ‘There was no union in the 
service of God; no common bond to 
unite us; no love to the Creator; no 
uniform subjection to his laws. We 
were like sheep which are scattered; 
which have no shepherd, and which 
wander where they please, with no one 
“9 collect, defend, or guide them. One 
would wander in one direction, and an- 
Other in another; and of course, soli- 
tary and unprotected, they would be 


us 8 all. 


g Rom. 4. 25. 1 Pet. 3. 18. 





exposed to the more danger. So it was, 
and is, with man. The bond which 
should have united him to the Great 
Shepherd, the Creator, has been broken. 
We have become lonely wanderers, 
where each one pursues his owa in- 
terest; forms his own plans; and seeks 
to gratify his own pleasures, regardless 
of the interest of the whole. If we 
had not sinned, there would have been a 
common bond to unite us to God, and 
to each other. We should have been 
united against the common foe, and 
should have been under the protection 
of the same great Shepherd. But now, 
we as a race have become dissocia', 
selfish, following our own pleasures, 
and each one living to gritify his own 
passious. What a true and graphic 
description of man! How has it been 
illustrated in all the selfish schemes and 
purposes of the race! And how is it 
still illustrated every day in the p!ans 
and purposes of mortals! And the 
Lorn hath laid on him. Lowth renders 
this, “and JeEHovau hath made to light 
on hiin the iniquity of us all.” Jcrome 
(Vulyz.) renders it, “ posuit Dominus ia 
co,” &c., “the Lord placed on him the 
iniquity of us all.” ‘The LXX ren- 
der it, Kupiog raoidweev avrov raig 
apapriacc ypayv—* the Lord gave him 
for our sins.” The Chaldee renders it, 
“from the presence of the Lord there 
was a willingness (mim, rdy“vdx) to fore 
give the sins of all of us on account of 
him.” The Syriac has the same word 
as the Hebrew. The word here used 
(rap payhdy) means, properly, to strike 
upon or against, to impinge on any one 
or anything, Gr. wnyviw. It is used 
in a hostile sense to denote an act of 
rushing upon a foe, 1 Sam. xxii. 17; 
to kill, to slay, Judges viii. 21; xv. 12; 
2 Sam. i. 15. It also means to light 
upon, to meet with any one. Gen, 
XXvill. Tl; xxxii, 2. Hence also to 
make peace with any one; to strike a 
league or compact. Isa. Ixiv. 4. I¢ 
is rendered, in our English version, 
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was afilicted; yet he opened nct 
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to the slaughter, and as a sheep 
before Ler shearers is dumb, so 
he openeth not his mouth. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


7. Ile was oppressed, and he was afflicted 
Yet he opened not his mouth ; 
As a lamb that is brought to the slaughter, 
And as a sheep before its shearers is dum), 
So he openeth not his mouth. 


reacheth to, Josh. xix. 11, 22, 26, 27, 34; 
came, Josh. xvi. 7; mct and meet, Amos 
v.19; Isa. lxiv. 5; 1 Sam. x.5; Num. 
XXxv. 19, 21; Ex. xxiii. 4; Josh. ii 
16; Ruth ii. 22; Gen. xxxii. 1; Josh. 
xvii. 10; fall, 1 Sam. xxii. 17; 2 Sam. 
i, 15; 1 Kings ii. 29; Judges viii, 21; 
entreat, Gen. xxiii. 8; Ruth i. 16; Jer. 
xv. 11; make intercession, Jer. vii. 16; 
XXVil. 18; xxxvi. 25; Isa. lix. 16; litt. 
12; he that comes betwirt, Job xxxvi. 
32; and occur, 1 Kings v.4. The ra- 
dical idea seems to be that of meeting, 
occurring, encountering; and it means 
here, as Lowth has rendered it, that 
they were caused to mret on him, or 
perhaps more properly that Jenovan 
caused them to rush upon him s0 as to 
overwhelm him in calamity, as one is 
overcome or overwhelmed in battle. 
The sense is, that he was not overcome 
by his own gins, but that he encoun- 
tered ours, as if they had been made to 
rush to meet him and to prostrate him. 
‘That is, he died for our sins; he suf- 
fered m our stead; and whatever he 
was called to endure was in consequence 
of the fact that he had taken the place 
of sinners; and having taken their place, 
he met or encountered the sufferings 
which were the proper expressions of 
God's displeasure, and sunk under the 
mighty burden of the world’s atone- 
ment. | Zhe iniquity of us all. Note, 
ver. 5. This cannot mean that he he- 
came a sinner, or that he was guilty in 
the sight of God; for God always re- 
garded him as an innocent being. It 
can only mean that he suffered as if he 
had been a sinner; or that he suffered 
that which if he had been a sinner 
would have been a proper expression of 
the evil of sin. It may be remarked 
here, (1) that it is impossible to find 


stronger language to denote the fact 
that he died as an atoning sacrifice, and 
that his sufferings were intended to 
make expiation for sin. Of what martyr 
could it be said that JeEHovan had 
caused to meet on him the sins of the 
world? And how can language lke 
this be applied to a mere martyr? 
(2) This language is that which na- 
turally expresses the idea that he suf- 
fered for all men. It is universal in its 
nature; unguarded and unlimited, and 
naturally conveys the idea that there 
was no limitation in respect to the num- 
ber of those for whom he died. 


7. He was oppressed, 2 
Lowth renders this, “it was exacted.” 
Hengstenberg, “le was abased.” Je- 
rome (Vulz.) renders it, “he was offered 
because he was willing.” The LXX, 
‘“and he, on account of his affliction, 
opened not his mouth,”—implying that 
his silence srose from the extremity of 
his sorrows. The Chaldee renders it, 
“he prayed, and he was heard, and 
before he opened his mouth he was ac- 
cepted.” The Syriac, “he came and 
humbled himself, neither did he open 
his mouth.” Kimchi supposes that it 
means, “it was exacted,” and that it 
refers to the fact that taxes were de- 
manded of the exiles, when they were 
in a foreign land. The word, wx né- 
ghds, properly means, to drive, to impel, 
to urge; and then to urge a debtor, to 
exact payment; or to exact tribute, a 
ransom, &c. Dent. xv. 2, 3; 2 Kings 
xxiii. 35. Comp. Job iii. 18; Zech. 
ix. 8; x. 4, where one form of the word 
is rendered the oppressor; Job Xxx1x. 
7, the driver; Ex. v. 6, faskmasters ; 
Dan. xi. 20, a raiser of taxes. The idea 
is that of urgency, oppression, vexation, 
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8. He » was taken ' from prison | and from judgment: and who shall 


k Acts 8. 32—35. 


1 or, away by distress and judgment; but who. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
8. From confinement and a judicial sentence was he taken [to death]- 
(—Yet who can declare his posterity P—) 





hard dealing, of being hard pressed 
and ill-treated. It does not refer here 
necessarily to what was exacted by 
God, or to sufferings inflicted by him— 
though it may include those—but it 
refers to all his oppressions, and the 
severity of his sufferings from all quar- 
ters. He was urged, impelled, op- 
pressed, and yet he was patient as a 
lamb. J And he was affiicted. Jahn 
and Steudel propose to render this, “he 
suffered himself to be afflicted.” Heng- 
stenberg renders it, “he suffered pa- 
tiently, and opened not his mouth.” 
Lowth, “and he was made answerable ;sx 
and he opened not his mouth.” Ac- 
cording to this, the idea is, that he had 
voluntarily taken upon himself the sins 
of men, and that having done so, he 
was held answerable as a surety. But 
it is doubtful whether the Hebrew will 
bear this construction. According to 
Jerome, the idea is, that he voluntarily 
submitted, and that this was the cause 
of his sufferings. Hensler renders it, 
“God demands the debt, and he the 
great and righteous one suffers.” It is 

robable, however, that our translation 

as retained the correct sense. The 
word my, vanah, in Niphil, means to be 
afflicted, to suffer, be oppressed, or de- 
pressed. Ps. cxix. 107. And the idea 
here is, probably, that he was greatly 
distressed and afflicted. He was sub- 
jected to pains and sorrows which were 
hard to be borne, and which are usually 
accompanied with expressions of im- 
patience and lamentation. The fact 
that he did not open his mouth in com- 
plaint was therefore the more remark- 
able, and made the merit of his sufferings 
the greater. | Yet he opened not his 
mouth, This means, that he was per- 
fectly quiet, meek, submissive, patient. 
He did not open his mouth to complain 
of God on account of the great sorrows 
which he had appointed to him; nor 
to God on account of his being ill- 
treated by man. He did not use the 


language of reviling when he was ree 
viled, nor return on men the evils which 
they were inflicting on him. Comp. 
Ps. xxxix. 9. How strikingly and 
literally was this fulfilled in the life of 
the Lord Jesus! It would seem almost 
as if it had been written after he lived, 
and was history rather than prophecy. 
In no other instance was there ever 50 
striking an example of perfect patience ; 
no other person ever so entirely ac- 
corded with the description of the pro- 
phet. He is brought as a lamb to 
the slaughter. This does not mean that 
he was led to the slaughter as a ‘amb 
is, but that as a lamb which is led to 
be killed is patient and silent, so was 
he. “As a lamb that is led to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep before her 
shearers is dumb, so was he.” He 
made no resistance. He uttered no 
complaint. He suffered himself to he 
led quietly along to be put to death, 
What a striking and beautiful descri 
tion! How tender and how true. e 
can almost see here the meek and 
patient Redeemcr led along without re- 
sistance; and amidst the multitude that 
were assembled with various feelings to 
conduct him to death, himself perfectly 
silent and composed. With all power 
at his disposal, yet as quiet and gentle 
as though he had no power; and witha 
perfect consciousness that he was going 
to die, as calm and as gentle as though 
he were ignorant of the design tor 
which they were leading him forth. 
This image occurs also in Jeremiah. 
Jer. xi. 19, “but I was like a Jamb or 
an ox that is brought to the slaughter,” 
&e. GY As a sheep, &. As a sheep 
submits quietly to the operation of 
shearing. Comp. 1 Peter ii. 23, “ Who 
when he was reviled, reviled not again.” 
Jesus never opened his mouth to revile 
or complain. It was opened only to 
bless those that cursed him, and to pray 
for his enemies and murderers. 
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living: for the transcreseicn cf my 
people was he stricken. 
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Tor he was cut off out of the land of the living :— 
For the transgression of my people was he smitten. 


ome eeeenae 





Away by distress and judgment. The! guard, and was thus secured. But 
general idea in this verse is, that the | neither the word used here, nor the ac- 


sufferings which he endured for his 
people were terminated by his being, 
after some form of trial, cut off out of 
the land of the living. By oppression 
and a judicial sentence he was dragged 
to death. Lowth renders this, “ by an 
oppressive judgment he was taken off.” 
oyes, “by oppression and punish- 
ment he was taken away.” The LXX 
render it, ‘“‘in his humiliation, ’Ev ry 
voce, his judgment, 1 xpiotc 

[his legal trial, Thompson, ] was 

taken away;” and his translation was 
followed by Philip when he explained 
the passage to the Eunuch of Ethiopia, 
Acts viii. 83. The Eunuch, a native 
of Ethiopia, where the Septuagint was 
commonly used, was reading this por- 
tion of Isaiah in that version, and the 
version wa. sufficiently accurate to ex- 
press the general sense of the passage, 
though it is by no means a literal 
translation. The Chaldee renders this 
verse, “from infirmities and retribution 
he shall collect our captivity, and the 
wonders which shall be done for us in 
his days who can declare? Because he 
shall remove the dominion of the people 
from the land of Israel; the sins which 
my people have sinned shall come even 
unto them.” ‘The Hebrew word which 
is here used, >wy, yotztr, (from ry, 
yatzdr, to shut up, to close,) means, 
properly, a shutting up, or closure; and 


then constraint, oppression, or veration. 
In Ps. evii. 39, it means violent re- 
straint, or oppression, It does not mean 
prison in the sense in which that word 
is now used. It refers rather to re- 
straint and detention; and would be 
better translated by confinement, or by 
violent oppression, ‘The Lord Jesus, 
moreover, was not confined in prison. 
Ile was bound, and placed under a 


count in the New Testament, leads us to 
suppose that in fact he was incarcerated. 
There is a strict and entire conformity 
between the statement here and the 
facts as they occurred in the trial of the 
Redeemer. See John xviii. 24. Comp. 
my Note on Acts vill. 33. And _/rom 
judgment. From a judicial decision ; or 
by a judicial sentence. He did not 
suffer without a form of trial; but suf- 
fered under a sentence. This state:nent 
is made in order to make the account 
of his sufferings more definite. He did 
not merely suffer affliction; be was not 
only a man of sorrows in general; he 
did not suffer in a tumult, or by the 
excitement of a mob, but he suffered 
under a form of law, and a sentence was 
passed in his case (comp. Jer. i. 16; 
2 Kings xxv. 6); and in accordance 
with that he was led forth to death. 
According to Hengstenberg, the two 
words here, “ by oppression, and by ju- 
dicial sentence,” are to be taken together 
as a hendiadys, meaning an oppres- 
sive, unrighteous proceeding. So Lowth 
understands it. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that they are rather to be taken 
as denoting separate things—the delen- 
tion or confinement preliminary to the 
trial, and the sentence consequent upon 
the mock trial. 4 And who shall de 
clare his generation? This phrase has 
been very variously interpreted; and 
it is by no means easy to fix its exact 
meaning. Some have supposed that it 
refers to the fact that when a prisoner 
was about to be led forth to death, a 
crier made proclamation calling on any 
one to come forward and assert his in- 
nocence, and declare his manner of hfe. 
But there is not sufficient proof that 
this was done among the Jews, and 
there is no evidence that it was done in 
the case of the Lord Jesus. Nor would 
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this interpretation exactly express the 
sense of the Hebrew. The word ren- 
dered “declare,” means to relate, or 
announce. Who can give a correct 
statement in regard to it— implying 
either that there was some want of 
willingness or ability to doit. In re- 
gard to the meaning of the passage, 
besides the sense referred to above, we 
may refer to the following opinions 
which have been held, and which are 
arranged by Hengstenberg. I. Several, 
as Luther, Calvin, and Vitringa, trans- 
late it, ‘‘ who will declare the length of 
his life 2” i. e., who is able to determine 


the length of his fature days—meaning | 


that he would endure for ever, or that 
there should be no end to his existence, 
and implying that though he would be 


cut off, yet he would be raised again, 


and would live for ever. To this, the 
only material objection is, that the word 
“ia, ddr, generation, is not elsewhere 
used in that sense. Calvin, however, 


does rot refer it to the personal life of | 


the Messiah, so to speak, but to his life 
in the Church, or to the perpetuity of 
his life and principles in the Church 
which he redeemed. is words are, 
** yet we are to remember that the pro- 
phet does not speak only of the person 
of Christ, but embraces the whole body 
of the Church, which ought never to be 
separated from Christ. We have, 
therefore,” says he, “a distinguished 
testimony respecting the perpetuity of 
the Church. For as Christ lives for 
ever, so he will not suffer his kingdom 
to perish.” Comm. in loco. II. Others 
translate it, “ who of his contemporaries 
will consider it,” or “considered it?” 
So Storr, Doederlin, Dathe, Rosenmiil- 
ler, and Gesenius render it. According 
to Gesenius, it means, “ who of his co- 
temporaries considered that he was 
taken out of the land of the living on 
account of the sin of my people?” ITI. 
Lowth and some others adopt the inter- 
pretation first suggested, and render it, 
“his manner of lite who would declare?” 
In support of this, Lowth appeals to the 
passages from the Mishna and the Ge- 
mara of Babylon, where it is said that 
before any one was punished for a capi- 
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tal crime, proclamation was made before 
him by a crier in these words, ‘* Whoso- 
ever knows anything about his inno- 
cence, let him come and make it known.” 
On this passage the Gemara of Babylon 
adds, “that before the death of Jesus, 
this proclamation was made forty days, 
but no defence could be found.” This 
is certainly false; and there is no suf- 
ficient reason to think that the custom 
prevailed at all in the time of Isaiah, or 
in the time of the Saviour. At all 
| events, it is certain that no such procla- 
: mation was made in his case. IV. 
Others render it, “ who can express his 
posterity, the number of his descens 
dants?” So Hengstenberg renders it. 
So also Kimchi. V. Some of the fathers 
referred it to the humanity of Christ, 
dnd to his miraculous conception. This 
| was the belicf of Chrysostom. See 
Calvin in loco. So also Morerius and 
Cajetan understood it. But the word 
is never used in this sense. The word 


| “7, ddr, generation, means, properly, an 
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i age, generation of men; the revolving 
period or circle of human life; from 
wi, dur, a circle. Eccl. i. 4; Deut. 
xxl 3,4, 9. It then means, also, a 
dwelling, a habitation. Isa. lviii. 12; 
Ps, xlix. 20. It occurs often in the Oid 
Testament, and is in all other instances 
transjated “generation,” or “ genera- 
tions.” Amidst the variety of interpre- 
tations which have been proposed, it is 
perhaps not possible to determine, with 
any considerable degree of certainty, 
what is the true sense of the passage. 
The only light, it seems to me, which 
can be thrown on it, is to be derived 
from the tenth verse, where it 1s said, 
“he shall sce his seed, he shall prolong 
his days;” and this would lead us to 
suppose that the sense is, that he would 
have a posterity which no one would 
be able to enumerate, or declare. Ac- 
cording to this, the sense would be, “he 
shall be indeed cut off out of the land of 
the living. He shall be condemned. 
He shall die. But his name, his race, 
shall not be extinct. Notwithstanding 
this, his generation, race, posterity, 
shall be so numerous, that no one shall 
be able to declare it.’ This interpreta- 
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tion is not quite satisfactory, but it has 
nore probabilities in its favor than any 
other. | For. %, ki. This particle 
does not here denote the cause of what 
was just stated, but points out the con- 
nexiou. Comp. 1 Sam. ti. 21; Ezra 
x. 1. In these places it denotes the 
same as “and,” ‘This seems to be the 
sense here. Or, perhaps, if it be here 
a causal particle, it refers not to what 
immediately goes before, but to the 
general strain and drift of the discourse. 
All this would occur to him, because be 
was cut off on account of the transgres- 
sion of his people. He was taken from 
coufinement, and was dragged to death 
by a judicial sentence, and he should 
have a numerous spiritual posterity, 
because he was cut off on account of 
the sins of the people. 4 Fle wus cut 
off, &c. This evidently denotes a 


violent, and not a peaceful death. See | 


Dan, ix, 26. “And after threescore 
aud two weeks slall the Messiah be cut 
off, but rot for himself.” The LXX 
render it, “for his life is taken away 
from the earth.” ‘The word here used, 
(1, gazdr,) mcans, properly, to cut, to 
cutin two, to divide. It is arplicd to 
the act of cutting down trees with an 
axe. See 2 Kings vi. 4. Here the 
retural and oovious idea is, that he 
would be violently taken away, as if he 
was cut down in the midst of his days. 
‘The word is never used to denote a 


peaceful death, or a deatb in the ordi- | 
And the idea | 


nary course of events. 
which would be conveyed by it would 
be, that the person here spoken of 
would be cut off in a violent manner in 
the midst of his life. Jor the trans- 
gression of my people. ‘The meaning of 
this is not materially different from “on 
account of our sins.” ‘The speaker here 
—J:aiah—does not place himself in op- 
position to the people, but includes him- 
self among them, and speaks of them 
us his people, 2. e., those with whom ke 
was connected. JLZengstenberg. Others, 
however, suppose that JEHOVAH is here 
introduced as speaking, aud that he says 
that the Messiah was to be cut off for 
the sins of his people. | Was he 
stricken. Marg. “ The stroke upov 
vor. TIT. 
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him ;” i.e. the stroke came upon him. 
The word rendered in the margin, 
“stroke,” 323, néghdy, denotes, properly, 
a blow, Deut. xvii. 8; xxi. 5; then a 
spot, mark, or blemish in the skin, 
whether produced by the leprosy or 
any other cause. It is the same word 
which is used in ver. 4. Sce Note on 
that verse.—The Hebrew, which is ren- 
dered in the margin, “upon him,” in) 
ldmo, has given rise to much discussion. 
It is properly and usually in the plural 
form, and it has been seized upon by 
those who maintain that this whole pas- 
sage refers not to one individual, but to 
some collective body, as of the people, 
or the prophets (see Analysis prefixed 
to ch. il, 13), as decisive of the contro- 
versy. To this word Rosenmiiller, ia 
his Prolegomena to the chapter, appca!s 
fur a decisive termination of the ‘con- 
test, and supposes the prophet to have 
used this plural form for the express 
purpose of clearing up any difficulty 
in regard to his meaning. Gesenius re- 
fers to it for the same purpose, to de- 
monstrate that the prophet must have 
referred to some collective body—as the 
prophets—and not to an individual. 
Aben Ezra and Abarbanel also maine 
tain the same thing, and defend the 
position that it can never be applied to 
un individual. This is not the place to 
£0 into an extended examination of this 
word. The difficulties which have beea 
started in regard to it, have given rise 
to an extended critical examination of 
the use of the particle in the Old Tes- 
tament, and an inquiry whether it is 
ever used in the singular number. 
‘Those who are disposed to see the pro- 
cess and the result of the investigation, 


| ean see it in Ewald’s Heb. Grammar, 


Leipzig, 1827, p. 365; in Wiseman’s 


| Lectures, pp. 331—333, Edit. Andov. 


1837; and in Hengstenberg’s Christol. 
p. 523. In favor ot regarding itas here 
used in the singular number, ard as 
denoting an individual, we may just refer 
to the following considerations. (1.) It 


'is so rendered by Jerome, and in the 
Syriac version. 


(2.) In some places the 
suffix #9, attached to nouns, is certainly 
singular, Ps. xi. 7; iow, “dus face,” 
fF, 
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9. And he made his grave with his ! death; because he had done 
the wicked, and with the rich* in no violence, neither was any de- 


& Matt. 27. 57. 


ceit in his mouth. 
1 deaths. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


9. And his grave was appointed with the wicked; 
— But he was with a rich man in his death ;— 
Although he had done no wrong, 

Neither was there any guile in his mouth. 





speaking of God, Job xxvii. 23: “ Men 
shall clap their hands at him,” i*y, 
where it is certainly singular. Isa. 
xliv. 15: “He maketh it a graven 
image, and falleth down thereto,” 
0b. (3.) In Ethiopic the suffix is cer- 
tainly singular. Wiseman. These con- 
siderations show that it is proper to 
render it in the singular number, and to 
regard it as referring to an individual. 
The LXX render it, cig Gavaroy, unio 
death, and evidently read it as if it were 
an abbreviation of mn, lamith, and 
they render the whole passage, ‘‘ for the 
transgressions of my people he was led 
unto death.” This translation is adopted 
and defended by Lowth; and has also 
been defended by Dr. Kennicott. The 
only argument which is urged, however, 
is, that it was so used by Origen in his 
controversy with the Jews; that they 
made no objection to the argnment 
that he urged; and that as Origen and 
the Jews were both acquainted with the 
Hebrew text, it is to be presumed that 
this was then the reading of the ori- 
ginal. But this authority is too slight to 
change the Hebrew text. The single 
testimony of Origen is too equivocal to 
determine any question in regard to the 
reading of the Hebrew text; and too 
much reliance should not be reposed 
even in his statements in regard toa 
matter of fact. This is one of the 
many instances in which Lowth has 
ventured to change the Hebrew text 
with no sufficient authority. 

9. And he made his grave with the 
wicked. gerone renders this, et dadbit 
wmipt sepultura, et divitem pro morte 
me Phe XX render it, “ and I will 
give the wicked, dyri rij¢ ragijc, instead 





of his burial, and the rich in the place, 
or instead of his death,” dvri rod Gava- 
rov. The Chaldee renders it, “and he 
will deliver the wicked into Gehenna, 
and the rich in substance who oppress 
by a death that is destructive, that the 
workers of iniquity may no more be 
established, and that they may no more 
speak deceit in their mouth.” ‘The 


Syriac renders it beautifully. a The 


wicked gave —>a,,_ & grave,” Mo, 
Hengstenberg renders it, “they ap- 
pointed him his grave with the wicked, 
(but he was with arich man after his 
death;) although he had done nothing 
unrighteous, and there was no guile in 
his mouth.” And the sense, according 
to him, is, not satisfied with his suffer- 
ings and death, they sought to insult 
him, the innocent and the righteous one, 
even in death, since they wished to 
bury his corpse among criminals. It is 
then incidentally remarked that this 
object was not accomplished. This 
whole verse is exceedingly important, 
and every word in it deserves a serious 
examination, and attentive considera- 
tion. It has been subjected to the closest 
investigation by critics, and different 
interpretations have been given to it. 
They may be seen at length in Rosen- 
miller, Gesenius, Hengstenberg, &c. 
The word rendered “he made,” yr, 


vayyitten, from yn}, nathdn, is a word of 
very frequent occurrence in the Scrip- 
tures, According to Gesenius, it means 
(1) to give, as (a) to give the hand, &c., 
to a victur; (4) to give into the hand 
of any one, t. €., the power; (c) to give, 
z. ¢., to turn the back; (d) to give, i.e, 
to yield fruit as a tree; te) to give, 3. Gs 
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to show compassion ; (f°) to give honor, 

raise, &c.; (yg) to give into prison, or 
into custody ; (2) to sit, place, put, lay; 
(a) to set before any one; (6) to set one 
over any person or thing; (c) to give 
one’s heart to anything; 2. ¢., to apply 
the mind, &c.; (3) to make; (a) to make 
or constitute one as anything; (4) to 
make a thing; as something else. Here 
the word is evidently used in the sense of 
his being given by design to the grave of 
the wicked, or appointed for that. But 
who gave, or appointed him? I answer. 
The word may either (1) here be used 
impersonally, a8 in Ps, Ixxii. 15, “to 
him shall be given,” marg., “one shall 
give,” Ecel. ii. 21, meaning, that some 
one gave, or appointed his grave with 
the wicked; 2. ¢., his grave was ap- 
pointed with the wicked; or, (2) the 
phrase “my people,” oy, must be sup- 
plied; my people appointed his grave 
to be with the wicked; or (3) that God 
gave, or appointed his grave with the 
wicked. It seems to me that it is to be 
regarded as used impersonally, meaning 
that his grave was appointed with the 
wicked; and then the sense will be, that 
it was designed that he should be buried 
with the wicked, without designating 
the person or persons who intended it. 
So it is correctly rendered by Lowth 
and Noyes, “his grave was appointed 
with the wicked.” (| With the wicked. 
It was designed that he should be buried 
with the wicked. The sense is, that it 
was not only intended to put him to 
death, but also to heap the highest in- 
dignity on him. Hence it was intended 
to deny him an honorable burial, and to 
consign him to the same ignominious 
grave with the violators of the laws of 
God and man. It was intended not 
only to show indignity while he lived, 
and when he died, but even after death. 
One part of an ignominious punishment 
has often been to deny one who has been 
€minent in guilt an honorable burial. 
Hence it was said of Ahab (1 Kings 
xX1. 19), that the dogs should lick his 
blood; and of Jezchel, that the dogs 
should eat her, 1 Kings xx. 23. Thus 
of the King of Babylon (Isa. xiv. 19), 
that he should “be cast out of his 
‘grave as an abominable branch.” See 
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Note on that place. Hence those who 
have been peculiarly guilty are some- 
times quartered, and their heads and 
other parts of the body suspended on 
posts, or they have been bung in chains, 
and their flesh left to be devoured by 
the fowls of heaven. So Josephus, Ant. 
B. iv. ch. viii. § 6, says, “ He that 
blasphemeth God, let him be stoned; 
and Jet him hang on a tree all thar day, 
and then let him be buried in an iyno- 
minions and obscure manner.” She 
idea here is, that it was intended to cast 
the highest possible indignity on the 
Messiah ; not only to put him to dvath, 
but even to deny him the privilege of 
an honorable burial, and to commit him 
to the same grave with the wicked. 
How remarkably was this fulfilled! As 
a matter of course, since he was put to 
death with wicked men, he would natu- 
rally have been buried with them, un- 
lLcs there had been some special inter- 
position in his case. He was given up 
to be treated as a criminal; he was 
made to take the vacated place of a 
murderer—Barabbas—on the cross; he 
was subjected to the same indignity and 
crority to which they were; he diced in 
the same manner; and it was evidently 
designed also that he should be buried 
in the same manner, and probably in 
the same grave. Thus, in John xix. 31, 
it is Said that the Jews, because it was 
the preparation, in order that their 
bodies should not remain on the cross 
on the Sabhath day, “ besought Pilate 
that their legs might be broken, and 
that they might be taken away ;” in- 
tending evidently that they should be 
treated alike ; that their death should be 
hurried in the same cruel manner; and 
that they should be buried in the same 
way. Who can but wonder at the strik- 
ing accuracy of the prediction! And 
with the rich. vay, The words “he 
was,” are here to be supplied. “ But he 
was with arich man in his death.” ‘The 

article ,, rendered “and,” is properiy 

ere adversative, and means here “ but,” 
“yet.” The meaning is, that although 
he had been executed with criminals, 
and although it had been expected that 
he would be interred with them, yet he 
was associated with a rich man in his 
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death; %¢, in his burial. The purpose 
which had been cherished in regard to 
his burial was not accomplished. The 
word rey, tashir, (from vey, véshdr, to 
be straight, then to prosper, to be happy, 
and then to be rich,) means, properly, 
the rich, and then the honorable and 
nohle. It occurs very often in the 
Bible (see Taylor's Concord.), and is 
in all cases, in our English version, 
rendered rich. Gesenius con!cnds, 
however, that it sometimes is tu be 
taken in a bad sense, and that it means 
proud, arrogant, impious, because riches 
are a source of pride, and pride to a 
Hebrew is synonymous with impiety. 
He appeals to Job xxvii. 19, in proof 
of this. But it is evident that the place 
in Job, “ The rich man shall lie down, 
but he shall not be gathered,” may be 
understood as speaking of arich man 
as he is commonly found; and the word 
there does not mean proud or wicked, 
but it means @ rich man, who is without 
relicion. In all places where the word 
occurs in the Bible, the primary idea is 
that of a rich man—though the rich man 
may be righteous or wicked, pious or 
impious, a friend of God or an enemy. 
That is to be determined by the con- 
nexion. And the natural and proper 
idea here is, that of a man who is 
wealthy, though without any intimation 
with regard to his moral character. It 
is rather implied that the man referred 
to would have a character different from 
“the wicked,” with whom his grave was 
appointed. Several interpreters, how- 
ever, of the highest charactcr, have 
supposed that the word here refers to 
the ungodly, and means, that in his death 
he was associated with the ungodly. 
Thus Calvin supposes that it refers to 
the Scribes and Pharisces, and the im- 
pious and violent Romans who rushed 
upon him to take his life. Luther re- 
marks that it means, “a rich man; one 
who gives himself to the pursuit of 
wealth; ze, an ungodly man.” But 
the objection is insuperable that the 
word in the Bible never is used in this 
sense, to denote simply a wicked or an 
ungodly man. Jt may denote a rich 
man a 7g ungodly—but that must be 
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determincd by the connexion. It is nct 
indicated by the word itself. ‘The 
simple idea in the word is that of wealth, 
but whether the person referred to be a 
man of fair or unfair, pure or impure 
character, is to be determined by other 
circumstances than the mere use of the 
word. So the word “rich” is used in 
our language, and in all languages. The 
principal reason why it has here been 
supposed to mean ungodly is, that the 
arallelism is supposed to require it. 

ut this is not necessary. It may be 
designed to intimate that there was a 
distinction between the design which was 
cherished in regard to bis burial, and 
the fuct. It was intended that he 
should bave been interred with the 
wicked ; but, in fact, he was with the 
rich in his death, or after his death. 
q In his death, Marg., deaths. yrs, 
bemothav. Lowth renders this, ‘‘his 
tomb.” He understands the letter 3, béth, 
as radical, and not servile ; and supposes 
that the word is nin3, bamdth, hills , 
i.e, sepu'chral hills. ‘Tomis, he ob- 
serves, correctly, were often hills, or 
tumuli, erected over the bodies of the 
dead; and he supposes that the word 
hill, or high place, became synonymous 
with a fomb, or sepulchre. ‘This inter- 
pretation was first suggested by Abcn 
Ezra, and has been approved by Ovco- 
lampadius, Zuingle, Drusius, Ikin, 
Kuinoel, and others. But the inter- 
pretation is liable to great objections. 
(1) It is opposed to all the ancient 
versions. (2) There is no evidence 
that the word nin3, Lamoth, is ever used 
except in one place, (Ezek. xliii. 7, 
where it mcans also primarily high 
places, though there, perhaps, denoting 
a burial place,) in the sense of Bwpdc, 
atomb, or place of burial. It denotesa 
high place, or height; a strongho!d, a 
fastness, a fortress; and then an ele- 
vated place, where the rites of idolatry 
were celebrated; and though it is not 
improbable that those places became 
burial places—as we bury in the vicinity 
of a place of worship—yct the word 
simply and by itself docs not denote a 
tumulus, or an elevated place of buriel. 
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The word here, therefore, is to be re- 
garded as a noun, from nyo, mavéth, or 
nia, moth, plural oni, mothim, meaning 
the same as after his death—the grave. 
The plural is used instead of the singular 
in Ezek. xxviii. 8—10; and also Jo!) xxi. 
$2. “Yet he shall be brought to the 
grave,” marg., as in Heb., graves. The 
sense, therefore, here is, that after his 
death he should be with a man of wealth, 
but without determining anything in 
regard to his moral character. The 
exact fulfilment of this may be seen in the 
account which is given of the manner of 
the burial of the Saviour by Joseph of 
Arimathea. Matt. xxvii. 57—60. Joseph 
was a rich man. He begged the body 
of Jesus. He took the body, and wound | 
it in a clean Jinen cloth, and laid: 
it in his own new tomb—a tomb | 
hewn out of a rock—that is, a grave | 
designed for himself; such as a rich | 
man would use; and where it was de- 
signed that a rich man should be laid. 
He was buried with spicess(John xix. 
39, 40); embalmed with a large quan- 
tity of myrrh and aloes, “about a hun- 
dred pound weight,” in the mode in 
which the rich were usually interred. 
Wow different his from the interment 
of malefactors! Low different from the 
way in which he woud have been 
buried if he bad been interred with 
them, as it hal been designed! And 
how very striking and minutely ac- 
curate this prophecy, in circumstances 
which could not possibly have been the | 
result of conjecture! How could a pre- | 
tended prophet, seven hundred years | 
before the event occurred, conjecture 
of one who was to be executed as a 
malefactor, and with malefactors, and 
who would, in the ordinary course of ' 
events, be buried with maletactors ; how 
could he conjecture that he would be 
rescued from such an ignominious bu- 
rial by the interposition of a rich man, 
and buried in a grave designed for a 
man of affluence, and in the manner in 
which the wealthy are buried? (J Be- 


cause. Sy, vdl. This word here has 
probably the signification of although. 
It is used for wx by, rdl-n"sher, Thus 
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itis used in Jod xvi. 17, “ Not for any 
injustice in my hands,” Heb., « Al. 
though there is no injustice ia my 
hands.” The sense here demanIs this 
interpretation. Accordinz to our com- 
mon version, the meaning is, that he 
was buried with the rich man becauie 
he had done no violence, and was guilty 
of no deceit; whereas it is rather to bz 
taken in connexion with the entire 
strain of the passage, and to be regarded 
as meaning, that he was wounded, re- 
jected, put to death, and buried by the 
hands of mea, althoug4 he had dong no 
violence. § He hil done no viole ce. 
He had done injury to no one; he had 
transgressed no law; he was innocent. 
The precise sense of the expression is, 
that he had injured no one; he was not 
violent and oppressive ia his manner of 
life; he had not by harsh and injurious 
conduct provoked them to treat him in 
this manner, or deserved this treatment 
at their hands. In accordance with 
this, and evidently with this passage in 
his eye, the Apostle Peter says of the 
Lord Jesus, “* who did no sin, neither 
was guile found in his mouth,” 1 Peter 
it, 20—22. Neither was any deceit 
in his mouth, He had spoken nothinz 
false, deceitful, or injurious. He laid 
claim to nothing that was not true; he 
imposed on no one. He was no de- 
ceiver, though he was regarded and 
treated as one. He was perfectly can- 
did and sincere, perfectly true and holy. 
This was an eminent characteristic in 
the life of the Lord Jesus. He always 
spoke the truth without equivocation,. 
concealment, or disguise. He urged no 
pretensions which were not founded in 
truth; and he declared nothing, either 
of God or man, which was not a per- 
fect represcntation of things as they are. 
No one can doubt but this was exactly 
fulfilled in the life and deporiment of 
the Lord Jesus; and however it may 
be accounted for, it was true to the life, 
and it is applicable to him alone. Of 
what other dweller on the earth can it 
be said that there was xo guile found in 
his mouth? Who else has lived who 
has always been perfectly free from 
deceit? 
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10. Yet it pleased the Lorp to 
bruise him; he hath put hem to 
grief: ! when thou shalt make his 
soul an ! offering for sin, he shall 


Yor, Ats sowd shall make. 
22 Cor. 5.21. Heb. 9. 24—26. 
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see his seed, he shall prolong his 
days, and the pleasure ™ of the 
Lorp shall prosper in his hand, 


m2 Thes. 1. 11. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
10. Yet Jenovan was pleased with his being crushed by affliction; 


He hath put him to grief :— 


When he has made an offering for sin, 


He shall see a posterity, 
He shall prolong his days, 


And the pleasure of JEHovan shall prosper in his hand, 


10. Yet it pleased the Lory to bruise 
him. In this verse, the prediction re- 
specting the final glory and triumph of 
the Messiah commences. The design 
of the whole prophecy is to state, that 
in consequence of his great sufferings, 
he would be exalted to the highest 
pitch of glory and honor. See Note, 
ch. lii. 18. The sense of this verse is, 
“he was subjected to these sufferings, 
mot on account of any sins of his, but 
because, under the circumstances of the 
case, his sufferings would be pleasing to 
JEHOVAH. He saw they were neces- 
sary ; and he was willing that he should 
be subjected to these heavy calamities. 
He has laid upon him heavy sufferings. 
And when he has brought a sin-offering, 
he shall see a numerous posterity, and 
the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper 
under his control, and through him.” 
The Lorp was “ pleased” with his suf- 
ferings, not because he has delight in 
sufferings at all, or in the sufferings of 
innocence; not because the sufferer was 
im any sense guilty or ill-deserving; 
and not because he was at any time 
displeased or dissatisfied with what the 
Mediator did or taught. But it was 
(1.) because the Messiah had voluntarily 
submitted himself to those sorrows 
which were necessary to show the evil 
of sin; and in view of the great object 
to be gained, the eternal redemption of 
his chosen, he was pleased that he 
would subject himself to so great sor- 
rows to save them. He was pleased 
with the end in view; and with all that 
Was necessary in order that the end 


might be secured. (2.) Because these 
sufferings would tend to illustrate the 
divine perfections, and show the justice 
and mercy of God. The gift of a 
Saviour, such as he was, evinced bound- 
less benevolence; his sufferings in be- 
half of the guilty showed the holiness 
of his nature and law; and all demone 
strated that he was at the same time 
disposed to save, and yet resolved that 
no one should be saved by dishonoring 
his law, or without expiation for the 
evil which had been done by sin. 
(3.) Because these sorrows would re- 
sult in the pardon and recovery of an 
innamerable multitude of lost sinners, 
and in their eternal happiuess and 
salvation. The whole work was one 
of benevolence; and JEHOVAH was 
pleased with it asa work of pure and 
disinterested love. To bruise him. 
See Note on ver. 5. The word here is 
the infinitive of Piel. ‘*To bruise him, 
or his being bruised, was pleasing to 
JEHOVAH ;” that is, it was acceptable 
to him that he should be crushed by his 
many sorrows. It does not of neces 
sity imply that there was any positive 
and direct agency on the part of JE- 
HOVAH in bruising him, but only that 
the fact of his being thus crushed and 
bruised was acceptable to him. | He 
hath put him to grief. This word, “ hath 
grieved him,” is the same word which 
in another form occurs in ver. 4. I¢ 
means that he had subjected him to 
great griefs and sorrows. It was by 
the agency, and in accordance with the 
design of JEnovaH, that he was sub- 
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jected to these great sorrows. { When pas 


thou shalt make his soul. Marg., “ His 
soul shall make.” According to the 
translation in the text, the speaker is 
the prophet, and it contains an address 
to JEHOVAH, and JEHOVAH is himself 
introduced as speaking inver.11. Ac- 
cording to the margin, JEHovaH him- 
self speaks, and the idea is, that his 
soul should make an offering for sin. 
The Hebrew will bear either. Jerome 
renders it, “if he shall lay down his 
life for siv.” The LXX render it in 
the plural, “if you shall give [scil.—an 
offering] for sin, your soul shall see a 
long-lived posterity.” Lowth renders 
it, “if his soul shall make a propitiatory 
sacrifice.” Rosenmiiller renders it, “ if 
his soul, ¢. e., be himself, shall place 
his soul as an expiation for sin.” Noyes 
renders it, “but since he gave himself 
a sacrifice for sin.” It seems to me 
that the margin is the correct rendering, 
and that it is to be regarded as in the 
third person. Thus the whole passage 
will be connected, and it will be re- 

as the assurance of JEHOVAH 
himself, that when his life should be 
made a sacrifice for sin, he would see a 
great multitude who should be saved as 
the result of his sufferings and death. 
q His soul. The word here rendered 
“ soul,” tr), means, properly, breath ; 
the vital spirit; the life; the vital prin- 
ciple. Gen. i. 20—30; Lev. xvii. 11; 
Deut. xij. 23; Gen. ix. 4. It some- 
times denotes the rational soul, the 
mind, regarded as the seat of affections 
and emotions of various kinds. Isa. 
xhi. 1; Cant. i. 7; ili, 1—4; Gen. 
xxxiv. 3; Ps. Ixxxvi. 4; Isa. xv. 4. 
Ms is here equivalent to himsel/f—when 
he himself is made a sin-offering, or 
sacrifice for sin. His life was given in 
the place of sinners. | An offering for 
ain, DYN Ndsham, This word properly 
means, blame, guilt which one contracts 
by transgression, Gen. xxvi. 10; Jer. 
li. 5; also a sacrifice for guilt; a sin- 
offering; an expiatory sacrifice. It is 
often rendered trespass-offering. Lev. 
v. 19; vil. 5: xiv. 21; xix. 21; 1 Sam. 


vi. 8, 8, 17. It is rendered guiltiness, | 
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s, Num. v. 8& The idea here is, 
clearly, that he would be made an offer- 
ing, or a sacrifice for sin; that by 
which guilt would be expiated and an 
atonement made. In accordance with 
this, Paul says (2 Cor. v. 21), that 
God “ made him to be sin” (apapriay), 
i. ¢, a siu-offering for us; and he ig 
called ihacpdg, and thaorypwy, a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice for all sins. 1 John 
i, 2; iv. 10; Rom. iii. 25. The idea 
is, that he was himself innocent, and 
that he gave up his soul or his life in 
order to make an expiation for sin—asg 
the innocent animal in sacrifice was 
offered to God as a typical sacrifice, as 
an acknowledgment of guilt, and as an 
expiation for sin. There could be no 
more explicit declaration that he who 
is referred to here did not die as a 
martyr merely, but that his death had 
the high purpose of making expiation 
for the sins of men. Assuredly this is 
not language which can be used of any 
martyr. In what sense could it be 
said of Ignatius or Cranmer that their 
souls or lives were made an offering, 
, Or iAaopog, for sin? Such 


language is never applied to martyrs in 
the Bible; such language is never ap- 
plied to them in the common discourses 
of men. Y He shall see his seed. His 
posterity; his descendants. ‘The lan- 
guage here is taken from that which 
was regarded as the highest blessing 
among the Hebrews. With them 
length of days and a numerous pos- 
terity were regarded as the highest fa- 
vors, and usually as the clearest proofs 
of the Divine love. ‘Children’s chil- 
dren are the crown of old men.” Prov. 
Xvii. 6; see Ps. cxxvil. 3; Ps. cxxviil. 6, 
“ Yea, thou shalt see thy children’s 
children, and peace upon Israel.” So 
one of the highest blessings which 
could be promised to Abraham was, that 
he would be made the father of many 
nations. Gen. xii. 2; xvii. 5, 6. 

accordance with this, the Messiah has 
promised that he shall see a numerous 
spiritual posterity. It is, of course, to 
be taken in a spiritual sense ; and to be 
uuderstood in accordance with what was 
regarded as one of the highest blessings 


Gen. xxvi, 10; sin, Prov. xiv. 9; tres- | among the Hebrews, A similar de- 
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11. He shall see of the travail 
of his soul, azd shall be satisfied: 
by his " knowledge shall my 

a John 17.3. 2 Pet. 1. 2, 3. 


ISATAH. 
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rightcous ° servant justify P many; 
for he shall bear their iniquities. 


o 1 John 2. 1. p Rom. 2.24, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
11. Of the fruit of the wearisome toil of his soul shall he sec; 


He shall be satisfied ; 


By the knowledge of him shall he, my righteous servant, justify many, 
For he shall bear their iniquities. 





claration occurs in Ps, xxii. 30, which 
is usually applied to the Messiah. “A 
seed shall serve him; it shall be ac- 
counted to the Lorp for a generation.” 
The natural relation tetween father and 
son is often transferred to spiritual sub- 
jects. Thus the name futher is often 
given to the prophets, or to teachers, 
and the name sons to disciples or 
learners. In accordance with this, the 
idea is here, that the Messiah would 
sustain this relation, and that there 
would be multitudes who would sustain 
to him the relation of spiritual children. 
‘There may be emphasis in the word 
“see;” he shall see his posterity; for it 
was regarded asa blessing not only to 
have posterity, but to be permitted to live 
and sce them. Hence the joy of the aged 
Jacob in being permitted to see the chil- 
dren of Joseph. Gen. xlviii. 11. “ And 
Israel said unto Joseph, Ihad not thought 
to see thy face; and lo, God hath showed 
me also thy seed.” © He shall prolong 
his days. His life shalt be long. This 
also is language which is taken from 
the view entertained among the He- 
brews, that a long life was a blessing, 
and was a proof of the divine favor. 
Thus, in 1 Kings iii 14, God says to 
Solomon, “If thou wilt walk in my 
ways, and keep my statutes and my 
commandments, as thy father David did 
walk, then I will lengthen thy days.” 
See Deut. xxv. 15; Ps. xxi. 4; xci. 16; 
Prov. iii. 2, The meaning here is, that 
the Messiah, though he should be put 
to death, would yet see great multitudes 
who should be his spiritual children, 
and that he should live and reign. 
Though he should dic, yet he would 
live again, and his days should be 
lengthened out. It is fulfilled in the 


reign of the Redeemer on earth, and in 
his eternal existence and glory in 
heaven. { And the pleasure of the 
Lorp. That is, that which shall please 
JEHOVAH; the work which he desires 
and appoints; which shall be acceptable 
and pleasing to him. Shall prosper. 
See Note, ch. lii. 13, where the same 
word occurs. | Jn his hand, Under 
his government and direction. Religion 
will be promoted and extended through 
him. ‘The reward of ail his sufferings, 
in making an offering for sin, should 
be (1), that multitudes would be con- 
verted and saved; (2) that his reign 
would be permanent and eternal; and 
(3) that the work which JEuovau de- 
signed and desired would prosper under 
his administration. 


11. He shall see of the truvail of his 
soul. This is the language of JEHOVAH, 
who is again introduced as speaking. 
The sense is, he shall see the fruit, or 
the result of his sufferings, and stall be 
satisfied. He shall see so mech yood 
resulting from his great sorrows; so 
much happiness, and so many saved, 
that the benefit shall be an ample com- 
pensation for all that he endured. The 
word here rendered “ travail,” pan 
vamal, denotes, properly, labor, toil ;. 
wearisome lahor; labor and toil which: 
produce exhaustion; and hence some- 
times vexation, sorrow, grief, trouble. 
It is rendered labor, Ps. xe. 10; Jer. 
xx. 18; Eccl. ii. 11—20; Ps. cv. 44; 
perverseness, Num. xxiii. 21; sorrow, Job 
iil, 10; wickedness, Jod iv. 8; trouble, 
Job v. 6,7; Ps. Isxiii. 5; mischief, Job 
xv. 35; Ps. vii. 16; x. 7—14; xciv. 203 
travail—meaning labor, or toil, Eccl. iv. 
4—6 ; grievousness, Isa. x. 1; iniquity, 
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Habak. i. 13; toil, Gen. xli. 51; pain, 
Ps, xxv. 18; and misery, Prov. xxx. 7. 
The word travail with us has two senses, 
(1) labor with pain, severe toil; (2) 
the pains of childbirth. The word is 
used here to denote excessive toil, labor, 
weariness ; and refers to the arduons 
and wearisome labor and trial involved 
in the work of redemption, as that 
which exhausted the powers of the 
Messiah as a man, and sunk him down 
to the grave. When it is said that he 
shall see of the travail of his soul, the 
word “fruit,” or some similar word, is 
evidently understood, and the sense is, 
he shall see the fruit, or the result of all 
his wearisome toil. And shall be 
satisfied. ‘hat is, evidently, he shall 
be permitted to see so much fruit of his 
labors and sorrows as to be an ample 
recompence for all that he has done. It 
ig not improbable that the image here 
is taken from a husbandman who labors 
in preparing his soil for the seed, who 
sows his seed, and who waits for the 
harvest; and who, when he sees an 
abundant harvest—the rich and ycllow 
field of grain in autumn, or the wain 
heavily laden with sheaves—is abun. 
dantly satisfied for what he has done, 
He has pleasure in the contemplation of 
his labor, and of the result; and he does 
not regret the wearisome days and the 
deep anxicty with which he made pre- 
paration for an ahundant harvest. So 
with the Redeemer. Ue shall not be 
disappointed. There shall be rich and 
most ample results for all that he has 
done. And when he shall look on the 
multitude that shall be saved; when he 
shall see the true religion spreading 
over the world; when he shall behold 
an iminense host, which no man can 
number, gathered into heaven; and 
when he shall witness the glory that 
shall result to God from all that he has 
done, he shall be perfectly satisfied. He 
shall see enough to be an ample com- 

ensation for all that he endured, and 
e shall look on his work and its glo- 
rious results with pleasure. We may 
remark here, (1) that this implies that 
great and most glorious results will come 
out of this work. We may be assured 
that, in order that the Redeemer may 
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be satisfied for all his sorrows, no small 
portion of the human family will be 
saved. The salvation of a large portion 
of the race, of multitudes which no man 
can namber, will be necessary to be any 
suituble remuneration for the sufferings 
of the Son of God. (2.) If the benevo- 
lent heart of the Redeemer is satisfied, a 
large number will be saved. We may 
be assured that he will be “ satisfied” 
only when multitudes are saved ; and it 
is, therefore, morally certain that a large 
portion of the race, taken as a whole, 
will enter into heaven. Hitherto the 
number has been small. The great mass 
have rejected him, and have been lost. 
But there are brighter times before the 
church and the world. The pure gospel 
of the Redeemer is yet to spread around 
the globe, and it is yet to become, and 
to be for ages, the religion of the worid. 
Age after age is to roll on, when all 
shall know him and obey him; aud in 
those future times, what immense mu!- 
titudes shall enter into heaven! So 
that it may yet be seen, that the number 
of those who will be lost from the whole 
human family, compared with those 
who will be saved, will be no greater ita 
proportion than the criminals in a well- 
organized community who are impri- 
soned are, compared with the number of 
obedient, virtuous, and peaceful citizens. 
| By his knowledge. ‘That 13, by the 
knowlege of him. The idea is, by te- 
cowing fully acquainted with bim and 
his clan of salvation. ‘he word Anovw- 
ledge here is evidently used in a large 
sense, to denote all that constitutes ac- 
quaintance with him. ‘Thus Paul says 
(Phil. 11. 10), “ That I may know him, 
and the power of his resurrection,” &c. 
It is only by the knowledge of the 
Messiah; by an acquaintance with his 
character, doctrines, sufferings, death, 
and resurrection, that any one can be 
justified. Thus the Saviour says (John 
xvii. 3), “ And this is life eternal, that 
they might know thee the only trac 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent.” Men are to become acquainted 
with him, with his doctrines, and with 
his religion, or they can never be re- 
garded and treated as righteous in the 
sight of a holy God. Shall my right- 
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eous servant. On the meaning of the 
word servant, as applied to the Messiah, 
see Note on ch. lii, 13. The word 
“righteous,” pry tzdddig, Lowth sup- 
poses should be omitted. His reasons 
are, (1) that three MSS., two of them 
ancient, omit it; (2) that it makes a 
solecism in this place ; for, according to 
the constant usage of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, the adjective, in a phrase of this 
kind, ought to follow the substantive; 
and (3) that it makes the hemistich too 
long. But none of these reasons are 
sufficient to justify a change in the text. 
The phrase literally is, “the righteous, 
my servant;” and the sense is, evi- 
dently, “ my righteous servant.” The 
word righteous, applied to the Messiah, 
is designed to denote not only his per- 
sonal holiness, but to have reference to 
the fact that he would make many 
righteous—p7', ydtzdig. Itis applicable 
to him, because he was eminently holy 
and pure, and because also he was the 
source of righteousness to others; and 
in the work of justification it is im- 
portant in the highest degree, to fix the 
attention on the fact that he by whom 
the sioner was to be justified was him- 
self perfectly holy, and able to secure 
the justification and salvation of all who 
entrusted their souls to him. No man 
could feel secure of salvation unless he 
could commit his soul to one who was 
perfectly holy, and able to “ bring in 
everlasting righteousness.” (| Justi/y. 
Pe, ydtzdig. The word, pry, tzddhdg, 
is of very frequent occorrence in the 
Bible; and no word is more important 
to a correct understanding of the plan 
of salvation than this, and the corre: 
sponding Greek word, dtcasdw. On 
the meaning of the Greek word, see 
Note on Rom. i. 17. The Hebrew 
word means, to be right, straight, as 
if spoken of a way, Ps. xxiii. 3. 
Hence (1) to be just, righteous, 
spoken of God in dispensing justice. 

3. li. 6; and of laws, Ps. xix. 10. 
(2) To have a just cause, to be in the 
right; (a) in a forensic sense, Gen, 
XxXXviii. 26; Job ix. 15—20; x. 15; xiii. 
18; (5) of disputants, to be in the right, 
Job xxxiii, 12; (c) to gain one’s cause, 
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to be justified, Isa. xliii. 9—26. In this 
sense it is now often used in courts of 
justice, where a man who is charged 
with crime shows that he did not do the 
deed, or that having done it, he had a 
right to do it, and the law holds him 
innocent. (38) To be righteous, upright, 
good, innocent. In this sense the word 
is often used in the Bible. Job xv. 14; 
xxv. 4; Ps. cxliii. 2. But in this sense 
the Messiah will justifynoone. Hedid 
not come to declare that men were . 

right, just, innocent. Nor will he take 
part with them against the law, oF 
against God. Nor will he justify them 
because they can show that they have 
not committed the offences charged on 
them, or that they had a right to do 
what they have done. The whole work 
of justification through the Redeemer 
proceeds on the supposition that men 
are not in fact innocent, and that they 
cannot vindicate their own conduct. 
(4) To pronounce just, or righteous, 
Ina forensic seuse, and as applied to the 
act of justification before God, it means 
to declare righteous, or to acmit to favor 
as a righteous person; and in connexion 
with the pardon of sin, to resolve to treat 
as righteous, or as if the offence had not 
been committed. It is more than mere 
pardon; it involves the idea of a purpose 
to treat as righteous, and to acknow- 
ledge as such. It is not to declare that 
the person is innocent, or that he is not 
ill-deserving, or that he had a right to 
do as he has done, or that he has aclaim 
to mercy—for this is not true of any 
mortal; but it is to pardon, and to ace 
cept him as if the offence had not been 
committed—to regard him in his deal- 
ings, and treat him ever onward as if 
he were holy. This sense of the word 
here is necessary, because the whole 
passage speaks of his bearing sin, and 
suffering for others, and thus securing 
their justification. It does not speak 
of him as instracting men, and thus proe 
moting religion; but it speaks of his 
dying for them, and thus laying the 
foundation for their justification. ‘The 

are justified only in connexion with his 
bearing their iniquities; aud this shows 
that the word is here used in the forensie 
sense, and devotes that they will be rev 
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a portion with the great, and he 
shall divide the spoil with the 
strong; because ? he hath poured 


out his soul unto death: and he 


q Heb. 12. 2. 
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12. Therefore will I divide him | 
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was numbered with the trans- 
gressors; and he bare the sin of 
many, and made intercession * for 
the transgressors. 


¢ Heb. 7.25. 1 John 2.1. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


12. Therefore will I give him a portion with the mighty, 
And with the great shall he divide the spoil; 
Because he poured out his soul unto death ; 

And he was numbered with transgressors ; 
And he bare the sin of many ; 
And made intercession for transgressors. 





garded and treated as righteous on ac- 
count of what he has suffered in their 
behalf. G Lor he shall bear. On the 
meaning of the word bear, see Note on 
ver. 4. Their iniquities. Not that he 
became a sinner, or that sin can be 
transferred, which is impossible. Guilt 
and ill-desert are personal qualities, and 
cannot be transferred from one to an- 
other. The transgressor alone is ill- 
deserving and blameworthy. But the 
consequences of guilt may pass over to 
another; the sufferings which would be 
@ proper expression of the evil of sin 
mav be assumed by another. And this 
was done by the Redeemer. He suf- 
fered in the place of sinners, and for 
their sake. He stood between the stroke 
of justice and the sinner, and received the 
blow himself. He intercepted, so to speak, 
the descending sword of justice that 
would have cut the sinner down, and 
thus saved him. He thus bore their 
iniquities; i.e, he bore in his own 
person what would have been a proper 
expression of the evil of sin if he had 
been himself the sinner, and nad been 
guilty. See Note on ver. 6. It is in 
connexion with this that men become 
justified ; and it is only by the fact that 
he has thus borne their iniquities that 
they can be regarded as righteous in the 
sight of a holy God. It is not by any 
merit of theirs; not by any work of 
righteousness which they have done; it 
1s only by his merits, and by the right- 
eousness which he has thus wrought out 
for them. They become interested in 
his merits just as he became interested 


in their iniquities. There is in neither 
case any transfer of personal properties; 
but there is in both cases a participation 
in the consequences or the results cf con- 
duct. He endured the consequences or 
results of sin; we partake of the conse- 
quences or the results of his sufferings 
and death in our behalf. This is the 
great cardinal doctrine of justification ; 
the peculiarity of the Christian scheme ; 
the glorious plan by which lost men may 
be saved, and by which the guilty may 
become pardoned and be raised up to 
encless life and glory. 


12. Therefore will I dividehim Iwill 
divide for him—\), lo. This verse 1s 
designed to predict the triumphs of the 
Messiah. It is language appropriate to 
him as a prince, and designed to cele- 
brate his glorious victories on the earth. 
The words here used are taken from 
the custom of distributing the spoils of 
victory after a battle, and the idea is, 
that as a conqueror takes valuable spoils, 
so the Messiah should go forth to the 
spiritual conquest of the world, and 
subdue it to himself. Rosenmiiller ren- 
ders this, ‘‘dispertiam e multos,” I will 
divide to him the many; 2, ¢. he shall 
have many as his portion. Hengsten- 
berg, “I will give him the mighty for 
a portion.” So the LXX, “therefore 
he shall inherit «Anpovopyjoe many.” 
So Lowtb, “therefore will I distribute 
to him the many for his portion.” But 
it seems to me that the sense is, that his 
portion would be with the mighty or 
the many, 313, Shardbbim, and that 
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this interpretation is demanded by the 
use of the preposition 2 in this case, 
and by the corresponding word ny, neh, 
prefixed to the word “mighty.” The 
sense, according to this, is, that his por- 
tion, or the spoils of his conquests, 
would be among the mighty or the 
many; that is, that his victories would 
be extensive and mighty; they would 
not be confined to a few in number, or 
to the feeble, but the triumphs of his 
conquests would extend afar, and be 
found among the potentates and mighty 
men of the earth. The word rendered 
here “the great,” ox, rdbbim, may 
mean either many, or powerful and 
great. The parallelism here with the 

sv, D°tzumim, the mighty, seems 


to demand that it be understood as de- 
noting the great, or the powerful, though 
it is differently rendered by the Vulgate, 
the LXX, the Chaldee, by Castellio, and 
by Jun. et Tremell: The sense is, I 
think, that his conquests would be 
among the great and the mighty. He 
would overcome his most formidable 
enemies, and subdue them to himself. 
Their most valued objects; all that con- 
stituted their wealth, their grandeur, and 
their power, would be among the spoils 
of his victories. It would not be merely 
his feeble foes that would be subdued, 
but it would be the mighty, and there 
would be no power, however formidable, 
that would be able to resist the triumphs 
of his truth. The history of the gospel 
since the coming of the Redeemer shows 
bow accurately this has been fulfilled. 
Already he has overcome the mighty, 
and the spoils of the conquerors of the 
world have been among the trophies of 
his victories. The Roman empire was 
subdued ; and his conquests were among 
these conquerors, and his were victories 
over the subduers of nations. It will be 
still more signally fulfilled in coming 
times, when the kingdoms of this world 
shall become the kingdom of our Lord 
and of his Christ, and he shall reign for 
ever and ever. Rev. xi.15. J Andhe 
shall divide the spoil with the strong. And 
with the mighty, or with heroes, shall 
he divide the plunder. The idea here | 
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is not materially different from that 
which was expressed in the former 
member of the sentence. It is language 
derived from the conquests of the 
warrior, and means that his victories 
should be among the great ones of the 
earth; his conquests over conquerors. 
It was from language such as this that 
the Jews obtained the notion that the 
Messiah would be a distinguished con- 
queror, and hence they looked forward: 
to one who as a warrior would carry the 
standard of victory around the world. 
Rut it is evident that it may be applied, 
with much higher beauty, to the spiritual 
victories of the Redeemer, and that it 
expresses the great and glorious truth, 
that the conquests of the true religion 
will yet extend over the most for- 
midable obstacles on the earth. { Le- 
cause he hath poured out his soul unto 
death, His triumphs would be an ap- 
propriate reward for his sufferings, his 
death, and his intercession. ‘The er- 
pression, “‘he poured out his soul,” or 
his life, 03, (Note on ver. 10,) is de- 
rived from the fact that the life was sup- 
posed to reside in the blood, (Note, Rom. 
iii, 25,) and that when the blood was 
poured out, the life was supposed to flow 
forth with it. As a reward for his 
having thus laid down his life, he would 
extend his trium;hs over the whole 
world, and subdue the most mighty to 
himself. Q And he was numbered with 
the transgressors. That is, he shall 
triumph, because he suffered himself to 
be numbered with the transgressors, or 
to be put to death with malelactors. It 
does not mean that he was a transgressor, 
orin any way guilty; but that in his 
death he was in fact numbered with the 
guilty and put to death with them. In 
the public estimation, and in the sen- 
tence which doomed him to death, he 
was regarded and treated as if he had 
been a transgressor. This passage is 
expressly applied hy Mark to the Lord 
Jesus. Mark xv. 28. Q And he bure 
the sin of many. wt, ndsdx. On the 
meaning of this word dare, see Note on 
ver. 4; and on the doctrine involved by 
his bearing sin, see the Notes on vs. 4, 
5, 6, 10. The idea here is, that he 
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would triumph decause he had thus 
borne their sings. He had taken the 
place of his people; he had died for 
their sins; and the result would be, that 
he would divide the spoil with the great. 
As a reward for this, God would bless 
him with abundant spiritual triumphs 
among men, and extend the true reli- 
gion afar. And made intercession for 
the transgressors. On the meaning of 
the word here rendered “ made inter- 
ecssion,” psp, ydphgity, see Note on 
ver. 6, where it is rendered, “ hath laid 
on him.” The idea is that of causing to 
meet, or to rush; and then to assail, as 
it were, with prayers, to supplicate for 
any one, to entreat. Gesentus. See Jer. 
xXxxvi. 25; Isa.lix. 16. It may not refer 
here to the mere act of inaking prayer 
or supplication, but rather perhaps to 
the whole work of the intercession in 
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sacrifice for sins and there will be no 
other advocate and intercessor. 


We have now gone through, perhaps 
at tedious length, this deeply interesting 
and most important portion of the Bible. 
Assuming now (see the Analysis on ch. 
lil. 13, seq.) that this was written more 
than scven hundred years before the 
Lord Jesus was born, there are some 
remarks of great importance, to which 
we may just refer in the conclusion of 
this exposition. 

(1.) The first is, the minufe accuracy 
of the statements here as applicable to 
the Lord Jesus. While it is apparent 
that there has been no other bcing on 
earth, and no “ collective body of men,” 
to whom this can be applied, it is evi- 
dent that the whole statement is applic- 

lable to the Redeemer. It is not the 


which the Redeemer, as High Priest, | general accuracy to which I refer; it 
presents the merits of his atoning blood | is not that there is some resemblance ia 
before the throne of mercy and pleads | the outline of the prediction; it is, that 
for men. See Heb. vii. 25; 1 John ii. 1; the statement is minutely accurate. It 
Rom. viii. 34. This is the closing part j relates to his appcarance, his rejection, 
of his work in behalf of his people and ‘the manner of his death, his being 
of the world; and the sense here is, | pierced, his burial. It describes, as 


that he should be thus exalted and thus 
blessed with abundant and wide ex- 
tended triumph, because he made inter- 
cession. <All his work of humiliation, 
and all his toils, and sufferings, and 
death, and all the merit of his inter- 
cession, became necessary in order to 
his triumph, and to the spread of the 


| minutely as could have been done after 
' the events occurred, the manner of his 
i trial, of his rejection, the fact of lis 
| being taken from detention, and bya 
: judicial sentence, and the manner in 
| which it was designed that he should be 
_ buried, aod yet the remarkable fact that 
| this was prevented, and that he was in- 


true religion. In consequence of all terred in the manner in which the rich 
these toils, and pains, and prayers, God | were buried. Sce the Notes on vs. 2, 
would give him the victory over the ! 3, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

world, and extend his triumphs around | (2.) This coincidence could never 
the globe. Jere the work of the Me- | have occurred if the Lord Jesus had 
diator in behalf of men will cease. | been an impostor. To say nothing of 
‘There is to be no more suffering, and | the difficulty in general of attempting to 
beyond his intercessions he will do no- fulfil a prediction by imposture, and the 
thing for them. He will come again | general failure in the attempt, there are 
indeed, but he will come to judge the | many things here which would have 
world, not to suffer, to bleed, to dic, and , rendered any attempt of this kind utterly 
to intercede. All his future conquests | hopeless. A very large portion of the 
and triumphs will be in consequence of | things referred to in this chapter were 
what he haus already done; and they | circumstances over which an impostor 
who are not saved dccause he pourcd out , could have no control, and which he 
his soul unto death, and bare the sin of | could bring about by no contrivance, 00 
many, and made intercession, will not | collusion, and no concert, They de- 
be saved at all. ‘There will be no more | pended on the arrangements of Provi- 
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dence, and on the voluntary action of 
men, and in such a way that he coud 
not affect them. How could he so 
order it as to grow up as a root out of a 
dry ground; to be despised and rejected 
of men; to be taken from detention and 
from a judicial sentence though inno- 
‘cent; to have it designed that he should 
be buried with malefactors, and to be 
numbered with transgressors; and yet 
to be rescued by a rich man and placed 
in his tomb. This consideration be- 
comes more striking when it is remem- 
bered that not a few men claimed to be 
the Messiah, and succeeded in imposing 
on many, and though they were at last 
abandoned or punished, yet between 
their lives and death, and the circum- 
stances here detailed, there is not the 
shadow of a coincidence. It is to be 
remembered also, that an impostor 
would not have aimed at what would 
have constituted a fulfilment of this 
prophecy. Notwithstanding the evi- 
dence that it refers to the Messiah, yet 
it is certain also that the Jews expected 
no such personage as that here referred 
to. They looked for a magnificent 
temporal prince and conqueror; and an 
impostor would not have attempted to 
evince the character, and to go through 
the circumstances of poverty, bumilia- 
tion, shame, and sufferings here referred 
to. What impostor ever would have 
attempted to fulfil a prophecy by sub- 
jecting himself to a shameful death? 
What impostor could have brought it 
about in this manner if he had attempted 
it? No. It was only the true Messiah 
that either would or could have fulfilled 
this remarkable prophecy. Had an 
impostor made the effort, he must have 
failed; and it was not in human nature 
to attempt it under the circumstances of 
the case. All the claims to the Mes- 
siahship by impostors have been of an 
entirely different character from that 
referred to here. 

(3.) We are then prepared to ask an 
infidel how he will dispose of this pro- 
phecy. That it existed seven hundred 
years before Christ, is as certain as that 
the poems of Homer or Hesiod had an 
€xistence before the Christian era; as 
certain as the existence of any ancicnt 
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document whatever. It will not do to 
say that it was forged—for this is not 
only without proof, but would destroy 
the credibility of all ancient writings. 
It will not do to say that it was the re- 
sult of natural sagacity in the prophet— 
for whatever may be said of conjectures 
about empires and kingdoms, no natural 
sagacity can tell what will be the cha- 
racter of an individual man, or whether 
such a man as here referred to would 
exist at all. It will not do to say that 
the Lord Jesus was a cunning impostor, 
and resolved to fulfil this ancient writ- 
ing, and thus establish his claims—for, 
as we have seen, such an attempt would 
have belied human nature, ana if at- 
tempted, could not have been accom- 
plished. It remains then to ask, what 
solution the infidel will give of these 
remarkable facts. We present him the 
prophecy—not a rhapsody, not conjec- 
ture, not a general statement; but mi- 
nute, full, clear, unequivocal, relating to 
points which conld not have been the 
result of conjecture, and over which the 
individual had no control. And then 
we present him with the record of the 
life of Jesus—minutely accurate in all 
the details of the fulfilment, a coinci- 
dence as clear as that between a bio- 
graphy and the original, and ask him to 
explain it. And we demand a definite 
and consistent answer to this. To turn 
away from it does not answer it. To 
laugh, does not answer it—for there is 
no argument ina sneer or a jibe. To 
say that it is not worth inquiry is not 
true, for it pertains tothe great question 
of human redemption. Butif he cannot 
explain it, then he should admit that it 
is such a prediction as only God could 
give, and that Christianity is true. 

(4.) This chapter proves that the Re- 
deemer died as an atoning sacrifice for 
men. He was not a mere martyr, and 
he did not come and live merely to set 
us an example. Of what martyr was 
the language here ever used, and how 
could it be used? How could it be said 
of any martyr that he bore our griefs, 
that he was bruised for our iniquities, 
that our sing were made to rush and 
meet upon him, and that he bare the sin 
of many? And if the purpose of his 
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coming was merely to teach as the will 
of God, or to set us an example, why is 
such a prominence here given to his 
sufferings in behalf of others? Scarcely 
an allusion is made to his example; 
while the chapter is replete with state- 
ments of his sufferings and sorrows in 
behalf of others. It would be impos- 
sible to state in more explicit language 
the truth that he died as a sacrifice for 
the sins of men; that he suffered to 
make proper expiation for the guilty. 
No confession of faith on earth, no 
creed, no symbol, no standard of doc- 
trine, contains more explicit statements 
on the subject. And if the language 
here used does not demonstrate that the 
Redeemer was an atoning sacrifice, it 
is impossible to conceive how such a 
doctrine could be taught or conveyed to 
men. 

(5.) This whole chapter is exceed- 
ingly important to Christians. It con- 
tains the most full, continuous statement 
in the Bible of the design of the Re- 
deemer’s sufferings and death. And 
after all the light which is shed on the 
subject in the New Testament; after 
all the full and clear statements made 
by the Redeemer and the Apostles; still, 
if we wish to see a full and continuous 
statement on the great doctrine of the 
atonement, we naturally recar to this 
portion of Isaiah. If we wish our 
faith to be strengthened, and our hearts 
warmed by the contemplation of his 
sufferings, we shall find no portion of 
the Bible better adapted to it than this. 
It is a portion that should not only be 
the subject of contemplation, but of much 
fervent prayer. No man can study it 
too profoundly. No one can feel too 
much anxiety to understand it. Every 
verse, every phrase, every word should 
be studied and pondered, until it fixes 
itself deep in the memory, and makes 
an eternal impression on the heart. If 
a@ man understands this portion of the 
Bible, he will have a correct view of 
the plan of salvation. And it should 
be the subject of profound and prayer- 
ful contemplation, till the heart glows 
with love to that merciful God who was 
willing to give the Redeemer to such 
sorrow, and to the gracious Saviour 
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who for our sins was willing to pour 
out his soul unto death. I bless God 


that I have been permitted to study it; 
and I pray that this exposition—coid 
and imperfect as it is—may be made 
the means yet of extending correct views 
of the design of the Redeemer’s death 
among his friends; of elevating their 
Piety and their love to the Saviour; 
and of convincing those who have 
doubted the truth of the Bible, that a 
rophecy like this demonstrates that the 
ook in which it occurs must be from 
God. And to God only wise, be all 
the praise of devising the plan of the 
gift of the Redeemer, and of all the 
light and truth and love which may be 
diffased by the exposition of his word. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
ANALYSIS. 


This chapter, probably closely con- 
nected in sense with the preceding, and 
growing out of the great truths there 
revealed respecting the work of the 
Messiah, contains a promise of the en- 
largement, the moral renovation, and the 
future glory of the kingdom of God, 
especially under the Messiah. Like the 
preceding and succeeding chapters, it 
may have been primarily designed to 
give consolation to the exiles in Ba- 
bylon, but it was consolation to be de- 
rived from what would occur in distant 
times under the Messiah, and in the 
spread of the true religion. Few and 
feeble as they were then; oppressed and 
captive; despised and apparently for- 
saken, they were permitted to look for- 
ward to future days, and had the assur- 
ance of a vast increase and extension 
from the Gentile world, and of permanent 
glory. The design of the whole chap- 
ter is consolatory, and is a promise of 
what would certainly result from the 
purpose of sending the Messiah to die 
for the world. 

The chapter may be regarded as 
divided into the following portions: 

J. An address to the people of God, 
or to Jerusalem, regarded as then 
feeble,and promising great 
ment, vs. 1—6._ 
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1. Sing, * O barren, thou that 
didst not bear; break forth into 
singing, and cry aloud, thou that 

a Zeph. 3. 14. Gal. 4. 27. 
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didst not travail with child: for 
more are the children of the deso- 
late than the children of the mare 
ricd wife, saith the Lorp. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


!. Sing, O barren, thou that didst not bear, 
Break forth into singing, and shout for joy, thou that didst not travail; 
For more are the children of the desolate 
Than of the married woman, saith JENovan. 





a. Promise of a great increase, under 
a two-fold image. 

(1.) Of a woman whi had been barren, 
and who subsequently had many 
children, ver. 1. 

(2.) Of a icnt that was to be enlarged, 
in order to accommodate those who 
were to dwell in it, vs. 2, 3. 

& The foundation of this promise or 

assurance, that JEHOVAH was the 

husband of his people aud their 

protector, vs. 4—6. 

‘The covenant which Jenovag had 

made with h's people was firm and 

immovable, vs. 7—~10. 

a. He had indeed forsaken them for 
a little while, but it was only to 
gather them again with eternal 
and unchanping favor, vs. 7, 8. 

é. His covenant with them should be 
as firm and unchanging as that 
which be had made with Noah, 
and which he had so steadily ob- 
served, ver. 9. 

ec. It should be even more firm than 

| the hills, ver. 10. ‘They should 
cepart, and the mountains should 
be removed; but his covenant with 
his people should be unshaken end 
eternal. 

A direct address to his people, as 

if agitated and tossed on a heaving 

sea, promising future stability and 

plory, vs. 11—14. 

a. ‘They were then like a ship on the 

heaving ocean, and without com- 

fort, ver. 11. 

Yet there should be a firm founda. 

tion laid. ‘These agitations should 

ccase, and sliv should have stability, 

ver. 11, 


II. 


gil. 


& 





c. The future condition of his people 
should be glorious. His church 
would rise on the foundation—the 
foundation of sapphires—like a 
splendid palace made of precious 
stones, vs. 11, 12. 

ad. All her children should be taught 
of JEHOVAH, and their peace and 
prosperity should be great, ver. 13. 

e. She should be far from oppression 
and from fear, ver. 14. 

. She should be safe from all her 
foes, vs. 15-17. No weapon that 
should be formed against her would 
prosper. All they who made any 
attack on her were under his con- 
trol (ver. 16), and God would de- 
fend her from all their assaults, 
ver. 17. 


1. Sing, O barren. That is, shout 
for joy, lift up the voice of exultation 
and praise. The “barren” here de- 
notes the church of God, under the 
Old Testament, confined within the nar- 
row limits of the Jewish nation, and 
still more so in respect to the very small 
number of true believers, and which 
scemed sometimes to be deserted of 
God, her husband. ZLowth. It is here 
represent¢d under the image of a female 
that had been sterile and destitute of 
children, and that now has oce.zsion ta 
rejoice on the reconciliation of her hus 
band (ver. 6, Lowth), and on the ace 
cession of the Gentiles to her family. 
The Chaldee renders it, “Rejoice, O 
Jerusalem, who hast been as a sterile 
woman that did not bear.” The allue 
sion is obvious. ‘The church is often 
in the Bible compared to a female, aud 
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2. Enlarge the place of thy tent, 
and let them stretch forth the 
curtains of thine habitations: spare 
not, lengthen thy cords, and 
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strengthen thy stakes: 

3. For thou shalt break forth 
on the right hand and on the left; 
and thy seed shall inherit the 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


2. Enlarge the place of thy tent; 
And the curtains of thy habitations Jet them be extended ; 
Do not spare; lengthen thy cords; and strengthen thy stakes; 
8. For on the right hand and on the left shalt thou burst forth with 


increase ; 


the connexion between God and his 
people is often compared with that be- 
tween a husband and wife. Comp. 
Isa. Ixil. 5; Rev. xxi. 2—9; xxii. 17; 
Ezek. xvi. Zhou that didst not bear. 
Either referring to the fact that the 
Church was confined within the narrow 
limits of Judea; or that there had been 
in it a small number of true believers; 
or addressed to it in Babylon when it 
was oppressed, and borne down, and 
perhaps constantly diminishing in num- 
ber. I think it probable that it refers 
to the latter; and that the idea is, that 
she saw her sons destroyed in the 
siege and destruction of Jerusalem, and 
that she was not augmented by any ac- 
cessions while in Babylon, but would 
have great occasion for rejoicing on her 
return, and io her future increase under 
the Messiah by the accession of the 
Gentiles. 4] Break forth into singing. 
Comp. ch. xiv. 7; xliv. 23; xlix. 13. 
4 For more are the children of the deso- 
late, &c. The “desolate” here refers 
to Jerusalem, or the Church. By the 
“married woman,” Rosenmiiller sup- 
poses the prophet means other nations 
which flourished and increased like a 
Marricd woman. Grotius supposes that 
he means other cities which were in- 
habited, and that Jerusalem would sur- 
pass them all in her prosperity and in 
numbers. But the phrase seems to 
have somewhat of a proverbial cast, and 
probably the particular reference of the 
phrase “married woman” should not be 
anxiously sought. The idea is, that 
there would be a great increase; a much 
Greater increase than she had any 
reason to apprehend. As if a promise 
VOL. IIL 


was made to a barren female that she 
should have more children than tlicse 
who were married usually had, so Jeru- 
salem and the Church would be greatly 
enlarged, far beyond what usually oc- 
curred among nations. The fulfilment 
of this is to be looked for in the acccs- 
sion of the Gentiles (ver. 3). “ The 
conversion of the Gentiles is all along 
considered by the prophet as a new 
accession of adopted children, admitted 
into the original Church of God, and 
united with it.” Zowth. See the same 
idea presented at greater length in ch. 
xlix. 20, 21, 22. 

2. Enlurge the place of thy tent, &c. 
The same idea occurs in ch. xlix. 19, 
20. See the Notes on that chapter. 
@ The curtains of thine habitations. The 
word curtain does not quite express the 
sense here. It is commonly with us 
used to denote the cloth hanging round 
a bed or at a window, which may be 
spread or drawn aside at pleasure, or 
the hanging in theatres to conceal the 
stage from the spectators. The word 
here, however, denotes the canopy or 
cloth used in a tent. Aud the idea is, 
that the boundaries of the church were 
to be greatly enlarged, in order to ac- 
commodate the vast accession from the 
pagan world. Spare not. Do not 
limit or confine it; do not be parsimo- 
nious in the provision of the materials 
for greatly enlarging the tent to dwell 
in. | Lengthen thy cords, &c. See 
Note, ch. xxxuii. 20, 

3. For thou shalt break forth. Thoa 
shalt be greatly enlarged. See Note, 
ch. xlix. 19,20. And make the desoe 
late cities, &c. See Note, ch. xliv. 2h 
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Gentiles, and make the desolrte 
cities to be inhabited. 

4. Fear not; for thou shalt not 
be ashamed: neither be thou con- 
founded; for thou shalt not be put 
to shame: for thou shalt forget the 
shame of thy youth, and shalt not 
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remember the reproach of thy 
widowhood any more. 

5. For thy Maker zs thine hus- 
band; © the Lorp of hosts is his 
name; and thy Redeemer the 
Holy One of Israel; the God of 
the whole earth shall he b: called. 

b Jer. 3. 14. 


NEW TRANSLATION 


And thy posterity shall inherit the nations, 
And they shall people the desolate cities. 
4. Fear not, for thou shalt not be confounded ; 
And blush not, for thou shalt not be put to s! ame: 
For thou shalt forget the shame of thy youth, 
And the reproach of thy widowhood shalt thia remember 


no more. 


5. For thy husband is thy Maker; 
JEHOVAH of hosts is his name; 
And thy Redeemer is the Ioiy One of Israel ; 
The God of the whole earth shall he be called. 


4. Fear not. 


See Notes, ch. xli. 10, ' 


band,” in the Hebrew, are in the plural 


14. @ For thou shalt not be ashamed. | number. But the form is evidently the 
Thou shalt not have occasion to blush. ' pluralis excellentiag—a form denoting 
All these words mean substantially | majesty and honor. See Ps. cxlix. 2; 
the same thing; and the design of ' Hos, xi, 1; Prov. ix. 10; xxx. 3; 
the prophet is to affirm, in the strongest | 1 Sam. xix. 13, 16; Eccl. xii. 1. Here 
possible manner, that the Church of'| it refers to “ JEHovau of hosts,” neces- 
God should be abundantly prospered | sarily in the singular, as JEWOVAH 15 
and enlarged. The image of the | onr, Deut. vi.4. No argument can be 
female that was barren is kept up, drawn here from this phrase, to prove 
and the idea is, that there should be no | that there is a distinction of persons in 
occasion of the shame which she felt | thé Godhead, as the form is sv often 


who had no children. For thou shalt 
Jorget the shame of thy youth. 
abundant increase and glory of future 
times, the circumstances of shame, 
which attended their early history, shal 
be forgotten. The “youth” of the 
Jewish people refers, doubtless, to the 
bondage of Egypt, and the trials and 
calamities which came upon them there. 
So great should be their future pros- 
perity and glory, that all this should be 
forgotten, The reprouch of thy 
widowhood. ‘The captivity at Babylon, 
when they were like a woman bereft of 
her husband and her children. See 
Note, ch. xlix. 21. 


In the | cation. 
that, which can be sustained by the 


_minabitur tibi qui fecit te. 


5. For thy Maher is thine husband. "Ort xiptog 6 woiv os, w.t.d. 


used evidently with a singular signifie 
There are arguments to prove 


soundest criticism, and which are unan- 
swerable; but nothing is gained to the 
cause of trath by forcing, as is otten 
done, passages hike this to contribute 
their aid. ‘lhe cause of truth needs not 
such aid; and it cannot be sustained by 
such aid when it is sought. That the 
words here, properly, have a singular 
signification, was the evident under- 
standing of the aucient interpreters. 
Thus Jerome, “ because he shall rule 
over thee who made thee.” Quia do- 
Sothe LXX, 
“For 


Both these words, “ muker” and “hus- | the Lord who m de thee, the Lord of 
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6. For the Lorp hath called 
thee as a woman forsaken and 
gricved in spirit, and a wife of 
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youth, when thou wast refused, 
saith thy God. 


7. For a small moment ¢ 
c 2 Cor. 4. 17. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
.6. For like a woman forsaken and afflicted in spirit hath Jenovan 


recalled thee, 


And as a wife wedded in youth, though she is forsaken, saith thy 


God. 


7. For a small moment have I forsaken thee ; 
But with great mercies will I receive thee again. 





Sabaoth,” &c. So the Chaldee and the | 
Syriac. Lowth renders it, “for thy | 
husband is thy Maker.” The word | 
rendered “husband,” from ‘ys, de- | 
notes, properly, to be the lord, or maker, | 
or ruler of any one; or the owner of 
anything. It often, however, means to 
be a husband (Dent. xxi. 18; xxiv. 1; 
Mal. ii. 1); Isa. bxii. 5), and is evidently 
used in that sense here. The idea is, 
that Jenovan would sustain to his 
people the relation of a husband; that 
he who had made them, who had origi- 
nated all their laws and institutions, and 
moulded them as a people (Note, ch. 
xliii. 1), would now take his Church 
under his protection and care. See 
Note, ch. Ixii. 5. | And thy Ticdeemer, | 
&c. Note, ch. xiii 1—3. " Zhe God 
of the whole earth, &c. He shall no 
mire be regarded as peculiarly the God 
of the Jewish people, but he ehall be 
acknowledged as the only true God, the 
God that rules over all the world. This 
rcfers, undoubtedly, to the times of the 
gospel, when he should be acknowledged 
as the God of the Gentiles as well as the 
Jews. See Rom. iii. 29. 

6. For the Lorp hath called thee, &e. 
This verse is designed to confirm and 
illustrate the sentiment in the previous 
verse. God there says that he would 
be a husband to his people. Here he 
bays, that although he had for a time 
apparently forsaken them, as a husband 
who had forsaken his wife, and although . 
they were cast down and dejected, like | 
& woman who had thus been forsaken, 


yet he would now recall them to him- | 
H 


self, and restore them tofavor. J Huth 


| account of her offences. 
‘ain spiret. 


called thee. That is, will have called 
thee to himself—referring to the fature 
times when prosperity should be re- 
stored to them. © As a woman for- 
sahken. Forsaken by her husband on 
« And grieved 
Because she was thus for- 
saken. © And a wife of youth The 
LXX render this very strangely, ‘the 
Lord hath not called thee as a wife fore 
saken and disconsolate; nor as a wife 
that hath been hated from her youth ;” 
showing, conclusively, that the trans- 
lator here did not understand the mean- 
ing of the passage, and vainly en- 
deavored to supply a signification by the 
insertion of the negatives, and by en- 
deavoring to made a signification. The 
idea is that of a wife wedded in youth— 
awife towards whom there was carly 
and tendcr love, though she was after- 
wards rejected. God had loved the 
Hebrew people as his people in the 
early days of their history. Yet for 
their idolatry he had seen occasion 
afterwards to cast them off, and todoom 
them toa long and painful exile. But 
he would yet Jove them with all the 
former ardor of affection, and would 
greatly increase and prosper them. 
4] When thou wast refused. Or that 
hath been rejected. Lowth, “ but after- 
wards rejected.” It may be rendered, 


“although (2, ki, has often the sense of 


_although) thoa wert rejected,” or ‘‘al- 


though she was rejected.” The idea is, 
that she had been married in youth, but 


had been afterwards put away. _ 
”, Fora small moment. The Chaldee 


and Syriac render this, “in @ little 
M2 
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I forsaken thee; but with great 
mercies will I gather thee. 
8. In a little wrath I hid my 


face from thee for a moment; but | 
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with everlasting kindness will I 
have mercy on thee, saith the 
Lorp thy Redeemer. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


8. In the overflowing of wrath I hid my face from thee for a moment; 
But with everlasting kindness will 1 have mercy on thee, 
Saith thy Redeemer, JEHovaH. 





anger.” Lowth has adopted this, but 
without sufficient authority. The He- 
brew means, “ for a little moment;” a 
very short time. The reference here 
is probably to the captivity at Babylon, 
when they were apparently forsaken by 
Jeuovau. Though to them this ap- 
peared long, yet compared with their 
subsequent prosperity, it was but an 
instant of time. Though this had 
probably a primary reference to the 
captivity then, yet there can be no im- 
propriety in applying it to other similar 
cases. It contains an important prin- 
ciple; that is, that though God appears 
to forsake his people, though he 
punishes them for their sins and with- 
draws his favors from them, yet it will 
be comparatively but for a moment. 
He will recall them to himself. He 
will remember his covenant. And 
however long their trials may seem to 
be, however deep and protracicd their 
sorrows, yet compared with the subse- 
quent mercies and the favors which 
shall result from them, they will seem 
to be but as the sorrows of a moment, 
—the sorrows of the briefest point of 
duration. Comp. 2 Cor. iv.17. 4 But 
with great mercies. 'The contrast here 
is not that of duration, but of magnitude. 
The forsaking was “little,” the mercies 
should be “great.” It would be great 
mercy that they would be recalled at 
all, after all their faults and crimes; and 
the mercy which would be bestowed 
in the enlargement of their numbers 
would be inexpressibly great. ( Will 
I gather thee. Will I collect thee from 
thy dispersions, and gather thee to my- 
self as my own people. 

8. In a little wrath, The Syriac 
renders this, “in great wrath.” The 





Vulgate, “in a moment of indigaation.” 
The LXX, “in a little wrath.” Noyes 
renders it, in accordance with the 
view of Rosenmiiller, “ in overflowing 
wrath.” ‘This variety of interpretation 
has arisen from the various meanings 
affixed to the unusual word nye’. This 


word occurs nowhere else in the Bible. 
Gesenius supposes that it is used for the 
sake of paronomasia with HS?» gitztph, 
“wrath, instead of nw, shettph. This 
word frequently occurs, and means a 
gushing out, an overflowing, an inunda- 
tion, a flood. Job xxxviii. 25; Prov. 
xxvil. 4; Ps. xxxil.6; Nah.i.8. Ac- 
cording to this it would mean, “in my 
overflowing anger,” in accordance with 
the expression in Prov. xxvii. 4, “anger 
is outrageous,” more correctly in the 
margin, “an overflowing.” The pa- 
railelism, however, seems to demand 
the sense of short or momentary, as it 
stands opposed to “everlasting.” But 
it is not possible to demonstrate that 
the Hebrew word has this signification. 
Rosenmiiller agrees with Gesenius in 
the opinion that it should be rendered 
“in overflowing wrath;” and perhaps 
as the parallelism of the word “ ever- 
lasting” will be sufficiently secured by 
the phrase “for a moment,” the pro- 
bability is in favor of this interpreta- 
tion. ‘Then it will mean that the wrath, 
though it was but for a moment, was 
overflowing. It was like a torrent. 
It was a deluge; and all their in- 
stitutions, their city, their temple, 
their valued possessions, were swept 
away. I hid my face from thee, 
This is expressive of displeasure. See 
Note, ch. liii. 3; comp. Ps. xxx. 73 
Job xiii, 24; xxx. 10; xxxiv. 29; Ps 
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9. For this is as the waters of! 10. For 4 the mountains shall 
Noah unto me: for as I have | depart, and the hills be removed; 
sworn that the waters of Noah | but my kindness shall not depart 
should no more go over the earth; | from thee, neither shall the cove- 
so have I sworn that I would not | nant © of my peace be removed, 


be wroth with thee, nor rebuke | saith the Lorp that hath mercy 


thee. ; on thee. 


d Rom. J1, 29. e 2 Sam. 23. 5. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


9. For I will do the same in this as in the time of the waters of Noah, 
When I sware that the waters of Noah should no more go over the 


earth; 


So I swear that I will not be angry with thee, nor rebuke thee. 


10. 


For the mountains shall depart, 


And the hills shall be removed ; 

But my kindness shall not depart from thee, 

And the covenant of my peace shall not be removed, 

Saith JEHovau, who hath toward thee most tender affection. 


Xliv. 24; Is. viii. 17. Here it refers to 
the displeasure which he had mani- 
fested in the punishment which he 
brought on them in Babylon. {| For a 
moment, Note, ver. 7. This stands 
opposed to the “ everlasting kindness” 
which he would shew tothem. { But 
with everlasting kindness, ‘This is true 
(1) of the Church at large under the 
Messiah. It is the object of the un- 
changing affection and favor of God. 
(2) Of each individual Christian. God 
loves him with unchanging love. He 
will make him blessed in an eternal 
heaven. 

9. For this is as the waters of Noah 
unto me, As it was in the time of the 
flood of waters, so shall it be now. “I 
then solemnly promised that the waters 
should not again drown the earth, and I 
have kept that promise. I now promise, 
with equal solemnity, that I will bestow 
perpetual favor on my true people, and 
will shed upon them eternal and un- 
changing blessings.” ‘The waters of 
Noah” here mean evidently the flood 
that came upon the world in his time, 
and from which he and his family were 
saved. Lowth, on the authority of one 
MS. and of the Vuig., Syr., Sym., and 
Theo., reads this, “in the days of 
Noah.” But the authority is not sufi- 


cient to change the Ilebrew text; and 
the sense is as clear as if it were 
changed. f As J have sworn, &c. 
Gen. vill. 21, 22, God appeals to this 
not only because the oath and promise 
had been made, but because it had been 
kept. Y That I would not be wroth, &e. 
The idea seems here to be, that no cala- 
mities should spread over the whole 
Church and sweep it wholly away, as 
the waters swept over the world in the 
time of Noah, or as desolation, long and 
gloomy, swept over Jerusalem and the 
whole Jand of Canaan in the time of the 
exile at Babylon. There would be in- 
deed persecutions, and there would be 
calamities, but the Church would be 
safe amidst all these trials, and there 
should be no persecution should sweep 
it away from the earth, The period 
should never arrive when God wou'd 
forsake the Church, and when he would 
leave it to perish. One has only to re- 
collect the history of the Church, and 
to see how God has guarded it, even 
during the most dangerous periods, to 
see how remarkably this has been ful- 
filled. His covenant has been as sure 
as that which was made with Noah, 
and it will be as secure and firm to the 
end of time. 

10. For the mountains shall depart. 
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11. O- thou afflicted, tossed 
with tempest, avd not comforted, 
behold, I will lay thy stones £ 


ISATATTI. 
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with fair colours, and lay thy 
foundations with sapphires. 
JS Rev. 21. 18. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


11. © thou afflicted, beaten with the storm, destitute of comfort 
Behold I lay thy stones in cement of stibium, 
And thy foundations with sapphires. 





See Note on ch. li. 6. €{ The covenantof | writer had this passage in bis eye. 


my peace. 'That is, the covenant by which 
I promise peace and prosperity to thee. 
11. O thou afflicted. In the previous 
verses, JEHOVAH had merely promised 
protection, and had in gencral terms 
assured them of his favor. Here he 
shews that they should not only be 
defended, but his Church would rise 
with great beauty, and be ornamented 
like a most splendid palace or temple. 
‘This is to be regarded as addressed pri- 
marily to the exiles in Babylon near to 
the close of their seventy years’ captivity. 
Bat nothing forbids us to apply it to the 
Church in all similar circumstances when 
persecuted, and when she is like a ship 
rolling on the heaving billows of the 
ocean.  Zossed with tempest. Lowth, 
“beaten with the storm.” The idea is 
that of a ship or any other object that is 
driven by the tempest; or that is tossed 
about with a whirlwind (myo, sdy*rah.) 
See Jonah i. 11—~13 ; Hab. iii. 14; Hos. 
xiii. 3. The figure is peculiarly strik- 
ing in an Oriental country. Tempests 
and whirlwinds there are much more 
violent than they are with us, and no- 
thing there can stand before them. See 
Harmer’s Observations, vol. i. 92, seq. 
Ed. Lond. 1808. And not comforted. 
Deeply afflicted. They were far away 
from all the comforts which they had 
enjoyed in their own land, and they 
Were apparently forsaken by God. 
@ Behold, I will lig thy stones. tt is not 
uncommon in the Seriptures to com- 
pate the prosperity of the Church to a 
splendid temple or palace that should 
be reared with all the skill of art. In 
the rea book of Tobit a de- 
scription of Jerusalem occurs, which has 
::'l the appearance of having been copied 
from this, or at least shewing that the 


“For Jerusalem shall be built up with 
sapphires, and emeralds, and precious 
Stones; thy walls, and battlements, and 
towers, of pure gold. And the streets 
of Jerusalem shall be paved with beryl, 
and carbuncle, and stones of Ophir,” 
ch. xiii, 16, 17. And in the book of 
Rev. (ch, xxi, 18—21), a similar des 
scription occurs of the New Jerusalem. 
Possibly John had his eye upon this 
passage in Isaiah, though he has greatly 
amplified the deseription. The passage 
here undoubtedly contains a figurative 
description of the future prosperity and 
glory of the church of God. Lowth re= 
marks on it, justly, “these seem to be 
general images to express beauty, mage 
nificence, purity, strength, and solidity, 
agreeably to the ideas of eastern nations; 
and to have never been intended to be 
strictly scrutinized or minutely and pars 
ticularly explained, as if they had each. 
of them some precise moral and spiritual. 
meaning.” The phrase, “I will lay thy 
stones,” refers to the work of masonry 
in laying down the foundation of a 
building, or the stones of which a build- 
ing igs composed, in mortar or cement. 
Literally, “ I cause to liedown.” The 
word here used (y2) is usually appro 
priated to an animal that crouches or 
lies down. Q With fair colours. This 
translation by no means conveys the 
idea of the original. The sense is, not 
that the stones should have fair colors, 
but that the cement which should be 
used would be that which was commonly 
employed to make the most valued 
colors. The edifice which should be 
reared would be as costly and magnifi- 
cent as if the very cement of the stones 
would consist of the most precious 
coloring matter—the purest vermilion. 
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12. And I will make thy win- | carbuncles, and all thy borders of 
dows of azates, and thy gates of | pleasant stones. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


12. And I will make thy battlements of agates, 
And thy gates ef carbuncles, 
And all thy borders of precious stones. 


The word here rendered “fair colors,” 
Te, pukh, denotes, properly, sea-weed, 
from which an alkaline paint was pre- 
pared; then paint itself, dye, fucus, and 
also that with which the Hebrew women 
tinged their eye-lashes—stidium. This 
is composed of the powder of lead ore, 
and was drawn with a small wooden 
bodkin through the eyelids, and tinged 
the hair and the edges of the eyelids 
with a dark sooty color, and was es- 
teemed to bea graceful ornament. This 
practice is of great antiquity. It was 
practised by Jezebel (see 2 Kings ix. 
30, where the same word is used as 
here) ; it was practised among the 
Grecks and Romans (Xenoph. Cyro. i. 
§ 11); and it is still practised in Africa. 
See Shaw’s Travels, p. 294, 295. The 
word here used is rendered paznt, or 
painted, 2 Kings ix, 30; Jer. xl. 30; 
and glistering stones in 1 Chron. xxix. 
2. It does not occur elsewhere. In 
the passage in Chronicles it may mean 
the carbuncle (as it is rendered here 
by the LXX dv@pakca); but it here de- 
notes, doubtless, the valued paint or dye 
which was used as an ornament. The 
description here is that the very stones 
should be laid in cement of this descrip- 
tion, and is of course equivalent to say- 
lag that it would be in the most costly 
and magnificent manner. It may be 
added, however, that it would not be 
the mere fact that the stibium would 
constitute the cement that the prophet 
seems to refer to, but probably he also 
mcans to intimate that this would con- 
tribute greatly to the beauty of the city. 
The cement in which bricks or stones 
is laid in a building is partly visible, 
and the beauty of the structure would be 
augmented by having the visible cement 
that which was regarded as constituting 
the highest ornament. & And thy foun- 


dations with sapphires. The sapphire 
is a well-known gem, distinguished for 
its beauty and splendor. In hardness 
it is inferior to the diamond only. Its 
colors are blue, red, violet, green, white, 
or limpid. It is usually obtained in 
Oriental countries. 

12. And I will make thy windows, 


| The word here rendered windows ig 


rendered by Jerome propugnacula, for- 
tresses, bulwarks, ramparts; and by the 
LXX, éwadtec, bulwarks, or rather 
pinnacles on the walls. The Hebrew 
word min, shemashoth, is evidently 
derived from wow, shémésh, the sun; 
and has some relation in signification to 
the sun, either as letting in light, or ag 
having a radiated appearance like the 
sun. Gesenius renders it, “notched 
battlements, the same as sun, or rays of 
the sun.” Faber (in Archeol. Hebrew, 
p. 294) supposes that the name was 
given to the turrets or battlements here 
referred to, because they had some ree 
semblance to therays of the sun. I think 
it probable that the prophetrefers to some 
radiated ornament about a building, that 
had a resemblance to the sun, or it may 
refer to some gilded turrets on the walls 
of a city. I see no evidence in the 
ancient versions that the word refers to 
windows. Y Of agates. Agates are a 
class of silicious, semi-pellucid gems, of 
many varieties, consisting of quartz- 
crystal, flint, horn-stone, chalcedony, 
amethyst, jasper, cornelian, &c., varies 
gated with dots, zones, filaments, rami-« 
fications, and various figures. They 
are esteemed the least valuable of all 
the precious stones. ‘They are “ound in 
rocks, and are used for seals, rings, &c. 
Webster. The Hebrew word 27 


hidhkédh, from wp, khadhddh, to beat, to 
pound, and then to strike fire, seems to 
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13. And all thy children shall | shall be the peace of thy chil» 
be taught of the Lorp; and great | dren. 
NEW TRANSLATION. 


13. And all thy children shall be taught by Jenovan ; 
And great shall be the prosperity of thy children. 





denote a sparkling gem or ruby. It is 
not often used. It is rendered by 
Jerome,jaspidem. The LXX, by taomy, 
vasper, a germ: of a green color. It may 
he observed that it is not probable 
that such a stone would be used for 
a window for the purpose of letting 
in light. J And thy gates. Rev. xxi. 
21: “And the twelve gates were 
twelve pearls; every several gate was of 
one pearl.” The gates of the city should 
be made of most precious stones. 4] Of 
carbuncles. The carbuncle is a beauti- 
ful gem of a deep red color, with a mix- 
ture of scarlet, called by the Greeks 
anthrax, found in the East Indies. It 
is usually about a quarter of an inch in 
Iength. When held up to the sun it 
loses its deep tinge, and becomes ex- 
actly the color of a burning coal. Web- 
ster. Hence its name in Greck. The 
Hebrew name myx, xtqdahh, is derived 
from mp, gadhihh, to burn, and denotes 
a flaming or sparkling gem. The word 
occurs nowhere else in the Hebrew 
Bible. And all thy borders. All thy 
boundaries; or the whole circuit of th 
walls. Rev, xxi. 18; “and the building 
of the wall of it was of jasper.” The 
idea is, that the whole city should be 
built in the most splendid manner. Its 
icundations and all its stones should be 
laid in the mc:t precious cement; its 
turrets, towers, and battlements; its 
fates, and the circuit of its walls, should 
be made of the most precious gems. In 
general, there can be no doubt that this 
is designed to represent the future glory 
and splendor of the Church under the 
Redeemer, and perhaps also to furnish 
an emblematic representation of heaven. 
Comp. Rev. xxi. 2. Kimchi supposes 
that this may possibly be taken literally, 
and that Jerusalem may be yet such as 
is here described; or that it may be de- 
sigucd only to denote the future glory, 


wealth, and magnificence of the people 
of God. — Abarbanel supposes that it 
may refer to the time when the Oriental 
world, where these gems are principally 
found, shall be converted, and shall 
come and join in rebuilding the city and 
the temple. But the whole description 
is one of great beauty as applicable to 
the Church of God; to its glories on 
earth; and to its glory in heaven. Its 
future magnificence shall be as much 
greater than anything which has yet 
occurred in the history of the Church, 
as a city built of gems would be more 
magnificent than Jerusalem was in the 
proudest days of its glory. The lan- 
guage used in this verse is in accords 
ance with the Oriental manner to denote 
magnificence. The style of speaking 
in the kast to denote unexampled 
splendor is well illustrated in the well- 
kuown Oriental tale of Aladdin, who thus 
gives his instructions: “I leave the 
choice of materials to you, that is to 
say, porphyry, jasper, agate, lapis lazuli, 
and the finest marble of the most varied 
colors. But I expect that in the highest 
story of the palace, you shall build me 
a large hall with a dome, and four equal 
fronts; and that instead of layers of 
bricks, the walls be made of massy gold 
and silver, laid alternately; and that 
each front shall contain six windows, 
the lattices of all which, except one, 
which must be left unfinished and im- 
perfect, shall be so enriched with art 
aod symmetry, with diamonds, rubics, 
and emeralds, that they shall exceed 
everything of the kind ever seen in the 
world.” Pictor, Bib. 

13. And all thy children. All that 
dwell in this splendid city; all that are 
the friends of God; all true friends of 
the Redeemer. It shall be a part of 
their future glory that they shall be all 
under divine instruction and guidance. 
See Jer, xxxi. 34: “ And they shall 
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14. In righteousness shalt thou 
be established: thou shalt be far 
from oppression; for thou shalt 
not fear: and from terror; for § it 
shall not come near thee. 

& Prov. 3. 25, 26. 
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15. Behold, they shall surely 
gather together, bué not by me: 
whosoever shall gather together 
against thee shall fall for thy 
sake. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


14. By righteousness shalt thou be established ; 
Thou shalt be far from oppression; for thou shalt have nothing to 


fear ; 


And from terror, for it shall not come nigh thee. 
15. Lo, a league shall be formed against thee, but not by my command; 
Whosoever shall be leagued against thee shall come over to thee. 





teach no more every man his neighbor, 
and every man his brother, saying, Know 
the Lorp; for they shall all know me, 
from the least of them unto the greatest 
of them.” | And great shall be the 
peace of thy children. See Notes on ch. 
ll. 4; 1x. 6. 

14. In righteousness shalt thou be es- 
tablished. This is language which is 
appropriately addressed to a city or 
commonwealth. The idea is, that it 
should not be built up by frand, and 
rapine, and conquest, as many cities had 
been, but it should be by the prevalence 
of justice. Applied to the Church, it 
means that it would be built up not by 
unjust means, or fraudulent dealings, 
but by truth and right. Zhou shalt 
be far from oppression. That is, thou 
shalt be far from being oppressed by 
others. So the connexion demands. 
The Hebrew would bear an acivve sig- 
nification, so that it might be read, “be 
thou far from oppression,” 7. ¢., be far 
from oppressing others. But the de- 
sign of the prophet is rather to promise 
than to command; and the idea is, that 
they should have no occasion to fear 
the violence and oppression of others 
any more. For it shall not come near 
thee. ‘This doubtless refers to the secu- 
rity, perpetuity, and prosperity of the 
Church under the Messiah. It would 
be under the divine protection, and God 
would defend it from all its foes. 

15. Behold, they shall surely gather 
together. The idea in this verse is, 
that the encmies of the people of God 


would indeed form alliances and com- 
pacts against them, but it would not 
be under the divine direction, and that 
those compacts should be broken, and 
they should not be able to prevail 
against the Church. Even those who 
made those alliances should ultimately 
yield their opposition, and come over 
to the Church, and become its friends, 
or be subdued to it. The word here 
rendered “gather together” (va gir), 
means, properly, to turn aside from the 
way; then to sojourn for atime; then 
to assemble against any one. It seems 
here to refer to the gathering together 
of hostile forces to form an alliance, or 
to wage war. Great variety, however, 
has prevailed in the interpretation of 
the passage, but this seems to be the 
sense of it. Jerome renders it, “lo, a 
foreigner shall come who was not with 
me, the stranger shall hereafter be 
joined to thee,” and seems to undere 
stand it of the proselytes that should be 
made. This sense is found expressly in 
the Septuagint, “lo, proselytes shall 
come to thee through me, and they shall 
sojourn with thee, and fly to thee.” 
‘The Chaldee renders it, “lo, the cape 
tivity of thy people shall be surely 
gathered unto thee, and in the end the 
kings of the people which were as- 
sembled to afflict thee, O Jerusalem, 
shall fall in the midst of thee.” But 
the above seems to be the correct sense. 
Alliances would be formed; compacts 
would be entered into; leagues would 
be made by the enemies of the people of 
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16. Behold, I have created the 
smith that bloweth the coals in the 
fire, and that bringeth forth an 
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instrument for his work; and I ® 
have created the waster to de- 


stroy. 
A.eh. 87. 26, 27. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


16. Behold, I have created the smith, 
Who bloweth up the coals in the fire, 
And that bringeth forth an instrument as the result of his work ; 
And I have created the destroyer to lay waste. 


eal 


God, and they would be assembled to 
destroy the Church. This has often 
been done. Formidable confederations 
have been entered into for the pur- 
pose; and deep-laid plans have been de- 
vised to destroy the friends of the Most 
High. See Ps. ii. 2: “ The kings of the 
earth set themselves, and the rulers 
take counsel together against the Lorp 
and against his anointed.” No small 
part of history is a record of the com- 
binations and alliances which have been 
entered into for the purpose of driv- 
ing the true religion from the world. 
q But not by me. Not under my di- 
rection, or by my command. § Shall 
fall for thy sake. “Shall fall unto thee,” 
7 valaythh. Lowth, “shall come 
over to thy side.” The phrase seems 
to mean that they should “ fall to them,” 
—z.é., that they should lay aside their 
Opposition, break up iMsir alliances 
anainst the Church, and some over to 
i. In proof of this interpretation, 
Rosenmiiller appeals to the following 
places: Jer. xxi. 9; xxxix. 9; 1 Chron. 
xii. 19, 20; 2 Chron. xv. 9. The pas- 
sage, therefore, looks to the future con- 
version of the enemies of the Church to 
the true faith. It has, doubtless, been 
partially fulfilled in the conversion of 
nations that have been leagued against 
the gospel of the Redeemer. There 
was a striking fulfilment in the times 
that succeeded the persecutions of Chris- 
tians in the Roman Empire. After all 
the power of the empire had been en- 
listed in ten successive persecutions to 
destroy the Church, the very empire 
that had thus opposed the Church was 
converted to the Christian faith, Ina 
still more signal manner will this be 


fulfilled yet, when all the powers of the 
earth now leagued against the gospel, 
shall be converted, and when all the 
alliances of wickedness shall be broken 
up, and all nations shall be brought 
under the influences of the true religion. 


16. Behold, I have created the smith, 
&c. The sense of this verse is, “ evcry- 
thing that can affect your welfare is 
under my control. The smith who 
manufactures the instruments of war or 
of torture is under me. Ifis life, his 
strength, his skill, are all in my hands, 
and he can do nothing which I shall 
not deem it best to permit him to do. 
So with the enemy of the Church him- 
self—the waster who destroys. I have 
made him, and he is wholly under my 
control, and at my disposal.” The 
smith who bloweth the coals, &c., de- 
notes the man who is engaged in forg- 
ing instruments for war, or for any 
other purpose. Here it refers to him 
who should be engaged in forging in- 
struments of battle to attack the Church;. 
and why should it not refer also to him 
who should be engaged in making in- 
struments of torture—such as are used 
in times of persecution? That 
bringeth forth an instrument for his work, 
Lowth, “ according to his work.” 
Noyes, “by his labor.” The idea is, 
that he produces an instrument as the 
result of his work, Or, it is his inten- 
tion to produce such an instrument, 
q| J have created the waster to destroy. 
I have formed every man who is en- 
gaged in spreading desolation by wars, 
and I have every such man under my 
control, See ch. x. 5—7; xxxvii. 26, 
27; xlv. 1—6. The sense here is, 
that as God had all such conquerors 
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17. No weapon that is formed demn. This is the heritage of 
azainst thee shall prosper; and! the servants of the Logp, and 
every tongue chat shall rise against their righteousness * is of me, 


thee in judgment thou shalt con- saith the Lorp. 


¢ Rom. 8. I, 33. 


Ps, 71. 16,19. Phil, 3.9 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


17. Whatever weapon is formed against thee it shall not prosper; 
And against every tongue which contendeth with thee, thou shalt 


obtain thy cause. 


This is the inheritance of the servants of JEHovau; 


under his control, they could accom- 
plish no more than he permitted them 
to do, and of course that he could de- 
fend and protect his people. 

17. No weapon that is formed. No 
instrument of war, no sword, or spear; 
no instrument of persecution or torture 
that is made by the smith, ver. 16. 
q Shall prosper. On the meaning of 
this word, see Note, ch. lii, 13. The 
sense here is, that it shall not have 
final and ultimate prosperity. It might 
be permitted for a time to appear to 
prosper—as persccutors and oppressors 
have done; but there should not be 
final and complete success. And 
every tongue, &c. No one shall be able 
to injure you by words and accusations. 
If a controversy shall arise; if others 
reproach you and accuse you of im- 
posture and deceit, yet you will be able 
ultimately to convince them of error, 
end by manifestation of the truth, to 
condemn them. ‘The language here is 
derived probably from courts of justice 
(see Note, ch. xli. 1); and the idca is, 
that truth and victory, in every strife 
of words, should be on the side of the 
Church. To those who have watched 
the progress of discussions thus far 
on the subject of the true religion, 
it is needless to say that this has 
been (iiumphantly fulfilled. Argu- 
ment, sophism, ridicule, have all been 
tried to overthrow the truth of the 
Christiun religion, Appeals have been 
made to astrouomy, geology, antiquities, 
history, and iudeed to almost every de- 
partment of science, and with the same 
want of success. Peetry has lent the 


And their justification from me, saith JEHOVAH. 








charm of its numbers; the grave his- 
torian has interwoven with the thread 
of his narrative covert attacks and sly 
insinuations against the Bible; the 
earth has been explored to prove that 
“* He who made the world and revealed 
its age to Moses was mistaken in its 
age ;’ and the records of Oriental 
nations, tracing their history up cycles 
of ages beyond the Scripture account of 
the creation of the world, have been 
appealed to, but thus far in all these 
contests ultimate victory has declared. 
in favor of the Bible, And no matter 
from what quarter the attack bas come, 
and no matter how much learning and 
talent have been evinced by the adver- 
saries of the Bible, God has raised up 
some Watson, or Lardner, or Chalmers, 
or Buckland, or Cuvier, or Wiseman, 
to meet these charges, and to turn the 
scales in favor of the cause of truth. 
They who are desirous of examining 
the effects of the controversy of Chris- 
tianity with science, and the results, 
can find them detailed in ‘“ Twelve 
Lectures on the Connexion between 
Science and Revealed Religion,” by Dr. 
Nicholas Wiseman. Andover, 1837. 
q This is the heritage, &c. The in- 
heritance which awaits those who serve 
God is truth and victory. It is not 
gold and the triumph of battle. It is 
not the laurel won in fields of blood. 
But the inheritance is, the protection of 
God in all times of trouble; his friend- 
ship in all periods of adversity; come 
plete victory in all the contests with 
error and with false systems of religion; 
and preservation when foes rise up 10 
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any form and endeavour to destroy the 
Church, and to blot out its existence 
and its name. | And their righteous- 
ness is of me. Or rather, “ this is the 
righteousness, or the justification which 
they obtain of me; this is that which I 
impart to them as their justification.” 
The idea is not that their righteous- 
ness is of him, but that this justification 
or vindication from him is a part of 
their inheritance and their portion. 


CHAPTER LV. 
ANALYSIS. 


This chapter is closely connected, in 
sense, with the preceding chapters. It 
flows from the doctrines stated in ch. 
hii. ; and is designed to state what would 
follow from the coming of the Messiah 


lt would result from that work that the 


most free and full invitations would be 
extended to all men to return to God, 
and to obtain his favor, There would 
be such a fulness and richness in his 
work; there would be such ample pro- 
vision made for the salvation of men, 
that the most liberal invitations could 
be extended to sinners. In common, 
indeed, with all the previous chapters, 
from ch. x!., we are to regard this as 
primarily addressed to the exiles in 
Babylon, and as designed to cheer them 
in their painful captivity by the pros- 
pect of what should yet occur under the 
Messiah who was tocome. The main 
idea in the chapter I conceive to be, 
that the effect of the work of the Re- 
deemer would be to lay the foundation for 
a universal invitation to men to come and 
be saved. An invitation of the most un- 
limited nature may be offered. It may 
be offered to all classes of men. So 
ample would be the merits of his death 
(ch. Jill.); so full and universal the 
design of the atonement; so rich the 
provisions of mercy, that ALL might be 
invited to come, and all might come and 
artake of eternal life. To state this, 
suppose to be the main design of this 
chapter. It may be regarded as com- 

prising the following parts: 
I, A universal invitation to come and 
embrace the provisions of mercy, 

vs, 1-3. 
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(a.) All were invited to come; even 

they who were the most poor and 

needy, who had no money, were 
invited to come as freely as to run- 

ning waters and streams, ver. 1. 

They were now regarded as spend- 

ing their money and their labor 

for that which produced no pers 
manent satisfaction—descriptive of 
the world in its vain efforts to find 

enjoyment, ver. 2. 

If they would come to God they 

should live; live for ever. He 

would make with them an eternal 

covenant, ver. 4. 

II. To encourage them to this, the as- 
surance is presented that God had 
given the Messiah to be a leader 
of the people, and that under him 
distant nations should embrace the 
truth and be saved, vs. 4, 5. 

III. In view of the fulness of the proe 
visions of mercy, and of the fact 
that a great leader had been pro- 
vided, all are encouraged to come 
and seek God, vs. 6—13. This 
invitation is pressed on their at- 
tention by several considerations. 

(a.) JeEHovan might now be found; 

his throne was accessible, and he 

was ready to pardon abundantly 
all sinners who were disposed to 
forsake the error of their way, and 

to return to him, vs. 6, 7. 

God shows that his designs should 

not be prostrated. His plans were 

high above the plans of men, and 
his thoughts more elevated than 
theirs, and his counsels should 
stand. ‘The rain descended on the 
earth and accomplished his great 
plans, and so it would be with his 
word. Nothing should fail. His 
promises would be fulfilled, and 
his designs would tale effect, and 
there was, therefore, every en- 
couragement to come, and partake 
of his favor and his grace, vs.8—1]. 
There should be rich and abunde 
ant blessings attending their re- 
turn to God, and universal rejoicing 
from their embracing the religion 
of the Redeemer, and becoming 
interested in his mercy and salva 
tion, vs. 12, 13. 


(6.) 


(¢.) 


(6.) 


(¢.) 
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1. Ho, every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters, and he 


John 4. 10, 14; 7.37. Rev. 21.6; 22. 17. 
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that hath no money; come ye, buy 
b and eat; © yea, come, buy wine 
and milk without money and with- 
out price. 


6 Matt. 13. 44—46. Rev.3.18 eCant.5. 1. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
). Ho! every one that thirstest, come ye to the waters! 
And he who hath no money, come ye, buy and eat; 
Yea come, buy without money and without price, wine and milk. 


There is not to be found in the Bible 
a chapter more replete with rich invita- 
tions than this; nor perhaps is there 
anywhere to be found one of more ex- 
quisite beauty. To the end of the world 
it will stand asthe fullest conceivable 
demonstration that God intended that 
the offers of salvation should be made 
to all men; and that he designs that his 
gospel shall be successful on the earth, 
and shall accomplish the great plans 
which he had in view when he devised 
the scheme of redemption, While this 
precious chapter remains in the book of 
God, no sinner need despair of salvation 
who is disposed to return to him; no 
one can plead that he is too poor, or too 
great a sinner, to be saved; no one can 
maintain successfully that the provisions 
of mercy are limited in their nature 
or their applicability to any portion of 
the race; aud no minister of the gospel 
need be desponding about the success of 
the work in which he is engaged. ‘The 
gospel shall just as certainly produce 
effect, the etfect which God intended, 
as the rain which comes down in ferii- 
lizing showers upon the dry and thirsty 
earth. 


1. 5. %. This word here is de- 


signed to call attention to the subject as 
one of importance. Comp. Note, Isa. 
1.4. 9 Every one that thirsteth. The 
word thirst often indicates intense de- 
sire, and is thus applied to the dcep 
sense of want which sinners often have, 
and to their anxious wishes for salva- 
tion. It is not improbable that the 
Saviour had this passage in his eye 
when he pronounced the blessing on 
those who hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, Matt. v.6. No wants are so 


keen, none so imperiously demand sup- 
ply, as those of hunger and _ thirst. 
They occur daily ; and when long con- 
tinued, asin the case of those who are 
shipwrecked and doomed to wander 
months or years over burning sands, 
with scarcely any drink or food, nothing 
is more distressing. Hence the figure 
is often used to denote any intense de- 
sire for anything; and especially an 
ardent desire for salvation. See John 
vil. 87; Ps. xlii. 2; Ixuli. 1; exlili. 6. 
Here it denotes those that feel their 
need of something more than this world 
can furnish, something more than can 
be purchased (ver. 2)—an intense and 
earnest desire for the favor of God, for 
happiness, for salvation. It expresses 
the feelings of a man who is conscious 
that he is in danger of death and must 
perish—like a man in burning sands 
with nothing to supply his wants ;—of 
a man desirous of obtaining that which 
shall meet the wants and satisfy the de- 
sires of his immortal soul. The invita- 
tion here is made to all. “Every one” 
(52) is entreated to come. It is not 
made toa part. It is not offered to the 
elect only, or to the rich, the great, the 
noble; but it is made to all. It is im- 
possible to conceive of language more 
universal in its nature than this; and 
while this stands in the word of God, 
the invitation may be made to all, and 
should be made to all, and must be made 
to all. It proves that provision is made 
for all. Can God invite to a salvation 
which has not been provided? Can he 
ask a man to partake of a banquet whick 
has no existence? Can God ask aman 
to drink of waters when there are none? 
Can he tantalize the hopes and mock 
the miseries of men by inviting them to 


iv4 


2. Wherefore do ye! spend 
money for that which is not bread? 
and your labour for that which 
satisfieth not? Hearken diligently 


I weigh. 
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4d unto me, and eat ye that which 
is good, and let your soul delight 
itself in © fatness. 


.d Matt. 22. 4, ¢ Ps. 63, 5, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


2. Why do ye spend money for that which is not bread; 
And your labour for that which does not satisfy ? 
Hearken attentively unto me, and eat ye that which is good, 
And your soul shall delight itself with delicacics. 


enter a heaven where they would be 
unwelcome, or to dwell in mansions 
which have never been provided? 
Comp. Matt. xi. 28; Mark xvi. 15; 
John vil. 87; Rev. xxii. 17. YF Come 
ye to the waters. Waters, floods, over- 
flowing streams, or copious showers, 
are often used in the Scriptures to de- 
note abundant blessings from God, and 
especially the blessings which would 
exist under the Messiah. See Isa. 
xxxv. 6; xliii, 20; xliv. 3. | And he 
that hath no money. The poor; they 
who would be unable to purchase salva- 
tion if it were to be sold. The idea 
here 1s, the absolute freeness of the offer 
of salvation to the poor as well as to 
the rich. No man can excuse himself 
for not being a Christian because he is 
poor; no man who is rich can ever 
boast that he has bought salvation, or 
that he has obtained it on more easy 
terms because he had property. Come 
ye, buy and eat. 
46. That is, buy without money ; pro- 
cure it without paying a price. ‘Lhe 
word rendered here “buy,” properly 
means, to break (r90, shabhdr), then, to 
purchase, Se. grain, as that which is 
broken in a mill (Gesenius), or that 
“" "breaks hunger (Comp. Eng. 
breakfast). Castell. F Duy wine. 
Wine was commonly used in their 
feasts, and indeed was an article of 
common drink. See Note on ch. xxv. 
6. Here it is emblematic of the bless- 
ings of salvation spoken of as a feast 
made for men. Wine is usually spoken 
of as that which exhbilarates, or makes 
glad the heart (Judges ix. 13; 2 Sam. 
xii. 28; Ps, civ. 15), and it is possible 


Comp. Matt. xl. 44—__ 


that the image here may be designed 
specifically to denote that the blessings 
of salvation make men happy, or dis- 
sipate the sorrows of life, and cheer 
men in their troubles and woes. 4 And 
milk. Milk, in the Scriptures, is used 
to denote that which nourishes, or is 
nutritious, Deut, xxx. 14; Judges iv. 
19; v.25; Isa. vii. 22; 1 Cor. ix. 7. 
It is mentioned as used with wine in 
Cant. v. 1, “I have drank my wine 
with my milk ;” and with honey, Cant. 
iv. 11, “ Honey and milk are under my 
tongne.” ‘Ihe sense here is, that the 
blessings of the gospel are fitted to 
nourish and support the soul as well as 
to make it glad and cheerful. { With- 
out money, &c. Itis free toall. None 
are so poor that they cannot procure it; 
none are so rich that they can purchase 
it with gold. If obtained at all by the 
poor or the rich, it must be without 
money and without price. If the poor 
are willing to accept of it as a gift, they 
; are welcome; and if the rich will not 
accept of it as a gift, they cannot obtain 
it. What a debt of gratitude we owe to 
God, who has thus placed it within the 
reach of all! How cheerfully and 
thankfully should we accept that asa 
gift which no weaith, however princely, 
‘could purchase, and which, being -pure 
chased by the merits of the Redeemer, 
is put within the reach of the humblest 
child of Adam ! 

2. Wherefore do ye spend money. Mare, 
Weigh. That is, in Hebrew, “ weigh 
silver.” Before money was coined, the 
precious metals were weiyhed, and hence 
to make a payment is represented as 
weighing out silver, Gen. xxiii. 16. 
Q for that which is not bread? The 
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3. Incline your ear, and come | everlasting covenant with you, 
unto me: hear, and your soul | even the sure ® mercies of David, 


shall live; and £ will make an 


Jf 2Sam. 23.5. Jer. 32. 40, 
g Acts 13. 34, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
8. Inchine your ear and come unto me; 
Hear, and your soul shall live ; 
And I will make with you an everlasting covenant, 
Lvven the merciful promises made to David, which do not fail. 





adea here is, that men are endeavoring 
to purchase happiness and are disap- 
pointed. Bread is the support of life; 
it is therefore emblematic of whatever 
contributes to support and comfort. 
And in regard to the pursnit of happi- 
mess in the pleasures of life, ard in am- 
bition, vanity, and vice, men are as 


much disappointed as he would be who ' 


‘bould spend his money and procure 
nothing that would sustain life. 





money and their labor for that which 
satisfies not. «| Hearken diligently unto 
me. Unto God. ‘The idea is, that by 
doing this, by attending to his words 
and embracing his offers, they would 
find that, without money or price, which 
they were vainly seeking at so much 
expense and with so much toil. {J And 
eat, &c. The prophet here returns to 
the image in the former verse. They 


{| And | were invited to partake of that which 


your labour for that which satzsfieth not. | would nourish the soul, and which 


Your property, the avails of your labor. 
You toil, and form plans, and expend 
the avails of your labor for that which 
does not produce satisfaction. What a 
striking description of the condition of 
the world! ‘The immortal mind will 
not be satesfied with wealth, pleasure, or 
honor. It never has been. The desire 
of these things is Insatiable. Where is 
the man who is satisficd with his wealth, 
and who says it is enough? Where is 
there one who is satisfied with pleasure, 
and vanity, and gaiety? There is a 
void in the heart which these things do 
not and cannot fill. There is a con- 
sciousness that the soul was made for 
higher and nobler purposes, and that 
nothing but God can meet its boundless 
desires. Where is the man who has 
ever been satisfied with ambition? 
Alexander wept on the throne of the 
world; and though Diocletian and 
Charles V. descended voluntarily from 
the throne to private life, it was because 
there was nothing in royalty to satisfy 
the soul, and not because they found 
happiness enough there. ‘Thus with the 
world at large. There never was a 
more simple and true description of this 
whole world than in this expression of 
Isaiah, that men are gpending their 


would fill it with joy. And let your 
soul delight itself in fatness. “ Fatness” 
in the Scriptures is used to denote the 
richest food (Gen. xxvil. 28—389; Job 
Xxxvl. 16; Ps. Ixv. 11), and hence is 
an emblem of the rich and abundant 
blessings resulting from the favor of 
God. Ps. xxxvi. 9; Ix. 5. 

&. Hear, and your soul shall live. 
That is, if you attend to my comirand 
and embrace my premises, you shall 
live. Religion in the Scriptures is often 
represented as life, Jchn vi. 33 and 
40; villi, 12; xx. 31; Rom. v. 17, 18; 
vi, 4; vill. 6; 1Jobn v. 12; Rev. i. 7—~ 
10. It stands opposed to the death of 
sin— to spiritual and eternal death. 
@ And I will make an evcriusting cover 
nant with you. On the word covenant, 
see Notes, ch. xxvill. 18 ; xlil. 6; xlix. 8, 
Here it means, that God would bind hime 
self by solemn promise to be their Ged, 
their protector, and their friend. This 
promise was to be one that would not 
be revoked. It would remain in foree 
for ever; and he would be their God to 
all eternity. This covenant would be 
made with all who would ccme to him, 
It would not be with the nation of the 
Jews, as such, or with any community 
only, as such, but it would be with his 
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4. Behold, I have given him®| leader and commander * to the 


for a witness i to the people, a] people. 


k Ezek. 34. 23. t John 18. 37. Rev. 1. 5. 


k Eph. 5. 24. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


4. Behold, I have given him for a monitor to the people, 
A leader and a lawgiver to the people. 





people as individuals; with all who 
should embrace the offers of life and 
salvation. Even the sure mercies of 


David. 1 will confirm to you, and fulfil | 1.5. 4 
| sages will show that they all refer to 


in you, the solemn promises made to 
David. ‘The transaction here referred 
to is that which is celebrated in Ps. 
Ixxxix. 2, 3, 4: 

For I have said, mercy shall be built up for 


ever ; 
Thy faithfulness hast thou established in the 
very heavens. 

I have made acovenant with my chosen, 
I have sworn unto David my servant, 
Thy seed will I establish for ever, 
And build up thy throne to all generations. 
A kingdom had thus been promised to 
David, and he had been assured that 
the true religion should flourish among 
those who were to succeed him in Israel. 
The prophet here says that this solemn 
promise would be fulfilled in those who 
should embrace the Messiah, and that God 
would ratify with them this covenant. 
The word here rendered mercies (10m), 
properly means, kindness, good will, 
pity, compassion ; then, goodness, mercy, 
grace. ‘Che word rendered sure de- 
notes that which is established or con- 
firmed ; that in which confidence may be 
placed, that which shall be firm and 
enduring. The whole expression de- 
notes that the covenant made with David 
was one which promised great favors, 
and was one which was not to be abro- 
alee but which was to be perpetual. 

ith all who embraced the Messiah, 
God would enter into such an unchang- 
ing and unwavering covenant—a cove- 
nant promising mercy, and which was 
not to be revoked. 

4, Behold, I have given him. This is 
evidently the language of God respect- 
ing the Messiah, or of David, as repre- 


senting the Messiah. Rosenmiiller sup- | 





to designate the Messiah, and in sup- 
port of this appeals to Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 
24; xxxvii, 24, 25; Jer. xxx. 9; Hos. 
An examination of these pas- 


the Messiah by the name of David; and 
it is morally certain that in the passage 
before us, the name David (ver. 3) sug- 
gested the Messiah. It seems to me 
that this is to be regarded as a direct 
address respecting the Messiah, and 
that the object of the speaker here is to 
state a reason why he should be em- 
braced, or why they should come to 
God through the Messiah. That reason 
was, that God had constituted him as a 
leader of the people, and they should 
therefore put their trust in him. The 
Chaldee renders this, “Lo, I have 
constituted him as a prince to the people, 
a king and ruler over all kingdoms.” 
Kimchi says that it means that the Mes- 
siah would be a monitor or mediator 
between men and him who would accuse 
them. Grotius supposes that Jeremiah 
is intended here; but in that opinion he 
is destined undoubtedly to stand for ever 
alone. The almost unbroken interpree 
tation from the earliest times is that 
which refers it directly to the Messiah. 

For a witness to the people. Noyes 
renders this “a ruler.” Rosenmiller, a 
monilor—one whose office it was pub- 
licly to admonish or reprove others in 
the presence of witnesses. Jerome ren- 
ders it, a witness. The LXX, “a testi- 


mony, paprvpiyv. The Chaldee, a 
prince, 11, rdbh. The Hebrew word 
"y, yéd, means, properly, a witness, 
Prov. xix. 5—9; then, testimony, wit- 
ness borne, Ex. xx. 16; Deut. v. 17; 


then, according to Gesenius, a prince, 
chief, lawgiver, commander. Comp. 


poses that the name David here is used | the use of the verb in Lam. ii. 13; Pa 
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5. Behold, thou shalt call a 
nation that thou knowest not, and 
nations ! that knew not thee shall 
run unto thee because of the 
Lorp thy God, and for the Holy 

ich. 60.5. Zech. 8. 23. 
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One of Israel; for he hath glorified 
thee. 

6. Seek ye the Lorp while ™ he 
may be found, call ye upon him 
while he is near. 


m John 7.34. Heb.2.3 
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6. Behold the nation, which thou knewest not, thou shalt call; 
And the nation which knew not thee shall run unto thee, 
For the sake of Jewovan thy God; 

And of the Holy One of Israel, for he hath glorified theee 

6. Seek ye Jenovan while he may be found, 

Call ye upon him while he is near. 


17; Ixxxi. 9; 2 Kings xvii. 18. The 
parallelism requires us to understand it 
in this sense here—as one who. stood 
forth to bear solemn testimony in regard 
to God—to his law, and claims, and 
plans; and one who, therefore, was 
designated to be the instructor, guide, 
and teacher of men. He is the great 
appointed witness for God, and he thus 
sustains the relation of the instructor 
and monitor of mankind. {J A leader. 
Chaldee, “aking.” The idea is, that 
he would sustain the relation of a sove- 
reign. One of the important offices of 
the Messiah is that of keng. 4{ A com- 
mander, Or rather, a lawgiver. Ile 
should originate the Jaws and institu- 
tions of his people. 

5. Behold, thou chalt call, &e. This 
ie evidently an address to the Messiah, 
and isa promise that the Gentiles should 
be called by him to the fellowship of 
the gospel. That thou knowest not. 
A nation that is strange to thee and to 
thy laws. The phrase, “thou knowest 
not,” means a nation that had pot been 
regarded as his own people. And 
nations that knew not thee. ‘The heathen 
nations that were strangers to thee. 
“ Shall run unto thee. Indicating the 
haste and anxiety whieh they would 
have to partake of the benefits of the 
true religion. J Because of the Lorp 
thy God. From respect to the true 
God; the God who had appointed the 
Messiah, and who had organized the 
Church. ‘The main purpose should be 

VOL. III. 


a desire to know the true God. For 
he hath glorified thee. John xvii. 5. 
God had glorified him by appointing 
him to be the Messiah; he would honor 
him by placing him at his own right 
hand; and he would glorify him in the 
future triumphs of the gospel, in the day 
of judgment, and in the eternal splendors 
of heaven. 

6. Seek ye the Lord. Seek to obtain 
the true knowledge of him; seek recone 
ciliation with him; seek his pardoning 
mercy. The commencement of reli- 
gion in the heart is often represented as 
seeking for God, or inquiring for his 
ways. Deut. iv. 29; Job v. 8; viii. 5; 
Ps. ix. 10; xiv. 2; xxvii. 8 This is 
to be regarded as addressed not to the 
Jewish exiles only or peculiarly; but 
itis an address made to all in view of 
the coming and work of the Messiah. 
‘That work would be so fall and ample, 
that an invitation could be extended to 
all to seek after God, and to return to 
him, It is implied here (1.) that men 
are by nature ignorant of God, or unac- 
quainted with him—since they are 
directed to “seek” for him, (2.) That 
if men will obtain his favor it must be 
sought. No man becomes his friend 
without desiring it; no one who does 
not earnestly seek for it. (3.) That the 
invitation to seek God should be made 
toall. Inthis passage it is unlimited, 
(comp. ver. 7.) Where there are sin 
ners, there the invitation is to be offe 
(4.) That the knowledge of God is of 
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7. Let the wicked forsake his 
way, and the ! unrightcous man 
his thoughts: ® and let him return 

t man of iniquity. m Mark 7. 21, 23. 


[B.C. 639. 


unto the Lorp, and he will have 

mercy upon him; and to our God, 

for he ? will abundantly ° pardon. 
2 multiply to pardon. o Ps. 130.7. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


7. Let the wicked forsake his way, 
And the unrighteous man his thoughts ; 


inestimable value. God would not com- 
mand men to seek that which was 
svorthless; he would not urge it with 
so much earnestness, as is here mani- 
fested, if it were not of inexpressible 
value. @ While he may be found. It 
is implied here (1.) that God may now 
be found. (2.) That the time will come 
when it will be impossible to obtain his 
favor. The leading thonght is, that 
under the Messiah the offer of salvatinn 
will be made to men fully and freely. 
But the period will come when it will 
be withdrawn. If God forsakes men; 
if he wholly withdraws his Spirit; if 
they have committed the sin which 
hath never forgiveness, or if they neg- 
lect or despise the provisions of mercy 
and die in their sins, it will be too late, 
and mercy cannot then be found. The 
ery for mercy then would be unavailing, 
and the soul must perish. Low un- 
speakably important then is it to seck 
for mercy at once—lest, slighted now, 
the offer of pardon should be withdrawn, 
or lest death should overtake us, and 
we be removed to a world where mercy 
is unknown! How important is the 
present moment—for another moment 
may place us beyond the reach of par- 
don and of grace! How amazing the 
stupidity of men, who suffer their pre- 
sent moments to pass away unimproved, 
and who amidst the gaietivs and the 
‘business of life permit the day of salva- 
tion to pass by, and lose their souls! 
And how just is the condemnation of 
the sinner! If a man will not do so 
simple a thing as to SEEK for mercy, if 
he will not ask for pardon, he ovent 
to perish. The universe will approve 
he condemnation of such a man; and 
the voice of eomplaint can never be 


waised against that Holy Being who | 


consigns the sinner to hell, Cull ye 
upon him.. That is, implore his mercy. 
See Rom. x. 13; comp. Joel ii. 32. 
How easy are the terms of salvation! 
How just will be the condemnation of a 
sinner if he will not call upon God! 
Assuredly if men will not breathe out 
one broken-hearted petition to the God 
of heaven that they may he saved, they 
have only to blame themselves if they 
are lost. The terms of salvation could 
be made no easier; and man can ask 
nothing more simple. | While he te 
near. In an important sense, God is 
equally near to us at all times. But 
this figurative language is taken from 
the mode of speaking among men; and 
it denotes that there are influences more 
favorable for sceking him at some 
periods, than others. He seems to come 
near us; he brings sor..e special influ- 
ence upon the heart; and he furnishes 
facilitics for salvation more favorable 
at some periods than at others. Thus 
God comes zcar to us in the preaching 
of his word, when it is borne with 
power to the conscience; in his provi- 
dences, when he strikes down a friend 
and comes into the very circle where 
we move, or the very dwelling where we 
ahide; when he lays his hand upon us 
in sickness, and he is near us by day 
and by night; in a revival of religion, 
or when a pious friend pleads with us, 
God is near to us then, and is calling us 
to his favor. ‘These are favorable times 
for salvation; times, which if they are 
suffered to pass by unimproved, return 
no more—pcriods which will all soon be 
gone, and when they are gone, the sin- 
ncr irrecoverably dies. 

7. Let the wicked, &c. In this verse 
we are told what is necessary in order to 
seck God and to return to him; and the 
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8. For my thoughts ave not | your thoughts, neither are your 


ways my ways, saith the Lorn. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
And let him return to JeHovaun, for he will have mercy on him, 
And to our God, for he aboundeth in forgiveness. 
8. For my thoughts are not your thoughts, 
Nor are your ways my ways, saith Jenovan. 


encouragement which we have to do it. ; The doctrine is, that they who have 
The first step is for the sinner to for- found favor have a deep conviction of 


sake his way. He must come to a 
solemn pause, and resolve to abandon 
all his transeressions. His evil course: 
his vices; his corrupt practices, and his 
dissipated companions must be forsakea. 
@ And the unrighteous man. Marg, 
“Nan of iniquity.” This is a literai 
translation. The address is made to aJ 
men—for aliare such. @ fis thoughts 


| 


The Ilcebrew word denotes all that 26° 


the object of thought; and the idea is, 
that the man must abandon his plans 
and purposes of life. The thoughts, in 
the sight of a holy God, are not less 
important than the external deportment, 
and no man can obtain the favor of God 
who js not ready to abandon bis erro- 
neous opinions, his pride and vanity, 
his plans of evil, and the purposes of 
life that are opposed to God. And 
let him return unte the Lory. Man, in 


the abounding compassion of God, and 
such a sense of the fulness of his mercy, 
that they are disposed to offer the as- 
surance to all cthers, that they may also 
obtain full forgiveness. Comp. Rev. 
XXli, 17: “ And let him that heareth 
say, come.” Fur he will abundantly 
pardon. Marg., as in the Hebrew, 
“multiply to pardon.” He abounds in 
forgiveness. ‘[his is the conviction of 
those who are pardoned; this is the 
promise of inestimable worth which is 
made to all who are willing to return to 
God. On the ground of this promise 
all may come to him; and none who 
come shall be sent empty away. 

8. For my thoughts are not your 
thouvits, &c. Interpreters have differed 
in regard to the connerion cf this verse 
with the preceding. It is evident, I 
think, that it is properly connected with 


the Scriptures, is everywhere described | the subject of pardon; and the sense 
as having wandered away from the true , must be, that the plans and purposes of 
God. Religion consists in returning to | God, in regard to forgiveness, are dif- 


him for pardon, for consolation, for pro- 
tection, for support. The true penitent 
is desirous of returning to him, as the 
prodigal son returned to his father’s 
house , the man who loves sin chooses 
to remain at a distance from God. 
© And to our God. The God of his 

zople ; the God of the speaker here. 
It is the language of picty—the expres- 
sion of those who have found mercy. 
The idea is, that he who has bestowed 
mercy on us will be ready to bestow it 
on others. “ We have found mercy. 
We have returned to God. We have 
had experience of his compassion, and 
we have such a conviction of his over- 
flowing mercy, that we can assure all 
others that if they will return to our 
God he will abundantly pardon them.” 


| 


ferent from those of men, and are as far 
above those of men as the heavens are 
higher than the earth, ver. 9. But in 
what respects his plan of pardon differs 
from those of men, or his feelings on 
the subject differ from theirs, the pro- 
phet does not intimate, and can be 
understood, perhaps, only by the views 
which are presented in other parts of 
the Bible. The connexion here would 
seem to demand some such view as the 
following: (1.) Men find it difficult to 
pardon at all, They harbor malice; 
they seek revenge; they are slow to 
forgive an injury. Not so with God. 
He harbors no malice; he has no de- 
sire of revenge; he has no reluctance to 
forgive. (2.) It may refer to the num- 
ber of offences. ae if they forgive 
N 
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9. For P? as the heavens are 


higher than the earth, so are my 
, 103. 11. 
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ways higher than your ways, and 
my thoughts than your thoughts. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


9. For as the heavens are higher than the earth, 
So are my ways higher than your ways, 
And my thoughts than your thoughts, 





once, are yet slow to forgive a second 
time, and still more reluctant to forgive 
a third time, and if the offence is often 
repeated, they refuse to forgive alto- 
gether. Not so with God. No matter 
how numerous our offences, how often 
we have violated his law, yet he can 
multiply forgivenesses in proportion to 
our faults. (3.) Zhe number of the of- 
jenders, Men may pardon one, or a 
few who injure them, but if the number 
is greatly increased, their compassions 
are closed, and they feel that the world 
is arrayed against them. Not so with 
God. No matter how numerous the 
offenders—though they embrace the 
inhabitants of the whole world—yet he 
can multiply forgiveness for them all. 
(4.) In regard to the aggravation of 
offences. A slight injury men can for- 
give. But if it is aggravated, they are 
slow to pardon. But not so with God. 
No matter how aggravated the offence 
—tbough attended with blasphemy, and 
sensuality, and ingratitude, yet he is 
ready toforgive. It may be added, (5.) 
that his thoughts in regard to the mode 
of pardon are not like curs, and are as far 
above ours as the heavens are higher 
than the earth. The plan of forgive- 
ness through a Redeemer—the scheme 
of pardon so fully illustrated in ch, 
hil, and on which the reasoning of 
the prophet here is based—is as far 
above any of the modes of pardon among 
men, as the heavens are above the 
earth. The scheme which contemplated 
the incarnation of the Son of God; 
which proffered forgiveness only 
through his substituted sufferings, and 
in virtue of his bitter death; was one 
which man could not have thought of, 
and one which surpasses all the schemes 
aud plans of men. In this respect, 


God’s ways are not our ways, and his 
thoughts are not our thoughts. But at 
the same time that this passage refers 
primarily to the subject of pardon, and 
should be interpreted as having a main 
reference to that, itis also true of the 
ways of God in general. His ways are 
not our ways, and his thoughts are not 
ours in regard to his moral government; 
to his actual administration; to his 
plans in the creation and government 
of the world. He has plans of accom- 
plishing his purposes which are different 
from ours, and he secures our own wel- 
fare by schemes that cross our own. 
IIe disappoints our hopes; foils our 
expectations; crosses our designs; re- 
moves our property, or our friends; 
and thwarts our purposes in life. He 
leads us in a path which we had not in- 
tended, and secures our ultimate happi- 
ness in modes which we should not 
have thought of, and which are con- 
trary to all our designs and desires. 
It follows from this, (1.) that we should 
form our plans with submission to the 
higher purposes of God. (2.) We 
should resign ourselves to him when he 
chooses to thwart our plans, and to take 
away our comforts. (3.) We should 
cherish a profound regard for him. 

9, For as the heavens, &c. This verse 
is designed merely to illustrate the idea 
in the former. There is as great a 
difference between the plans of God 
and those of men as between the 
heavens and the earth. A similar com- 
parison occurs in Ps, ciii. 11: 


For as the heaven is high above the earth, 
So Broa is his mercy toward them that fear 


Comp. Ps. lvii. 10: 


For thy mercy is great unto the heavens, 
And thy truth unto the clouds, 
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10, For as the rain % cometh 
down, and the snow from heaven, 
and returneth not thither, but 
watereth the earth, and maketh it 


q Deut. 32. 2. 
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bring forth and bud, that it may 
give seed to the sower, and bread 
to the eater: 

11. So shall my word be that 
goeth forth out of my mouth: it 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


10. For as the rain descendeth, 


And the snow from the heavens, 


And return not thither, 


But water the earth, and make it fruitful and put forth its increase, 
And it giveth seed to the sower and bread to the eater ; 


11. 


So shall my word be that gocth forth out of my mouth; 


It shall not return unto me void, 


Ps. lxxxix. 2: 


Mercy shall be built up for ever, 
Thy faithiulness shalt thou establish in the 
very heavens. 

The idea in all these passages is sub- 
stantially the same—that the mercy 
and compassion of God are illimitable. 

10. For as the rain cometh down, The 
meaning of this verse and the following 
is plain. It refers, evidently, as the 
whole passage does, to the times which 
should succeed the coming of the Mes- 
siah. The truths and promises of the 
gospel are compared to the rain that 
descends from heaven and that fertilizes 
the earth, The hearts of men by nature 
are what the earth would be without 
the rains of heaven—barren and sterile. 
But God says that his truth shall cer- 
tainly accomplish an effect similar to 
that produced by descending showers. 
The rain never descended in vain. It 
made the earth fertile, beautiful, and 
lovely. So would it be with his truth 
in the moral world. The comparison 
of truths spoken to descending rain or 
dews is exceedingly beautiful, and oc- 
curs not unfrequently in the Bible. See 
Deut. xxxii. 2: 

My doctrine shall drop as the rain, 
My speech shall distil as the dew, 


As the small rain upon the tender herb, 
And as the showers upon the grass. 


Comp. Ps. Ixxii. 6; 2 Sam. xxiii. 4; 
Isa. v. 6, Note Isa. xliv. 3. 4 And the 
snow. This is a part of the emblem or 
symbol] designed to denote the fertil'z- 
ing effect of the truth of God. The 


snow, as well as the rain, accomplishes 
important purposes in rendering the 
earth fertile. It protects the tender 
grass and grain in the winter; consti- 
tutes a covering that contributes to the 
warmth and preservation of plants and 
vegetation in the colder latitudes; and 
on the hills and mountains is accumu- 
lated in the winter months to fill the 
streams, or produce the overflowing of 
the rivers—as of the Euphrates and the 
Jordan, in the spring and the summer. 
This expression should not, however, be 
pressed ad unguem in the interpretation, 
as if it contained any special spiritual 
signification. It isa part of the general 
description of that which descends from 
heaven to render the earth fertile. 
| From heaven. From the clouds. {| And 
returncth not thither. That is, not in 
the form in which they descend on the 
earth. They return not thither as rain 
and snow—in the form of showers. 
The main idea is, they do not return 
without accomplishing the effect which 
God intends. J And bud. Put forth 
ts increase ; causes it to sprout up, or 
germinate. The word “bud” is ap- 
plied rather to the small protuberance 
on the end of limbs and branches, which 
contains the germ of the future leaf or 
flower. This word nox, tzamdhh, means 
rather to germinate, or to cause to vege- 
tate in general. It is appiied to the 
putting forth of vegetation on the earth 
when the showers descend. 
11. So shall my word be. All the 
truth which God reveals is a8 much 
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shall not return unto me void: | joy, and be led forth with peace: 


but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and it shall pros- 
per in the thing whereto I sent it. 
12. For ye shall go out with 


r Matt. 24. 35. 


the mountains and the hills shall 
break forth before you into sing- 
ing, and all the trees of the field 
shall clap ¢heir hands. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


But it shall accomplish what I please, 
And it shall succeed in that for which I have sent it. 


12. 


For with joy shall ye go forth, 
And in peace shall ye be led ; 


The mountains and the hills shall burst forth before you into a 


song, 
And all the trees of the field shall clap their hands. 


adapted to produce an effect on the 
hard and sterile hearts of men as the 
rain is on the earth. J Jt shall not re- 
turn unto me void. It shall not return 
to me without accomplishing that which 
I intend. § And it shall prosper, &c. 
See Note, ch. lii. 13. This proves, 
(1.) That God has a design or intention 
in giving his word to men. He has as 
distinct an intention in his word as he 
has in sending down rain upon the 
earth. Itdoes not come by hap-hazard; 
it does not come without some definite 
‘design. (2.) That whatever is his de- 
‘sign in piving the gospel it shall be ac- 
complished. It is never spoken in 
vain, and never fails to produce the 
effect which he intends. ‘The gospel is 
no more preached in vain than the rain 
falls in vain. And though the rain 
often falls an barren rocks, or on arid 
sands: on extended plains where no 
vegetation is produced, or in the wilder- 
ness “‘ where no man is,” and scems to 
our eyes in vain—yet it is not so with 
God. He has a design in each drop or 
shower that falls on sands or rocks, as 
really as in the gentle rain or the full 
flood that falls on fertile fields. And so 
the gospel often falls on the hard and 
barren hearts of men. It is addressed 
to the proud, the sensual, the avaricious, 
and the unbelieving, and seems to be 
spoken in vain, and to return void unto 
God. But itis not so. God has some 
design in it; and that will be accom- 

lished. It shows his benevolence. It 
is proof of the fulness of his mercy. It 
leaves them without excuse, and justi. 


fies himself. Or when long presented 
—apparently long in vain—it ultimately 
becomes successful, and they are at last 
brought to yield, to abandon their sins, 
and to turn unto God. It is certain that 
the great designs of God in giving the 
gospel to men shall yet be accomplished. 
It is indeed rejected and despised. It 
falls on the ears of men apparently as 
the rain falls on the hard rock, and 
there are, 50 to speak, large fields where 
the gospel is preached, as barren and 
unfruitful of any spiritual good as the 
extended desert is of vegetation, and 
the gospel seems to be preached to 
almost entire communities with as little 
effect as is produced when the rains fall 
on the desert of Arabia, or of Africa. 

Sut there will be hetter and happier 
times. Though the gospel may not 
now produce all the good effects which 
we may desire, yet it will be ultimately 
successful to the full wish of the widest 
benevolence, and the whole world shall 
be filled with the knowledge and the 
love of God. 

12. For ye shall go out with joy. This 
language is that which is properly ap- 
plicable to the exiles in Babylon. Pro- 
bably this was the primary reference of 
the language here; but there can be no 
doubt that the prophet looks also to the 
future happier times of the Messiah. 
Comp. Note, ch. li. 7. | The mountains 
and the hills, &c. All nature shall 
sympathise with you, and there shall be 
universal rejoicing and praise. Lane 
guage like this is common in Isaiah, 
where all nature is called on to rejoice, 
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13. Instead * of the thorn shali 
ccme up the fir tree, and instead 
of the brier shall come up the 
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myrtle tree: and t it shall be to 
the Lonp for a name, for an ever- 
lasting sign, chat shall not be cut 


off, 
t Jer. 18. ll. 


REW TRANSLATION. 


Instead of the thorn shall come up the cypress-tree, 
And instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle-trees 
And it shall be to Jenovan for a memorial, 

For a perpetual sign that shall not be abolished. 





or where inanimate objects are repre- 
sented as expressing their sympathy 
with the joy of the people of God. See 
Note, ch. xiv. 8; xxxv. 1, 2, 10; xiii, 
10, 11, xliv. 23. Indeed, this imagery 
4s common in all poetry. Thus Virgil: 
“ Tpsi lactitia voces ad sider jactant 
Intonsi montes: ipsfe jam carmina rupes, 


ipsa sonant arbusta.” 
Ect. v. 62. seq. 


— “with joyous cry 
‘The untill’d mountains strike the echoing 


sky ; 
And eas and towers the triumph spced 

abroad.” WranGcuan. 
Such language occurs especially in the 
poetry of the Orientals. ‘Thus when 
the god Ramar was going to the desert, 
says Roberts, it was said to him, “the 
trees will watch for you; they will say, 
he is come, he is come; and the white 
flowers will clap their hands. The 
leaves as they shake will say, come, 
come, and the thorny places will be 
changed into gardens of flowers.” 4 And 
ail the trees of the field shall clap their 
hands. To clap the hands is expressive 
of joy and rejoicing. Comp. Ps. xivii. 
1; 2 Kings, xi. 12, Thus in Ps. xcviil. 
8, It is said — 

Let the floods clap their hands; 

Let the hills be joyful together. 
Among the Jews the language was 
Sometimes used to express malignant 
joy at the calamity of others. Comp. 
Job xxvii. 23; xxxiv. 37; Lam. ii. 15; 
&zek. xxv. 6. Here it is an expression 
of the universal joy and rejoicing which 
would attend the extension of the king- 
dom of God-on tbe earth. 

13. Instead of the thorn, &e. Comp. 
Notes,ch. xi,6—8; xli, 19; xlii. 20; xxxv. 
1,2. The word rendered thorn, YIU, 
nd(zutz, occurs only here and in Isa. 


vii. 19. It evidently means a thorn, 
hedge, or thorny bush. Shall come 
up the fir tree. wir, birish. See Note 
on ch. xiv. 8; Isa, xxxvil. 24; Ix. 13; 
Zech. xi. 2. It is emblematic of beauty 
and prosperity. A change would be 
produced in the moral condition of man 
as great as in the natural world, if the 
rough and useless thorn shonld be suc- 
ceeded by the beautiful and useful 
cypress. Comp. Isa. lx. 13. And in- 
stead of the brier. The brier is every- 
where an emblem of desolation, and of 
an uncultivated country. A field that 
is ubtilled, or a country that is laid 
waste by an enemy, 15 soon overrnon 
with briers, and presents an image of 
desolation. Isa. v.6; vil. 23,24. Zhe 
myrtle tree. See Note, cb. xli.19. The 
idea here is, that ander the gospel the 
change would be as great in the moral 
world as if a field all overrun with 
briers should at once become thick sct 
with myrtles. And it shall be to the 
Lorp. The reference here is to all that 
had been said in the chapter. The gift 
of the Messiah; the universal offer of 
the gospel; the bestowing of pardon 
liberally; the turning of the wicked 
unto God; and the great and salutary 
changes produced by the gospel, should 
all be a memorial to the benevolence 
and glory of Jenovag. {| fora name. 
It should tend to diffuse his name; to 
spread abroad a knowledge of himeelf. 
@ An everlasting sign. On the meanmg 
of the word rendered “sign,” see Note, 
ch. vii. 14. Here it means that it would 
be an eternal memorial or token of the 
mercy and goodness of JEHOVAH. 
“| That shall not be cut off. That shall 
endure for ever. The gospel, with its 
rich and varied blessing, shall erect ene 
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ye | judgment, and do justice: for 
Var, equity. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


1. Thus saith JEHOVAH; 


Keep ye justice, and practice righteousness ; 





during monuments in the earth, to the 
praise and honour of God. It will be 
more enduring as a memorial of God 
than all altars, and monuments, and 
statues, and temples erected to celebrate 
and perpetuate idolatry; as wide dif- 
fused as are his works of creation, and 
more fruitful of blessings than anything 
ever elsewhere conferred on man. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
ANALYSIS. 


This chapter, to ver. 9, 1s evidently 
a continuation of the same general sub- 
ject which is discussed in the previous 
chapters, and is closely connected with 
the great truths communicated in ch. 
hii. 13—15; and ch. lil, respecting the 
coming and work of the Messiah. The 
general design of the prophet seems to 
be to state the happy results which 
would follow his coming and his work. 
In ch. liv. he states that that work would 
render the establishment and perpctuity 
of the Church certain. In ch. lv. he 
states that the work of the Messiah 
would lay the foundation for the offer 
of the gospel to all men, and that it 
should certainly be successful on thie 
earth, and finally triumph, and produce 
great and important changes. In this 
chapter (ver. 1—9) the same idea is 
presented in another form, that no one 
would be excluded from the offer of sal- 
vation, and that strangers and foreigners 
should become connected, with equal 
privileges, with the people of God. At 
ver, 9, a new subject is introduced—the 
invasion of the land of Judea by foreign 
armies, and the consequent punishment 
of the wicked and idolatrous part of the 
nation. ‘This subject is continued in 
the following chapter. The following 
analysis will present a view of the de- 
sign and scope of this:— 

I. The kingdom of God was near. 
The great work of man’s redemption to 
which the prophet referred would not 


be long delayed, and those who were 
expecting the coming of the Messiah 
should be holy, ver. 1. 

II. The blessedness of those who 
should be admitted to the privileges 
connected with the kingdom of God 
and the coming of the Messiah, vs. 
2—8. 

(A.) Who they would be. 

(1) The man who kept the Sab- 
bath, vs. 2—4. 

(2) The stranger and foreigner, 

vs. 3—6- 

(8) The eunuch, vs. 3, 4. 

None should be excluded, what- 

ever might be their rank in life, 

or the estimation in which they 
were held among men. « 

(B.) The blessedness of that state; 

the privileges of thus being ad- 
mitted to the favour and friendship 
of God, vs. 7, 8. 

(1) They should be brought to 
his holy mountain ; 

(2) They should be made joyful 
in the house of prayer ; 

(3) Their offerings should be ac- 
cepted ; 

(4) These favors should be ex- 
tended to all people, vs. 7, 8. 

III. A prophecy respecting the inva- 
sion of the jandon account of the crimes 
of the nation. ; 

(1) The invasion is represented 
under the image of wild 
beasts coming to devour, 
ver. 9. 

(2) The cause of this, vs. 10—12. 

(a) The indolence and unfaith- 
fulness of the watchmen, 
ver. 10. 

(L) Their selfishness, avarice, 
and covetousness, ver. 1). 

(c) Their revelry and intem- 
perance, ver. 12, 


1. Thus saith the Lorp. That is, in 
view of the fact that the kingdom of 
God was to come at no distant period. 
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my salvation zs near to come, and 
my righteousness to be revealed. 
2. Blessed * is the man that 
doeth this, and the son of man that 
a Luke 12. 43. 
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layeth hold on it; that keepeth 
the sabbath © from polluting it, 
and keepeth his hand from doing 
any evil. 

bch 58, 13, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


For my salvation is near to come, 


And m 
2. Blessed 


righteousness to be revealed. 
is the man that docth this; 


And the son of man that holdeth it fast— 
That keepeth the sabbath, and profaneth it not; 
And restraineth his hand from doing evil. 





JEHOVAH states what was necessary to 
prepare themselves for it, and what was 
the character which he demanded of 
those who were disposed to embrace its 
offers, and who would be admitted to 
its privileges. Keep ye judgment. 
Marg., Equity. Do right. Keep the 
laws of God. Break off your sins, and 
be holy. A somewhat similar declara- 
tion was made by John the Baptist 
when he announced the coming of the 
Messiah : “ Repent ye, for the kingdom 
of heaven is athand.” Matt. iii. 2. The 
general idea is, that it was not only ap- 
propriate that the prospect of his coming, 
and his near approach, should lead them 
toa holy life, but it was necessary in 
order that they might avoid his dis- 
pleasure and escape his indignation. 
q My salvation is near to come. It is to 
be borne in mind that this was regarded 
as addressed to the Jews in exile in 
Babylon, and there is probably a pri- 
mary reference in the words to the de- 
liverance which they were about to ex- 
perience from their long and painful 
captivity. But at the same time the 
language is appropriate to the coming of 
the kingdom of God under the Messiah, 
and the whole scope of the passage re- 
quires us to understand it of that event. 
Language similar to this occurs fre- 
quently in the New Testament, where 
the sacred writers and speakers seem to 
have had this passage in their eye. See 
Mat. iii. 2; Luke xxi. 31; Rom. xiii. 
11; comp. Isa. Ixii. 111. It is to be 
regarded, therefore, in my apprehension, 
as having a reference to the future 
coming of the Messiah—perhaps lan- 


guage designed to describe the series of 
deliverances which were to close the 
painful bondage in Babylon, and to 
bring the people of God to perfect free- 
dom, and to the full fruition of his favor. 
Though the actual coming of the Mes- 
siah at the time of the exile was at a 
period comparatively remote, yet the 
commencement of the great work of 
their deliverance was near at hand. 
They were soon to be rescued, and this 
rescue was to be but the first in the 
train of deliyerances that should result 
in the entire redemption of the people 
of God, and was to be the public pledge 
that all that God had promised of the 
redemption of the world should be cer- 
tainly effected. Tobe revealed. ‘To 
be made known; to be publicly mani- 
fested. 


2. Blessed is the man. Heb., “The bless- 
ings of the man,” &c. See Ps.i. 1. The 
sense is, “ happy is the man.” The word 
here rendered man, winx, is a word which 
usually denotes a man in humble life, or 
in a subordinate rank, in contradistinc- 
tion from wrx, a man in elevated rank, 
As the object of the prophet here is 
particularly to say, that the “stranger” 
and the “ eunuch” would be admitted to 
these privileges, it is possible that he 
used a word denoting one in humble 
life of design. The purpose of the pros 
phet is to declare that all who should 
become interested in the salvation that 
was near, would be blessed or happy. 
The particular blessing to which he 
refers is specified in vs. 7, 8. q That 
doeth this. That is, this which the proe 
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3. Neither let the son of the 
stranger, © that hath joined him- 
self to the Lorp, speak, saying, 


e Num. 18. 4,7. Acts 10, 34, 35. 
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The Lorp hath utterly separated 
me from his people: neither let 
the 4 eunuch say, Behold, I ama 


dry tree. 
d Acts 8.27, &6. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
8. And let not the son of the stranger who joineth himself to Jeuovan, 


Speak, saying, 


“ JEHOVAH hath wholly senarated me from his people.” 


And let not the eunuch say, 
“Tam a dry tree.” 


ow 


phet soon specifies—kceping the Sab- 
bath, and abstaining from evil. ( And 
the son of man. Another form of ex- 
elas denoting man. That layeth 
hold on it. Heb., Binds himself fast to 
it, or seizes upon it with strength. That 
is, he adheres firmly to the purpose, as 
& man seizes upon a thing with an in- 
tention not to let it go. | That kecpeth 
the Sabbath from polluting it. Who 
sacredly observes the day of holy rest 
which God has appointed. The Sab- 
bath was one of the peculiar rites of the 
Jewish religion, and one of the most 
important of their institutions, Its ob- 
servance entered essentially into the 
idea of their worship, and was designed 
to be the standing memorial or sign be- 
tween God and the Jewish nation. Ex. 
xxx1. 13—17. It was by the observ- 
ance of the weekly Sabbath, and the 
other holy days in their great feasts, 
which had also the name of Sabbaths, 
that the Jewish people were distin- 
guished from surrounding nations ; and 
by this, perhaps more than anything 
else, that they were known. This was 
a peculiar arrangement; it occurred 
frequently ; it served constantly to re- 
mind them of God, and to break in 
, Upon worldly planus, and it would be a 
constant rememobrancer, to all who ob- 
served them, of the peculiarity of their 
Teligion, At home, in their own na- 
tion, it kept up the constant sense of 
religion; abroad, when they travelled 
among strangers, it would serve to re- 
mind all of the peculiar nature of their 
institutions, and be the public evidence 
that they were the worshippers of Jz- 
Hovaw. Hence, as this was ove of the 





most important of their institniions; a3 
it served to distinguish them from other 
people, it comes to be used here to sig- 
nify the observance of the rites which 
pertained to the public worship of God; 
and evidently includes whatever was 
essential to the idea of the service of 
God, and whatever was to be perpetual 
and unchanging in the public worship 
of the Creator. It is remarkable that 
the prophet does not here speak of 
sacrifices and offerings; be does not 
pronounce a blessing ou Sim who came 
to bloody altars with sacrifices, or him 
who burned incense, or him who con- 
formed to the peculiar rites of the 
Jewish religion. ‘These rites were to 
pass away, and the obligation to ob- 
serve them was to cease; and in this 
indirect manner the sacred writer has 
given an intimation that there would be 
blessings on those who did not observe 
those rites, and that the period would 
arrive when the Divine favor and mercy 
would descend on men in a differenft 
channel. In regard to the importance 
of the Sabbath, see Notes on the close 
of ch. lviil. 9 And heepeth his hand, &e. 
That is, is an upright, holy, honest 
mau. He not only worships God and 
keeps the Sabbath, but he is upright in 
the discharge of all the duties which he 
owes to bis fellow men. These two 
spec fications are evidently designed to 
include all the influences of religion— 
the proper service and worship of God, 
and an upright and holy life. Never in 
fact are they separated ; and the religion 
of the Redeemer was designed to secure 
the one as much as the other, 

3. Neither let the son of the stranger, 
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4. For thus saith the Lorp unto 
the eunuchs that keep my sab- 
baths, and choose the things that 
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please me, and take hold of my 
covenant; 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


4. For thus saith Jeuovan to the eunuchs who keep my sabbaths, 
And choose that in which I delight, 
And take strong hold of my covenant, 


The foreigner who shall become a 
prose to the true religion. That 
ath joined himself, &. That has em- 
Graced the true faith, and become a 
‘worshipper of the true God. It is evi- 
dently implied here that there would be 
such proselytes, and that the true reli- 
gion would be extended 80 as to include 
and embrace them. The idea here is, 
that they should be admitted to the 
same privileges with those who had 
been long recognised as the people of 
God. | The Lorp hath utterly sepa- 
rated, &c. Let him not esteem himself. 
to be an outcast, or cut off from the ! 
privileges of the people of God. That | 
is, he shall be admitted to the same 
privileges as others; he shall be under 
no disadvantages on account of birth or | 
country ; all shall be on the same level. ! 
This language is used with reference to | 


the opinion which prevailed among the | 


‘ews, that the Gentiles were excluded 
from the privileges of the people of 
God, and it is designed to intimate that 
hereafter all such barriers would be 
broken down. They who entered the 
church as proselytes from the heathen 
world, were not to come in with any 
sense of inferiority in regard to their 
rights among his people, or feeling that 
they were intruders, or that any others 
‘were to be regarded as having any more 
right to the Divine favor; but they were 
to feel that all were on a level—that all 
the barriers which had heretofore existed 
were now broken down, and that all 
amen were on a level. There is to be 
mo assumption of superiority of one 
mation or rank over another; there is 
‘to be no sense of inferiority of one class 
an reference to another. No longer is 
the Gentile world to regard themselves, 
or to be regarded, as separated from the 
‘privileges of the people of God, but 


they are fully and freely invited to par- 
take of the blessings of the true religion. 
"| Neither let the eunuch say. This class 
of men was usually set over the harems 
of the East (Est. ii. 3, 14, 15; iv. 5); 
and they were employed also as high 
officers at court. Est. i. 10, 12, 15; 
Acts vill. 27; Dan. i. 3. The word is 
sometimes used to denote a minister of 
court; a court officer in general. Gen. 


XXXvii. 36; xxxix.1. The Targum often 
renders the word by xn, rdbbax, a 
priwe. The Syriac version has every- 


where, aS it has here, sees ees 
Saithful, since eunuchs were esteemed to 


be faithful to their masters. 4 Behold, 
Jama dry tree. A dry tree is an eme 
blem of that which is barren, useless, 
unfruitful. By the law of Moses, such 
persons could not be enrolled or num- 
bered in the congregation of the Lord. 
Deut. xxii. 2. The sense here is, that 
they should not hereafter be subjected 
to the religious and civil disabilities to 
which they had been. These external 
barriers to the full privileges among the 
people of God wou'd be removed. All 
classes and ranks would be admitted to 


‘the same privileges; all would be oa 


the same level. ‘the blessings of salvas 
tion would be made free to all of every 
rank. See ver. 5. 


4, For thus saith the Lorp unio the 
eunuchs, Liven the eunuchs who have 
hitherto been excluded from the privi- 
leges of the people of God, and who 
have been regarded as a separated and 
degraded people, shall be admitted to 
the same privileges as others. The 
“eunuchs” here are probably used to 
represent the separated and degraded in 
general; to denote that all who had 
been excluded from religious advantages 
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5. Even unto them will I give 
in mine house © and within my 
walls a place and a name better f 

e1 Tim. 3. 15. Jf John 1. 12. 


ISAIAH. 
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than of sons and of daughters: 
I will give them an everlasting 
name, that shall not be cut off. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


§. To them will I give in my house and within my walls, 
A place and a name better than of sons and of daughters; 
An evcrlasting name will I give them, 


Which shall not be cut off. 





should hereafter be admitted to the same 
privileges as others. The barriers should 
be broken down, and all classes of men 
should be admitted to the favor of God. 
q@ That keep my Sabbaths. The word 
is here used in the plural, though the 
weekly Sabbath is probably particularly 
intended. It may he, however, that the 
word is used to represent religious ob- 
servances in general, See Notes on 
ver. 2. GY And choose the things that 
please me. Prefer those things which I 
prefer. Who will be willing to sacrifice 
their own pleasure and preferences to 
choose those things which I choose, and 
in which I delight. And take hold of 
my covenant. Hold fast, or steadily 
maintain my covenant. On the mean- 
ing of the word “ covenant,” see Notes, 
ch. xxvill. 18; xlil, 63; xix. 8; liv. 
10. 

5. Will I give in mine house. That 
is, they shall be admitted to all the pri- 
vileges of entering my house of prayer, 
and of being regarded as my true wor- 
shippers, and this shall be to them a 
more invaluable privilege than would 
be any earthly advantages. The word 
“house” here refers undoubtedly to 
the temple, regarded as emblematic of 
the place of public worship in all ages. 
The idea is, that they should be ad- 
mitted to the same privileges of wor- 
ship as others. And within my walls. 
The walls of the city where God dwelt, 
referring primarily to the walls of Je- 
rusalem. They should be permitted 
to dwell with God, and be admitted to 
all the privileges of others. All, of 
all classes and conditions, under the 
reign of the Messiah should be regarded 
as on a level, and entitled to equal ad- 


vantages. There should be no religious 
disabilities arising from caste, from age, 
from country, from color, or from rank 
of life. Nay, those who had any phy- 
sical defect should not on that account 
be excluded from his favor, or be re- 
garded as not entitled to his offers of 
mercy. ‘The lame, therefore, the halt, 
the blind; the man of color, the AFrri- 
CAN, the red man of the woods; the 
Hindoo and the Islander; a!l are to be 
regarded as alike invited to participate 
in the favor of God, and none are to 
be excluded from the “house” crected 
to his praise, and from within the 
“‘walls” of the holy city where he dwells. 
q A place. Heb. 1, a hand. The 
word is however used to denote a place, 
Deut. xxiii. 12; Num. i. 17; Josh. 
vill. 20. It is sometimes used in the 
sense of monument, or trophy (1 Sam. 
xv. 12; 2Sam. xviii. 18), as if a monu- 
ment were a hand pointing out or show- 
ing anything. ‘lhe word here denotes, 
however, a place, and means that the 
excluded foreigner and the eunuch 
should be admitted to a place in the 
temple of God; that is, should be ad- 
mitted to the favor of God, and be per- 
mitted to dwell with him, | And a 
name. I will give him honor and repue 
tation. As it was regarded among the 
Hebrews as one of the highest honors 
to have a numerous posterity, the idea 
here is, that they should be admitted 
to the highest possible honor—the honor 
of being regarded as the children of 
God, and treated as his friends. {| And 
L will give them an everlasting name, 
Their memory shall not perish. They 
shall be admitted to eternal and un- 
changeable honors—the everlasting 
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6. Also the sons of the stranger, 
that join 8 themselves to the Lorn, 
to serve him, and to love the 
name of the Lorp, to be his ser- 
vants, every one that keepetl. the 
sabbath from polluting it, and 
taketh hold of my covenant; 

7. Even » them will I bring to 

& Jer. 50. 5. hk Eph. 2. 11—13. 
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my holy mountain, and make them 
joyful in my house of prayer: 
their burnt offerings and their 
sacrifices ' shall be accepted upon 
mine altar; for * mine house shall 
be called an house of prayer for all 
people. 


71 Pet. 2.5. A Matt. 21. 13 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


6. And the sons of the stranger who cleave unto JEWOVAH, 
To minister unto him, and to love the name of JEHOVAH, 


To become his servants, 


Every one that keepeth the sabbath and profaneth it not, 
And taketh fast hold of my covenant, 
7. Them will I bring to my holy mountain, 
And I will make them rejoice in my house of prayer; 
Their burnt-offerings and their sacrifices shall be accepted on my 


altar, 


For my house shall be called a house of prayer for all people. 


oe of being treated as the friends of 
od. 
6. Also the sons of the stranger, &c. 
See Note on ver. 3. The idea is, that 
the foreigner who should be proselyted, 
or to whom the offer of the true reli- 
gion should be borne, would be entitled 
to the same privileges, and have the 
same advantages as the descendants of 
Abraham and Israel. Declarations of 
this description occur often in Isaiah, 
that the Gentiles should yet be admitted 
to the same religious privileges as the 
Jews. The conditions on which they 
should be admitted to the same privi- 
leges are specified, and are the follow- 
ing: (1.) They were to “join them- 
selves to the Lorp.” Note, ver. 3. 
They should become proselytes and give 
their names to JEHOVAH, and abandon 
all their false gods. (2.) TSis should 
be with a purpose to “serve him.” 
Their aim and design should be to 
keep his commandments and to do his 
will, (3.) They were to “love the 
name of the Lord;” that is, to love JE- 
HOVAH himself, for the “name” of the 
Lorp is often used as denoting the 
Lord himself. (4.) They were to be 
his “servants.” They were to obey his 


laws, and to regard themselves as en- 
gaged in his employment. (5.) They 
were to kecp his Sabbaths. See Note 
on ver. 4. (6.) They were to take 
hold of his covenant. See Note on 
ver. 4. On these conditions the sons of 
the foreigner or stranger were to be ad- 
mitted to all the privileges of the chil- 
dren of God, and to be united with all 
who love and serve him. The same 
terms of salvation were applicable to 
all; the same offers and privileges were 
to be extended to all. 

7. Even them will I bring to my holy 
mountain. See Note, ch. ii. 3. That 
is, they should be admitted to the fele 
lo@ship and privileges of his people. 
q And make them joyful. In the par- 
ticipation of the privileges of the true 
religion, and in the service of God, they 
shall be made happy. @ Jn my house 
of prayer. In the temple—here called 
the house of prayer. The language 
here is all derived from the worship of 
the Jews, though the meaning evidently 
is, that under the new dispensation, all 
nations should be admitted to the pris 
vileges of his people, and that the ap- 
propriate services of religion which 
they would offer would be acceptable 
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8. The Lorp God, which ga- 
thereth the outcasts ! of Israel, 


i Ps. 1A7, 2. 


ISAIAH. 
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gaith, Yet will I gather others ™ 
to him, ! beside those that are 


gathered unto him. 


m John 10, 16, 1 to his gathered. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
8, Thus saith the Lord Jenovan, 
Who gathereth together the outcasts of Israel, 
Yet will I gather others unto him, 
Besides those already gathered. 


to God. § Their burnt offerings, &c. 
That is, their worship shall be as ac- 
ceptable as that of the ancient people 
of God. The sense is, that the offer- 
ings which the prosclytes from the 
heathen would make would be accept- 
able to God. This evidently contem- 
plates the future times of the Messiah. 
and the sense is, that in those times the 
Gentiles would be admitted to the same 
privileges of the people of God as the 
Jewish nation had been. There would 
be no distinction; uo preference; no 
exclusive prerogative. It is true that 
prosclytes were admitted to the privi- 
leges of religion among the Jews, and 
that they were permitted to offer burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices; nor can, there 
be a doubt that they were then accept- 
able to God. But it is also true that 
there was a sense of inferiority ; a con- 
viction that they were admitted as pro- 
selytes; and that there would be a 
superiority felt by the native born Jews 
over the foreigners who were admitted 
to their society. Under the Jewish 
religion this distinction was inevitable, 
and it would involve, in spite of every 
effort to the contrary, much of the feel- 
ing of custe—a sense of superiority 
on the one hand and of inferioritygon 
the other; a conviction on the one part 
that they were the descendants of 
Abraham and the inheritors of the an- 
cient and venerable promises, and on 
the other that they had come in as 
foreigners, and had been admitted by 
special favor to these privileges. But 
all this was to be abolished under the 
Messiah, The wall was to be broken 
down. No one was to claim supe- 
Yiority on account of any supposed ad- 
vantage from birth, or nation, or coun- 
try ; no one, however humble he might 


feel in respect to God and to his own 
deserts, was to admit into his bosom 
any sense of inferiority in regard to 
his origin, his birth, his country, his 
complexion, his former character. All 
were to have the same near access to 
God; and the offering of one was to 
he as acceptable as that of another. 
@ For mine house, &c. This passage is 
quoted by the Saviour (Matt. xxi. 13), 
to show the impropriety of employing 
the temple as a place of traffic and 
exchange. In that passage he simply 
quotes the declaration that it should be 
‘‘a house of prayer.” There are two 
ideas in the passage as used by Isaiah; 
(1.) that the temple should be regarded 
as a house of prayer, aud (2.) that the 
privileges of that house should be ex- 
tended to all people. The main design 
of the temple was that God might be 
there invoked; and the inestimable pri- 
vilege of calling on him was to be ex- 
tended to all the nations of the earth. 

8. The Lornp God, This verse is a 
continuation of the promise made in the 
previous verses, that those of other na- 
tions should be united to the ancient 
people of God. The sense is, that JE- 
HOVAH would not only gather back to 
their country those who were scattered 
abroad in other lands, but would also 
call to the same privileges multitudes 
of those who were now aliens and 
strangers. § Which gathereth the out- 
casts of Israel. Who will collect again 
and restore to their own country those 
of the Jews who were scattered abroad 
—the exiles who were in distant lands. 
q Yet will I gather others tohim. To 
Israel; that is, to the Jews. See John 
x. 16. 9 Beside those, &c. Marg., 
“To his gathered.” To those who are 
collected from their exile and restored 
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9, All ye beasts of the ficld, | come to devour, yea, all ye beasts 


in the forest. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


9. Come all ye beasts of the field, 
Yea, all ye beasts of the forest, to devour! 


to their own country I will add many 
others of other nations. This com- 
plets the promise referred to in this 
and the previous chapters. The next 
verse introduces a new subject; and 
here a division should have been made 
in the chapters. The great truth is 
here fully expressed, that under the 
Messiah the heathen world should be 
admitted to the privileges of the people 
of God. The formidable and long- 
existing barriers between the nations 
should be broken down. ‘The true re- 
ligion should he extended to all people. 
No one nation should be able to come 
before God claiming any peculiar privi- 
leges; none should be permitted to look 
on others with any sense of superiority; 
none should regard themselves as in any 
sense inferior to any other portion of the 
world on account of their birth, their 
rank, their privileges by nature. Under 
this economy we are permitted to live 
— happy now in the assurance that 
though we were once regarded as 
strangers and foreigners, yet we are 
“now fellow-citizens with the saints 
and of the household of God.” Eph. 
li. 19. All may come; all may have 
the assurance that their offering will be 
acceptable. The whole world lies on a 
level before God in regard to its origin 
—for God “has made of one blood all 
the nations of men to dwell on the face 
of all the earth.” Acts xvii. 26. The 
whole race is on a level in regard to 
moral character—for all have sinned 
and come short of the glory of God. 
And the whole race is on a level in 
regard to redemption —for the same 
Saviour died for all; there is the same 
Spirit to sanctify all; the same heaver 
is offered to all; and the same eternal 
and most blessed God is ready to admit 
all to his favor, and to confer on all 
everlasting life. What thanks do we 
owe to the God of grace for the bless- 





ings of the eternal gospel; and how 
deeply anxious should we be that the 
offers of salvation should in fact be 
made known to all men! The wide 
world may be saved, and there is not 
one of the human race so degraded in 
human estimation by rank, or color, or 
ignorance, who may not be admitted to 
the same heaven with Abraham and the 
prophets, and whose prayers and praises 
would not be as acceptable to God as 
those of the most magnificent monarch 
who ever wore a crown. Come (the 
day then when all nations shall hear the 
glad tidings of salvation; and when the 
offers of eternal redemption shall be 
made to all the dwellers on the earth. 

G, All ye beasts of the field, This evi- 
dently commences a new subject, and 
refers to some invasion of the land of 
Judea. In the previous chapters the 
prophet had comforted the people by 
the assurance of the coming of the 
Messiah, the pledge that the people of 
God should not be destroyed, but should 
be delivered from all their enemies, and 
that they should be enlarged by the 
accession of the Gentiles. He proceeds 
here to a more disagreeable part of the 
subject. The design is, to reprove the 
sins particularly of the rulers of the 
people, and to assure them that such 
conduct would incur the vengeance of 
heaven. The sins particularly reproved 
are indolence and inattention to duty; a 
spirit of self-indulgence and of slumber 
(ver. 10); avarice and selfishness (ver. 
11); and luxury and intemperance, 
(ver, 12). The vengeance here re- 
ferred to, Lowth supposes to he the 
invasion of the land by the Chaldeans, 
and perhaps by the Romans, Grotius 
supposes that it refers to the Egyptians, 
and to bands of robbers from the Chal- 
deans, Syrians, Moabites, and Ammon- 
ites, who would invade the land. Vi- 
tringa—strangely enough, as it secms 
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10. His watchmen are blind: 
they are all ignorant, they are all 


Jor, dreaming, or, talking in tictr sleep. 
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dumb dogs, they cannot bark; ! 
sleeping, lying down, loving to 


} slumber. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


10. Blind are his watchmen, all of them, they know nothing 3 
Dumb dogs are they all, they cannot bark ; 
Dreamers, sluggards, loving to sleep. 


to me—refers it to the barbarous na- 
tious which broke in upon the Christian 
Chnrch to lay it waste and destroy it 
duriag the decline of the Roman em- 
pire, particularly the Huns, Saracens, 
Turks, TTurcomans, Tartars, &c. &c. 
But the connexion seems to demand 
that it should be understood of some 
events, not far distant from the time of 
the prophet, and that should be a proper 
unishment of the crimes then existing. 
is purpose evidently is, to reprove the 
vices of his own time, probably the 
vices of the time of Mavasseh (see the 
Introduction to Isaiah); and to assure 
the nation that for those vices God 
would inflict severe and deserved ven- 
geance. According to this interpreta- 
tion, the reference here, 1 suppose, is to 
the invasion of the land by the Chal- 
deans. They would come to lay it 
waste. They would come as wild beasts 
to spread terror and devastation before 
them. And so great were the national 
crimes; so deep and universal the cor- 
ruption, that the prophet calls on them 
to come and devour all before them. 
The comparison of invaders to wild 
beasts is not uncommon in the Scrip- 
tures. Thus Jeremiah xii. 9: 
Min? heritage is unto me as a speckled bird, 
The birds round about are against her ; 


Come ye, assemble all the Leasts of the field, 
Come to devour. 


So Jer. 1. 17: 


Israel is a scattered sheep, 

‘The lions have driven him away 

First the king of Assyria hath dcvcured him, 

And last this Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon 
hath broken his bones. 


See also Isa. ix.11. In the passage be- 
fore us it is implied evidently that the 
land of Israel was destined to become a 
prey, and that many invaders would 
come upon it. It was so full of guilt 


that “all” the beasts of the forest could 
be called upon to come and spread de- 
solation, and no doubt it was intended 
that multitudes of such foreign invadera 
would come. 

10. His watchmen. The prophet pro- 
ceeds to specify the sins which had 
thus provoked the divine vengeance, 
and induced God to send the desolating 
armies of foreign nations. The first is 
specified in this verse, the apathy, in- 
difference, unfaithfulness, and disregard 
to the welfare of the people, and neg- 
lect to warn them of danger, which 
prevailed among those who were ap- 
pointed to guard their interests and de- 
fend the cause of truth. The word 
rendered “his watchman,” 153, ¢zdphdv, 
is derived from nex, tzaphah, to look 
about; to view from a distance; to see 
afar. It is applied appropriately to 
those who were stationed on the walls 
of a city, or on a tower, in order that 
they night see the approach of an 
enemy from afar, 1 Sam. xiv. 16; 2 
Sam. x1. 34; xviil. 24, It is then ap- 
plied to prophets, who, like watchmen, 
announce future things; who are, as it 
were, placed on an elevated post of ob- 
servation, and who are able to cast the 
eye far into future scenes and to pre- 
dict tuture events. Jer. vi. 17; Ez. iil. 
17; Note, Isa. xxi, 6—11; lil. 8; comp. 
Ixii. 6. Here it relers undoubtedly to 
the prophets and public teachers of 
the Jews, who had failed to perceive 


‘the crimes and dangers of the people; 


or who, if they had seen them, had been 
ubfaithful, and had neglected to warn 
them of the prevalence of sin and of the 
dangers to which they were exposed. 
It was ove of the characteristics of the 
time of Mainasseh that the voice of pro 
phecy was silenced; the public teachers 
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and guides of the nation were intimi- 
dated, threatened, or put to death; and 
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those who claimed to be the prophets ot ' 


God were either mute in regard to the 
prevalence of national sins, or were cut 
off by the hands of that bloody prince. 
See the Introduction, § 2. 4 Are dlind. 
They do not see the prevalence of the 
evil. They have become wilfully blind 
to the existence of idolatry and vice, or 
they are so corrupt in sentiment and 
practice, that they fail to notice the ex- 
istence of the prevailing sins. They 
are all ignorant. Heb., “ They do not 
know.” ‘That is, they know nothing; 
they are wholly unqualified for the 
office of prophets. ‘his may either 
mean that they were not possessed of 
the proper qualifications for the office 
of prophets, or that they were so im- 
mersed in sin themselves, and so indo- 
lent, that they did not observe the ex- 
istence of the national sins. In either 
case, they were unfit for the station. 
Their ignorance, whatever was the 
cause, disqualified them for the office. 
God requires knowledge in his ambas- 
sadors:—and ignorance of the truth; 
ignorance of the nature, and the exist- 
ence, and the palliations of sin; igno- 
rance of the claims of God and of the 
way of pardon, whatever may he the 
cause, is an effectual disqualification 
for the office of an ambassador of God. 
@ They are all dumb dogs. Dogs are 
appointed to guard a house or flock, 
and to give notice of the approach of a 
robber by night. Job xxx. 1. They 
are thus an emblem of a prophet—ap- 
pointed to announce danger. Generally 
in the Scriptures the dog is mentioned 
as the symbol of uncleanness, of vile- 
ness, of apostasy, of that which de- 
served the utmost contempt, 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 14; 2 Sam.ix.8; Deut. xxiii. 18; 
Rev. xxi. 8; xxii. 15; Prov. xxvi. 11; 
2 Peter il. 22; Phil. ili. 2. Comp. 
Virgil, Georg. i. 470. But here the 
dog is an emblem of vigilance, and is 
thus used to denote a prophet. ‘The 
phrase, ‘dumb dogs,” &c., is applicable 
to prophets, who, from any cause, failed 
to warn the nation of their guilt and 
danger. {| They cannot bark, They 
cannot give warning of the danger 
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which threatens The reason why 
they coud not do this the prophet im- 
mediately o™ LL to slume 
ber—they delighted in indolence and 
repose. f Sleeping. Marg., “dream- 
ing, or lalking in their sleep.” The word 
Dm, hézim, is from mn, hazah, to dream, 
to talk in one’s dreams. It is kindred 
to mn, hhazah, to see, and the primary 
idea seems to be that of nocturnal 
visions. The LXX render it, tvurma- 
Copevoar Koirny, sleeping in bed. Aq., 
pavralourvor—having visions, or phan- 
tasms. ‘he idea is that probably of 
dreaming, or drowsing; a state of in- 
dolence and unfaithfulness to their higa 
trust. Perhaps, also, there is included 
the idea of their being deluded by vain 
imaginations, and by false opinions, 
instead of being under the influence of 
truth. For it is commonly the case 
that false and unfaithful teachers of re- 
ligion are not merely inactive; they have 
commonly embraced false opinions, and 
act under the influence of deluding and 
delusive views~like men who are 
dreaming and who see nothing real. 
Such was probably the case with the 
false prophets in the time of Isaiah. 
4] Lying down. As dogs do who are 
indolent. They are inactive, unfaithfal, 
and delighting in ease. Loving to 
slumber. Instead of delighting in vigi- 
lance, to warn men of their danger, and 
to rouse them to escape from it.— Per- 
haps there was never given a more 
graphic and striking description of an 
indolent and unfaithful ministry than 
this. Alas, that it should be too true of 
multitudes who bear the sacred oflice, 
and who are appointed to warn their 
fellow men of danger! How many come 
still under the description of “dumb 
dogs who cannot bark, and who love to 
slumber!” Some are afraid of giving 
offence; some have no deep sense of 
the importance of religious truth, and 
the actual danger of the ungodly ; some 
embrace false opinions—led on by day- 
dreams and fictions of the imagiation, 
as unreal, as vain, and as inconsistepy 
as are the incoherent expressions which 
are uttered in sleep; some engage 10 
worldly projects, and fill up their time 
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11. Yea, they are} greedy dogs not understand: they all look to 
which can? never have enough, their own way, every one for his 


and they are shepherds that can- 


’ strong of appetite. 
2 know noi to be satisfied. 


gain, from his quarter. 


12. Come ye, say they, I will 
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11. Yea, they are dogs greedy of appetite; 
They know not to be satisfied ; 
And they are shepherds that cannot understand: 
They look every one to their own way— 
Every man for gain, from the highest to the lowest. 
12. “Come on,” say they, “I will take another cup; 
* Let us drink strong drink; 


with the cares and plans of this life; 
and some are invincibly indolent. No- 
thing will rouse them; nothing induce 
them to forego the pleasures of sleep, 
and ease, and of an inactive life. The 
‘wicked are unwarned. The friends of 
God are unrebuked when they err; and 
an inactive and unfaithful ministry sof- 
fers the great enemy to come and bear 
away the soul to death, ar un unfaithful 
mastiff would suffer the thief to approach 
the dwelling without warning the in- 
mates. But the mastiff is usually more 
faithful than an indolent ministry. To 
the deep shame of man be it spoken, 
there are more ministers of religion who 
are indolent, inactive, and unfaithful, 
than there are of the canine race. In- 
gtinct prompts them to act the part 
which God intends; but alas, there ave 
MEN—men in the ministry—whom 
neither instinct, nor conscience, nor 
reason, nor hope, nor fear, nor love, nor 
the command of God, nor the appre- 
hension of eternal judgment, will rouse 
to put forth unwearied efforts to save 
the soul from an eternal hell! 

11. Yea, they are greedy dogs. Marg., 
“strong of appetite.” Literally, ‘strong 
of soul,” woz 3p, rdzzé-nétphish. Jerome 
renders it, canes impudentisstm:. So the 
LXX, xiveg avadeic ry Puxg—dogs 
impudent in soul. They were greedy 
and insatiable—insatiable in that which 
the soul or the appetite demands. The 
idea here is, that the prophets to whom 
reference is here made, were selfish and 
sensual; given to luxury, and disposed 


to gorge themselves; living only for 
carnal indulgence, and insensible to the 
rights of others, and never satisfied. 
q| And they are shepherds that cannot 
understand. Who are ignorant of the 
wants of the people, and who cannot be 
made to comprehend what is needed by 
them. See ver.10. They all look to 
their own way. That is, they are all 
selfish. The prophets of God should 
have been benevolent, and not have 
sought their own private ends. The 
ministers of religion are set apart, not 
to ,tomote their own interests, but the 
welfare ad salvation of others. For 
that, they whould live; and to that, 
they should be solemnly consecrated. 
@ Every one for his gain. For his own 
private ends and emoluments. | From 
his quarter. Lowth, “From the high- 
est to the lowest.” So Rosenmiul- 
ler. Sept. “Each one according to 
his own purpose,” xara ro éavrou. 
The Heb. is literally, “from his end or 
extremity.” Gen. xix. 4: “From 
every quarter.” mypo, miqqatzth, that 
is, from one end to the other; one and 
all, the whole. This seems to be the 
idea here, that from one end to the 
other, one and all were given to selfish- 
ness, to covetousness, and to indulgence 
in luxury and sensuality. 

12. Come ye, say they. That is, one 
says to another, “I will fetch wine ;” 
or as we would say, “I will take an- 
other glass.” The object is to describe 
a drinking-bout, or carousal, when the 
glass is shoved round, and there is 
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feteh wine, and we will fill our- | morrow shall be as this day, and 
selves with strong drink; and to | much more abundant, 
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** As to-day 80 shall be to-morrow, 
“ Great, even far more abundant.” 





drinking to excess. The language de- 
notes the state of exhilaration and ex- 
citement when sitting at the table and 
already under the influence of wine. 
This is not designed to be descriptive 
of the people at large, but of the 
“watchman,” or the prophets of the 
nation; and it certainly shows a state of 
most lamentable degeneracy and cor- 
ruption. Unhappily, however, it has 
not been confined to the times of Man- 
asseh. There have been periods in the 
history of the Christian Church, and 
there are still portions of that Church, 
where the language here used, with so 
much severity, would be an appropriate 
description even of the Christian min- 
istry; scenes where the professed he- 
ralds of salvation sit long at the wine, 
and join with the enemies of God—the 
gay, the worldly, and the profane, in 
“shoving round” the sparkling cham- 
pfgne, or even in drinking deeply of 
poison more immediately intoxicating. 
No severer language is used in the pro- 
phets to describe and denounce any 
class of sinners, than is appropriated to 
such men; at no time has the Church 
more occasion to sit in the dust and to 
weep, than when her ministers “rise up 
early in the morning, that they may 
follow strong drink; and continue until 
night till wine inflame them.” Isa. v. 
11, Y We will fill ourselves with strong 
drink, See Note, ch. v.11. J And to- 
morrow, &c. That is, indulgence of 
this kind was habitual. There was an 
tntention to continue it. It was not that 
they had been once overtaken and had 
erred; but it was that they loved it, and 
meant to drink deeper and deeper. So 
now the guilt of ministers is greatly 
aggravated in the same way. It is not 
merely that they drink a glass of wine— 
though that, in existing circumstances, 
I think to be wrong ;—it is not even 
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too much, and say and do foolish and 
wicked things—liable as all are to this 
who indulge in drinking wine at all, 
and certainly as ministers will do it, 
who indulge in the habit;—it is that 
they mean to do it; they resolve not to 
abandon it, but purpose to persevere in 
the habit “to-morrow.” Hence, such 
men refuse to join a Society of Tem- 
perance; hence they oppose such so- 
cieties as ultra and fanatical ; and hence, 
by not joining them, they proclaim to 
the world, “come ye, and I will take 
another glass, and to-morrow shall be 
as this day, and much more abundant.” 
It is this settled purpose—this fixed 
resolution, stretching into future time, 
and embracing coming years, that is so 
offensive to God. And there is not on 
earth a condition of more public ini- 
quity than when the ministers of reli- 
gion take this bold and open stand, and 
resolve that they will not abandon it, 
but will continue to drink “ to-morrow,” 
and everonward. Hopeless is the work 
of reformation when the ministers of 
religion take this stand; and dark is 
the prospect for the Church on earth 
when every messenger of salvation can- 
not be induced for ever to abandon the 
use of strong drink and of wine, and to 
stand before the Church of God as an 
example and an advocate for tempe- 
rance, on the most strict and uncompro- 
mising principles. 


CHAPTER LVII. 
ANALYSIS. 


This chapter is evidently closely con- 
nected in sense with ch. lvi. 9—12. In 
the closing part of the last chapter the 
prophet had said that the land of Israel 
would be invaded by foreign armies re 
presented under the image of ravening 
beasts come to devour: One of the 


that they, on a single occasion, drink | causes of this he had also stated—to wit: 
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the general licentiousness, avarice, and 
intemperance of the rulers of the na- 
tion. The reference, I suppose, was 
to the time of the corrupt and bloody 
Manasseh, during the latter part of the 
life of Isaiah. See Introduction, § 2. 
The same general subject is pursued in 
this chapter—which has been very im- 
properly separated from the preceding. 
In this, the prophet states specifically 
the sins of the nation at large—evi- 
dently as a reason why the calamities of 
the foreign invasion were coming upon 
them. It is probable that the chapter 
has primary reference to the times of 
Manasseh. Of the characteristics of his 
cruel reign, see the Introduction, § 3. 
It was a time of persecution and blood. 
The righteous were put to death; the 
public service of God was profaned 
and desecrated ; and the evils of idola- 
try were seen and felt, under the royal 
patronage, throughout the land. Yet 
notwithstanding this, the nation was 
stupid and insensible. They were not 
affected as they should have been by 
the fact that the righteous were cut off 
by persecution, and that idolatry was 
patronized throughout the land. A few, 
like the prophets, felt, and deeply felt. 
Their hearts were desponding, and 
their spirits drooped. To encourage 
them, and to rebuke the mass of the 
stupid and guilty nation, was the design 
of this chapter. 

It may be regarded as divided into 
three parts: 

I. The fact that the righteous were 
put to death, and yet that the nation 
was not affected, but was sunk in deep 
and deplorable stupidity. 

(a.) The proof of the security and 
insensibility of the nation visible in 
the fact that the just were taken 
away and that they were unmoved, 
ver. 1. 

(5.) A statement of the compara- 
tively happy condition of the righ- 
teous, though they suffered under 
persecution, and were put to a 
violent death, ver. 1, last part, ver. 
2. So far as they were concerned 
it was well, for 

C1.) They were taken away from 
more fearful approaching evils. 
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(2.) They entered into rest. 

II. A solemn address of JEHoVAnN, 
himsclf sitting as judge on the tribunal, 
and stating the crimes and demonstrat- 
ing the guilt of the nation, vs. 3—14. 

(a.) The nation summoned before 
him as having apostatized—under 
the image so common in the pro- 
phets of their being guilty of adul- 
tery, ver. 3. 

(b.) They were guilty of falsehood 
and unfaithfulness to him, and of 
deriding his government and laws, 
ver. 4. 

(c.) The statement of their crimes 
under the image of adultery—the 
prevalence of idolatry in all parts 
of the nation, under every green 
tree, in every valley, in the clefts 
of the rocks, upon every moun- 
tain, and in every secret place, vs. 
5—8. 

(d.) They had gone and sought alli- 
ance with foreign powers—under 
the image of a woman unfaithful 
to her marriage vow, ver. 9. 

(e.) They had not feared God in the 
prevalence of the evil and in the 
corruption of the nation, vs. 10, 11. 

(f.) For all this God denounces 
heavy judgment, vs. 12—14. Their 
works should not profit them (ver. 
12); nothing on which they relied 
could deliver them (ver. 13, first 
part); but the pious who confided 
in God should be protected (ver. 
13, last part); and the stumbling 
block should be taken up out of the 
way of his people, ver. 14. 

III. Consolation and assurances of 
pardon, protection, and peace, to those 
who would repent and put their trust in 
God. Their state contrasted with that 
of the wicked, vs. 15—21. 

1. THE RIGHTEOUS, vs. 15—J]9. 

(a.) Though God was high and great 
and holy, yet he had compassion 
on the truly contrite, and dwelt 
with the lowly and the penitent. 
They were, therefore, encouraged 
to return, ver. 15. 

(4.) Though he had entered into con- 
troversy with his people for their 
sins, yet he would not continue it 
for ever. The feeble powers of 
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;merciful men are taken away, 
none considering that the righte- 
ous ts taken away? from the evil 

| ta come. 

, 2 or, that which is cert. 
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1. The righteous perisheth, and no man layeth it to heart ; 
And pious men are taken away, and no one understandeth 
That from the face of evil the righteous man is taken away. 





man could not long endure the ex- 
pressions of his displeasure, and he 
therefore would have mercy and 
would withdraw the tokens of his 
wrath, ver. 16. 

(c.) He had indeed punished his 
people for their covetousness, but 
he would have mercy on them, and 
would restore comfort unto them, 
and to those who mourned over 
their sins, vs. 17, 18. 

(d.) He would restore peace to all 
who would return to him. He was 
the author of peace, and all who 
were far off, and all who were near, 
who would return to him, should 
erjoy it, ver. 19. 

2, Tur WICKED, 

Their condition was one strongly 
contrasted with that of the righte- 
ous, vs. 20, 21. 

(a.) They were like the troubled sea, 
ver, 20. 

(4.) They had no peace, ver. 21. 


1, The righteous perisheth, The pious 
die. This refers, as I suppose, to the 
time of Manasseh. See the Introduc- 
tion, § 2. Grotius supposes that it re- 
fers to King Josiah; Vitringa, that it 
refers to martyrs in general. But it 
seems probable to me that the prophet 
designs to describe the state of stupidity 
which prevailed in his own time, and 
to urge as one proof of it, that the pious 
part of the nation was taken away by 
violent death, and that the nation was 
not affected by it. And it was a proof 
of the deplorable wickedness and stu- 
pidity of the nation, that they could 
look on and see all this, and yet be 
unmoved. Such was the guilt of Ma- 
nasseh ; 60 violent was the persecution 


which he excited against the just, that 
It is said of him that he “ shed inno- 
cent blood very much, till he had filled 
Jerusalem from one end to another.” 
2 Kings xxi. 16. To this probably 
Isaiah here refers. ‘There is evidence 
(see Intro. § 2) that Isaiah lived to his 
time ; and it is probable that he himself 
ultimately fell a victim to the rage of 
Manasseh. Though he had, on account 
of his great age, retired from the public 
functions of the prophetic office, yet he 
could not be insensible to the exist- 
ence of these evils, and the spirit of 
Isaiah would not suffer him to be silent, 
even though bowed down by age, when 
the land was filled with abominations, 
and when the best blood of the nation 
was poured out like water. The word 


rendered ‘“perisheth,” 72x, as well as 


the word rendered “taken away,” AEN, 
denotes violence, and is iudicative of 


the fact that they were removed by a 
premature and violent death. And 
no man layeth it to heart. No one is 
aroused by it, or is concerned about it. 
They did not mourn over it; they 
were not aroused to resist it; they did 
not cry to God to avert the evils. The 
sentiment of the passage is, that it 1s 
proof of great stupidity and guilt when 
men see the righteous die without con- 
cern, If the pious die by persecu- 
tion, and others are not aroused, it 
shows that they acquiesce in it, or bave 
no confidence in God, and no desire 
that his people should be preserved ; if 
they die in the ordinary mode and the 
people are unaffected, it shows their 
stupidity. The withdraw ment of a 
pious man from the earth 1s a public 
calamity. His prayers, his example, his 
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one walking ? ia his * upright- 
ness. 


2 or, before him. @ Rev, 14. 13. 
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2. He entereth into peace ;—, 
They rest in their beds, 
All who walk in uprightness. 





life, were among the richest blessings 
of the world, and men should be deeply 
affected when they are withdrawn ; and 
it shows their guilt and stupidity when 
they see this with indifference. It in- 
creases the evidence of this guilt when, 
as we fear is sometimes the case, the 
removal of the righteous by death is an 
occasion of joy to men. The wicked 
fear their reproofs, and hate the secret 
rebuke which is furnished by a holy 
life, and they often feel a secret exulta- 
tion when they die. And merciful 
men. Marg., ‘“‘men of kindness, or 
odliness.” Lowth and Noyes render 
it, “pious men.” The LXX, dvdpec 
Sicator, just men. The Hebrew word 
denotes mercy or kindness, ton, hhéstdh. 
Here it probably means, “men of 
mercy ;” that is, men who are the sub- 
jects of mercy; men who are pious, or 
who love God; men who are good, kind, 
devoted to God. 4 Are taken away, 
Heb., Are gathered. That is, they are 
gathered to their fathers by death. 
q None considering. There was great 
indifference as to the cause of it. ‘They 
were not anxious to know what was 
the design of divine Providence in per- 
mitting it. (| From the evil to come. 
Marg., “that which is evil.” The idea 
here evidently is, that severe calamities 
were coming upon the nation. God 
was about to give them up to foreign 
invasion (ch. lvi. 9, seq.); and the true 
reasons why the just were removed 
was, that they might not be subject to 
the expressions of the divine wrath 
which should come upon the nation; 
they were not to be required to contem- 
plate the painful state of things when 
an enemy should spread desolation 
through the land, fire the cities, the 
palaces, and the temple, and cause the 


sacred services of religion to cease. It 
was a less evil for them to be removed 
by death—even by the painful death of 
persecution—than to be compelled to 
participate in these coming sorrows. 
At the same time this passage may be 
regarded as inculcating a more general 
truth still. It is, that the pious are often 
removed in order that they may not be 
exposed to evils which they would ex- 
perience should they live. Who can 
tell what would befall them should they 
live? There might be the pains and 
sorrows of persecution; there might be 
long and lingering disease; there might 
be poverty and want; there might be 
the prevalence of iniquity and infidelity 
over which their hearts would bleed ; 
and there might be some long and 
painful conflicts with their own evil 
hearts, or there might be danger that 
they would fall into sin, and dishonor 
their high calling. For some, or all 
these reasons, the righteous may be 
withdrawn from the world in the midst 
of life; and could we see those reasons 
as God does, nothing more would be 
necessary to induce us to acquiesce 
entirely in the justice of his dealings. 

2. He shall enter into peace. Lowth, 
“ He shall go in peace.” So the mar- 
gin. Vulg., “ peace shall come.” Sept., 
“his sepulture (2) ragy abrov) shall 
be in peace.” The idea is, that by his 
death the righteous man shall enter into 
peace or into rest. He shall get away 
from conflict, strife, sritation, and dise 
tress. This may either refer to the 
peaceful rest of the grave, or it may 
refer to that which awaits the just in a 
better world. ‘The direct meaning here 
intended is probably the former, since 
the grave is often spoken of as a place 
of rest. Thus Job (iii. 17), speaking of 
the grave, says: 
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3. But draw near hither, ye | sons of the sorceress, the seed of 


the adulterer and the whore, 
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8. But draw near hither, ye sons of the sorceress, 
Ye race of the adulterer and of the harlot. 





There the wicked cease from troubling ; 

And there the weary be at rest. 
The connexion here also seems to de- 
mand the same sense, as it is imme- 
diately added, “they shall rest in their 
beds.” The grave isa place of peace. 

** Nor pain, nor grief, nor anxious fear, 

Invade thy bounds ; no mortal woes, 

Can reach the peaceful sleeper here, 

While angels watch the soft repose.” 

Watts. 

At the same time it is true that the 
dying saint “goes in peace.” He has 
calmness in his dying, a8 well as peace 
in his gruve. He leaves the world in 
peace. He forgives all who have in- 
jured him; prays for all who have per- 
secuted him ; and peacefully and calmly 
dies. He lies in a peaceful grave— 
often represented in the Scriptures as a 
place of repose, where the righteous 
“sleep,” in the hope of being awakened 
in the morning of the resurrection. He 
enters into the rest of heaven—the world 
of perfect and eternal repose. No per- 
secution comes there; no trial awaits 
him there ; no calamity shall meet him 
there. Thus in all respects the right- 
eous leave the world in peace; and thus 
death ceases to be a calamity, and this 
most dreaded of all evils is turned into 
the highest blessing. They shall rest 
in their beds. That is, in their graves, 
or in their places of repose; in their 
funeral couches. Each one wulking 
in his uprightness. Marg., “or before 
him.” The word m2) means straight, 
right, and is used of one who walks 
straight forward. It here means an up- 
right man, who is often represented as 
walking in astraight path, in opposition 
to sinners, who are represented as 
walking in crooked ways. Ps. cxxv. 5; 
Prov. ii. 15; Isa. lix. 8; Phil. ii, 15. 
The sense here is, that all who are up- 
right shall leave the world in peace, and 
vest quietly in their place of repose. 





3. But draw near hither. That is, 
come near to hear the solemn sentence 
which God pronounces in regard to your 
character and doom. This is addressed 
to the impenitent and unbelieving part 
of the nation, and is designed to set be- 
fore them the greatness of their sin, and 
the certainty that they would be pu- 
nished. { Ye sons of the sorceress. 
You who are atdicted to sorcery and 
enchantments; wi. consult the oracles 
of the heathen ratier than the only true 
God. On the meaning of the word 
used here, see Note, ch. ii. 6. The He- 
brews, like other inhabitants of the 
East. were much addicted to this, and 
particularly in the time of Manasseh, 
2 Kings, xxi. 6: “ And he made us 
sons pass through the fire, and observed 
times, and used enchantments, and dealt 
with familiar spirits, and wizards,” d&c. 
So much were they devoted to this in 
his time, that they might be callea, by 
way of eminence, “the sons of the sor-~ 
ceress ;” as if a sorceress had been their 
parent, and they had grown up to walk 
in her steps, and to imitate her example. 

1G The seed of the adulterer, &c. Im- 
plying that their crimes greatly abound- 
ed ; that the obligations of the marriage 
contract were disregarded, and that 
licentiousness prevailed in the nation. 
Amidst the other abominations which 
existed under the wicked and corrapt 
reign of Manasseh (2 Kings xxi.) 
there is every probability that these sins 
also abounded. Licentiousness has beer 
the invariable attendant on idol worship; 
and dissoluteness of manners is the usual 
accompaniment of all other crimes, It 
is observable also that the Saviour often 
charges the same sin on the nation in 
his own time. John viii 1, seg.; Matt 

xii. 39; xvi. 4. In the language here, 
however, there is a reference to the fact 
that the nation had apostatized frem 
God, and that. they were guilty of ape 
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yourselves? against whom make 
ye a wide mouth, and draw out 
the tongue? are ye not children 
of transgression, a seed of false- 
hood, 
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5. Enflaming yourselves ! with 
idols © under every green tree, 
slaying © the children in the val- 
leys under the clifts of the rocks? 


Vor, among the oaks. 
& 2 Kings 17, 10, &e. c 2 Kings 16 3, 4. 
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4. Against whom do ye make sport ? 
Against whom do ye open wide the mouth ? 
[Against whom] do ye run out the tongue? 
Are ye not children of transgression, a false race, 
&. Burning with lust towards idols under every grecn tree, 
Slaying the children in the valleys under the clefts of the rocks? 


ritual adultery—that is, of unfaithful- 
ness to God. This, in the Scriptures, 1s 
often represented as adultery ; and God 
uses this language to express his deep 
sense of the magnitude of the crime of 
idolatry. They fixed their affections on 
other objects than God, and loved the 
images of idol worship more than they 
did their Creator. 

4, Against whom do ye sport yourselves ? 
The word here rendered “sport,” 29, 
means, properly, to live delicately and 
tenderly; then to rejoice, to take plea- 
sure or delight. Here, however, it is 
evidently used in the sense of to sport 
oneself over any one, 2. e., to deride, 
And the idea is, probably, that they 
made a sport or mockery of God, and 
of his commands, and of the institutions 
of religion. The prophet asks, with 
deep indignation and emotion, against 
whom they didthis? Were they aware 
of the majesty and glory of that Being 
whom they thus derided? | Agaznst 
whom make ye a wide mouth. That is, 
in derision or contempt. Ps. xxxv.21: 
“Yea, they opened their mouth wide 
against me.” { And draw out the 
tongue? Lowth, “Loll the tongue ;” 
or, as we would say, “run out the 
tongue.” It is an expression of con- 
tempt. Perhaps it was done with a 
rapid motion, as in mockery of the true 
prophets when they delivered the mes- 
sage of God. Comp. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 16. 
Contempt was sometimes shown also by 
protruding the lips, (Ps. xxii. 7,) 


‘‘they shoot out the lip; and also by 
gaping upon a person, (Ps. xxii. 13,) 
“they gaped upon me with their 
mouths.” 4 Are ye not cheldren of 
transgression? That is, in view of the 
fact that you make a sport of sacred 
things, and deride the laws and the pro- 
phets of God. { A seed of fulsehood. 
A false generation; a generation that is 
unfaithful to God and to his cause. 

5. Enflaming yourselves. Burning, 
i. e., with lust. The whole language 
here is derived from adulterous inter- 
course. The sense is, that they were 
greatly addicted to idolatry, and that 
they used every means to increase and 
extend the practice of it. ‘The Vulgate, 
however, renders this, ‘who console 
yourselves,” &c. The LXX render it, 
“invoking (zapaxadovrrec) idols,” &c. 
But the proper meaning of the Hebrew 
word Dor is to be, or become, warm ; 
to be inflamed, or to burn as with lust, 
&e. GY Wath idols. Marg., “among 
the oaks.” Heb. ow3. Vulg,, in diis 
— with the gods.” Sept., Zdols, : 
So the Chaldee and Syriac. The He- 
brew may denote, “with gods,” 2, e., 
with idol gods, or it may denote, as in 
the margin, “among the oaks,” or the 
terebinth groves, from ‘x, plural 


or DYN—a strong, stout, or mighty tree, 
the oak, the terebinth, and sometimes 
the palm. See the word explained in 
the Note on ch. i. 29. Kimchi and 
Jarchi here render it by the terebinth 
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6. Among the smooth stones of thou hast offered a meat offering. 


the stream is thy portion; they, 
they are thy lot: even to them 
hast thou poured a drink offering, 


Should I receive comfort 
these? 


in 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


6. In the dividings of the valley is thy portion, 
These, these are thy lot; 
Even to these hast thou poured out thy libation, 
Thou hast presented thine offerings. 
Can I acquiesce in these things ? 





tree. Lowth renders it, “ burning with 
the lust of idols;” and probably this is 
the correct interpretation ; for, if it had 
meant oaks or the terebinth tree, the 
phrase would have been under mm, in- 
stead of'3, in, or with. Y Under every 
green tree. See Note, ch. i.29. Comp. 
Deut. xii. 2; 2 Kings, xvii. 10; 2 
Chron. xxviii. 4. Slaying the children. 
That is, sacrificing them to the idol gods. 
This was commonly done by burning 
them, as when they were offered to 
Moloch, though it is not improbable 
they were sometimes sacrificed in other 
ways. Thatthis was practised among the 
ancient idolators is well known. It wasa 
common custom among the worshippers 
of Moloch. Thus it 1s said of Ahaz, 
(2 Chron. xxvili. 3,) that “he burnt in- 
cense in the valley of the son of Hinnom, 
and burnt his children in the fire.” The 
same thing is said of Manasseh —to 
whose time the prophet most probably 
refers. ‘‘ And he caused his children 
to pass through the fire in the valley of 
the son of [linnom.” 2 Chron. xxxiil. 6. 
Comp. Jer. vil. 31. The same thing 
was practised in the countries of the 
Babylonian empire. 2 Kings, xvii. 31. 
And from Deut. xii. 31, it is evident 
that it was commonly practised by 
heathen nations. The Phenicians, ac- 
cording to Eusebius (Prep. Evan. iv. 
16), and the Carthagenians, according 
to Diodorus Siculus (xx. 14) practised 
it. In the valleys. ‘The place where 
these abominations were practised was 
the valley of the son of Hinnom, (see 
the references above,) that is the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, lying to the south and 
the south-east of Jerusalem. The wor- 


a a 


ship of Moloch was celebrated there. 
A large, hollow, brazen statue was 
erected, and the fire was enkindled 
within it, and the child was placed in 
his heated arms, and thus put to death. 
The cries of the child were drowned by 
the music of the An, Zork, or kettle- 
drums, (see Note. ch. v. 12, where this 
instrument is fully described, ) and hence 
the name of the valley was Tophet. 
{| Under the clifts of the rocks. Dark 
and shady groves, and deep and sombre 
caverns were the places where the 
abominable rites of the heathen super- 
stitions were practised; and the gloom 
and darkness were not inappropriate 
emblems of the nature of the religion, 
and contributed much. to perpetuate its 
dark and malignant influence over the 
minds of men. Comp. Note, ch. xi. 21. 

6. Among the smooth stones of the 
stream, &c. In the original here, there 
is a paronomasia, which cannot be fully 
retained in our Engtish version. ‘There 
has been also considerable diversity of 
opinion in regard to the sense of the 
passage from the ambiguity of the words 
in the original. Jerome (Vulg.) renders 
it, “ In partibus torrentis pars tua”—thy 
portion is in the parts of the torrent. 
‘he LXX translate it, “ This is thy 
portion ; this is thy lot,” &c. ‘The word 
rendered in our version “smooth stones,” 
wn, Hhéléq, means, properly, smooth- 
ness; hence, accordiag to Gesenius, 
barrenness, or bare place; and he sup- 
poses that the idea is, their lot was in 
the bare places of the valley; %e¢., in 
the open (not wooded) places where 
they worshipped idols—an interpreta~ 
tion not very consistent with the fact 
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that groves were commonly selected as 
the place where they worshipped idols. 
Indeed, I recollect no instance when a 
bare and naked valley was selected as a 
place for idolatrous worship; no in- 
stance in which such worship is men- 
tioned in which it is not also said that 
it was in a grove, or in the vicinity of 
a grove. It seems to me, therefore, 
that the idea of smoothness here, whether 
of the valley or of the stones, is not the 
idea intended. Indeed, in no place, it 
is believed, does the word mean “ smooth 
stones ;” and it is difficult to conceive 
what was the exact idea which our 
translators intended to convey, or why 
they supposed that such worship was 
celebrated among the smooth, or much 
worn stones of the running stream. The 
true idea can probably be obtained by 
reverting to the primitive sense of the 
word as derived from the verb. The 
verb pm, Hhalaq, means, (1.) to smoothe ; 
(2.) to divide, to distribute, to appro- 
priate—as the dividing of spoil, &c. 
Hence the noun also means dividing, or 
portion as that which is divided—whether 
an inheritance, or whether the dividings 
of spoil after battle. Retaining this 
idea, the literal sense, as I conceive, 
would be this—in which also something 
of the paronomasia will be retained: 
‘* Among the dividings of the valley is 
thy dividing,” i.e, thy portion. In the 
ces where the valley divides is thy 
ot. Thy lot is there instead of the 
place which God appointed. There you 
worship; there you pour out your liba- 
tions to the false gods; and there you 
must partake of the protection and 
favor which the gods whom you wor- 
ship can give. You have chosen that 
as your inheritance, and by the results 
of that you must abide. | Of the 
stream. The word here rendered 
“stream,” on, nahhil, means, either a 
stream, or a rivulet of water (Num. 
xxxiv.5; Josh. xv. 4—47); or it means 
a valley with a brook or torrent; a low 
place with water. Here it means evi- 
dently the latter—as it cannot be sup- 
posed they would worship wn a stream, 
pa they apes worshipped in 
@ vale or low place where there was 
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occasionally a rivulet of water. This 
entire description is strikingly appKcable 
to the valley of Jehoshaphat—a low 
vale, broken by chasms, and by project- 
ing and overhanging rocks, and alon 
the centre of which flowed asmail broo 
much swelled occasionally by the waters 
that fell from the adjacent hills. At 
some seasons of the year, however, the 
valley was entirely dry. ‘The idea here 
is, that they had chosen their portion in 
the dividings of that valley instead of 
the adjacent hills on which the worship 
of God was celebrated. That valley 
became afterwards the emblem of 
punishment: and may it not be implied 
in this passage that they were to in- 
herit whatever would descend on that 
valley ; that is, that they were to par- 
ticipate in the punishment which would 
be the just expression of the Divine 
displeasure ? Since they had chosen 
that as their lot, they should inherit all 
that God had chosen to appoint as the 
proper expression of his wrath for the 
abominations of idolatry. f Even to 
them hast thou poured, &c. That is, 
to these idols erected in the valleys. 
q A drink offering. A libation, or 
drink-offering, was usually poured out 
in the worship of heathen gods. Jer. 
vii, 18. This was common among the 
Greeks and Romans, and in all pagan 
nations. It was common also in the 
worship of the true God. See Gen. 
xxxvy. 14, It consisted of wine and of. 
Lx. xxix. 40; Num. xv. 5—7; Lev. 
xxi. 13. GY Thou hast offered a meat 
offering. On the word used here, = 
minhha, see Note, ch. xliii. 23. The 
word “ meat” formerly denoted in the 
English language food in general, and 
was not confined as it is now to animal 
food. Hence the word “ meat-offering” 
is so often used in the Scriptures when 
a sacrifice is intended, which was not a 
bloody sacrifice. The minhha was in 
fact an offering of meal, fine flour, &c., 
mingled with oil, Lev. xiv. 10; Num, 
vil. 13, and was distinguished expressly 
from the bloody sacrifice. The word 
meal offering” would much more appro- 
priately express the sense of the original 
than meat-offering.” ‘This was a come 
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7. Upon a lofty and high moun- 
tain hast thou set thy bed: even 
thither wentest thou up to offer 
sacrifice. 

8. Behind the doors also and 
the posts hast thou set up thy 


remembrance: for ¢@ thou hast | 


d Ezek. 16. 25, &c.; 23. 2, &c. 
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discovered thyself to another than 
me, and art gone up; thou hast 
enlarged thy bed, and! made thee 
a covenant with them; thou 
lovedst their bed ? where thou 
sawest 7¢. 


Vor, hewed it for thysclf larger than thetr'e, 
2 or, thou providest roum. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


7. Upon a high and lofty mountain hast thou placed thy bed, 
There hast thou gone up to offer sacrifice. 
8. Behind the door and the door-posts hast thou placed thy memorial ; 
For thou hast disclosed thyself to other than me, 
‘Thou hast ascended and enlarged thy bed, 
Thou hast made an agreement with them ; 


Thou lovest their bed, 


Thou hast provided a place for it. 


mon offering made to idols as well as to | 


the true God, and was designed as an 
expression of thankfulness. Should 
I receive comfort in these? That is, 
should I be pacified, pleased, disposed 
to pardon? Can it be acceptable in 
my sight, so that I should be satisfied 
not to punish for them? It is implied 
that God could not behold them but 
with displeasure, and that for them he 
would punish them. The Vulgate and 
the LXX well express it, ‘‘ On account 
of these things shall I not be en- 
raged ?” 

7. Upon a lofty and high mountain, 
&c tthe design of this verse and the 
following is, to show the extent, the 
prevalence, the publicity, and the gross- 
ness of their idolatry. The language is 
that which would appropriately express 
adulterous intercourse, and is designed 
to show the abhorrence in which God 
held their conduct. The language is 
easy to be understood, and it would not 
be proper to go into an extended ex- 
planation of the phrases used. It is 
eommon in the Scriptures to compare 
idolatry among the people of God, or 
their unfaithfulness to him, with un- 
faithfulness to the marriage vow, and 
with the evils of licentious sexual inter- 
course. The declaration that they had 
placed their bed on a high mountain, 


means, that in the rites of idolatrous 
worship there was no concealment. It 
was public and shameless. 

8. Behind the doors. There is no 
place which is not defiled with the 
memorials of idolatrous worship. In 
every part of their habitations—behind 
the doors and the posts and beams of 
their houses, they had erected the me- 
morials of idolatrous worship. | Hast 
thou set up thy remembrance. That is, 
they had filled their houses with the 
images of tutelary gods, or with some- 
thing dedicated to them. The Greeks 
and Romans had their Lares and Penates 
—their household or domestic gods— 
the images of which were in every 
family. So it is with the heathen now. 
The same was true of the apostate He- 
brews. They had filled their houses 
with the memorials of idol worship, and 
there was no part of their dwelling in 
which such memorials were not to be 
found. When a people forget God, the 
memorial of their apostasy will be 
found in every part of their habitations. 
The shrines of idol gods may not be 
there ; the beautiful images of the Greek 
and Roman mythology, or the clumsy 
devices of less refined heathens, may 
not be there, but the menoee of ee 
apostasy will be there. e furniture, 
the style of living, will reveal from 
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9. And thou ! wentest to the 
king with ointment, © and didst 
increase thy perfumes, and didst 

1 or, respectedst. e Hos. 12. 1. 
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send thy messengers far off, and 
didst debase thyself even unto 
hell. 


TRANSLATION. 


9. And thou weutest to a king anointed with oil 
And thou didst multiply thy perfumes ; 
And thou didst send thine ambassadors afar ; 
And thou hast degraded thyself to hell. 


“behind every door and the posts” of 
the house that God is forgotten, and 
that they are influenced by other prin- 
ciples than a regard to his name. The 
sofa, the carpet, the chandelier, the 
centre-table, the splendid mirror, may 
be of such workmanship as to show, as 
clearly as the image of a heathen God, 
that Jenova is not honored in the 
dwelling, and that bis law does not con- 
trol the family, and that his worship is 
not there. It may be added here, that 
this custom of the Hebrews of placing 
the images of idols in their dwellings, 
was in direct violation of the law of 
Moses. They were expressly directed 
to write the laws of God on the posts of 
the house and on the gates (Deut. vi. 9; 
x1. 20); and a curse was denounced 
against the man who made a graven or 
molten image and put it in a secret place. 
Dent. xxvil. 15. (J For thou hast dis- 
covered thyself, &c. This language is 
taken from adulterous intercourse, and 
is designed to show the love which they 
bad for idolatrous worship, and the ex- 
tent of their unfaithfulness to God. 
© And made thee a covenant with them. 


for thyself larger | 


* 7 2 


than their's.” The true sense is, that 
they had made an agreement with 
idolaters, or had entered into a covenant 
with them. § Thou lovedst their bed, 
&c. Marg., “ Thou providest room.” 
Literally, “ Thou lovest their bed; thou 
hast provided a place for it.” The word 
™, here rendered “where,” means, 


literally, a hand; then a side, a place. 
See Note, ch. lvi. 5. The passage 
means, that they had delighted in the 
rites of idolatrous worship—in the tem- 


ples, altars, groves, and sacrifices of 


idolatry, and had provided a place for 
them in their own land. 


9. And thou wentest to the king. Marg, 
Respectedst, Jerome renders this, “thou 
hast adorned thyself with royal oint- 
ment, and hast multiplied thy painting;” 
and evidently understands it as a con- 
tinuance of the sentiment in the previous 
verses as referring to the kind of deco- 
ration which harlots used. ‘The LXX 
render it, “thou hast multiplied thy for- 
nication with them, and hast done it 
with many who are far from thee.” 
The Chaldee renders it, “when thou 
didst keep the law thou wert prosperous 
in the kingdom ; and when thou didst 
abound in good works, then thine armies 
were multiplied.” The passage has 
been variously explained by expositors. 
Lowth supposes that by the king, the 
king of Egypt or Assyria is intended, 
and that the prophet refers to the fact 
that the Hebrews had sought an alliance 
with them, and in order to secure it, 
had carried a present of valuable un- 
guents after the manner of the Last. 
Rosenmiuller supposes that by the king 
an idol was wmtended, and that the 
{ sense is, that they had anointed them- 
selves with oil and prepared perfumes 

in order to be acceptable to the idol; 
that is, bad decorated themselves as 
harlots did. Grotius supposes that at 
means that they had imitated foreign 
kings, and copied the customs of other 
nations, and refers to the example of 
Ahaz, 2 Kings, xvi 10. Others sup- 
pose that the word “king” 1s to be 
taken collectively, and that it means 
that they had sought the alliance, and 
imétated the customs of foreign nations 
in general. It is probable, I think, that 
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hast found the life !' of thine 


greatness ! of thy way; yef saidst hand; ‘therefore thou wast not 


thou not, There is no hope: thou 
f Jer. 2. 36. 


grieved. 
or, living. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


10. In the sagt of thy journeys thou hast wearied thyself, 


But thou 
Thou hast found that which 


idst not say, “I eps 


did support thy hand ; 


Therefore thou wert not wholly disheartened. 


— 


the prophet refers to some such fact. 
On former occasions they had sought 
the alliance of the king of Assyria, (see 
ch. vil. seq.;) and on one occasion, at 
least, they had meditated an alliance 
with the king of Egypt. Ch. xxx. 2, 
seq. The essential idea is, that they 
had proved unfaithful to JEHovaAH. 
This idea is presented here under the 
image of a female unfaithful to her hus- 
band, who had decorated and perfumed 
herself that she might allure others. 
Thus the Jews had forsaken God, and 
had endeavored to make themselves 
agreeable in the sight of other nations, 
and had courted their friendship and 
alliance. The word “king,” according 
to this, refers not to idols, but to foreign 
princes whose assistance had been 
sought. {| And didst increase thy per- 
Jumes. That is, for the purpose of ren- 
dering thyself agreeable, after the man- 
ner of a licentious female. See Prov. 
vii. 17. The custom of perfuming the 
person was common in the East, and is 
still practised there. And didst send 
thy messengers, &c., that is, to distant 
nations for the purposes of securing 
their alliance. And didst dcbase 
thyself even unto ‘cll. On the mean- 
ing of the word “hell,” see Note 
on ch. v. 14. The idea is, that they 
had sunk to the deepest possible debase- 
ment. In forsaking JEHOVAH ; in putting 
no trust in him; in seeking foreign 
allianccs; in their anxicty to secure their 
aid when JEwovaH was abundantly able 
and willing to protect and defend them, 
they had sunk to the lowest degradation 
of character and condition. The senti- 
ment is, that men degrade themselves 
when they do not put confideace in 


- 


: God, and when, distrusting his ability, 
they put reliance on any other aid than 
his. If men have God for their pro- 
tector, why should they court the 
friendship of earthly princes and kings? 





10. Thou art wearted in the greatness 
i of thy way. That is, in the length of 
thy journeys, io order to procure foreign 
aid. Thou hast travelled to distant 
nations for this purpose, and in doing it 
hast become weary without securing the 
object in view. J Yet sardst thou not, 
There is no hope. ‘“ Thou didst not say 
'it is to be despaired of, wyia, ndxash, or 
it is vain. Though repulsed in one 
place, you applied to another; though 
weary, you did not give it up. Instead 
of returning to God and seeking his 
aid, you still sought human alliances, 
and supposed you would find assistance 
from the help of men.” This is a strik- 
ing illustration of the conduct of men 
seeking happiness away from God. 
They wander from object to object; 
they hecome weary in the pursuit, yet 
they do not abandon it; they still cling to 
hope though often repulsed, and though 
the world gives them no permanent 
comfort; though wealth, and ambition, 
and gaiety, and vice all fail in imparting 
the happiness which they sought, yet 
they do not give it up in despair. They 
still feel that it is to be found in some 
other way than by the disagreeable ne- 
cessity of returning to God, and they 
wander from object to object, and from 
land to land, and become exhausted in 
the pursuit, and are worn down by age, 
and still are not ready to say “there is 
no hope, we give it up in despair, and 
we will now seck happiness in God. 
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The world is still pursued with just as 
little success, with increased exhaustion, 
with continually augmenting evidence 
that it cannot meet and satisfy the de- 
sires of the undying soul, and with just 
as much reluctance to seek permanent 
dlissin God. QF Thou hast found the life 
of thine hand. Marg., “living.” Lowth, 
“thou hast found the support of thy life 
by thy labor.” Noyes, “thon yet findest 
life in thy hand.” Much diversity of 
opinion has prevailed in regard to the 
interpretation of this passage. Vitringa 
interprets the whole passage of their 
devotion to idols, and supposes that this 
means that they had found pleasure in 
this service, and that they had borne 
all the expense and difficulty and toil 
attending it, because it gratified their 
hearts, and because they found a plea- 
sure in it which sustained them. Calvin 
supposes that it is to be understood 
zronically. ‘* Why didst thou not re- 
pent and turn tome? Why didst thou 
not see and acknowledge thy madness? 
It was because thou didst find thy life 
in thy hand. All things prospered and 
succeeded according to thy desire, and 
conferred happiness.” The LXX ren- 
der it, “‘ because in full strength (é210- 

') thou hast done this; therefore 


thou shouldst not supplicate me.” 
Jerome explains it to mean, “ because 
they have done the things referred to 
in the previous verses, therefore they 
had not supplicated the Lord, trusting 
more in their own virtues than in God.” 
The Syriac renders it, “the guilt of thy 
hand has contracted rust for thee, there- 
fore thou hast not offered supplication.” 
The Chaldee renders it, “thou hast 
amassed wealth, therefore thou didst not 
repent.” Kimchi explains it to mean, 
“thou hast found something which is as 
pleasant to thee as the food is which is 
the life of man.” The phrase “life of 
the hand” occurs nowhere else. The 
hand is the instrament by which we 
execute our purposes ; and by the life of 
the hand here, there seems to be meant 
that which will give full and continued 
employment. ‘They had found in these 
things that which kept them from de- 
spondency, and which effectually pre- 
vented them from repenting and re- 
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turning to God. They had relied on 
their own plans rather than on God; 
they had sought the aid of foreign 
powers; they had obtained that which 
kept them from absolute despair, and 
from feeling their need of the assistance 
of God. Or, if it refers to their idol 
worship, as Vitringa supposes, then it 
means that, notwithstanding all the 
trouble, toil, and expense which they 
had experienced, they had found so 
much to gratify them that they con- 
tinued to serve them, and were unwill- 
ing to return to God. J Therefore thou 
wast not grieved. Lowth, “thou hast not 
utterly fainted.” Noyes, “thou art not 
discouraged.” The word mm means to 
be polished; then to he worn down in 
strength; to be weak or exhausted, 
Judges xvi. 7; then to be sick, diseased, 
made weak. Here it means, that either 
by the aid which they had obtained by 
foreign alliances, or by the gratification 
experienced in the service of idols, they 
had found so mach to uphold them that 
they had not been in utter despair, and 
had not been led to seek God. Andthe 
passage may teach the general truth, 
that notwithstanding all the trials and 
disappointment of life, still sinners find 
so much comfort in the ways of sin that 
they are not utterly prostrated and over- 
whelmed in despair. ‘They still find 
the “life of their hand in them.” Ifa 
plan fails, they repeat it, or they try 
another. In the pursuits of ambition, 
of wealth, and of fashion, notwithstand- 
ing all the expense, and irksomeness, 
and disappointment, and care, they find 
a kind of pleasure which sustains them, 
and enough success to prompt them to 
renewed efforts and to keep them from 
returning to God. Itis this imperfect 
pleasure and success which the world 
gives amidst all its disappointments, and 
this hope of less diminished joys, and 
more ample success in schemes of gain, 
and pleasure, and ambition, that sustains 
the votaries of this world in their career, 
and keeps them from seeking the favor 
of God, and the pure and unmingled 
pleasures of religion. When the world 
becomes all gloom, and disappointment, 
and care, then there is felt the necessi 

of a better portion, and the mind 
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11. And of whom hast thou 
been afraid or feared, that thou 
hast lied, and hast not remem- 
bered me, nor laid z to thy heart? 
have © not I held my peace even 

g Ps. 50. 21. 
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of old, and thou fearest me not ? 
12. I will declare thy righte- 
ousness, and thy works; for they 
shall not profit thee. 
13. When thou criest, let thy 
companies deliver thee; but the 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
11. And whom hast thou so venerated and feared that thou hast proved 


false, 


And hast not remembered me, nor laid it to heart ? 
Is it not that I have been silent, and for a long time, 


That thou dost not fear me ? 


12. I will now declare thy righteousness, 
And thy works shall not profit thee. 


13. 


When thou criest, let thy throngs [of allies and idols] deliver thee ;— 


But the wind shall carry them all away, 
A breath shall take them off ;— 





turned to God. Or when, as is more 
common, the mind becomes convinced 
that all the joys which the world can 
give—allowing the utmost limit to what 
is said by its friends of its powers—are 
poor and trifling compared with the 
joys which flow from the eternal friend- 
ship of God, then the blessings of 
salvation are sought with a full heart; 
and then man comes and consecrates 
the fulness of his energies and his im- 
mortal vigor to the service of the God 
that made him. 

11. And of whom hast thou been afraid. 
The sense of this verse is exceedingly 
obscure. The design is evidently to 
reprove the Jews for the course which 
they had been pursuing in practising 
idolatry, and in seeking the alliance of 
foreign powers. And the main scope 
of the passage scems to be, to state that 
all this was proof that they did not fear 
God. Their conduct did not originate 
from any reverence for him, or any re- 
spect to his commands. And the ques- 
tion, “of whom hast thou been afraid,” 
seems to mean that they had not been 
afraid of God. They had not reverenced 
bim. If they had had any reverence 
for any being or object that had led to 
the course which they had pursued, it 
was not the fearof God, | That thou 
hast lied. That thou hast been false 
and unfaithful to God. The image is 


here kept up of unfaithfulness to the 
marriage vow, vs. 5—8. J And hast 
not remembered me. The proof of this 
was, that they had fallen into idolatry, 
and had sought the alliance and friend- 
ship of foreign powers. § Have not I 
held my peace, &c. The idea here seems 
to be, that God had been silent a long 
time, and they had therefore been em- 
boldencd to sin. He had not come out 
with heavy judgments; he had, as it 
were, connived at their apostasy and 
infidelity, and they had thus cast off the 
fear of him, and given themselves 
wholly to idolatry and sin. Comp. 
Eccl. viii. 11. God had been patient 
and forbearing, and the result was that 
they had cast off his authority, and 
despised his government, and given 
their hearts to a corrupt and debasing 
idolatry. 

12. I will declare thy righteousness. 
This is evidently spoken ironically. 
The sense is, “you have been relying 
on your own plans. You have devoted 
yourselves to idols, and you have sought 
the aid of foreigners. J will now an- 
nounce to you the true nature of the 
deliverance which they can bring to 
you.” This is done in the following 
verse. . 

13. When thou criest. That is, when 
you are in trouble, and feel your need 
of help. J Let thy compantes deliver 
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wind shall carry them all away; 
vanity shall take them: but 
he © that putteth his trust in me 
shall possess the land, and shall 
inherit my holy mountain; 

h Ps. 37. 3,9. 


ISAIAT. 


(B.C. 690. 
14. And shall say, Cast ye up, 


cast ye up, prepare the way, take 
up the stumblingblock ‘ out of 
the way of my people. 


¢1 Cor. 1. 23. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


But he that trusteth in me shall inherit the land, 
And shall possess my holy mountain. 


14. And it shall be said, 


“ Cast up; cast up; prepare the way ; 
“ Remove every obstruction from the road of my people.” 





thee. The word here used (¥137) means, 
properly, a gathering; a throng; col- 
lection. Here it refers either to the 
throngs of idols which they had collected 
and on which they relied; or to the 
collection of foreigners which they had 
summoned to their assistance, and on 
which they depended. The idea is, 
that if men trust to other objects for aid 
than the arm of God, they will be left 
in the day of trial to such miserable 
assistance as they can render them. 
€ But the wind shall carry, &e. They 
shall be like the protection or dwellings 
which men seek which the wind sweeps 
away. The Saviour expresses a similar 
sentiment in Matt. vii. 26, 27. q Vanity 
shall take them. Lowth and Noyes, “a 
breath shall take them off.” The word 
San, hebhél, properly, means a breath, a 
breathing; and probably denotes here a 
gentle breeze, the slightest breath of air, 
denoting the entire instability of the 
objects on which they trusted when 
they could be so easily swept off. 
G Shall possess the land. The assurances 
of the favor and friendship of God are 
nsually expressed in this way. Comp. 
Note, ch. xlix. 8, see Ps. xxxvii. 11. 
“The meek shall inherit the earth,” 
comp. Matt. v. 5; Ps. Ixix. 35, 36. 
@ And shall inherit my holy mountain. 
In Jerusalem, That is, they shall be 
admitted to elevated spiritual privileges 
and joys—as great as if they had pos- 
session of a portion of the mount on 
which the temple was built, and were 
permitted to dwell there. 

14. And she*' say. Lowtb, “ then 


will I say.” Noyes, “ men will say.” 
The word 7px seems to be used here 
tmpersonally, and to mean, “ one shall 
say,” i. e., it shall be said. The LAX 
and the Syriac render it, ‘‘ they shall 
say.” The idea is, that the obstacles 
should be removed from the path of 
those who put their trust in God. The 
language is derived from the return 
from the exile, as if persons should go 
before them, and should cry “ cast ye 
up,” &c.; oras if the cry of the people all 
along their journey shou!d be, “‘ remove 
the obstacles to their return.” 4 Cast ye 
up, cast yc up, &e. That is, prepare the 
road, remove the obstacles; level the 
hills; take up any obstruction out of 
the way. Comp. Note, ch. xxxv. 8; 
xl. 3,4. This cry is often heard before 
the coming of a distinguished prince 
or conqueror in the East. The Rev. 
Joseph Wolf stated in a Lecture in 
Philadelphia, (Sept 18, 1837), that on 
entering Jerusaiem from the west, in 
the direction of Gaza, the road for a 
considerable distance from Jerusalem 
was so full of stones that it was ime 
practicable to ride, and those who were 
entering the city were obliged to dis- 
mount. When the Pacha (Ibrahim, 
son of Mohammed Ali), approached 
Jerusalem, it was customary for a 
considerable number of laborers to go 
before him, and remove the stones fr m 
the way. This was done amidst a con- 
stant cry, ‘ Cast up, cast up the way. 
Remove the stones, remove the stones.’ 
Ard on a placard, or standard, it was 
written, “The Pacha is coming,” aud 
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15. For thus saith the high and 
lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is Holy; I dwell in 
the high and * holy place, with 


& Zech. 2. 13. 
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him also ! that its of a contrite 


and humble spirit, to revive ™ the 
spirit of the humble, and to re- 


vive the heart of the contrite ones, 


{Ps. 34.18, 138.6. ch. 66.1, 2. 
m Matt. 5. 4, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
15, For thus saith the high and the exalted One; 
Inhabiting gio and whose name is The Holy One; 


I dwell in the hig 


and holy place, 


And with him also that is contrite and of a humble spirit; 
To revive the spirit of the humble, 
And to revive the heart of the contrite. 





everywhere the cry was heard, ‘t The | ficient. 


emer en 


The sense is, that he who is 


Pacha is coming, the Pacha is coming; | here spoken of is, by way of eminence, 


cast up the way; remove the stunes.”’ 


15. For thus saith, The design cf 
this verse is, to furnish the assurance 
that the promises made to the people of 
God should certainly be accomplished. 
It was not to be presumed that he was 
so high and lofty that he did not con- 
descend to notice the affairs of men; 
but though he in fact dwelt in eternity, 
ye he also had his abode in the human 
heart. Many of the ancient heathens 
supposed that God was so lofty that he 
did not condescend to notice human 
affairs. This was the view of the Epi- 
cureans (see Note on Acts xvil. 18); 
and the belief extensively prevailed in 
the Oriental world, that God had com- 
mitted the management of the affairs of 
men to inferior beings which he had 
created. ‘This was the basis of the 
Gnostic philosophy. According to this, 
God reposed far in the distant heavens, 
and was regardless of the affairs and 
plans of mortals, and personally uncon- 
cerned in the government of this lower 
world. . But the Bible reveals a very 
different being. True, he is vast and 
illimitable in his existence and perfec- 
tions. But at the same time he is the 
most condescending of all beings. Ile 
dwells with men; and he delights in 
making his abode with the penitent and 
the contrite. Y The high and lofty One. 
One MS. reads “ JEHOVAH,” before 
“ saith,” and Lowth has adopted the 
reading. But the authority is not suf- 

VOL, Il. 


| THE high and lofty One; the most high 
and the most exalted Being iu the uni- 
verse. He is so far above all creatures 
of all ranks that it is not needful to 
specify his name in order to designate 
him. No one can he compared with 
him; no one so nearly approaches bim 
that there can be any danger of con- 
founding him with other beings. { Zhat 
tnhabiteth eternity. Comp. Note, ch. 1x. 6. 
The word “eternity” here evidently 
stands in contrast with the “ contrite 
and humble spirit;” and it seems to be 
used to denote the elevated place of an 
eternal dwelling, or heaven. He dwells 
not only among men, but he dwells in 
eternity—where time is unknown—in a 
world where succession is not marked 
—and long before the interminable 
duration was broken in upon by the 
revolutions of years and days. Whose 
name is holy. See Notes onch.i.4; Xxx. 
11; xl 14; xliii. 3, 14, 15; xlvii 4. YZ 
dwellin the high and holy place. Inheaven 
—uniformly represented as far exalted 
above the earth, as a holy place, and as 
the peculiar home or dwelling-place of 
God. Thus inch, Ixiii. 15, heaven is 
called the habitation of the holiness and 
glory of Jenovan. §& Wirth him also 
that is of a contrite and humb-e spirit. 
The word “contrite,” x27, means, pro- 
perly, that which is broken, crushed, 
beaten small, trodden down. Here it 
denotes a soul that is borne down with 
a sense of sin and unworthivess; & 
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16. For "I will not contend for 
ever, neither will I be always 
m Ps. 103.9. Mic. 7. 18. 


ISAIAH. 
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wroth: for the spirit should fail 
before me, and the souls which I 
have made. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


16. For I will not contend for ever, 


Nor will I be an 
For the spirit be 


ary always ; 
ore me would fail, 


And the souls which I have created. 





heart that is, as it were, crushed under 
a superincumbent weight of guilt. See 
Ps. xxxiv. 18; exxxvilil. 6. Zo re- 
vive the spirit, &c. Literally, “ to 
make alive.” The sense is, he imparts 
spiritual life and comfort. He is to 
them what refreshing rains and genial 
suns and dews are to a drooping plant. 
16. For I will not contend for ever. 
I will not be angry with my people for 
ever, nor always refuse to pardon and 
comfort them. See Ps. ciii. 9. This is 
to be regarded as having been primarily 
addressed to the Jews in their long and 
painful exile in Babylon. It is, how- 
ever, couched in general language, and 
the idea is, that although God would 
punish his people for their sins, yet that 
his wrath would not be perpetual. If 
they were his children, he would visit 
them again in mercy, and would restore 
to them his favor. For the spirit 
should fail before me, &c. Critics have 
taken a great deal of pains on this part 
of the verse, which they suppose to be 
very obscure. The simple meaning 
seems to be, that if God should continue 
his anger against men they would be 
consumed. The human soul could not 
endure a long-continued controversy 
with God. Its power would fail; its 
strength decay ; it must sink to destruc- 
tion. As God did not intend this in 
regard to his own people; as he meant 
that his chastisements should not be for 
their destruction, but for their salva- 
tion; and as he knew how much they 
could bear, and how much they needed; 
he would lighten the burden, and re- 
store them to his favor. And the truth 
taught here is, that if we are his chit- 
dren we are safe. Vie may suffer 
much and long. We may suffer so 


ow 


much, that it seems scarcely .ossible 
that we should endure more. But he 
knows how much we can bear, and he 
will lighten the burden, and remove the 
load so that we shall not be utterly 
crushed. <A similar sentiment is found 
in the two following elegant passages of 
the Psalms, which are evidently parallel 
to this, and express the same idea: 

But he, being full of compassion, 

nOtenye their iniquity, and destroyed them 

not: 

Yea, many a time turned he his anger away, 

And did not stir up all his wrath: 

For he remembered that they were but flesh ; 


A wind that passeth away, and returneth not 
again. Ps. Ixxviii. 38, 39. 


He will not always chide; 
Neither will he keep his anger for ever. 
Like as a father pitieth his children, 
So the Lorp pitietn tnem that fear him: 
For he knowetn our frame ; 
He remembereth that we are dust. 

Ps. ciii. 9, 13, 14. 


The Hebrew word which is here ren- 
dered ‘should fail,” moy yatiph, means, 
properly, to cover, as with a garment; or 
to envelope with anything, as darkness, 
Then it is used in the sense of having 
the mind covered or muffled up with 
sorrow; and means, to languish, to be 
faint. or feeble; to fad. Thus it is 
used in Lam. ii. 11, 12,19; Ps, Ixi, 2; 
exlii. 3; Jonah ii. 7; Ps. cvii. 5. Other 
interpretations of this verse may be 
seen in Rosenmiiller; but the above 
seems to be the true sense. According 
to this, it furnishes ground of encourage- 
ment and comfort to all the children of 
God who are afflicted. No sorrow will 
be sent which they wii] not be able t« 
endure; no calamity, which will not be 
finally for their own good. At the 
same time it is a passage full of alarm to 
the sinner. How can he contend for 
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17. For the iniquity of his ° 
ecovetousness was I wroth, and 
smote him: I hid me, and was 
wroth, and he went on ! frowardly 
in the way of his heart. 


o Jer. 6. 13. 1 turning away. 
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18. I have seen his ways, and 
will P heal him: I will lead him 
also, and restore comforts unto 
him and to his mourners. 

19. I create the fruit ° of the 


p Jer. 30.17; 33.6. Hos. 14.4. 
q Hos. 14.2. Heb. 13.15. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
17. For the guilt of his covetousness was I angry, 
And I smote him, hiding myself, and I was wroth ; 
But yet he went on perversely in the way of his heart. 


18. 
I will be his guide, 


I have seen his ways, yet will I heal him ; 


And I will restore consolation to him and to his mourners. 


19. 


I create the fruit of the lips :— 


Peace, Peace—to him that is afar off, and to him that is near, 
Saith Jenovau; and [ will heal him. 


ever with God? How can he struggle 
always with the Almighty? And what 
must be the state in that dreadful world 
where God shall contend for ever with 
the soul, and where all its powers shall 
be crushed beneath the vengeance of 
his eternal arm ! 

17. For the iniquity of his covetous- 
ness. The guilt of his avarice; that is, 
of the Jewish people. The word here 
rendered “ covetousness,” yy3, means, 
plunder, rapine, prey; then, unjust 
gains, or lucre from bribes, 1 Sam. viii. 
3; Isa. xxxiil, 15; or by any other 
means. Here the sense is, that one of 
the prevailing sins of the Jewish people, 
which drew upon them the divine ven- 

eance, was avarice, or the love of gain. 

robably this was especially manifest 
in the readiness with which those who 
dispensed justice received bribes. Comp. 
ch. it. 7; see also Jer. vi. 13, ‘“ For 
from the least of them even unto the 
greatest of them, every one is given to 
covetousness.” ] And smote him. That 
is, I brought heavy judgments on the 
Jewish people. | r hid me. I with- 
drew the evidences of my presence, and 


the tokens of my favor, and left them to 
themselves. sf And he went on fro- 
wardly, &c. arg., “turning away.” 


That is, abandoned by me, the Jewish 
people declined from my service and 
sunk deeper into sin. ‘he idea here 


is, that if God withdraws from his 
people, such is their tendency to de- 
pravity, that they will wander away 
from him, and sink deeper in guilt—a 
truth which is manifest in the experience 
of individuals as well as of communities 
and churches. 


18. I have seen his ways. That is, 
either his ways of sin, or of repentance, 
Most probably it means the former; 
and the idea is, that God had seen how 
prone his people were to sin, and that 
he would now interpose and restore 
them. He would correct their prone- 
ness to sin against him, and he would 
remove from them the judgments which 
had been brought upon them in conse- 
quence of their crimes. And will 
heal him, That is, I will pardon and 
restore him. Sin in the Scriptures is 
often represented as a disease, and par- 
don and salvation as a healing of the 
disease, Jer. xxxill. 6; 2 Chron. vit, 14; 
Ps. xli. 4; Jer. iti, 22; xvii. 14; Hos. 
xiv. 4; Note, Isa. vi. 10. | And @ his 
mourners. To the pious portion that 
mourned over their sin; or to the na- 
tion which would sigh in their long and 
painful captivity in Babylon. 

19. I create the fruit of the lips. The 
Chaldee and Syriac render this, “ the 
words of the lips.” The “fruit” of the 
lips is that which the lips produce; that 
is, words; and the reference here is 
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lips; Peate, peace to him thatis| 20. But the wicked are like the 
far ¥ off, and to Aim that is near, troubled sea, when it cannot * rest, 
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saith the Lorp; 
him. 
gr Eph, 2. 13, 17. 


and I will heal | 
dirt. 
| 


whose waters cast up mire and 


aPr. 4. 16, 27. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


20. But the w'cked are like the troubled sea, 
For it can have no rest; 
And its wave; cast up mire and dirt. 


a 


doubtless to offerings of praise and 
thanksgiving. See Heb. xiil. 15, whcre 
the phrase, cap7o¢ yetliwy, * fruit of 
the lips,” is explained to mean praise. 
Comp. Hos. xiv. 2, where the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ we will render the calves of the 
lips,” means that they would offer 
praise. The sense here is, that God 
gave occasion for offerings of praise. 
He bestowed such blessings as made 
thanksgiving proper, and thus he 
‘created the fruit of the lips.” 
@ Peace, peace, &c. The great sub- 
ject of the thanksgiving would be peace. 
The peace here referred to, probably, 
had a primary reference to the cessation 
of the calamities which would soon 
overwhelm the Jewish nation, and their 
restoration again to their own land, in 
peace and prosperity. But the whole 
strain of the passage also shows that 
the prophet had a more general truth in 
his view, and that he refers to that 
peace which should diffuse joy among 
all who were far off, and those who 
were nigh. Paul evidently alludes to 
this passage In Eph. ii. 14—17. ‘Thus 
understood, the more general reference 
ds to the peace which the Messiah would 
introduce, and which would lay the 
foundation for universal rejoicing and 

aise. Comp. Noteson ch. ix. 5; ii. 4. 
Wr. him that is fur off. Applied by 
the Apostle Paul to the Gentiles, who 
are represented as having been far off 
from God, or as aliens and strangers to 
him. Eph. it. 17. They were to be 
admitted to his favor and friendship as 
well as the Jews, and were, like them, 
to enjoy the peace which the gospel 
would impart. | And to him that is 
near. That is, to the Jewish people 








(Eph. ii. 17), represented as having 
been comparatively near to God in the 
enjoyment of religious privileges. 

20. But the wicked. Whether near or 
afar off. All who are transgressors of 
the law, and who remain unpardoned. 
The design of this is to contrast their 
condition with that of those who should 
enjoy peace. The proposition is there- 
fore of the most general character. All 
the wicked are like the troubled sea. 
Whether prosperous or otherwise ; rich 
or poor; bond or free; old or young; 
whether in Christian, in civil'zed, or in 
barbarous lands; whether a northern or 
southern sun has shone upon them; 
whether living in palaces, in caves, or 
in tents; whether in the splendour of 
cities, or in places far remote; ALL are 
like the troubled sea. | Are like the 
troubled sea. The agitated (v3), 
ever-moving and restless sea. The sea 
is always in motion, and is never en- 
tirely calm. Often also it is lashed into 
foam, and heaves with wild commotion. 
{ When it cannot rest. Vowth renders 
this, “for it never can be at rest.” 
Noyes, “that can have no rest.” The 
Hebrew is stronger than our transla- 
tion. It means that there is no possi- 
bility of its being at rest; it is unadle to 
be still—tyy ) upto >. The LXX 
render it, “but the wicked are tossed 
like waves — xAvdwro8noovrat — and 
are not able to beatrest.” The idea, as 
it seems to me, is not exactly that which 
seems to be conveyed by our translation, 
that the wicked are, like the sea, occa 
sionally agitated by a storm and driven 
by wild commotion, but that, like the 
ocean, they are never at rest. There is 
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never any peace, as there is no peace to 
the restless waters of the mighty deep. 
G Whose waters. They who have stood 
on the shores of the ocean and seen the 
waves — especially in a storm—foam, 
and rolJ, and dash on the beach, will be 
able to appreciate the force of this beau- 
tiful figure, and cannot but have a vivid 
image before them of the unsettled and 
agitated bosoms of the guilty. The 
figure which is here used to denote the 
want of peace in the bosom of a wicked 
man is likewise beautifully employed by 
Ovid :-— 
** Cumgue sit hibernis agitatum fluctibus 
eequor, 
Pectora sunt ipso turbidiora mari.” 
Taist. i. x. 33. 

The agitation and commotion of the 
sinner here referred to, relates to such 
things as the following: (1.) There is 
no permanent happiness or enjoyment. 
There is no reconciliation with God. 
There is nocalmness of soul in the con- 
templation of the divine perfections, and 
of the glorics of the future world. 
There is no substantial and permanent 
peace furnished by wealth, splendor, 
business, pleasure; by the pride, pomp, 
and flattery of the world. All leave the 
soul unsatisfied, or dissatisfied ; all leave 
it unprotected against the influence of 
raginz passion, and the rebukes of con- 
science, and the fear of heil. ‘There is 
nothing, there can be nothing, which 
the gaiety, fashion, splendor, and wealth 
of this world can furnish which can be 
permanent in its nature, or which can 
fill the mind with substantial peace and 
joy. (2 ) Raging passions. The sinner 
is under their influence, and they may 
be compared to the wild and tumultuous 
waves of the ocean. ‘Thus the bosoms 
of the wicked are agitated with the con- 
flicting passions of pride, envy, malice, 
lust, ambition, and revenge. These 
leave no peace in the bosom; they make 
peace impossible. It is only when these 
passions are subdued that there can be 
calmness of spirit; and these are effec- 
tually subdued only under the influence 
of religion. Men may learn in some 
degree to control them by the influence 
of philosophy; ora pride of character 
and respect to their station and reputa- 
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tion may enable them in some degree to 
restrain them, but they are like the 
smothered fires of the voleano, or like 
the momentary calm of the ocean, that a 
gust of wind may soon lash into foain. 
To restrain them is not to subdue them ; 
for no man can tell how soon he may 
be excited by anger, or how soon the 
smothered fires of Just may burn. 
(3.) Conscience. Nothing more re 
sembies an agitated ocean casting up 
mire and dirt, than a soul agitated by 
the recollections of past guilt. A deep, 
dark cloud seems to overhang it; the 
lightnings play, and the thunder rolls 
along the sky, and thc waves heave with 
wild commotion. S» it is with the bosom 


lofthe sinner. Though there may be a 


temporary suspension of the rebulces o: 
conscience, yet there is no permanent 
peace. The soul cannot rest; and in 
some way or other the recolections of 
guilt will be excited, and the bosom 
thrown into turbid and wild agitation. 
(4.) The fear of judgment and of ‘hell. 
Many a sinner has no rest day or night, 
from the fear of future wrath. His 
troubled mind looks onward, and ke 
sees nothing to anticipate but the wrath 
of God and the horrors of an eternal 
hell. How invaluable is religion! All 
these commotions are stilled by the voice 
of pardoning mercy, as the billows of 
the deep were hushed by the voice of 
Jesus. How much do we owe to relies 
gion! Had it not been for this, there 
had been no peace in this world. Every 
bosom would have been agitated with 
tumultuous passion; every heart would 
have quailed with the fear of hell, 
How diligently should we seek the in- 
fluence of religion! We all have raging 
passions to he subdued. We all have 
consciences that may be troubled with 
the recollections of past guilt. We 
are all travelling to the bar of God, 
and have reason to apprehend the storms 
of vengeance. We all must soon lie 
down on beds of death ; and in all these 
scenes there is nothing that can give 
permanent and solid peace but the reli- 
gion of the Redeemer. Ob, that stills all 
the agitation of a troubled soul; l3ys 
every billow of tumultuous passion Co 
rest; calms all the conflicts of a guilty 
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21. There is no * peace, saith | my God, to the wicked. 


¢ 2 Kings 9. 22. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
21. There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked. 





bosom ; reveals God, reconciled through 
a Redeemer, to our souls; and removes 
all the anticipated terrors of a bed of 
death, and of the approach to the judg- 
ment-bar. Peacefully the Christian can 
die—not like the troubled sinner, when 
he leaves the world with a bosom agi- 
tated like the stormy ocean—but as 
peacefully as the gentle ripple dies away 
en the beach. 
« How blest the righteous when they die, 
When holy souls retire to rest ! 


How mildly beams the closing eye, 
How gently heaves the expiring breast ! 


“ 80 fades a summer cloud away ; 
So sinks the gale when storms are o’er: 
Bo gently shuts the eye of day: 
So dies a wave along the shore.” 
BaRrBAvp. 
21. There is no peace, &c. See Note 


on ch. xlviii. 22. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 
ANALYSIS. 


The design of this chapter is very 
apparent. It is to reprove the Jews for 
a vain dependence on the performance 
of the ontward forms of religion. The 
mation is represented as diligent in the 
performance of the external rites of 
their religion, and as expecting to avert 
the divine judgments by the perform- 
ance of those rites. They are repre- 
sented as filled with amazement, that 
though they were thus diligent and 
faithful, yet they had no tokens of the 
divine approbation, but were left as if 
forsaken by God. The main scope of 
the chapter is to show the reason why 
their religious services met with no 
tokens of the divine acceptance, and 
the way in which they might obtain his 
favor, and the blessings which would 
follow the proper performance of their 
duties. 

It is not certainly known to what pe- 
riod the prophet refers, whether to the 
Jews in his own time, or to the Jews 
regarded as in Babylon. Rosenmiller 


supposes that the reference is wholly to 
the Jews suffering in their captivity, 
and practising their religious rites with 
a view of obtaining the divine favor 
and a release. He argues this because 
there is no reference here to sacrifices, 
but merely to fasting, and the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath—duties which they 
could perform even when far away from 
the temple, and from the:r own land. 
But it seems more probable that the re- 
ference here to fasting is designed as an 
instance or spec'men of the character of 
the people; and that this is made so 
prominent because they abounded so 
much in it, and were so hypocritical in 
its observance. It is possible that it was 
composed at or near the time of some of 
the public fasts during the reign of 
Manasseh; and that the fact that the 
external rites of religion were observed 
amidst the abominations of that wicked 
reign roused the indignation of the pro- 
phet, and led him to pour forth this se- 
vere reproof of the manner in which 
they approached God. 

The chapter comprises the following 
subjects: 

I. A direction to the prophet openly 
and boldly to reprove the sins of the 
nation, ver. 1. 

II. The fact that the Jewish people 
were regular and diligent in the ob- 
servance of the external duties of reli- 
gion, and that they expected the divine 
favor on the ground of those observ- 
ances, vs. 2, 3. 

(a.) They were abundant in those 
duties, as if they were the most 
religious people on earth, ver. 2. 

(6.) They were amazed that they 
had no more proofs of the divine 
favor and acceptance, ver. 3. First 


part. 

Ill. The prophet states the reason 

why their excessive and punctual reli- 

gious duties had not been accepted or 

followed with the divine favor and bless- 
ing, ver. 3, last clause, vs. 4, 5. 
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1. Cry ! aloud, spare not, lift 
up thy voice like a trumpet, and 
1 with the throat, 
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shew my people their transgres- 
sion, and the house of Jacob their 


s1N8, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


1, Cry aloud, spare not; 
Like a trumpet lift up thy voice, 
And show my people their transgression, 
And the house of Jacob their sins. 





(a,) They still continued their heavy 
exactions on others, and made 
everything tributary to their own 
pleasure, ver. 3. 

(d.) They did it for strife and debate; 
with hoarse contentions and angry 
passions, ver. 4. 

(c.) It was with an affected and hy- 
pocritical seriousness and solem- 
nity, not as a proper expression of 
adeep sense of sin, but in order 
that they might appear to men to 
fast, ver. 5. 

IV. The prophet states the true ways 
in which the favor of God might be 
obtained, and the happy results which 
would follow the proper observance of 
his commands, and the proper discharge 
of the duties of religion, vs. 6—14. 

(1.) The proper mode of fasting, and 
the happy results, vs. 6—9. 

(a.) The kind of fasting which God 
had chosen, vs. 6, 7. It was to 
Joose the bands of wickedness, and 
undo the heavy burden, and let the 
oppressed go free, and to aid the 

oor and needy. 

(b.) The consequences of this, vs. 8, 9. 

Their light should break forth as 

the morning, and the nation should 

prosper, and their prayers should 
be heard. 

(2.) The special duty of removing the 
sone of oppression, and of regarding 

poor and the oppressed, and the 

consequences, vs. 9—12. 

(a@.) The duty. God requires the yoke 
of oppression to be put away, and 
the oppressed and the poor to be 
regarded by his people. Ver. 9, 
last clause, and ver. 10. 

(6.) The conscqueaces which would 


JSollow from this, vs. 10—12. Their 
light should rise in obscurity, and 
their darkness should be as noon- 
day; JEHOVAH would be their 
guide, and the waste places should 
be repaired, and the desolations 
should cease. 

(3.) The duty of keeping the Sabbath, 
and the consequences, vs. 13, 14. 
(a.) The duty, ver. 13. They were 
to cease to do their own pleasure, 
and to call it holy, and to regard it 

with delight. 

(6.) The consequences, ver. 14. They 
should then find delight in the 
service of JEHOVAH; and they 
should ride upon the high places 
of the earth, and be abundantly 
blessed and prospered. 


1. Cry aloud. Marg., “ With the 
throat:” that is, says Gesenius, with 
open throat: with fall voice coming 
from the throat and breast; while one 
who speaks low uses only the lips and 
the tongue. 1 Sam. 1.13. The Chaldee 
here introduces the word prophet. “O 
prophet, cry aloud.” Saadias renders 
it, ‘““He (God) said to me,” &c. The 
LXX render it, “Cry with strength,” 
iy toxvi. GY Spare not. That is, de 
not spare, or restrain the voice. Let it 
be full, and loud, and shag q Lift 
up thy voice like a trumpet. Speak loud 
and distinct, so that the language of 
reproof may be heard. The sense is, 
the people are insensible and stupid. 
They need something to rouse them to 
a sense of their guilt. Go and proclaim 
it so that all may hear. Speak not ip 
whispers, speak not to a part; but 
speak so earnestly that their attention 
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2. Yet * they seek me daily, 
and delight to know my ways, as 
a nation that did righteousness, 

a Deut. 5. 28, 29, 
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and forsook not the ordinance of 
their God: they ask of me the or- 
dinances of justice; they take dc- 
lizht in approaching to God. 


NEW TRANSLATION 


2. Yet me, day by day, they seek ; 
And the knowledge of my ways they delight in, 
4\s a nation that hath done righteousness, 
And hath not forsaken the ordinance of their God. 
They enquire of me concerning the ordinances of righteousness, 
In drawing nigh to God they take delight. 





will be arrested; speak so that all shall 
hear. Comp. Note, ch. x1.9. And 
shew my people, &c. This either refers 
to the Jewish people in the time of 
the prophet; or to the same people in 
their exile in Babylon; or to the people 
of God in subsequent times, after the 
coming of the Messiah. Vitringa sup- 
poses that the latter is the trae inter- 
pretation, and especially that it refers 
to the nominally Christian church when 
it should have sunk into the sins and 
formalities of the Papacy, and that the 
direction here is to the true ministers 
of God to proclaim the sins of a cor- 
rupt and degenerate church. The main 
Treason assigned by him for this is, that 
there is no reference here to the temple, 
to the sacrifices, or to the idolatry 
which was the prevailing sin in the 
time of Manasseh. Rosenmiiller, for 
@ similar reason, supposes that it refers 
to the Jews in Babylon. But it has 
already been remarked (see the analysis 
to the chapter) that this reason does 
not appear to be satisfactory. It is 
true that there is no reference here to 
the temple or to sacrifices, and it may 
be true that the main sin of the nation 
in the time of Manasseh was idolatry. 
But it is also true that formality and 
hypocrisy were prominent sins, and 
that these deserved reproof. It is true 
that while they adhered to the public 
forms of religion, the heart was not in 
them; and that while they relied on 
those forms, and were surprised that 
the divine favor was not manifested to 
them on account of their observance, 
there was a good reason why that 


favor was withheld, and it was impor- 
tant that that reason should be stated 
clearly and fully. Their formality and 
hypocrisy, and the prevalence of op- 
pression and injustice, even amidst the 
scrupulous observance of religious rites, 
were a sufficient reason why the divine 
favor was withheld. I incline, there- 
fore, to the opinion that the reference 
here is to the times of the prophet him- 
self, and that the subject of rebuke is 
the formality, hypocrisy, and prevalent 
sins of the reign of Manasseh. 

2. Yet they seek me daily. ‘The whole 
description here is appropriate to the 
character of formalists and hypocrites; 
and the idea is, that they will not 
intermit the forms of religious service. 
Public worship by sacrifice was cele- 
brated daily in the temple, and this 
was not intermitted. It is not impro- 
bable also that they kept up the re- 
gular daily service in their dwellings, 
{| And deliyht to know my ways. Pro- 
bably this means, they profess to delight 
to know the ways of God: i. e, his 
commands, truths, requirements, &c. 
A hypocrite has no true and real de- 
light in the service of God or in his 
truth, but it is true at the same time 
that there may be a great deal of pro- 


essed interest in the ways of God. 


There may be a great deal of busy and 
bustling solicitude about the order of 
religious services; the external orga- 
nization of the church; the ranks of 
the clergy; and the claims of a liturgy. 
There may be a great deal of pleasure 
in theological discussion; in the meta- 
physics of theology; in the defence of 
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3. Wherefore > have we fasted, ledge? Behold, in the day of 
say they, and thou seest not? your fast ye find pleasure, and 
wherefore have we afflicted © our exact all your ! labours. 
soul, and thou takest no know- 


b Mal. 3. 14. c Lev. 16. 29. 1 griefs, or, things wherewith ye grieve ug 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


3. Why have we fasted, and thou seest not ? 
Why have we afflicted our soul, and thou dost not regard it? 
Behold, in the day of your fasting you pursae your pleasure, 
And rigorously exact all your demands. 





what is deemed orthodoxy. There | tating the death of their own Messiah, 
may be a great deal of pleasure in the | and were actually engaged ina plot to 
mere music of devotion. There may : secure his crucifixion! John xix. 28. 
be pleasure in the pleasant woice of a And it is often the case that hypocrites 
preacher, and in his eloquence, and the | are most scrupulous and conscientious 
power of his arguments. And there ' about forms just as they are meditating 
may bea great deal of pleasure in the | some plan of enormous guilt, and ag 
triumphs of party; the advancement of | they are accomplishing some scheme 
the denomination to which we are at- of deep depravity. 4 They take de- 
tached ; the conversion of men, not from | light in approaching to God. ‘There is 
sin, but from a side opposite to us, and : a pleasure which even a hypocrite has 
not to holiness and to God, but to our; in the services of religion; and we 
party and denomination. ‘I'rue delight ; should not conclude that becuuse we 
in religion is in religion itself; in the ' find pleasure in prayer and praise, that 
service of God as such, and because it , therefore we are truly pious. Our plea- 
is holy. It is not mere pleasure in | sure may arise from a great many other 
creeds, and liturgies, and theological ' sources than any just views of God or 
discussions, and in the triumph of our of his truth, or any evidence that we 
cause, nor evcn in the triumph of Chris- ; have that we are truly his friends. 

thanity as a mere parly measure; but it; 3. Wherefore have we fasted, say they. 
is delight in God as he is, in his holy | They had fasted much, evidently with 
service, and in his truth. § Asana-, the hope and expectation of delivere 
tion that did riyhteousness. As if they | ing themselves from impending cala- 
were a holy people; as a people would | mities, and securing the divine favor. 
do who really loved the ways of righte' They are here introduced as saying that 
ousness, | They ask of me the ordi- they had been disappointed. God had 
nances of justice. ‘Their priests and not interposed as they had expected. 


prophets consult about the laws and 
anstitutions of religion as if they were 
really afraid of violating the divine 
commands. At the same time that they 
are full of oppression, strife, debate, 
and wickedness, they are scrupulously 
careful about violating any of the com- 
mands pertuining to the rites of reli- 
gion. The same people were subse- 
quently so conscientious that they did 
not dare to enter the judgment-hall of 
Pilate, lest they should disqualify them- 
selves trom partaking of the Passover, 
at the same time that they were medi- 


Chagrined and mortified, they now 
complain that he had not noticed their 
very conscientious and faithful regard 
for the duties of religion. And 
thow seest not? All had been im vain. 
Calamities still impended; judgments 
threatened; and there were no tokens 
of the divine approbation. Hypocrites 
depend on their fastings and prayers 
as laying God under obligation to inter- 
fere and save them. If God does not 
interpose, they complain and murmur. 
When fasting is the result of a humble 
and broken heart, it is acceptable; when 
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4, Behold, ye fast for strife and | debate, and to smite “ with the 


d@ )\ Kings 21, 12. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


4. Behold, for contention and strife do 


fast, 


And for smiting with the fist of wickedness. 


ae ee wet 


it is instituted as a means of purchasing 
the divine favor, and as laying God 
under obligation, it will excite his dis- 
pleasure, and can be followed by no 
happy result to the soul. ( Have we 

wcted our soul, By fasting. Twenty- 
one MSS. (six ancient), says Lowth, 
have this in the plural number—“ our 
souls”—and so the LXX, Chald., and 
Vulg. The sense is not materially 
affected, however. It is evident here 
that they regarded their numerous fast- 
ings, and the voluntary pain which they 
thus inflicted on themselves, as laying 
the foundation of a claim on the favor 
of God, and that they were disposed 
to complain when that claim was not 
acknowledged. Fasting, like other reli- 
gious duties, is proper; but in that, as 
in all other services of religion, there 
is danger of supposing that we bring 
God ander obligation, and that we are 
laying the foundation of a claim to his 
favor. | Thou takest no knowledge? 
Thou dost not regard our numerous acts 
of fasting and self-denial. | Behold, 
tn the day of your fast ye find plea- 
sure. The prophet here proceeds to 
state the reasons why their fastings 
were not succeeded, as they supposed 
they would be, by the divine favor. The 
first reason which he states is, that even 
when they were fasting they were giv- 
ing fall indulgence to their depraved 
appetites and lusts. The Syriac has 
well rendered this, “In the day of 
your fasting you indulge your lusts and 
draw near to ail your idols.” This also 
was evidently the case with the Jews 
in the time of the Saviour. They were 
characterized repeatedly by him as “an 
evil and adulterous generation,” and 
yet no generation, perhaps, was ever 
more punctual and strict in the exter- 
nal duties of fasting and other religious 
ceremonies. FY And exact all your la- 
Bours. This is the second reason why 
their fasting was attended with ne more 





happy results. The margin renders 
this ‘“‘ griefs, or things whereunto ye 
grieve others.” Lowth renders it, “all 
your demands of labor ye nigoroos 
exact.” Castellio renders it, “and 
things which are due to you, you exe 
act.” The word here rendered “ la- 
bors” denotes, usually, hard and painfal 
labor; toil, travail, &c. The LXX 
render it here, “And goad (vrovtacere) 
all those who are under your control” 
—rovg vmoxepioug uswy. The idea 
seems to be, that they were at that time 
rigid and oppressive in exacting all 
that was due to them; they relaxed 
nothing of their griping demands of 
those who were under them; they re 
mitted nothing, they forgave nothing. 
There was no kindness shown to the 
poor; to the laboring classes ; to those 
who were in their employ; to those 
who were indebted to them; to those 
who had injured or offended them.— 
Alas, how often is this still true! Mea 
may be most diligent in the external 
duties of religion; most abundant ia 
fasting and in prayer, and at the same 
time most rigorous and unyielding in 
demanding all that is due to them. 
Like Shylock—another Jew like those 
in the time of Isaiah—they may de- 
mand “the pound of flesh,” at the same 
time that they may be most formal, 
punctual, precise, and bigoted in the 
performance of the external duties of 
religion. ‘The sentiment taught here 
is, that if we desire to keep a fast that 
shall be acceptable to God. it must be 
such as shall make us kind, mild, bee 
nignant; such as shall have the effeot 
to cause us to unbind heavy burdens 
from the poor, and to lead us to relax 
the rigidness of the claims which would 
be oppressive on those who are subject 
tous. See ver. 6, 

4. Behold, ye fast for strife and debate, 
This is a third characteristic of their 
manner of fasting; and a third reason 
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fast as ye do this day, to make 
Vor, fast not as this day. 
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your voice to be heard on high. 
o. Is it such © a fast that I have 
e Zech. 7. & 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
Do not fast as in this day, 
To make your voice to be heard on high. 
5. Is this, then, the fast that I approve— 
A day for a man to afflict his soul ? 
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why God did not regard and accept it. ; of God. 


It was when there was no love, no har- 
mony, no peace, but amidst brawls and 
hoarse debate. They were divided into 
parties and factions, and they probably 
made their fastings an occasion of aug- 
mented contention and strife. How 
often has this been seen. Contending de- 
nominations of Christians fast, not laying 
aside their strifes: contending factions 
in the church fast, in order to strengthen 
their party, and bind them together as 
with the solemn sanctions of religion. 
For such religious services are often 
made the occasion by a party in the 
church to inflame their zeal against 
those whom they regard as heretics; to 
Increase their own unyielding attach- 
ment to what they claim to be exclusive 
orthodoxy; and to fire their ardor 
against all who are opposed to them. 
One of the most certain ways for bigots 
to excite persccution against those who 
are opposed to them is to “ proclaim a 
fast;” and when together, their passions 
are easily inflamed, their flagging zeal 
excited by inflammatory harangues, 
and their purpose formed to regard and 
treat their dissentient brethren as in- 
corrigible heretics and irreconcilable 
foes. And it may be added, also, that 
if is possible thus to prostitute all the 
sacred institutions of religion for party 
and inflammatory purposes. Even the 
ordinance of the Lord’s Supper may be 
thus abused; and violent pariizans may 
come around the sacred memorials of a 
Saviour's broken body and shed blood 
to bind themselves more closely together 
m some deed of persecution or violence, 
and to animate their drooping courage 
with the belief that what has been in 
fact commenced with a view to power 
is carried on from aregard to the honor 


{| And to smite with the fist of 
wickedness. Wowth renders this, in ac- 
cordance with the LXX, “ And to 
smite with the fist the poor”—but this 
translation can be obtained only bya 
most violent and wholly unauthorized 
change in the Hebrew text. See the 
note of Lowth on the place. The idea 
is plain, that “ even when fasting” they 
were guilty of contention and strife and 
personal combats. Their passions raged 
and were unsubdued, and they gave 
vent to them in violent and disgraceful 
personal encounters. This manifests a 
most extraordinary state of society ; and 
is a most melancholy instance to show 
how much men may keep up the forms 
of religion, and even be punctual and 
exact in them, when the most violent 
and ungovernable passions are raging 
in their bosoms, and what is no less re- 
markable, when they seem to be uncon- 
scious of any discrepancy between the 
religious service and the unsubdued 
passions of the sou. | Ye shall not 
fast, &c. It is not acceptable to God. 
It must be offensive in his sight. To 
make your voice to be heard on high. 
That is, in strife and contention. So 
to contend and strive, says Grotius, that 
your voice can be heard on the moun- 
tain top. Rosenmiller, however, sup- 
poses that it means, that their fast was 
so conducted that they could not expect 
that their prayers would ascend to hea- 
ven and be heard by God. But it seems 
to me that the former is the correct 1n- 
terpretation. Their fastings were ac- 
companied with the loud and hoarse 
voice ef contention and strife, and on 
that account could not be acceptable to 
God. 

5. Is it such a fast that I have chosen? 
Is this such a mode of fasting as I have 
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chosen? a! day for a man to afflict 

his soul? zs if to bow down his 

head as a bulrush, and to spread 
Yor, fo afflict his soul for a day. 


ISATAH. 
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sackcloth f and ashes under him? 
wilt thou call this a fast, and an 
acceptable day to the Lorp? 

J Dan. 9. 3. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


Js it that he should bow down his head like a bulrush, 
And that he should spread under him sackcloth and ashes ? 
Wilt thou call this a fast, 

A day acceptable to Jenovan } 





appointed and as TI approve? | A day 
for a man to afflict his soul? Marg., 
“Or, to afflict his soul for a day.” The 
Yeading in the text is the most correct; 
and the idea is, that a day of fasting was 
not principally in order that a man 
might impose pains and penalties on 
himself. The pain and inconvenience 
experienced by the abstinence from 
food was not the end in view in fasting. 
This seems to have been the mistake 
which they made; and they supposed 
that there was something meritorious 
in the very pain incurred by such absti- 
mence. Instead of regarding it as a 
means to a higher end, they seem to 
have regarded the very inconvenience 
as meritorious, and as laying God under 
obligation to interpose in their behalf. 
Is there not danger of this now? Do 
we not often feel that there is something 
Meritorious in the very inconveniences 
which we suffer in our acts of self- 
denial? The important idea in the pas- 
sage before us is, that the pain and in- 
convenience which we may endure by 
the most rigid fasting are not meri- 
torious in the sight of God. They are 
not that at which he aims by the ap- 
pointment of fasting. He aims at justice, 
truth, benevolence, holiness, (ver. 6, 7; 
and he esteems the act of fasting to be 
of value only as it will be the means of 
leading us to reflect on our errors and 
faults, and to amend our lives. 4 Is it 
to bow down his head, &e. A dbulrush is 
the Jarge rush or reed that grows in 
marshy places. It is, says Johnson, 
without knots or joints. In the midst 
of water it grows luxuriantly, yet the 
stalk 1s not solid or comyact, like wood, 
and being unsupported by joints, it 


easily bends over under its own weight. 
It thus becomes the emblem of a man 
bowed down with grief. Tere it refers 
to the affected seriousness, the sancti- 
moniousness of a hypocrite when fast- 
ing—a man without real feeling, who 
puts on an air of affected solemnity, and 
‘“‘appears to others to fast.” Against 
that the Saviour warned hzs disciples, 
and directed them when they fasted to 
do it in their ordinary dress, and to 
maintain an aspect of cheerfulness. 
Matt. vi. 17, 18. The hypocrites in the 
time of Isaiah seemed to suppose that 
the object was gained if they assumed 
this affected seriousness. How much 
danger is there of it now! How often 
do even Christians assume, on all the 
more solemn occasions of religious ob- 
servance, a forced sanctimoniousness of 
manner; an affected seriousness; a de- 
mure and dejected air; nay, an appear- 
ance of melancholy, which is often un- 
derstood by the world to be misanthropy, 
and which easily slides into misanthropy. 
Against this we should guard. Nothing 
more injures the cause of true religion 
than sanctimoniousness, affected seri- 
ousness, gloom, reserve, coldness, and 
the conduct and deportment which, 
whether right or wrong, will be con- 
strued by those around us into gloom 
and misanthropy. Be it not forgotten 
that the seriousness which religion pro- 
duces is always consistent with cheer- 
fulness, and is always accompanied 
by benevolence. And the moment we 
feel that our religious acts consist in 
merely bowing down the head like a 
bulrush, o1 are leading us to gloom, 
that moment we may be sure we snall 
do injury to all with whom we come ia 
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6. Is not this the fast that I} burdens, ® and to let the } op- 
have chosen? to ® loose the bands | pressed go free, i and that ye 
of wickedness, to undo the ' heavy | break every yoke? 


@ Jon. 3. 5—10. ' bundles of the yoke. 


hk Nea, 5. 10—12. 


l broken. i Jer. 34.9, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


G. Is not this the fast that I approve-— 
To loose the bands of wickedness, 
To undo the heavy burdens, 

To free the oppressed, 
And to break asunder every yoke ? 


contact. 4 And to spread sackcloth and 
ashes under him? Oa the meaning of 
the word “sackcloth,” see Note, ch. iil. 
24, It was commonly worn around the 
loins in times of fasting and of any 
public or private calamity. It was also 
customary to sit on sackcloth, or to 
spread it under one, either to lie on, or 
to kneel on in times of prayer, as an ex- 
pression of humiliation. Thusin Esther 
iv. 3, it is said, ‘and many lay on sack- 
cloth and ashes;” or, as it is in the 
margin, ‘sackcloth and ashes were laid 
under many.” Comp. 1 Kings xxi. 27. 
A passage in Josephus strongly con- 
firms this, in which he describes the 
deep concern of the Jews for the danger 
of Herod Agrippa, after having been 
stricken suddenly with a violent dis- 
order in the theatre of Caesarea. “ Upon 
the news of his danger, immediately the 
multitude, with their wives and chil- 
dren, silling upon sackcloth, according to 
their country rites, prayed for the king: 
all places were filled with wailing and 
lamentation: while the king, who lay 
in an upper room, beholding the people 
thus below falling prostrate on the 
ground, could not himself refrain from 
tears.” Antiq. B. xix. chap. 8, § 2, 
p.951. We wear crape, but for a some- 
what different object. With us it isa 
mere siyn of grief; but the wearing of 
sackcloth or sitting on it was not a 
mere sign of grief, but was regarded as 
tending to produce humiliation and 
mortification. Ashes also were a symbol 
of grief and sorrow. The wearing of 
sackcloth was usually accompanied with 
ashes. Dan. ix. 3; Esther iv. 1, 3. 
Penitents, or those in affliction, either 


a 


sat down on the ground in dust and 
ashes (Job il. 8; xiii. 12; Jonah iii. 6); 
or they put ashes on their head (2 Sam. 
xiii, 19; Lam.ili. 16); or they mingled 
ashes with their food. Ps. cii.9. The 
Greeks and the Romans had also the 
same custom of strewing themselves 
with ashes in mourning. ‘Thus Homer, 
speaking of Achilles’ bewailing the 
death of Patroclus, says: 
“ Cast on the ground, with furious hands he 
spread 
The scorching ashes o’er his graceful head, 
His purple garments, and his golden hairs ; 
‘Those he deforms with dust, and these he tears.” 
ILIAD, Xvili. 22, seq. 
Laertes shows his grief in the same 
manner: 
“* Deep from his soul he sighed, and sorrowing 
spread 
A elcud of ashes on his hoary head.” 
Opys. xxiv. 315. 
So Virgil, speaking of the father of 
Lausus, who was brought to him 
wounded, says: 
“ Canitiem immundo deforimat pulvere.” 
JEN. X. 844. 
© Wilt thou call this a fast, &ec. Wilt 
thou suppose that these observances can 
be such as God will approve and bless? 
The truth here taught is, that no mere 
external rites, or outward expressions 
of penitence, can be acceptable to God. 
6. Is not this the faust that I have 
chosen? Fasting is right and proper; 
but that which God approves is that 
which will prompt to, and which will 
be followed by, deeds of justice, kind- 
ness, charity. The prophet proceeds to 
specify very particularly what God re- 
quired, and when the observance of 
seasons of fasting would be acceptable 
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to him. 4 Zo loose the bands of wicked- 
ness. This is the first thing to be done 
in order that our fasting may be ac- 
ceptable to the Lord. The idea is, that 
they were to dissolve every tie which 
unjustly bound their fellow men. The 
Chaldee renders it, “ Separate the con- 
grezation of impiety ;” but the more 
probable sense is, that if they were | 
exercising any unjust and cruel autho- | 
rity over others; if they had bound 
them in any way contrary to the Jaws 
of God and the interests of justice, they 
were to release them. This might 
refer to their compelling others to servi- 
tude more rigidly than the law of Moses 
‘allowed; or to holding them to con- 
tracts which had been fraudulently 
made; or te their exacting strict pey- 
ment from persons wholly incapacitated 
to meet their obligations. § Zo undo 
the heavy burdens. Marg., “ Bundles ot 
the yoke.” The LXX render it, “ Dis- 
solve the obligations of onerous con- 
tracts.” The Chaldee, “ Loose the ob- 
ligations of the writings of unjust jadg- 
ment.” The Hebrew means, “ Loose 
the bands of the yoke,” a figure taken 
from the yoke which was borne by 
oxen. The yoke seems to have been 
attached to the neck by cords or bands. 
See Fragments to Taylor’s Calmet, No. 
xxviii, The yoke in the Scripture is 
usually regarded as an emblem of op- 
pression, or compulsory toil ; and it is 
undoubtedly so used here. ] And to let 
the oppressed go free. Marg., “ Broken.” 
The Hebrew word, oryis}, retzitzim, is 


from yx, raizdiz, to break, to break 
down (see Note, ch. xlit 3); to treat 
with violence, to oppress. It may be 
applied to those who are treated with 
violence in any way, or who are op- 
spe or broken down by bard usage. 

t may refer, therefore, to slaves who 
are oppressed by bondage and toil; or 
to inferiors of any kind who are sub- 
jeeted to hard usage by those who are 
above them. The use of the phrase 
here, “ go free,” however, seems to 
limit its application in this place to 
those who were held in bondage. Je- 
rome renders it, “ Free those who are 
broken.” (Confract.) The LXX, “ Set 
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at liberty those who are broken down.” 
reOpavopivove. The expression refers 
to those who were held in oppressive 
bondage; and, doubtless, relates to those 
who were kept as slaves. The Hebrews, 
though allowed to keep slaves, were re- 
quired, by the law of Moses, to give 
liberty to their Hebrew servants every 
seventh year — that is, as Michaelis 
(Comm. on the Laws of Moses) supposes, 
on the seventh year after they had been 
reduced to servitude, whether that hap- 
pened on the Sabbatical year or not—and 
to all their slaves on the year of Jubilee. 
Deut. xv. 1, seg.; Jer. xxxiv. 8, seq.; 
Lev. xxv. 49—54. It is probable, how- 
ever, that they did not do this, or that 
they contrived ways of lengthening out 
their servitude, and imposed on them 
heavier exactions than the Jaw allowed, 
and thus made their servitude need- 
lessly oppressive. The word rendered 
here “ free,” organ, hhophshim, evidently 
refers to the act of treeing a slave. The 
person who had once been a slave, and 
who had afterwards obtained his free- 
dom, was denominated ron, Ahdphshi. 
See Jahn, Arche. § 171. The laws of 
servitude among the Hebrews were the 
following: (1.) If the slave was an He- 
brew, and became, from any cause, a 
slave or servant to another Hebrew, he 
was to be set at liberty, at all events, at 
the end of six years. This law was 
imperative and universal. Ex. xxi. 
2—4; Deut. xv. 12. (2.) If a Hebrew 
became poor, and was under a necessity 
of selling himself to a sojourner or 
stranger who had become rich, he was 
to be set at liberty at the year of 
Jubilee. He could in no case be re- 
tained longer than that in servitude to 
the stranger. Lev. xxv. 54. Mezntime, 
he might be redeemed from the stranger 
or sojourner who had bought him, by 
any of his brethren—his “ uncle, or his 
uncle’s son, or any that was nigh of kin 
to him or his family,” and in that case 
a fair estimate of bis value was to be 
made in proportion to the time which 
remained to the year of Jubilee, and 
the price to be paid was to be fixed 
accordingly, Lev. xxv. 47-52. (3.) 
All the inhabitants of the land were 
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to be made free every fiftieth year— 
the year of Jubilee. The command 
on this point is clear and explicit. 
* And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, 
and proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land UNTO ALL THE INHABITANTS 
THEREOF.” Lev. xxv. 10. Where it is 
said (Lev. xxv. 44, 46), that they 
should take of the children of strangers, 
and “should buy bondmen and bond- 
maids,” and that they should be their 
‘‘bondmen for ever,” it is not to be in- 
terpreted inconsistently with the pro- 
vision made for universal freedom on 
the day of Jubilee. It must mean, that 
this was a relation which Moses ex- 
pected would be perpetuated among 
them ; that the permanent provision for 
bondmen and bondmaids, or for ser- 
vants, was not to be that they were to 
enslave or employ their brethren the 
Hebrews, but that they were to employ 
foreigners. ‘Those who were slaves in 
other nations might be introduced into 
the Jewish state under the far superior 
advantages which they would enjoy 
there, and the greatly modified con- 
ditions of servitude there ;—and it would 
be a permanent arrangement that they 
might be purchased, and introduced 
among the Hebrews, where they would 
have the advantages which the true re- 
ligion would furnish, and where they 
would be secure of freedom at the re- 
turn of the Jubilee. (4.) All the ar- 
rangements of Moses were designed to 
modify and meliorate the condition of 
slaves, and to make a residence in 
Judea desirable for those who were held 
in bondage in other nations; and the 
laws of Moses in regard to slavery, so 
far from sanctioning the cruelties of 
slavery and of perpetual bondage in our 
times, were all designed to make an 
existing burden light, to promote the 
interests of humanity, and to make a 
residence in Palestine desirable even to 
those who were held in bondage in 
foreign nations, and who might be held 
in servitude there foratime. This will 
be apperent by considering the follow- 
ing facts on the subject. (a) There 
Were express requisitions that they 
should be treated with kindness and 
humanity. Ex. xxi. 20,21. On every 
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Sabbath, and on all festival occasior ¥y 
they were to enjoy a cessation fro:n 
their labors. Ex. xx. 10; Deut. v. 14, 
They were to be admitted to the feasts 
which were made from the second 
tythes (Deut. xii. 17, 18; xvi. 11); and 
they were entitled to an adequate sub- 
sistence from their masters. Dut, 
xxv. 4. Comp. 1 Tim, v. 18; 1 Cor, 
ix. 9. (6) If the master should injure 
the servant in the eye or the tooth— 
that is, according to the spirit of the 
law, in any member whatever, the ser- 
vant, in conscquence of such treatment, 
should receive his freedom at once. Ex. 
Xxi. 26,27. (c) The slaves who were 
of foreign origin might become cireum- 
cised, and thus be reckoned among the 
Hebrews, and be treated in the same 
way. Jahn, § 171, i. (d) Slavery 
existed early, and existed in all the 
surrounding nations, and it was among 
the heathen exceedingly oppressive and 
severe. It was not with Moses, there- 
fore, an original arrangement; nor did 
he commence it anew; nor is he ree 
sponsible for introducing it; nor is there 
any evidence that he would have origi- 
nated it, any more than that he would 
have introduced polygamy. (e) Moses 
greatly modified it, and made the cone 
dition of the slave so much preferable 
under his institutions that it would be 
an object to be a servant there, and to 
be purchased by a Hebrew from a hea- 
then master. (/) He expressly pro- 
hibited man-stealing in all its forms, 
and made it an offence punishable by 
death. Ex. xxi. 16. (g) He required his 
people to receive run-away slaves from 
surrounding nations, and prohibited 
them most solemnly from restoring 
them. Deut. xxiii. 15,16. Encourage~ 
ment was thus given to all who would 
seek a refuge under the protection of 
the Israelites, and the land of Judea 
was thus designed to be an asylum for 
the oppressed of all people. The 
foreigner that came there voluntarily, 
no matter from what place, became 
from the moment that he reached the 
confines of Judea a free man. (4) Cruelty 
and oppression, as we have remarked 
above, were prohibited by the law of 
Moses; and if the slave was u aimed 10 
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any manner, he became free in con- 
sequence of it. (1) A large portion of 
the time of the slave was his own, and 
he was even entitled to hold property 
and to purchase his freedom. Thus he 
was to be a guest at all the family fes- 
tivals (Ex. xii. 44; Deut. xii. 12, 18); 
he Was to be statedly instructed in mo- 
wality and religion (Deut. xxxi. 10—13); 
he was entitled by law to the whole of 
the seventh year (Lev. xxv. 3—6); he 
was entitled to every seventh day (Ex. 
xx. 10); and he was permitted to at- 
tend on the three great national fes- 
tivals, constituting three important 
periods of relaxation of a week each in 
every year. And considering the time 
which must have been taken for going 
and returning, it is not improbable that 
the attendance on the festivals occupied 
not less than nine weeks out of the 
fifty-two each year. In addition to this 
there was the feast of the new moon, 
the feast of trumpets (Lev. xxiii. 24,25), 
and the great day of atonement (Lev. 
Xxiii. 27—32), on all which the slave 
was released from Jabor ; and it has been 
computed that persons who continued 
slaves during the whole period between 
the Jubilees were by law released from 
labor not lessthan about TWENTY-THREE 
years out of the fifty. Of course the 
condition of a slave there was infinitely 
preferable to the condition of a slave 
among the heathen, where there were 
no Sabbaths; no Sabbatical years; no 
returning festivals: no religious in- 
structions; and where there was no se- 
curity by law from oppression, unrea- 
sonable exactions, and cruel punish- 
ments. While Moses, therefore, did 
not intend at once wholly to abolish 
slavery, but left it, as he did polvgamy, 
to be tolerated, on account of the hard- 
ness of their hearts (Matt. xix. 8), nor 
wholly to be prohibited, but to be re- 
strained and controlled, he designed 
that the condition of the slave should be 
meliorated by his institutions; he de- 
signed to make tt an object for one who 
was already a slave to become the ser- 
vant of a Hebrew master; and he meant 
to exert a meliorating influence over 
the whole institution. Kidnapping he 
prohibited on pain of death; but where 
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servitude already existed, he did not 
refuse to recognise the relation, and to 
endeavor to make it better. It should 
be remarked, however, that the fact 
that it is recognised in the laws of 
Moses, is no warrant for it under the 
gospel, any more than the fact that 
polygamy is recognised will now justify 
a Christian for keeping a seraglio or a 
harem. (j) While the law did not 
compel a man to set his slaves at liberty 
before the year of Jubilee, unless they 
were Hebrews, it however permitied it. 
There was no law that compelled a 
Hebrew to be a slaveholder; and con- 
sequenthy there was no impropriety, at 
any time, for any of the prophets, or 
public teachers, to use moral means to 
induce them to emancipate their slaves. 
The prophets were therefore at pers 
fect liberty to use all the arts of per- 
suasion, and all the force of argumenta- 
tion, to accomplish this object; and the 
influence of religion on the master and 
the slave was adapted, sooner or later, 
to dissolve the connexion.— How strange 
it is that laws like these should ever be 
appealed to now, and in the United 
States of America, and by ministers of 
the gospel of Christ too, to justify the 
perpetual bondage of the African here 
—a system, between which and that of 
Moses there can scarcely be found the 
slightest resemblance! When Isaiah, 
therefore, says that God required them 
to let the “ | ae go free,” he pro- 
bably means the following things. (1.) 
They were to release those who were 
borne down by exactions contrary to 
the law. (2.) If, as was probable, there 
were any Hebrew servants who were 
detained in the service of the master 
beyond the time when, by law, they 
were required to free them, they were 
at once to set them at liberty. And 
(3.) why are we prohibited from sup- 
posing, that though, strictly speaking, 
they were not required by the law of 
Moses to free the slaves bought with 
money, yet that Isaiah exhorted them 
to free them also? If the service to 
the slave was ouerous; if he panted for 
freedom; if he had relatives and friends 
to whom he was tenderly attached; and 
if his welfare would be promoted by 
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7. Is it not to deal thy bread 
to the hungry, and that thou 
bring the poor that are cast ' out 

‘ or, afflicted, 
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to thy house? when thou seest the 
naked, that thou cover him; and 
that thou hide not thyself from 
thine own flesh? 


NEW TRANSLATION 


7. Is it not to break thy bread to the hungry, 
And to bring the poor, that are cast out, into thy house ? 
When thou seest the naked that thou clothe him, 
And that thou hide not thyself from thine own kindred ? 





emancipation; the spirit of the Mosaic 
institutions, contemplating the good of 
all, demanded that he should be restored 
to liberty; and it was not departing 
from the proper province of a prophet 
to enjoin and enforce that.—At all 
events, the spirit of the gospel demands 
that we should give the utmost latitude 
to this exhortation. That breathes uni- 
versal good will to men. That “pro- 
claims liberty to the captive ;” (Isa. 1x1. 
1); that is designed to break every 
yoke, and to restore all men to their 
just rights. And whatever may have 
been the exact sense in which this ex- 
hortation was used by Isaiah, as applic- 
able to the people of his own times, 
there can be no doubt that under the 
gospel an approach to God is acceptable 
ONLY when there is a disposition to let 
all the oppressed go free, and to impart 
the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty to allmen. Comp. Notes on ch. 
Ixi. 1. And that ye break every yoke? 
A yoke in the Scriptures is a symbol of 
oppression, and the idea here is, that 
they were to cease all oppressions, and 
to restore all to their just and equal 
rights. 

7. Is it not to deal thy bread to the 
hungry. The word rendered “deal,” 
Dw, means, to divide; to distribute. 
The idea is, that we are to apportion 
among the poor that which will be 
needful for their support, as a father 
does to his children. ‘This is every- 
where enjoined in the Bible, and was 
especially regarded among the Orien- 
tals as an indispensable duty of religion. 
Thus Job beautifully speaks of his own 
practice :— 

VOL. II. 
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If [have withheld the poor from his desire, 

Or have caused the eyes of the widow to fail; 

Or have eaten my morsel myself alone, 

And the fatherless hath not eaten thereof; 

If I have seen any perish for want of clothing, 

Or any poor without covering ;— 
” * * a” = = * bd 

Then let mine arm fall from my shoulder 


blade, 
And mine arm be broken from the bone. 
Job xxxi. 16—22, 


@ And that thou bring the poor that are 
cast out to thy house? Marg. “Or 
affiicted.” Hospitality to all, and espe- 
cially to the friendless and the stranger, 
was one of the cardinal virtues in the 
Oriental code of morals. Lowth ren- 
ders this, ‘the wandering poor.” 
| When thou seest the naked, &c. This 
duty is also plain, and is everywhere 
enjoined in the Bible. It is one of the 
ways in which we show love to the Re- 
deemer. Comp. Matt. xxv. 38. { And 
that thou hide not thyself from thine own 
flesh? That is, from thine own kindred 
or relations, who are dependent on thee. 
Comp. Gen. xxix. 14; xxxvil 27; 
where the word “flesh” is used to de- 
note near relations—relations as inti- 
mate and dear as if they were a part of 
our flesh and blood. Gen. il. 23. To 
hide oneself from them may denote 
either (1) to be ashamed of them on 
account of their poverty, or their humble 
rank in life; or (2) to withhold from 
them the just supply of their wants. 
Religion requires us to treat all our 
kindred, whatever may be their rank in 
life, with kindness and affection; and 
enjoins on us the duty of providing for 
the wants of those poor relatives who, 
in the providence of God, are made de- 
pendent on us, 
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8. Then * shall thy light break | 
forth as the morning, and thine 
health shall spring forth speedily: 
and thy righteousness shall go 
before thee; the glory of the 
Lorp shall !.be thy rereward. 

& Job 11,17, 3 or, gather thee up. 
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9. Then shalt thou call, and the 
Lorp shall answer; thou shalt cry, 
and he shal] say, Herel am. If 
thou take away from the midst of 
thee the yoke, the putting forth of 
the finger and speaking vanity ; 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
8. Then shall thy light break forth like the morning, 
And thy healing shall spring forth speedily, 
And thy righteousness shall go before thee, 
And the glory of Jenova shall bring up thy rear. 


. Then shalt thou call, and JkHovan shall answer ; 


Thon shalt cry, and he shall say, Lo, here I am! 
If thon remove from the midst of thee the yoke, 
The pointing of the finger, and the injurious speech ; 


8. Then shall thy light, &c. See 
Note, ch, xliv. 7. The idea here is, 
that if they were faithful in the dis- 
charge of their duty to God, he would 
bless them with abundant prosperity. 
Comp. Job xi. 17. The image is a 
beautiful one of prosperity, coming on 
a people like the spreading light of the 
morning. { And thine health, Lowth 
and Noyes render this, “And thy 
wounds shall be speedily healed over.” 
The authority on Which Lowth relies is 
the version of Aquila, as reported by 
Jerome and the Chaldee. The Hebrew 
word here used, mynw, x"rakhah, means, 
properly, a long bandage (from “fx, 

to make long), such as is ap- 

plied by surgeons to heal a wound. 
Comp. Note, ch. 1.6. It is then used 
to denote the healing which is secured 
by the application of the bandage ; and 
figuratively here means their restora- 
tion from all the calamities which had 
been inflicted on the nation, and which 
they had endured. The word rendered 
“spring forth,” (from my, tzdmahh,) 
properly relates to the manner in which 
lants germinate, Comp. Note, ch. xlii.9. 
ere the sense is, that if they would 
return to God, they would be delivered 
from the calamities which their crimes 
had brought on them, and that peace 
and prosperity would again visit the 


q And thy righteousness shall 
go before thee, Shall be thy leader—as 
an army is conducted. ‘The idea is, 
that their holiness and conformity to the 
divine laws would serve the purpose of 
a leader to conduct them in the ways of 
peace, happiness, and prosperity. 4[ The 
glory of the Lonv. The allusion here 
is, doubtless, to the mode in which the 
children of Israel came out of Egypt. 
See Note, ch. vi. 5. QJ Shall be thy rere- 
ward. Marg., ‘Shall gather thee up.” 
That is, shall bring up the rear. See 
Note, ch. lii, 12. 

9. Then shalt thou call. The sense 
is, that if we go before God, renouncing 
all our sins, and desirous of doing our 
duty; if we keep his commandments 
and do good to all, then we have a right 
to expect that he will hear us. But if 
we £0 indulging still in sin; if we are 
false, and hollow, and hypocritical in 
our worship; or if, while we keep up 
the regular forms of devotion, we are 
nevertheless guilty of oppression, cruelty, 
and dishonesty, we have no right to ex- 
pect that he will hear us. See Note, 
ch. i. 15. 9 If thou take away—the 
yoke. Note, ver. 6. Zhe puiting 
Sorth of the finger. That is, if you 
cease to contemn and despise others; if 
you cease to point at them the finger of 
scorn. It was usual to make use of the 
middle finger on such occasions. Thus 
Martial, 11. 28. 2.— 


nation. 
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10. And zf thou draw out thy 
soul to the hungry, and satisfy 
the afflicted soul; then shall thy 
light rise in obscurity, and thy 
darkness be as the noon day: 

11. And the Logp shall guide 
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thee continually, and satisfy thy 
soul in ! drought, ! and make fat 
thy bones: and thou shalt be like 
a watered garden, and likea spring 
of water, whose waters 2 fail not. 


Vdroughts. UPs 37.19. 
3 Jie, or, deccive. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
10. If thou open thy heart to the hungry, 


And satisfy the afflicted 


soul; 


Then shall thy light rise in obscurity, 
And thy darkness shall be as noon-day. 


11. 


And JEnovan shall lead thee continually, 


And shall satisfy thy soul in the most parched places : 


And he shall strengthen 


thy bones, 


And thou shalt be like a well-watered garden, 
And like a fountain of water, whose waters never deceive. 


“ Rideto multum— 
— et digitum porrigito medium.” 


So Juvenal, Sat. x. 52:— 
** mediumque ostenderet unguem.” 


@ And speaking vanity. Lowth and 
Noyes render it thus, “the injurious 
speech.” Kimchi understands it of 
words of contention and strife. The 
word here used, px, denotes either 
nothingness, vanity, a vain and empty 
thing (Isa. xli. 29; Zech. x. 2); or 
falsehood, deceit (Ps. xxxvi. 4; Prov. | 
Xvil. 4); or unworthiness, wickedness, | 
iniquity. Isa. 1. 13; Job xxxvi. 21. 
Here it means, probably, every kind of | 
false, harsh, and unjust speaking—all of 
which probably abounded among the 
Jews. The LXX render it, pia yoy- 
yvopou, the word of murmuring. 

10. And if thou draw out thy soul to 
the hun Lowth, on the authority of 
eight MSS. and the Syriac translation, 
renders this, “If thou bring forth thy 
bread to the hungry.” So Noyes. But 
the authority is not sufficient to justify 
the change in the text, nor is it neces- 
sary. The word “soul” here is syno- 
nymous with heart, or benevolent affec- 
tion; and the idea is, if they expressed 
benevolent affection or kindness towards 
those in want. GJ Then shall thy light 
rise in obscurity. That is, the darkness 
shall be changed to light. It will be as 


if the cheerful light of the sun should 
rise amidst the shades of midnight. The 
sense is, that their calamities and trials 
would be suddenly succeeded by the 
bright and cheerful light of prosperity. 

11. And the Lorp shall guide thee con- 
tinually. JEHOVAH will go before you 
and will lead youalways. 4 And satisfy 
thy soul in drought. See Note, ch. xli. 
17,18. The word rendered “ drought,” 
(Marg., “droughts; Heb. niyiTy, 
Lzahhzahhoth, ) means dry places—places 
exposed to the intense heat of a burning 
sun; places parched up for the want of 
moisture. The idea is, that God would 
provide for them as if in such places 
copious rains were to fall, or refreshing 
fountains were to burst forth. And 
make fat thy bones. Lowth, “Shall 
renew thy strength.” Noyes, “ And 
strengthen thy bones.” Jerome renders 
it, “ And shall liberate thy bones.” The 
LXX, “ And thy bones shall be made 
fat.” The idea is undoubtedly that of 
vigorous prosperity, and of strength. 
Job expresses a similar idea of a strong 
man dying :— 

His breasts are full of milk, 

And his bones are moistened with marrow. 


a 


The word here used—yx1—however, 
does not often, if ever, denote to make 
fat, It rather means to be manful, 
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12. And they that shall be of 
thee shall build the old waste 
places: thou shalt raise up the 
foundations of many generations ;_ 
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and thou shalt be called, The 
Repairer of the breach, The Re- 
storer of paths to dwell in. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
12. And they that spring from thee shall build up the ancient ruins ; 


The foundations of man 


enerations shalt thou restore ; 


And thou shalt be called the repairer of the breach, 
The restorer of ways to be frequented by inhabitants. 


active, brave, ready“ for war; and the 
idea here is probably derived from the 
preparation which is made for the active 
services of war, rather than that of being 
made fat. And thou shalt be like a 
watered garden, &c. Syriac, * Like 
Paradise.” This is a most beautiful 
image to denote continued prosperity 
and blessedness—an image that would 
be particularly striking in the East. The 
ideas of happiness in the Oriental world 
consisted much in pleasant gardens, and 
running streams, and ever-flowing foun- 
tains,and nothing can more beautifully 
express the blessedness of the continual 
favor of the Almighty. The following 
extract from Campbell (African Light) 
may illustrate this passage: “In a hot 
climate, where showers seldom fall, ex- 
cept in what is called the rainy season, 
the difference between a well and ill 
watered garden is most striking. I re- 
member some gardens in Africa, where 
they could lead no water upon them; 
the plants were all stinted, sickly, or 
others completely gone, only the hole 
left where the faded plant had been. 
The sight was unpleasant, and caused 
gloom to appear in every countenance; 
they were pictures of desolation. But 
in other gardens, to which the owners 
could bring daily supplies of water from 
an overflowing fountain, causing it to 
traverse the garden, every plant had a 

een, healthy appearance, loaded with 

uit, in different stages towards ma- 
turity, with fragrant scent proceeding 
from beds of lovely flowers ; and all this 
produced by the virtue God hath put 
into the single article of water.” Whose 
waters fai not. Marg., “lie or deceive.” 


Heb., 313, Ze. Waters or springs lie 


or deceive when they become dried up, 
or fail in the dry seasons of the year. 
They deceive the pilgrim who expected 
to obtain water there for himself or his 
flock; they deceive the caravan which 
had travelled - to the well-known spring 
or fountain where it had been often re- 
freshed, and where, it is now found, its 
waters are dried up or lost in the sand. 
Hence such a brook or fountain becomes 
an emblem of a false and deceitful friend. 
Job vi, 15 = 


My brethren have dealt deceitfully as a brook, 
As the stream of brooks they pass away. 


But in the supplies which God makes 
for his people there is no such deception, 
The fountains of pardon, peace, and joy 
are ever open and ever full. The streams 
of salvation are ever flowing. The 
weary pilgrim may go there at any 
season of the year, and from any part of 
a desert and desolate world, and find 
them always full, refreshing, and free. 
However far may be the pilgrimage to 
them from amidst the waste and burning 
climes of sin; however many come to 
slake their thirst; and however often 
they come, they find them always the 
same. They never fail—and they will 
continue to flow on to the end of time. 


12, And they that shall be of thee. 
They that spring from thee; or thy 
people.  Shail build the old waste 
places. Shall repair the old ruins, and 
restore the desolate cities and fields to 
their former beauty. This language is 
taken from the condition of Judea during 
the long captivity at Babylon. The land 
had been desolated by the Chaldeans, 
and had lain waste for a period of seventy 
years, Of course, all the remains of 
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their former prosperity and greatness 
would have gone to decay, and the whole 
country would be filled withruins. But 
all this, says the prophet, would be re- 
Stored if they were obedient to God, 
and would keep his law. Their de- 
scendants should be so numerous that 
the land would be entirely occupied and 
cultivated again, and cities and towns 
would rise with their former beauty and 
magnificence. Y Thou shalt raise up 
the foundations of many generations. 
That is, the foundations which had en- 


dured for generations. The word “foun- 
dations’ here (1ip) means properly 
the foundation of a building, i. ¢., on 


which a building rests. Here it means 
the foundation, when that alone re- 
mains ; and is equivalent to ruins. The 
foundation of a building, or of walls, re- 
mains long after the edifice or the wall 
has fallen down; and the site of a city, 
a temple, or a wall, can be determined 
long after they have fallen into ruins. 
The Hebrew phrase, translated “of 
many generations,” n-7i1, “ generation 
and generation,” is equivalent to one 
generation after another, and is the 
usual form of the superlative degree. 
The exact amount of time is not desig- 
nated; but the phrase is equivalent to a 
long time—while one generation passes 
away after another. Vitringa applies 
this to the gospel, and supposes that it 
means that the Church, after long decay 
and desolation, should rise to its former 
beauty and glory. The promise is in- 
deed general: and though the language 
is taken from the recovery of Palestine 
from its ruins after the captivity, yet 
there can be no objection to applying it 
iu & more general sense as teaching that 
the people of God, if they were faith- 
ful in keeping his commandments, and 
in manifesting the spirit which became 
the Church, would repair the ruins 
which sin has made in the world, and 
rebuild the wastes and the desolations 
of many ages. Sin has spread its deso- 
lations far and wide. Scarce the foun- 
dations of righteousness remain in the 


earth, Where they do remain, they are | 
often covered over with rubbish and 
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by frightful wastes and far-spreadin:: 
desolations. The world is full of the 
ruins which sin has causeg; and there 
could be no more striking illustration of 
the effects of sin on all that is good, 
than the ruins of Judea during the 
seventy years of exile, or than those 
of Palmyra, of Baalbec, of Tyre, of 
Ephesus, and of Persepolis at present. 
It is for the church of God to rebuild 
these wastes, and to cause, under the 
divine blessing, the beauties of culti- 
vated fields and the glory of cities rebuilt, 
to revisit the desolate earth; in other 
words, to extend the blessings of that 
religion which will yet clothe the earth 
with moral loveliness, as though sin had 
not spread its gloomy and revolting 
monuments over the world. And 
thou shalt be called. The name which 
shall appropriately designate what you 
will do, The Repairer of the breach. 
Lowth, “The repairer of the broken 
mound.” The phrase properly means, 
“the fortifice of the breach;” z.e, the 
one who shall build up the breach that 
is made in 8 wall of a city, either by 
the lapse of time, or by asiege. YJ The 
Restorer of paths to dwell in, Lowth 
and Noyes render this, “The restorer 
of paths to be frequented by inhabitants.” 
The LXX render it, “And thou shalt 
cause thy paths to rest in the midst of 
thee ;” and Jerome, “avertens semitas 
in quietem ;” which the Jewish expo- 
sition explains to mean, “Thou shalt 
build walls so high that no enemy 
can enter them.” So Grotius renders 
it, “ turning thy paths to rest ;” that is, 
“thou shalt leave no way of access to 
robbers.” The Chaldee renders it, 
“Converting the wicked to the law.” 
The common English version has pro- 
bably expressed correctly the sense. 
The idea is, that they would restore or 
repair the public highways which had 
long laid desolate, by which access was 
had to their dwelling-places. It does 
not mean, however, that the paths or 
ways were to be places in which to 
dwell, but that the ways which led to 
their dwelling-places were to be restored, 
or repaired. These roads, of course, in 
the long desolations would be ruined. 


with ruined fragments, and surrounded | Thorns, and brambles, and trees, would 
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13. If thou turn away thy foot 
from the sabbath, from doing thy 
pleasure om my holy day; and call 
the sabbath a Delight, the Holy of 
the Lorp, Honourable; and shalt | 
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honour him, not doing thine own 
ways, nor finding thine own plea- 
sure, nor speaking thine own 
words: 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


13. If thou restrain thy foot from the sabbath, 
From doing thy pleasure on my holy day; 
And shalt call the sabbath a delight, 


CF sal 


And the holy [day] of 


And shalt honor it by refraining 


Jenoves, 2 dev] to ha honored; 


from thine own WAYS, 


From pursuing thy pleasure, and from speaking thine own words ; 


have grown upon them; and having 
been long neglected they would be im- 
passable, But they should be restored ; 
aud the advantages of a free intercourse 
from one dwelling and one city to an- 
other, and throughout the land, suould be 
again enjoyed. Spiritually applied, it 
means the same as the previous expres- 
sion, that the church of God would re- 
move the wastes and ruins which sin 
has caused, and diffuse comfort and hap- 
piness around the world. The ob- 
structed and overrun paths to a quiet 
and peaceable dwelling on earth should 
be cleared away, and the blessings of the 
true religion would be like giving free 
and easy access from one tranquil and 
prosperous dwelling-place to another. 
18, Jf thou turn away thy foot from 
the Sabbath. The evident meaning of 
this is, that they were sacredly to ob- 
serve the Sabbath, and not to violate or 
pollute it. See Note, ch. lvi. 2, The 
idea, says Grotius, is, that they were 
not to travel on the Sabbath day on 
ordinary journeys. The “ foot” is spoken 
of as the instrament of motion and 
travel. Prov. iv. 26. ‘ Ponder the 
paths of thy feet;” that is, observe at- 
tentively thy goings. Prov. iv. 27. 
“Remove thy foot from evil.” That 
is, abstain from evil; do not go to exe- 
cute evil. So here, to restrain the foot 
Jrom the Sabbath, is not to have the 
foot employed on the Sabbath; not to 
be engaged in travelling, or in the ordi- 
nary active employments of life, either 
for business or pleasure. { From doing 


thy pleasure on my holy day. Two things 
may here be observed. (1.) God claims 
the day as his, and as a holy day on 
that account. While all time is his, 
and while he requires all time to be 
profitably and usefully employed, he 
calls the Sabbath peculiarly his own—~a 
day which is to be observed with refer- 
ence to himself, and which is to be re- 
garded as belonging to him. To take 
the hours of that day, therefore, for our 
pleasure, or for business which is not a 
work necessary or merciful, is to ROB 
God of that which he claims as his own. 
(2.) We are not to do our own pleasure 
on that day. That is, we are not to 
pursue our ordinary plans of amuse- 
ment or gain; we are not to devote it 
to feasting, to riot, or torevelry. It is 
true that they who love the Sabbath as 
they should, will find “pleasure” in 
their manner of observing it—for they 
have happiness in the service of God. 
But the idea is, here, that we are to do 
the things which God requires, and to 
consult Avs pleasure and zs will in the 
observance. It is remarkable that the 
thing here adverted to is the very way 
in which the Sabbath is commonly 
violated. It is not extensively a day of 
business—for the propriety of a periodi- 
cal cessation from toil is so obvious, 
that men will have such days recurring 
at moderate intervals. But it is a day 
of pastime and amusement; a day of 
feasting and revelry ; a day not merely 
of relaxation from toil, but also of re~ 
laxation from the restraints of tempeg- 
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14. Then shalt thou delight | cause thee to ride upon the high 
thyself in the Lorp; and I will} places of the earth, and feed thee 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


14. Then shalt thou delight thyself in JEsovaH ; 
And I will make thee ride on the high places of the earth. 


ance and virtue. And while the Sab- 
bath is God’s great ordinance for per- 
petuating religion and virtue, it is also, 
by perversion, made Satan’s great ordi- 
xence for perpetuating intemperance, 
dissipation, and sensuality. And call 
the Sabbatha Delight. This appropriately 
expresses the feelings of all who have 
any just views of the Sabbath. To 
them it is not wearisome, nor are its 
hours heavy hours. ‘They love the day 
of sweet and holy rest. ‘They esteem 
it a privilege, not a task, to be per- 
mitted to close the affairs of the world 
once a week, and to disburden their 
minds of the cares, and toils, and 
anxieties of life. It is a “delight” to 
them to recall the memory of the insti- 
tution of the Sabbath when God rested 
from his labors; to recall the resurrec- 
tion of the Lord Jesus, to the memory 
of which the Christian Sabbath is con- 
secrated; to be permitted to devote a 
whole day to prayer and praise; to the 
public and private worship of God, and 
to services that expand the intellect and 
purify the heart. To the father of a 
family it is the source of unspeakable 
delight that he may conduct his family 
to the house of God, and that he may 
instruct them in the ways of religion. 
To the man of business, the farmer, and 
the professional man, it is a pleasure 
that he may suspend his cares, and that 
he may uninterruptedly think of God 
and of heaven. ‘To all who have any 
just feelings, the Sabbath is a “ delight;” 
and for them to be compelled to forego 
the sacred rest of the Sabbath, would be 
an unspeakable calamity. Zhe LHoly 
of the Lorp, Honorable. ‘This more 
properly means, ‘and call the Holy 
of JenHovaH, Houorable.” That is, it 
does not mean that they who observed 
the Sabbath would call it “holy to JE- 
HovaH and honorable,” but it means 
that the Sabbath was, in fact, “the holy 


> 


of JEHovan;” and they would regard it 
as “honorable.” A slight inspection of 
the Hebrew will show that this is the 
sense. — ‘They who keep the Sabbath 
aright, will esteem it a dav to Ae ba 
nored—i99. Y And shalt honour him. 
Or rather, shall honor it; to wit, the 
Sabbath. The Hebrew will bear either 
construction, but the connexion seems 
to require us to understand it of the 
Sabbath rather than of the Lorp. 
q Not doing thine own ways. This is 
evidently explanatory of the phrase in 
the beginning of the verse, “if thou tarn 
away thy foot,’ &c. So the LXX 
understand it, ov« aptic roy méda cov 
im’ Eoyy,—and wilt not lift up thy foot 
to any work. They were not to engzge 
in secular labor, or in the execution of 
their own plans, but were to regard the 
day as helonging to God, and to be 
employed in his service alone. {f Vor 
finding thine own pleasure. ‘The Chal- 
dee renders this, ‘‘ And shalt not pro- 
vide on that day those things which 
are necessary for thee.” 4] Nor speuk- 
ing thine own words. Lowthand Noyes 
render this, ‘from speaking vain 
words.” ‘The LXX, “nor utter a word 
in anger from thy mouth.” The Chal- 
dee renders it, ‘“* words of violence.” It 
is necessary to add some epithet to 
make out the sense, as the Hebrew is 
literally, ** And to speak a word.” Pro- 
bably our common translation has ex- 
pressed the true sense, as in the pre- 
vious members of the verse the phrase, 
“thine own,” thrice occurs. And ac- 
cording to this the sense is, that on the 
Sabbath our discourse and conversation 
is to be such as becomes a day which 
belongs to God. It is not less important 
that our conversation should be right 
on the Sabbath than it is that our con- 
duct should be. 


14. Then shalt thou delight thyself in 
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with the heritage of Jacob my | 
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father: for the mouth of the Lorp 
hath spoken zt. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
And I will cause thee to eat the inheritance of Jacob thy father: 


For the mouth of JeHovau hath spoken it. 





the Lornp. ‘That is, as a consequence 
of properly observing the Sabbath, thou 
shalt find pleasure in JEHovaH. He 
will manifest himself to you, and he 
will impart comfort to you. It will be 
a pleasure to draw near to him, and you 
shall no longer be left to barren ordi- 
nances, and to unanswered prayers. 
The delight or pleasure which God's 
people have in him, is a direct and ne- 
cessary consequence of the proper ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. It is on that 
day, set apart by his own authority, for 
his own service, that he chooses to meet 
with his people, and to commune with 
them and bless them; and no one ever 
properly observed the Sabbath, who did 
not find, as a consequence, that he had 
augmented pleasure in the existence, 
the character, and the service of JEHO- 
vaH. Comp. Job xxii. 21—-26, where 
the principle stated here—that the ob- 
servance of the law of God will lead to 
happiness in the Almighty—is beanti- 
fully illustrated. See also Ps. xxxvii. 4. 
4 And I will cause thee to ride upon the 
high places of the earth, A phrase like 
this occurs in Deut. xxxii. 13. “ He 
made him ride on the high places of the 
earth, that he might eat the increase of 
fields.” In Habakkuk iti. 19, the 
phrase also occurs. “He wil make my 
teet like hind’s feet, and he will make 
me to walk upon mine high places.’’ 
So also Ps, xviii. 33. “ He maketh my 
feet like hind’s feet, and setteth me upon 
my high places.” In Amos iv. 13, it is 
applied to God. “He maketh the 
morning darkness, and treadeth upon 
the high places of the earth.” Kimchi, 
Calvin, and Grotius, suppose that the 
idea here is, that God would restore the 
exiled Jews to their own land—a land 
of mountains and elevated places, more 
lofty than the surrounding regions. 
Vitringa says that the phrase is taken 
from a conqueror, who, on his horse, or 





in his chariot, occupies mountains, hills, 
towers, and monuments, and subjects 
them tobimself. Rosenmiiller supposes 


; it means, “I will place you in lofty and 


inaccessible places, where you will be 
safe from all your enemies.” Gesenius 
also supposes that the word “high 
places,” here means fastnesses or strong- 
holds, and that to walk over those 
strongholds, or to ride over them, is 
equivalent to possessing them, and that 
he who has possession of the fastnesses 


has possession of the whole country. 
See his Lexicon on the word i793, No. 
2. I give these views of the most dis- 


tinguished commentators on the passage, 
not being able to determine, satisfac- 
torily to myself, what is the true signi- 
fication. Neither of the above exposi- 
tions seems to me to be entirely free 
from difficulty. ‘The general idea of 
prosperity and security is undoubtedly 
the main thing intended; but what is 
the specific sense couched under the 
phrase, “to rede on the high places of 
the earth,” does not seem to me to be 
sufficiently explained. | And fced thee 
with the heritage of Jacob thy father. 
That is, thou shalt possess the Jand pro- 
mised to Jacob as an inheritance. 
| for the mouth of the Lorp hath spoken 
it, This formula often occurs when an 
important promise is made, and it is 
regarded as ample security for the ful- 
filment that JenovaH has promised it, 
What more ample security can be re- 
quired, or conceived, than the promise 
of the eternal God? 

From the closing portion of this 
chapter we may derive the following 
important inferences respecting the 
Sabbath. 

_ Ci.) It is to be of perpetual obliga- 
tion. The whole chapter occurs in the 
midst of statements that relate to the 
times of the Messiah. But there is no 
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intimation that the Sabbath was to be 
abolished; but it is fairly implied that 
its observance was to be attended with 
most happy results in those future times. 
At all events, Isaiah regarded it as of 
binding obligation, and felt that its 
proper observance was identified with 
the national welfare. 

(2.) We may see the manner in which 
the Sabbath is to be observed. In no 
place in the Bible is there a more full 
account of the proper mode of keeping 
that holy day. We are to refrain from 
ordinary travelling and employments ; 
we are not to engage in doing our own 
Peres we are to regard it with de- 
ight, and to esteem it a day worthy to 
be honored; and we are to show honor 
to it by not performing our own ordi- 
nary works, or pursuing pleasure, or 
engaging in the common topics of con- 
versation. This was the way in which 
the day was to be observed in the time 
of Isaiah, and in this way it may be, 
and should be observed now. In this 
description there occurs nothing of 
peculiar Jewish ceremony, and nothing 
which indicates that it is not to be ob- 
served in this manner at all times. 
Under the gospel, assuredly, it is as 
easy and as proper to celebrate the Sab- 
bath in this way as it was in the times of 
Isaiah; and God, doubtless, intended 
that the Sabbath should be perpetually 
observed in this manner. 

(3.) Important benefits result from 
the right observance of the Sabbath. 
In the passage before us there are said 
to be, that they who thus observed it 
should find pleasure in JEHOovAg, and 
should be signally prospered and be 
safe. But those benefits are by no 
means confined to the Jewish people. 
It is as true now as it was then, that 
they who observe the Sabbath in a 

roper manner, find a pleasure and 

appiness in the Lorp—in his exist- 
ence, perfections, promises, law, and in 
communion with him—which is to be 
found nowhere else. Of this fact there 
are abundant witnesses now iu every 
Christian church, and they will continue 
to be multiplied in every coming age. 
And it is as true that the proper ob- 


servance of the Sabbath contributes to . 
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the prosperity and safety of a nation 
now, as it ever did among the Jewish 
people. It is not merely from the fact 
that God promises to protect and bless 
the people who keep his holy day— 
though this is of more value to a nation 
than all its armies, and fleets, aud forti- 
fications; but itis that there is in the 
institution itself much that tends to the 
welfare and prosperity of a country. 
It is the time when worldliness is broken 
in upon by a periodical season of rest, 
and when the thoughts are left free to 
contemplate higher and purer objects. 
It is a time when more instruction is 
imparted and received on moral and 
religious subjects, than on all the other 
days of the week put together. The 
public worship of God tends to elevate 
the soul, to enlarge the intellect, and to 
purify the heart. No institution has 
ever been originated that has contributed 
so much to elevate the common mind; 
to diffuse order, peace, neatness, dee 
cency, among men, and thus to per- 
petuate and extend all that is valuable 
in society, as the Sabbath. Any one 
may be convinced of this who will be 
at the pains to compare a neighborhood, 
a village, or acity, where the Sabbath 
is not observed, with one where it is; 
and the difference in morals, honesty, 
intelligence, decency, order, and com- 
fort, will convince him at once that 
society owes more to the Sabbath than 
to any single institution besides, and 
that in no way possible can one seventh 
portion of the time be so well employed 
as in the manner contemplated by the 
Christian day of rest. 

(4.) Society well have seasons of ces- 
sation from labor, and when they are 
not made occasions for the promotion of 
virtue, they will be for the promotion 
of vicee Thus among the Romans an 
annual Saturnalia was granted to all, 
as a season of relaxation from toil, and 
even from the restraints of morality, 
besides many other days of periodical 
rest from labor. Extensively among 
heathen nations also, the seventh day of 
the week, or a seventh portion of the 
time, has been devoted to such relaxa- 
tion. Thus Hesiod says, “EGdopoy ispoy 
pap—the seventh day is holy, Homer 
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and Callimachus give it the same title. 
Philo says of the seventh day, “Eoo7 
yap ov pric wodewe 7) xopag toriv adda 
rov mavroc—it ts a feast not of one cily 
or one country only, but of all. Josephus 
(Adversus Appionem ii.) says that 
“there is no city, however barbarous, 
where the custom of observing the 
seventh day, which prevails among the 
Jews, is not also observed.” ‘Theophi- 
lus of Antioch* (Lib. ii.) says, ‘ Con- 
cerning the seventh day which all men 
celebrate.” Eusebius says, “ Almost 
all UGC philOsopaers and poets acKkucw- 
ledge the seventh day as holy.” See 
Grotius, De Veritate, lib. i. § xvi. It is 
evident that this custom did not origi- 
nate by chance, nor was it kept up by 
chance, It must have been originated 
by far spreading tradition, and must 
have been observed cither because the 
day was esteemed to be holy, or be- 
cause it was found to be convenient or 
advantageous to observe such a periodi- 
cal season of rest. In accordance with 
this feeling, even the French nation 
during the Revolution, while they 
abolished the Christian Sabbath, yet 
felt so deeply the necessity of a periodi- 
cal rest from labor, that they appointed 
the decade—or one day in ten, to be 
observed as a day of relaxation and 
amusement. Whatever, therefore, may 
have been the origin of the Sabbath, 
and whatever may be the views which 
may be entertained of its sacredness, it 
is now reduced to a moral certainty that 
men will have a periodical season of 
cessation from labor. The only ques- 
tion is, in what way shall it be observed? 
Shall it be devoted to amusement, plea- 
sure, and vice; or shall it be employed 
in the ways of intelligence, virtue, and 
religion? It is evident that such a 
periodical relaxation may be made the 
occasion of immense good to any com- 
munity ;—and it is not less evident that 
it may be the occasion of extending far 
the evils of intemperance, profaneness, 
licentiousness, and crime. It is vain to 
attempt to blot out wholly the obser- 
vance of the Christian Sabbath; and 
Since it will and must be observed as a 
day of cessation from toil, all that re- 
mains is, for society to avail itself of the 
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advantages which may be derived from 
its proper observance, aud to make it 
the handmaid of temperance, intelli- 
gence, and pure religion, 

(5.) It is deeply, therefore, to be re- 
gretted that this sacred institution has 
been and is so widely abused in Chris- 
tian lands. As it is, it is extensively a 
day of feasting, amusement, dissipation, 
and revelry. And while its observance 
is more decidedly than anything else 
the means of perpetuating virtue and 
religion on earth, it is, perhaps, not too 
much to say txet @ # the oceases 1. 
more intemperance, vice, and crime, 
than all the other days of the week put 
together. This is particularly the case 
in our large cities and towns. A come- 
munity cannot be disbanded from the 
restraints of labor one seventh part of 
the time without manifest evil, unless 
there are salutary checks and restraints. 
The merchant cannot safely close his 
counting-room ; the clerk and appren- 
tice cannot safely be discharged; the 
common laborer cannot safely be dis- 
missed from toil, unless there is some- 
thing that shall be adapted on that day 
to enlarge the understanding, to elevate 
the morals, and to purify the heart. 
The welfare of the community demands 
that; and nowhere more than in this 
country. Who can doubt that a proper 
observance of the holy Sabbath would 
contribute to the prosperity of this na- 
tion? Who can doubt that the worship 
of God, the cultivation of the heart, 
the contemplation of moral and religious 
truth, and the active duties of benevo- 
lence, would contribute more to the 
welfare of the nation than to devote the 
day to idleness, amusement, dissipation, 
and sin ? 

(6.) While the friends of religion, 
therefore, mourn over the desecration of 
the Christian Sabbath, let them remem- 
ber that their example may contribute 
much to secure a proper observance of 
that day, On the friends of the Re- 
deemer it devolves to rescue the da 
from desecration; and by the divine 
blessing it may be done. The happiness 
of every Christian is indissolubly con- 
nected with the proper observance of the 
Sabbath, The perpetuity of the true 
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religion, and its extension throughout 
the earth, is identified with the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. And every true’ 
friend of God the Saviour, as he valuer 
his own peace, and as he prizes the re. 

ligion which he professes to love, is 
bound torestrain his foot on the Sabbath; 
to cease to find his own pleasure, and to 
speak his own words on that holy day; 
and to show that the Sabbath is to him 
a delight, and that he esteems the holy 
day of JEnovAn a day to be honoured 
and to be loved. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
ANALYSIS. 


This chapter is closely connected in 
sense with the preceding, and is de- 
signed to illustrate the same general 
sentiment—that the reason why the re- 
ligious services of the nation were not 
accepted, their prayers answered, and 
the nation delivered from calamity, was 
their hypocrisy and their other sins. 
The previous chapter contained a bold 
and energetic reproof of their false 
and hollow services, and of their expec- 
tation of the divine favor when tiey 
were observing only external rites with- 
out repentance, and even when they con- 
tinued to practise oppression andcruelty. 
This beautiful chapter states more in 
detail their sins and the consequences of 
their transgressions. The following 
analysis, or arrangement of the parts of 
the chapter, will show its design and 
scope at a single view. 

I. It was not because JEHOVAH was 
unable to save them that they were ex- 
posed to such judgments, and visited 
with such calamities, ver. 4. They 
were, thercfore, not to blame him. This 
general principle is stated in order to 
prevent what commonly occurs when 
men suffer much—a disposition to throw 
the blame on God. 

II. It was for their sins that they 
were exposed to these judgments, vs. 
2—8. The prophet proceeds to specify 
those sins in detail, with a view to bring 
them to conviction and to repentance. 
In this statement he goes over the lead- 
ing offences of the nation, specifying 
them particularly, and showipg that 
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they deserved all that they had suf- 
fered. 

(a.) The general principle is stated, 
that it was their sins alone which 
had separated between them antl 
God, ver. 2. 

(U.) Their hands were defiled with 
blood. They were murderers, ver 
8. First part. 

(c.) Their fps had spoken falsehoo:l, 
They were liars, ver. 3, Last part. 

(d.) There was no justice among 
them, ver. 4. Part firer, 

(e.) Their plans were mischievous 
ver. 4. Second part. 

(f-) Their actions were like the egg 
of the cockatrice—hateful and de- 
structive as that egg when hatched, 
ver. 5. 

(g.) Their works were like the web of 
a spider, which could never be a 
covering of righteousness, ver. 6. 

(A.) Their feet run to evil, ver. 7; 
Part first. 

(.) Their thoughts were evil, ver. 7. 
Second part. 

(j.) They were strangers to the way 
of peace, ver. 8. 

Ill. After this statement of the pre- 
valent sins of the nation, the prophet in- 
troduces the people as making confession 
that it was for them and similar sins 
hat they were exposed to the divine 
displeasure, Identifying himself with 
the people, he enumerates the calamities 
to which they were exposed as a conse= 
quence of the sins which prevailed, vs. 
9—14. They were in darkness, they 
vaited in vain for light; they stumbled 
t noon-day ; they vented their sorrows 
like the roaring of bears, or the plaintive 
sry of the dove, but all in vain. They 
felt that their transgressions were mul- 
tiplied, and that they deserved the divine 
displeasure, and therefore they were 
ubjected to these severe calamities. 

iV. JeHovau is represented as seeing 
his state of deep guilt—a state where 
there was deep conviction of that guilt, 
and a readiness to make confession— 
and as woudering that there was no ine 
ercessor, and as himse/f interposing to 
oring deliverance and salvation, vs. 15 
—18. It was the earnest wish of JE- 
wovaug that there should bedeliverance, 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

1. Behold, the Lorp’s hand is 
not shortened, that it cannot save; 
neither his ear heavy, that it can- 
not hear. 


ISATAT. 
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2. But your iniquities have se- 
parated between you and your 
God, and your sins have ! hid Ars 
face from you, that he will not hear. 


tor, made him hide. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


1. Behold the hand of Jenova is not shortened that it cannot save, 
Nor‘is his ear grown dull that he cannot hear. 


2. But your iniquities have se 
And your sins have caused 
will not hear. 


arated you from your God, 
im to hide his face from you that he 





and in order to effect that he himself 
procured it. The characteristics of him 
who should come to accomplish these 
purposes, were righteousness, salvation, 
vengeance, and zeal, ver.17. He would 
come to take recompence on his foes, 
and to reward the wicked according to 
their deeds, ver. 18. 

V. The effect of this would be, that 
the name of JEHOVAH would be feared 
from the rising to the setting sun. JE- 
HOVAH would erect a barrier against 
the enemy when he should come in like 
a flood; and the Redeemer should come 
to Zion to effect deliverance for those 
who should truly repent, vs. 19, 20. 

VI. A covenant would be established 
between God and those who would turn 
away from transgressions, ver. 21. The 
nature of that covenant was, that its 
blessings would be perpetual. The spirit 
which God would give, and the words 
which he would put into their mouths, 
would abide with them and their pos- 
terity for ever. 

‘“‘ As this chapter,” says Lowth, ‘is 
remarkable for the beauty, strength, and 
variety of the images with which it 
abounds ; soit is peculiarly distinguished 
by the eloquence of the composition, and 
the exact construction of the sentences. 
From the first verse to the two Jast it 
falls regularly into stanzas of four lines.” 
This poetical construction of the chapter 
must be apparent to the slightest obser- 
vation of the reader; and there is per- 
haps no instance of more regular con- 
struction of the various members and 
parts of a composition, in the writings 
of the Hebrews, This poetic torm of 


the chapter I have, in following mainly 
the division which Lowth has marked, 
endeavored to retain in the translation. 
The chapter has evidently a primary 
reference to the character of the nation 
in the times of Isaiah. The deep de- 
pravity which is described is such as 
evidently existed in the times of Man- 
asseh; and one object of the prophet 
was manifestly to bring them to convic- 
tion for their sins; and to show them 
why they were suffering, or about to 
sufter, from the expressions of the divine 
displeasure. But the chapter evidently 
also looks forward to future times; and 
the close of itis so manifestly applicable 
to the times of the Messiah, that it is 
impossible not to apply it to him. 


1. Behold, the Lord’s hand 1s not 
shortened, &c. On the meaning of this 
phrase, see Note on ch. 1.2. Neither 
his ear heavy, that it cannot hear. On 
the meaning of this phrase, see Note, 
ch. vi. 10. 

2. But your mniquities. That is, the 
sins which the prophet had specified in 
the previous chapter, and which he pro- 
ceeds further to specify in this. J Have 
separated, &c The word here used, 
71a, conveys the idea of division, usually 
by a curtain or a wall. Ex, xxvi. 32; 
xiii, 26. Thus the “ firmament” (ym, 
expanse,) is said to have divided or se- 
parated (129) the waters from the 
waters. Gen. 1. 6. The idea here is, 
that their sins were like a partition be- 
tween them and God, so that there was 
no intercourse between them and him. 
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8. For * your hands are defiled 
with blood, and your fingers with 
ach. 1. 15. 
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iniquity; your lips have spoken 
lies, your tongue hath muttered 
perverseness. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


3. For your hands are polluted with blood, 
And your fingers with iniquity ; 
Your lips speak falsehood, 
And your tongue muttereth evil. 





Their prayers did not reach him, and 
all communion was cut off. { And your 
sins have hid his face from you. Marg., 
“ Made him hide.” The Hebrew word 
here is in Hiphil, meaning, “to cause to 
hide.” Kimchi and Aben-Ezra under- 
stand it as causing him to hide his face; 
Vitringa as hiding his face. The me- 
taphor, says Vitringa, is not taken from 
a man who turns away his face from 
one because he doves not choose to attend 
to what is said, but from something 
which comes between two persons, like 
a Gense cloud, which hides one from the 
other. And, according to this, the idea 
is, that their sins had risen up like a 
thick, dark, dense cloud between them 
and God, so that they had no clear view 
of him, and no intercourse with him— 
as a cloud hides the face of the sun from 
us. A similar idea occurs in Lam. iii. 
44:— 


Thou hast covered thyself with a cloud, 
That our prayers should not pass through. 


But it seems to me more probable that 
the Hiphil signification of the verb is 
here to be retained, and that the idea is, 
that their sins had caused JEHOVAH to 
hide or turn away his face from their 
prayers, from an unwillingness to hear 
them when they were so deeply im- 
mersed in sin. Thus the LXX. “On 
account of your sins he has turned 
away his face—dziorpeve Td rpdcwror 
—from you, so that he will not have 
mercy ’— Tov pr) éXejoa. It is uni- 
versally true that indulgence in sin 
causes God to turn away his face, and 
to withhold mercy and compassion. -He 
cannot pardon those who indulge in 
transgression, and who are unwilling to 
abandon the ways of sin. 

3. For your hands are defiled with 


blood. The prophet proceeds here more 
particularly to specify the sins of which 
they were guilty ; and io order to show 
the extent and depth of their depravity 
he specifies the various members of the 
body—the hands, the fingers, the lips, 
the tongue, the feet, as the agents by 
which men commit iniquity. See a 
similar argument on the subject of de- 
pravity in Rom. iii. 13 —15, where a 
part of the description which the pro- 
phet here gives is quoted by Paul, and 
applied to the Jews in his own time. 
The phrase “your hands are defiled 
with blood” means with the blood of 
the innocent; that is, they were guilty 
of murder, oppression, and cruelty. See 
a similar statement in ch. i. 15, where 
the phrase “your hands are full of 
blood,” occurs. The word here ren- 
dered “defiled,” from 5x3, means, com- 
monly, to redeem, to ransom; then to 
avenge, cr to demand and inflict punish- 
ment for bloodshed. In the sense of 
defiling it occurs only in the later He- 
brew writers—perhaps used in this sense 
because those who were avengers be- 
came covered, 2. e., defiled with blood. 
q And your fingers with iniquily. The 
fingers in the Scriptures are represented 
as the agents by which any purpose is 
executed. Isa. ii. 8, “ Which their own 
fingers have made.” Comp. ch. xvii. 8. 
Some have supposed that the phrase 
here used means the same as the pre- 
ceding, that they were guilty of murder 
and cruelty. But it seems more pro- 
bable that the idea suggested by Grotius 
is the true sense, that it means that 
they were guilty of rapine and theft. 
The fingers are the instruments by 
which theft—especially the lighter and 
more delicate kinds of theft—is exe- 
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4. None calleth for justice, nor 
any pleadeth for truth: they trust 
in vanity, and speak lies; they 
conceive mischief, and bring forth 


a Gasol gf . P 
5. They hatch! cockatrice’ eggs, 
1 or, adders’. 
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and weave the spider’s web: he 
that eateth of their eggs dieth, and 
that which is crushed ? breaketh 
out into a viper.® 


Zor, sprinkicd, is a8 if there brake out a viper. 
5 Matt.3.7: 12 34. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


4, No one bringeth his suit with justice, 
No one’ pleadeth with truth : 
They trust in vain arts and vee lies, 


They conceive mischief, and 


ring forth destruction, 


5. They hatch the eggs of the basilisk, 
They weave the web of the spider : 
Whosoever eateth of their eggs shall die, 
And if one of them is crushed a viper breaks forth. 


cuted. Thus we use the word “ kght- 
fingered” to denote any one who is 
dexterous in taking and conveying away 
anything; or any one who is addicted 
to petty thefts. (J Your lips have spuken 
lies ‘The nation is false, and no con- 
fidence can be reposed in the decla- 
rations which are made. | Your tongue 
hath muttered. On the word rendered 
muttered, min, see Note on ch. viii. 19. 
Probably there is included in the word 
here, the idea that they not only spoke 
evil, but that they did it with a murmur- 
ing, discontented, or, malicious spirit. 
It may also mean that they used the 
language of evil in a murmuring and 
wicked spirit against God; that they 
calumniated his government, and com- 
plained of his laws; or it may mean, 
as Grotius supposes, that they calum- 
niated others; that is, that slander 
abounded among them. f Perverse- 
mess. Heb. Evil, npy—the word from 
which our word evil is derived. 


4. None calleth for justice, Or, ra- 
ther, there is no one who brings a suit 
with justice; no one who goes into 
court for the purpose of obtaining jus- 
tice. There is a love of litigation; a 
desire to take all the advantage which 
the law can give; a desire to appeal 
to the law not for the sake of having 


strict justice done, but for the sake of 
doing injury to others, and to take some 
undue advantage. | Vor any pleadeth 
for truth. Or, no one pleadeth with 
truth. He does not state the cause as 
it iss He makes use of art and cun- 
ning and falsehood to gain his cause, 
| They trust in vanity. ‘They confide 
in quirks and evasions rather than in 
the justice of their cause. | They 
conceive mischief, &c. ‘They form plans 
of evil, and they execute them when 
they are fully ripe. Comp. Job xv. 35, 
where the same phrase occurs. The 
sense 18, that they form plans to injure 
others, and that they expect to execnte 
them by fraud and deceit. 

5. They hatch cockatrice’ eggs. Marg., 
“or, adders,” On the meaning of 
the word here rendered cockatrice, see 
Note, ch. xi. 8. Some poisonous ser- 
pent is intended, probably the adder, or 
the serpent known among the Greeks 
as the basilisk, or cerastes. The mean- 
ing of this figurative expression is 
plain. It is designed to show the evil 
nature and tendency of their works. 
They were as if they should carefuliy 
nourish and hatch out by art the eggs 
of a venomous serpent. Instead of 
erushing them with the foot and de- 
stroying them, they took pains to hatch 
them, and produce a venomous race of 
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reptiles. Nothing can more forcibly 
describe the wicked character and plans 
of sinners than the language here used 
—plans that are as pernicious, loath- 
some, and hateful as the most poisonous 
serpents that spread death and ruin and 
alarm everywhere. And weave the 
spider’s web. This phrase, in itself, 
may denote, as some have understood 
it, that they formed plans designed to 
seize upon and destroy others, as spiders 
weave their web for the purpose of 
catching and destroying insects, But 
the following verse shows that the lan- 
guage is used rather with reference to 
the tenuity and the gossamer character 
of the web, than with any such design, 
Their works were like the web of the 
spider. They bore the same relation 
to good works which the web of the 
spider did to substantial and comfort- 
able raiment. They were vain and use- 
less. The word here rendered “ web” 
properly denotes the cross-threads in 
weaving, the woof or filling; and is 
probably derived from a word signifying 
across beam. See Rosenmiller in loco; 
also Bochart, Hieroz, p. ii. lib. iv. cap. 
xxiii. p. 5038. He that eateth of their 
eggs dieth. ‘That is, he who partakes 
ot their counsels, or of the plans which 
they form, shall perish. Calvin says 
that the meaning is, that “‘ whosoever 
had anything to do with them would 
find them destructive and pestiferons.” 
Similar phrases, comparing the plans 
of the wicked with the eggs and the 
brood of the serpent, are common in 
the East. “It is said,” says Roberts, 
‘peaking of India, “of the plans of a 
Gecidedly wicked and talented man, 
‘That wretch! he hatches serpents’ 
eggs. ‘ Beware of the fellow, his eggs 
are nearly hatched.’ ‘Ah, my friend, 
touch not that affair, meddle not with 
that matter; there is a serpent in the 
shell.” ‘Itouch it! No,no. The last 
time I did so the shell broke, and a 
young serpent gave me a bite, which 
has poisoned my whole frame.’” 4 And 
that which is crushed breaketh out into a 
viper. Qn the meaning of the word 
here rendered “viper,” see Note, ch. 


xxx. 6. Marg., “or, sprinkled, is as if, 
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there broke out a viper.” Jerome ren- 
ders it, ‘and which, if pierced, breaks 
out into a basilisk.” The LXX ren- 
der it, “And he who was about to 
eat of their eggs, having broken one 
that was putrid, or vain (or--7"!~- 
ovptoy), found in it a basilisk—, 

cov.” The difference of translation in 
the text and the margin of the common 
version, has arisen trom the fact that 
the translators supposed that the word 


here used—;r3—might be derived from 
mu, to sprinkle, or to scatter. But it 


is formed from the word, ‘wu, to squeeze, 
to press, to crush; and in Job xxxix. 
15, is applied to the fact that the os- 
trich might crush her eggs with her 
foot. The sense here is, that when 
their plans were developed, and their 
works seen, they would be found to 
be evil and pernicious—as when an 
egg should be broken open, a young 
venomous serpent would come forth, 
The viper, it is true, brings forth its 
young alive, or is a viviparous animal, 
But Bochart has remarked that though 
it produces its young in this manner, 
yet that during the period of gestation 
the young are included in eggs which 
are broken at the birth. This is a very 
impressive illustration of the character 
and plans of the wicked. The ser- 
pents here referred to are among the 
most venomous and destructive that are 
known. And the comparison here in- 
cludes two points: (1) That their plans 
resemble the egg of the serpent. The 
nature of the egg cannot be easily 
known by an inspection. They may 
have a strong resemblance to those 
which would produce some inoffensive 
and even useful animals. It is only 
when they are hatched that their true 
nature is fully developed. So it is 
with the plans of the wicked. When 
forming, their true nature may not be 
certainly known, and it may not be 
easy to determine their real character. 
(2) Their plans when developed are 
like the poisonous and destructive pro- 
duction of the serpent’s egg. The true 
nature is then seen; and it 38 ruimous, 
pernicious, and evil. 
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6. Their webs shall not become 
garments, neither shall they cover 
themselves with their works: 
their works are works of iniquity, 
and the act of violence zs in their 
hands. 
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7. Their © feet run to evil, and 
they make haste to shed innocent 
blood: their thoughts are thoughts 
of iniquity ; wasting and ! destruc- 
tion @re in their paths. 


c Rom. 3. 15, &c. 1 breakong, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


6. Their webs shall not become clothing, 
* Nor can they cover themselves with their works ; 
Their works are works of iniquity, 
And the deed of violence is in their hands. 


. Their feet run to evil, 


And make haste to shed innocent blood ; 
Their thoughts are evil thoughts ; 
Violence and destruction are in their paths. 


6. Their webs shall not become gar- 
ments, The spider’s web is unfit for 
elothing; and the idea here is, that 
their works are as unfit to secure salva- 
tion as the attenuated web of a epider is 
for raiment. The sense is, says Vi- 
tringa, that their artificial sophisms 
avail nothing in producing true wis- 
dom, piety, virtue, and religion, or the 
true righteousness and salvation of men, 
but are airy speculations. The works 
of the self-righteous and the wicked ; 
their vain formality, their false opinions, 
their subtle reasonings, and their tra- 
ditions, are like the web of the spider. 
They are not a covering for nakedness; 
they hide nothing; they answer none 
of the purposes of a garment of salva- 
tion. ‘I'he doctrine is, that men must 
have some better righteousness than 
the thin and gossamer covering which 
their own empty forms and ceremonies 
produce. Comp. ch, Ixiv. 6. 

7. Lheir feet run to ev. In accord- 
ance with the design of the prophet to 
show the entireness of their depravity, 
he states that all their members were 
employed in doing evil. In vs. 3—6, 
he had remarked that depravity ex- 
tended to their hands, their fingers, 
their lips, and their tongue; he here 
states that their feet also were employed 
jn doing evil. Instead of treading the 
paths of righteousness, and hastening to 
execute purposes of mercy and justice, 


they were employed in journeyings to 
execute purposes of iniquity. The 
words “run” and “make haste” are de- 
signed to intimate the intensity of their 
purpose to do wrong. They did not 
walk slowly; they did not even take 
time to deliberate; but such was their 
desire of wrong-doing, that they hastened 
to execute their plans of evil. Men 
usually walk slowly, and with a great 
deal of deliberation, when any good is 
to be done; they walk rapidly, or they 
run with haste and alacrity, when evil 
is to be accomplished. This passage is 
quoted by the apostle Paul (Rom. if. 15), 
and is applied to the Jews of his own 
time as proof of the depraved character 
of the entire nation. Isaiah applies it 
to the nation in his time; and Paul uses 
it to prove that the character of the 
nation was such that they could not be 
justified by the deeds of the law. { They 
make haste to shed innocent blood. No 
one can doubt that this was the cha- 
racter of the nation in the time of 
Manasseh. See Introduction, § 3. It 
is not improbable that the prophet re- 
fers to the bloody and cruel reign ot 
this prince. That it was also the cha- 
racter of the nation, when Isaiuh began 
to prophesy, is apparent from ch. i, 
15—21,. Their thoughts, &e. That 
is, their plans and purposes are evil 
It is not merely that evil is done, but 
they intended that it should be done. 
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8. The way of peace they know 
not; and there is no} judgment 
in their goings: they have made 
them crooked 4 paths: whosoever 
goeth therein shall not know 
peace. 


Yor, right. d Ps, 125.5. Pr. 28. 18. 
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9. Therefore © is judgment far 
from us, neither doth justice over- 
take us: we wait for light, but 
behold obscurity; for brightness, 
but we walk in darkness. 


e Lam. 5. 16, 17. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


8. The way of peace they know not; 
And there is no justice in their goings: 
They have made for themselves crooked paths; 
No one that goeth therein shall know peace. 
9. Therefore, our vindication is far from us, 
And deliverance doth not overtake us. 
We wait for light; and lo darkness! 
For noon-day brightness; but we walk in obscurity! 


They had no plan for doing good; and 
they were constantly laying plans for 
evil. Wasting. That is, violence, 
oppression, destruction. It means that 
the government was oppressive and 
tyrannical; and it was the general cha- 
racter of the nation that they spread 
desolation, and were regardless of the 
interests of truth and righteousness. 
| And destruction. Marg., “ breaking.” 
The word commonly means breaking, 
or breach; then a breaking down, or 
destruction, as of a kingdom (Lam. ii. 
11; 111.47); or of individuals, Isa. 1. 28. 
Here it means that they broke down or 
trampled on the rights of others. | Are 
in their paths. Are to be seen wherever 
they go. Instead of marking their ways 
by deeds of benevolence and justice, 
they could be tracked by cruelty and 
blood. The path of the wicked through 
the earth can be traced usually by the 
desolations which they make. The 
path of conquerors can be traced by 
desolated fields, and smouldering ruins, 
and forsaken dwelling-places, and flow- 
ing blood; and the course of all the 
wicked can be traced by the desolations 
which they make in their way. 

8. The way of peace they know not. 
The phrase, “ way of peace,” may de- 
note either peace of conscience, peace 
with God, peace among themselves, or 
peace with their fellow-men. Possibly 
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it may refer to all these; and the sense 
will be, that in their whole lives they 
were strangers to true contentment and 
happiness. From no quarter had they 
peace, but whether in relation to God, 
to their own consciences, to each other, 
or to their fellow-men, they were in- 
volved in continual strife and agitation. 
See Note on ch. lvii, 20, 21. ( And 
there is no judgment in their goings. 
Marg., “right.” The sense is, that 
there was no justice in their dealings ; 
there was no disposition to do right. 
They were full of selfishness, falsehood, 
oppression, and cruelty. | Zhey have 
made them crooked paths. A crooked 
path is an emblem of dishonesty, fraud, 
deceit. A straight path is an emblem 
of sincerity, truth, honesty, and up- 
rightness. See Ps. cxxv. 5; Prov. ii. 15. 
Note, ch. xl. 4. The idea is, that their 
counsels and plans were perverse and 
evil. We have a similar expression 
now, when we say of a man that he is 
“ straight-forward,” meaning that he is 
ap honest man. . 

9. Therefore is judgment far from us. 
This is the confession of the people 
that they had been overtaken by heavy 
calamity for their sins; and that they 
were suffering not unjustly on account 
of their crimes. The word “judgment 
here is evidently to be taken in the 
sense of vengeance or vindication. The 

BR 
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10. Wef grope for the wall like noon day as in the night; we are 


the blind, and we grope as if we 
had no eyes: © we stumble at 


in desolate places as dead men. 
JS Deut. 28. 29. g Amos 8, 9. 


TRANSLATION. 


10. We grope like the blind by a wall; 
Like those deprived of sight we feel our way: 
At noon-day we stumble as in the night; 


idea is this: “We are indeed deeply 
afflicted. We are subjected to calamities 
and to oppressions by our enemies. In 
our distresses we ery unto God, but on 
account of our sins he does not hear us, 
nor does he come to vindicate our 
cause.” Neither doth justice overtake 
us, That is, God does not interpose to 
save us from our calamities, and to de- 
liver us from the hand of our enemies. 
The word justice here is not to be re- 
garded as used in the sense that they 
had a claim on God, or that they were 
now suffering unjustly, but it is used to 
denote the attribute of justice in God; 
and the idea is, that the just God, the 
avenger of wrongs, did not come forth 
to vindicate their cause, and to save 
them from the power of their foes. 
{ We wait for light. The idea here is, 
that they anxiously waited for returning 
prosperity and for the favour of God. 
They sighed for deliverance from the 
evils which encompassed them, but they 
sighed in vain. But behold obscurity. 
Darkness. Our calamities continue, and 
relief is not afforded us. | For bright- 
ness. That is, for brightness or splen- 
dor like the shining of the sun—an em- 
blem of happiness and prosperity. 

10. We grope for the wall like the 
blind, A blind man, not being able to 
see his way, feels along by a wall, or 
fence, or any other object that will 

uide him. They were like the blind. 

‘hey saw nothing clearly ; they had no 
distinct views of truth, and they were 
endeavoring to feel their way along as 
well as they could. Probably the pro- 
phet here alludes to the threatening 
made by Moses in Deut. xxviii, 28, 29, 
‘“‘And the Lorp shall smite thee with 


In fertile regions we are like the dead. 
naa ie eta aE Lae iol etree Wt er nee ene ner ven ee 





madness, and blindness, and astonish- 
ment of heart; and thou shalt grope at 
noon-day as the blind gropeth in dark- 
ness, and thou shalt not prosper in thy 
ways.” | We stumble at noon-day as in 
the night. The idea here is, that they 
were in a state of utter disorder and 
confusion. Obstacles were in their way 
on all hands, and they could no more 
walk than men could who even at noon- 
day found their path filled with obstruc 
tions. There was no remission, no re+ 
laxation of their evils. They were 
continued at all times, and they had no 
intervals of day. Travellers, though at 
night they might wander and fall, 
might look for approaching day, and 
would be relieved by the returning 
light. But not so with them. It was 
all night. There were no returning 
intervals of light and repose and peace. 
It was as if the sun was blotted out, 
and all was one long, uninterrupted, 
and gloomy night. We are in deso~ 
late places. ‘There has been preat 
variety in the interpretation of this 
phrase, Noyes, after Gesenius, trans- 
lates it, “in the midst of fertile fields 
we are like the dead.” One principal 
reason which Gesenius gives for this 
translation (Comm. in loc.) is, that this 
best agrees with the sense of the pas- 
sage, and answers better to the previous 
member of the sentence, thus more per- 
fectly preserving the parallelism : 
‘* At noon-day we stumble as In the night; 
in fertile fields we are like the dead.” 

Thus the idea would be, that even when 
all seemed like noon-day, they were.as 
in the night; and that though they 
were in places that seemed fertile and 
luxuriant, they were like the wandering 
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11. We roar all like bears, look ' for judement, but there is 
and » mourn sore like doves: we none; for salvation, dué it is far 
h Exek. 7. 16. i Jer. 8. 15. off from us. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


11. We roar, all of us, like bears, 
And like doves we make a constant moan ;— 
We look for vindication, and there is none, 
For salvation, but it is far from us. 





in caliyinosis quasi mortut. ‘The LXX, | are separated from all enjoyments. The 
“They fall at mid-day as at midnight ; | original reference here was to the Jews 
they groan as the dying”—we azooOvno- | suffering for their sins, whether re- 
wovrec orevalovosy. The Syriac fol- | garded as in Palestine under their 
lows this, “‘ We groan as those who are | heavy judgments, or as in Babylon— 
near to death.” ‘The Chaldee renders | where all was night and gloom. If to 
it, “It is closed (¢. e, the way) before | the latter, it means that they were in 
us as the sepulchre is closed upon the | the fat and fertile regions of Babylon, 
dead ;” that is, we are enclosed on every | wandering as in the night, and comfort- 
side by calamity and trial, as the dead | less as the dead. But the language here 
are in their graves. The derivation of | is strikingly descriptive of the condition 
the Hebrew word, o’s2ux, dshmdnnim, . the world a tee ae ae NehE. 
is uncertain, and this uncertainty has | 44Y 8Tope and stumble as in the night. 
given rise to the variety of hav eo In a world that is full of the light of 
tion. Some regard it as derived from Divine truth as it beams from the works 


Dow, shdmim, to be laid waste, to be and the word of God, they are in deep 


darkness. They feel their way as blind 
desolate; and others, from jou, shamdn, 


men do along a wall; and not a ray of 
to be, or become fat. The word nyt, light penetrates the darkness of their 
shemdnnim, in the sense of fatness, 7. ¢., 


minds. And in a world full of fertility, 
fat and fertile fields, occurs in Gen, | Mich and abandant and overflowing in 
xxvii, 28, 39; and this is probably the 


its bounties, they are still like “ the 
3) 

sense here. So Gesenius, Vitringa, and | dead.” True comfort and peace they 

some others understand it. According | have not; and they seem to wander as 

to this, the idea is, we are in fertile 


in chilly shades, and as in the darkness 
fields like the dead. Though surrounded | Of night, far from peace, from comfort, 
by fields that are adapted to produce | 9d from God. a 
abundance, yet we are cut off from the | , 11. We roar all like bears, This is 
enjoyment of them like the dead. Such | designed still further to describe the 
is the disturbed state of public affairs, | C@lamities and heavy judgments which 
and such the weight of the Divine judg- ne come upon them for their sins. 
ments, that we have no participation in | 1 2¢ word here rendered “ roar, (from 
these blessings and comforts. ‘The idea, | 124, Aamah, like Eng., to hum, Germ., 
which, I mi DpCse, the prophet means to | Aummen, spoken of bees) is applied to 
present, is, that the land was fitted to | any murmuring, or confused noise or 
sound. It sometimes means to snarl as 


roduce comfort, and abundance; that 
a dog (Ps. lix. 7—14); to coo as a dove 


it was a Jand of light and truth where 

the true religion had been established; | (Ezek. vii. 16); it is also applied to 

but that such was the pressure of the | waves that roar (Ps. xlvi. 4; Isa. li. 

public calamity that all this now availed | 15); to a crowd or tumultuous assem- 

them nothing, and that they were in| blage (Ps. xlvi. 7 Tea to music, 
R 


spirits of the dead. Jerome renders it, | deep darkness, and like the dead who 
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12. For * our transgressions | 


are multiplied before thee, and 
our sins testify against us: for our 
transgressions are with us; and 
as for our iniquities, we know 
them: 

k Dan. 9. 5, &e. 


ISAIAH. 


[B.C. 690. 


13. In transeressing and lying! 
against the Lorp, and departing 
away from our God, speaking op- 
pression and revolt, conceiving 
and uttering from the ™ heart 
words of falsehood. 


ch.48.8. Jer. 2.19—21. m Matt. 12, 34. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


12. For our transgressions are multiplied before thee, 
And our sins bear witness against us; 
Yor our transgressions are with us, 
And our iniquities we know them: 


13. By ane Aces | 


And departing 


and proving false to JEHOVAH, 
rom our God; 


Speaking oppression and rebellion, 
Conceiving and meditating from the heart words of falsehood. 


Isa. xvi. 11; Jer. xlviii. 36. Here it is 
applied to the low growl or groan of a 
bear—the deep muttering which he 
utters. Bochart (Hieroz. lib. i. p. 1, 
1. ill, ¢. 9,) says, that a bear produces a 
melancholy sound; and Horace speaks 
of its low groan: 


“ Nec vespertinus circumgemit ursus ovile,” 
Epod. lib. 15. 51. 


Here it is emblematic of mourning, and 
is designed to denote that they were 
suffering under heavy and long-con- 
tinued calamity. Or, according to Ge- 
senius (Commen. in loc.) it refers to a 
bear which is hungry, and which growls 
impatient for food, and refers here to 
the complaining, and dissatisfaction, and 
murmuring of the people, because God 
did not come to vindicate and relieve 
them. And mourn sore like doves, 
The cooing of the dove—a plaintive 
sound is often used to denote grief. 
See Ezek. vii. 16. Comp. Note on ch. 
xxxvill. 14, 4 We look for judgment, 
&c. See Note on ver. 9. 


12. Our sins testify against us. Heb., 
“answer against us.” The idea is, that 
their past lives had been so depraved, 
that they became witnesses against 
them. Comp. Note, ch. iii, 9. We 
hnow them. We recall them. We re- 
cognise them as our sins, and we can- 


not conceal from ourselves the fact that 
we are transgressors. 

13. Jn transyressing. That is, we 
have been guilty of this as a continuous 
act. | And lying against the Lorn. 
We have proved false to JEHOVAH. 
We have forsaken him and have offered 
homage to idols. Though we have 
been professedly his people, yet we 
have been secretly attached to idols, 
and have in our hearts been devoted to 
the service of false gods. And de- 
parting away from our God. By the 
worship of idols, and by the violation 
of his law. 4 Speaking oppression and 
revolt. Our conversation has been to 
know how we might best take advan- 
tage of the poor and the defenceless, 
and to mature our plans of revolt 
against God. {[ Conceiving and uttering 
Jrom the heart, &c. See Note ver. 4. 
The idea is, that they had formed in 
their hearts schemes of deception, and 
that in their conversation and their 
lives they had given utterance to them. 
All this is the language of genuine corf- 
trition. Where there is a consciousness 
of deep guilt in the sight of God, there 
ig aD Overpowering sense of the evil of 
sin, and a willingness to make the most 
full and ample acknowkdgment, how- 
ever mortifying it may be, of the errors 
and follies of the life. 


B.C. 690.] 


14, And judgment is turned 
away backward, and justice stand- 
eth afar off: for truth is fallen in 
the street, and equity cannot 
enter. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


15. Yea, truth faileth; and he! 
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that departeth from evil ! maketh 
himself a prey: and the Lorp 
saw i, and it ? displeased him that 
there was no judgement. 


lor, ts accounted mad, 
3 was evil in his eyes, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


14. And justice is turned back, 
And righteousness stands afar off; 
And truth hath fallen in the public street, 
And rectitude cannot enter. 


15 


And truth is not to be found, 


And he that departeth from evil is plundered: 


And JEHOVAH saw it, 


And it was displeasing to him that there was no justice. 


14, And judgment is turned away 
backward, The word “judgment” is 
not used, as in ver. 9, to denote the 
divine vindication of their wrongs, or 
the divine interposition to avenge and 
deliver them, but it is used in the sense | 
of justice, or just decisions between man | 
and man, The verse contains a further | 
confession of the evil of their course of 
life, and among other things they ac- 
knowledged that they had been unjust 
and oppressive in their legal decisions. 
They had been influenced by partiality 
and by bribes; they had condemned the 
innocent; they had acquitted the guilty. 
Judgment had thus been turned back by 
their sins when it seemed to be ap- 
proaching and entering the city. {| And 
justice standeth afar off. ‘This is a 
beautiful figure. Justice is represented 
as Standing at a distance from the city. 
Deterred by their sins, it would not 
enter. They prevented its approach, 
and it was unknown among them. 
@ For truth is fallen in the street. Or 
rather perhaps in the gate—the place of 
concourse, and the place where justice 
was administered. The places where 
streets crossed each other, and the gates 
of the city, were places of public con- 
course—places of the transaction of 
business, and where justice was com- 
monly administered by the ancients— 


and of an exchange. The language 
here is all taken from courts of justice, 
and the idea is, that there was no jus- 
tice in their decisions, but that their 
courts were unprincipled and corrupt. 
{| And equity cannot enter. It stood at 
a distance, and the impenetrable mass of 
guilt effectually prevented its approach 
to the capital. 


15. Yea, truth faileth. That is, it is 
not to be found, it is wanting. The 
word here used (from 11) means to be 
left, to remain (2 Sam. xvii. 22); then 
to be wanting or lacking, 1 Sam. xxx. 
19; Isa. xl. 26. Here it means that 
truth had no existence there.  Andhe 
that departeth from evil maketh himself a 
prey. Marg, “is accounted mad.” 
Noyes renders this, “and he that de- 
parteth from evil is plundered.” Gro- 
tlus renders it, “the innocent man lies 
open to injury from all.” The LXX, 
“they took away the mind from under 
standing,” or “ they substituted opinion 
in the place of knowledge.” Thompson's 
Trans. The phrase, ‘he that departeth 
from evil,” means evidently a man who 
did not, and would not, fall in with the 
prevailing iniquitous practices, but who 
maintained a life of honesty and piety. 
It was one of the evils of the times that 
such a man would be harassed, plun- 


places combining the purposes of a court | dered, ill-treated, The word rendered, 
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16. And" he saw that there was | was no intercessor; therefore his 


no man, and wondered that there | 


n Ezek. 22. 30. 


arm ° brought salvation unto him; 
oPs 98.1 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


16. And he saw that there was no man [to help], . 
And he wondered that there was no one to interpose § 


« maketh himself a prey” (inv, from 
S$), is a wO6rd usually signifying to 
strip off, to plunder, to spoil. Some 
have supposed that the word means to 
make foolish, or to account mad, in Job 
xii. 17,19. Thus in the passage before 
us, the LXX understood the word, and 
this sense of the word our translators 
have placed in the margin. But there 
is no reason for departing here from the 
usual signification of the word as de- 
noting to plunder, to spoil; and the 
idea is, that the men of honesty and 
piety were subject to the rapacity of the 
avaricious, and the oppression of the 
mighty. ‘They regarded them as law- 
ful prey, and took every advantage in 
stripping them of their property and 
reducing them to want, ‘This com- 
pletes the statement of the crimes of the 
nation; and the existence of such deeds 
of violence and iniquity, constituted the 
basis on which God was led to interpose 
and effect deliverance. Such a state of 
crime and consequent suffering de- 
manded the divine interposition; and 
when JEHOVAH saw it, he was led to 
provide a way for deliverance and re- 
form. 

The passage before us had a primary 
reference to the Jews, and to the preva- 
lence of iniquity in the Jewish nation, 
which rendered the divine interposition 
proper. But it is language also that 
will quite as appropriately describe the 
moral condition of the world, as laying 
the foundation for the necessity of the 
divine interposition by the Messiah. 
Indeed, the following verses undoubtedly 


refer to him. No one, it is believed, 
can attentively read the passage and 
donbt this. The mind of the prophet 


is fixed upon the depravity of the Jew- 
ish nation. Everywhere iniquity pre- 
vailed. The hands, the tongue, the 
eyes, the feet, the fingers, were all pol- 


eaters aC tA LEELA eee 


luted. The whole nation was sunk in 
moral corruption; and this was but a 
partial description of what was occur- 
ring everywhere on the earth. In such 
a state of things in the Jewish nation, 
and iu the whole world, the question 
could not but arise whether no deliverer 
could be found? ‘Was this state of 
things to continue forever? Was there 
no way of pardon; no way by which 
deserved and impending wrath could be 
diverted? From this melancholy view, 
therefore, the prophet turns to him who 
was to be the Great Deliverer, and the 
remainder of the chapter is occupied 
with a most beautiful description of the 
Redeemer, and of the effect of his 
coming. The sentiment of the whole 
passage is, that the deep and extended 
depravity of man was the foundation of 
the necessity of the divine interposition. 
in securing salvation, and that, in view 
of the guilt of men, God provided one 
who was a glorious deliverer, and who 
was to come to Zion as the Redeemer, 

And the Lorp saw it. He saw there 
was no righteousness; no power to 
save; nolight; nolove: notruth. All 
was violence and oppression; all was 
darkness and gloom. 4 And it dis- 
pleased him. Marg., “ was evil in his 
eyes.” So Jerome, “it appeared evil in 
his eyes.” Sept. cai od« joecev abra. 
And it did not please him. The Heb. 
vi", means, literally, “it was evil” in 
his eyes. That is, it might be evil in 
the sense of being painful to Lim, or of 
displeasing him. The existence of so 
much sin and darkness was contrary to 
the benevolent feelings of his heart. 
7 That there was no judyment. No 
righteousness ; no equity; that iniquity 
and oppression abounded. 

16. And he saw that there was no 
man. ‘hat is, no wise and prudent 
man qualified to govern the affairs of 


B.C. 690.1 


and his righteousness, it sustained 
him. 
17. For he put on righteous- 
ness P as a breastplate, and an 
p Eph. 6. 14, 17. 
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helmet of salvation upon his head; 
and he put on the garments of 
vengeance for clothing, and was 
clad with zeal 9 as a cloak. 

g John 2, 17. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


Then his own arm wrought salvation for him, 
And his righteousness, it sustained him. 
17. And he put on righteousness as a breast-plate, 
And the helmet of salvation was on his head; 
And he see on the garments of vengeance for his clothing, 


And cla 


himself with zeal as with a mantle. 





the people. Or that there was no man 
qualified to interpose and put an end to 
these evils; no one qualified to effect a 
reformation, and to save the nation from 
the calamities which their sins deserved. 
The reason why God provided a Re- 
deemer was, that such was the extent 
and nature of human depravity, that no 
one on earth could arrest it and save the 
world. <A similar expression occurs in 
ch. xli. 28. “ And wondered. This is 
language adapted to the mode of speak- 
ing among men. It cannot be taken 
literally as if God was astonished and 
amazed by suddenly coming to the 
knowledge of this fact. It is designed 
to express, with great emphasis, the 
truth that there was no one to intercede, 
and that the wicked world was lying in 
a heJpless condition. That there was 
no intercessor. On the meaning of the 
word here rendered “intercessor,” see 
Note on ch. hii. 6. The Chaldee ren- 
ders it, “there was no man who could 
stand and pray for them.” In ch. Ixiii. 5, 
Isaiah expresses the idea in the follow- 
ing language: “I looked, and there was 
none to help; and I wondered that 
there was none to uphold.” {| Therefore 
dis arm, &c. On the meaning of this 
phrase, see Note, ch. x]. 10, Comp. ch. 
li. 5; Ixiiil. 5. The idea is, that salva- 
tion was to be traced to God alone. It 
was without any human aid. It did not 
originate with man, and it was not ac- 
complished by his agency or help. 
q And his righteousness, tt sustained him. 
Sustained by the consciousness that he 
was doing right, he went forward against 


all opposition, and executed his plan. 
This is language derived from the mode 
of speaking among men, and it means 
that as a man who is engaged in a 
righteous cause is sustained amidst much 
opposition by the consciousness of in- 
tegrity and of a just purpose, so it is 
with God. The cause of redemption is 
the great cause of righteousness on 
earth, In this cause the Redeemer was 
sustained by the consciousness that he 
was engaged in that which was designed 
to vindicate the interests of truth and 
justice, and to promote righteousness 
throughout the universe. 

17. For he put on righteousness. That 
is, God the Redeemer. The prophet 
here introduces him as going forth to 
vindicate his people, clad like an ancient 
warrior. In the declaration that he 
“put on righteousness,” the essential 
idea is, that he was pure and holy. The 
same idea is presented by the prophet in 
another figure in ch. xi. 5. See Note 
on that place. | As a breastplate. 
The breast-plate was a well known 
piece of ancient armour designed to de- 
fend the breast from the darts and the 
sword of an enemy. ‘lhe design here is, 
to represent the Redeemer as a hero clad 
in armour, and accordingly allusion is 
made to the various parts of the armour 
of a warrior, Yet he was not to be 
literally armed for battle. Instead of 
being an earthly conqueror going forth 
to scenes of desolation and blood, clad 
in steel, and defended with brass, his 
weapons were moral weapons, and hie 
conquests were spiritual. The various 
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18. According to their ' deeds, 
accordingly he will repay, fury to 
his adversaries, recompence to his 


* recompences. ; 


ISAIAH. 


[B.C. 690. 


enemies; * to the islands he will 
repay recompence. 


r Luke 19, 27. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


18, According to just recompense so shall he recompense them ; 


Wrath to his adversaries, 
Recompense to his enemies ; 


T¢ the distant coasts will he make a recompense. 
a me ELE A CTS TT TE 


parts of his weapons were, “ righteous- 
ness,” “salvation,” zeal,” &c. This 
statement should have been in itself 
sufficient to keep the Jew from antici- 
pating a temporal Messiah who would 
be a bloody warrior, and distinguished 
for deeds of conquest and blood. This 
figure of speech is not uncommon. Paul 
(in Eph. vi. 14—17; comp. 2 Cor. vi. 7,) 
has carried it out to greater length, and 
introduced more particulars in the de- 
scription of the spiritual armour of the 
Christian. And an helmet of salva- 
tion. The helmet was a piece of defen- 
sive armour for the head. It was made 
of iron or brass, and usually surmounted 
by a crest of hair. It was designed to 
guard the head from the stroke of a 
sword, No particular stress should be 
laid on the fact that it is said that “ sal- 
vation” would be the helmet. The de- 
sign is to represent the Redeemer by 
the figure of a hero clad in armour, yet 
there seems to be no particular reason 
why salvation should be referred to as 
the helmet, or righteousness as the 
cuirass or breast-plate. Nothing is 
gained by a fanciful attempt to spiritual- 
ize or explain them. And he put on 
the garments of vengeance for clothing. 
By “garments,” here, Vitringa sup- 
poses that there is reference to the m- 
terior garments which were worn by the 
Orientals, corresponding to the tunic of 
the Romans. But it is more probable 
that the allusion is to the other parts of 
the dress or armour in general of the 
ancient warrior. The statement that 
he was clad in the garments of ven- 
geance means, that he would go forth to 
vindicate his people and to take ven- 
geance on his foes, It would not be for 


mere defence that he should be thus 
armed for battle, but he would go forth 
for aggressive movements in subduing 
his enemies and delivering his people. 
Comp. ch. Ixiii. 1—6. J And wus clud 
with zeal as a cloak. The cloak worn 
by men in military as well as in civil 
life, was a loose flowing robe or mantle 
that was thrown over the body, usually 
fastened on the right shoulder by a hook 
or clasp, and suffered to flow in graceful 
folds down to the feet. In battle it 
would be laid aside or secured by a 
girdle about the loins. Vitringa remarks 
that as it was usually of purple color, it 
was adapted to represent the zeal which 
would burn for vengeance on an enemy. 
But the whole figure here is that drawn 
from a warrior or a conqueror; a hero 
prepared alike for defence and for of- 
fence. The idea is, that he would be 
able to defend and vindicate his people, 
and to carry an aggressive warfare 
against his enemies. Eut it was not to 
be a warfare literally of blood and 
carnage. It was to be such as would be 
accomplished by righteousness, and zeal, 
and a desire to secure salvation. The 
triumph of righteousness was the great 
object still; the conquests of the Re- 
deemer were to be those of truth. 


18. According to their deeds, &c. The 
general sentiment of this verse is plain, 
though there is not a Jittle difficulty in 
the construction of the Hebrew. Lowth 
pronounces the former part of the verse, 
as it stands in the Hebrew text, to be 
“absolutely unintelligible.” By a slight 
change in the Hebrew as it now stands 


(reading Sys, bdyal, “ Lord,” instead of 
3 kevdl, “as according to,’) Lowth 
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in like * a flood, the Spirit of the 


of the Lorp from the west, and’ Lorp shall! lift up a standard 
his glory from the rising of the against him. 


sun. When the enemy shall come | 


s Mal. 1. 1). 


t Rev. 12. 15,16. = U put him to flight, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
19. Thus they in the west, shall revere the name of JEHovAn; 
And they in the rising of the sun, his glory; 
s When he shall come as a river straitened in its course, 
Which a mighty wind driveth along. 





supposes that he has obtained the true 
sense, and accordingly translates it:— 
* He is mighty to recompense ; 

He that is mighty to recompense shall re- 

quite.” 

This translation is substantially accord- 
ing to the Chaldee; but there is no 
authority from MSS. to change the text 
in this place. Nor is it necessary. The 
particle 5y> occurs as a preposition in 
ch, Ixili. 7, in the sense of “ as according 
to,” or “according to,” and is similar in 
its form to the word Syn, which often 
occurs in the sense of from above, or from 
upon. Gen, xxiv. 64;x1.19; Jer. xxxvi. 
11; Isa. xxxiv. 16; Amos vii. 11. The 
sense of the verse before us is, that God 
would inflict just punishment on his 
enemies, It 1s a general sentiment, ap- 
plicable alike to the deliverance from 
Babylon and the redemption of his 
church and people at alltimes. In order 
to effect the deliverance of his people it 
was necessary to humble and subdue 
their foes, and to take vengeance on 
those who had: oppressed and enslaved 
them. So, in order to redeem his church, 
it is often necessary to inflict punish- 
ment on the nations that oppose it; or 
to remove by death the adversaries that 
standin his way. This punishment is 
inflicted strictly according to their deeds. 
The principal thought here is, un- 
doubtedly, that as thes had opposed 
and oppressed the people of God, so he 
would take vengeance on them. He 
would remove his enemies, and prepare 
the way in this manner for the coming 
of his own kingdom.  7o the islands, 
&e. On the use of the word “islands” 
in Isaiah, see Note, ch. xli.1. The idea 





here is, that he would ‘repay, recom. 
pense,” or take vengeance on the foreign 
nations which had opposed and op- 
pressed them. 

19. So shall they fear, &c. That is, 
the result of the divine interposition to 
punish his enemies shall be to secure 
the acknowledgment of the existence 
and perfections of JEHovAH in every 
part of the world. See especially the 
Note on ch. xlv. 6. fe When the enemy 
shall come in, &c. here has heen 
great variety in the interpretation of this 
passage, and it is remarkable that our 
translators have departed from all the 
ancient versions, and that the present 
translation differs from nearly all the 
modern expositions of the place; and it 
is to be regarded, as it seems to me, as 


undoubtedly erroneous. Lowth renders 
it :— 
“* When he shall come like ariver straitened in 


his course, 
Which a strong wind driveth along.” 


So Noyes renders it. Jerome (Vulg.) 
renders it, ‘when he shall come as a 
violent river which the Spirit of the 
Lord (spiritus domini, or the wind of 
the Lord, 7. e, a strong wind) drives 
along.” The LXX, “for the wrath of 
the Lord will come like an impetuous 
stream ; it will come with fury.” The 
Chaldee, “‘when they shall come who 
oppress, like an overflowing of the river 
Euphrates.” The Syriac, “ because 
when the oppressor shall come asa river, 
the Spirit of the Lord shall humble him.” 
The reason of this variety of interpre- 
tation is the ambiguity of the Hebrew 
words which occur in the verse. The 
word which in our common version 18 


rendered “the enemy, "y é&dr, (from 
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20. And “ the Redeemer shall 
come to Zion, and unto them that 
w Rom. 11. 26. 


ISATAH. 
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turn * from transgression in Jacob, 


saith the Lorp. 
e Heb. 12. 14. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


20. And there shall come to Zion a Redeemer, ; 
And to them that turn from their transgressions in Jacob, saith 


JEHOVAH. 





wy, tzdrdr, to press, compress, bind up 
together; intrans, to be straitened, or 
compressed,) may mean either (1) an 
adversary, enemy, persecutor, synony- 
mous with 24~, as in Num. x. 9; Job 
Xvi. 9; Deut. xxxii. 27; or (2) straits, 
affliction, Ps. iv. 2; xliv. 113 xvii. 7; 
or (3) strait, narrow, Numb. xxii. 26; 
Job xli, 7, It may be, therefore, here 
either a noun meaning an enemy; or it 
may be an adjective qualifying the word 
river, and then will denote a river that 
is closely confined within its banks, and 
that is urged forward by a mass of ac- 
cumulating waters, or by a mighty wind. 
According to this, it will mean that 
JETIOVAH will come to take vengeance 
with the impetuosity of such a straitened 
and confined river— that swells and 
foams, and is borne forward with vio- 
Jence in its course. The comparison of 
a warrior or a hero with such a mighty 
and impetuous river is exceedingly 
forcible and beautiful, and is not un- 
common. See Note on ch. viii. 7. In 
this sense, I think, it is to be understood 
here as denoting that Jenovay would 
come to inflict vengeance on his foes 
like an impetuous and straitened river. 
The phrase rendered ‘the Spirit of the 
Lorp,” mim mm, ruthh Yehovah, is a 
oe which may denote “the wind of 

EHOVAH,” or strong, violent, mighty 
wind. ‘The appropriate signification of 
the word rm, ra"hh, is wind, or breath ; 
and it is well known that the name of 
God is often in the Scriptures used to 
dencte that which is mighty or vast, as 
in the phrase, mountains of God, cedars 
of God, &c. There is no reason why it 
should be here regarded as denoting 
“the Spirit of God,”"— the great agent 
of enlightening and reforming the world. 
It may be applied, as Lowth and others 








have applied it, to denote a strong and 
violent wind—a wind urging on a mass 
of waters through a compressed and 
Straitened place, and thus increasing 
their impetuosity and violence. The 
phrase, “Spirit of God,” ovtx 11, is 
used to denote a strong wind in 1 Kings 
xVill. 12; 2 Kings ii. 16; Isa. xl. 7; 
Ezek. iii. 14; ii, 24. The word ren- 
dered in our version, “shall lift up a 
standard,” mp3, ndsesah, (rendered in 
the margin, “ put him to flight,”) if de- 
rived from Dp: ndsds; and if written 


with the points, yop, ndsesah, would de- 
note to lift up, to elevate, as a standard, 
or banner, or anything, te oppose and 
retard a foe. But the word is probably 
derived from pon, nus, to flee, in Pil, 
Odin, ndsés, to impel, to cause to flee. 
Here it means, then, that the mighty 
wind impels or drives on the compressed. 
waters of the stream, and the whole 
passage means that JEHOVAH would 
come to deliver his enemies, and to prose 
trate his foes with the impetuosity of a 
violent river compressed between narrow 
hanks, and driven on by a mighty wind. 
True, therefore, as it is, that when s 
violent enemy assails the church; when 
he comes in with error, with violence, 
and with allies, like a flood, JEHovam 
will rear a standard against him, and 
the influences of the Spirit of God may 
be expected to interpose to arrest the 
evil, yet this passage does not teach that 
doctrine, nor should it be so applied. It 
docs teach that JEHovan will go forth 
with energy and power to defend his 
people and to prostrate his foes. He 
shall go as a warrior; he shall go asa 
rapid, and impetuous, and straitened 
torrent, 

20. And the Redeemer shall come. On 
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21. As forme, this is my Y cove- 
nant with them, saith the Lorp; 
My spirit that 7s upon thee, and 
my words which I have put in 

y Heb. 8. 8, &e, 
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thy mouth, shall not depart out of 
thy mouth, nor out of the mouth 
of thy seed, nor out of the mouth 
of thy seed’s seed, saith the Lorn, 
from henceforth and for ever. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


21. And as for me, this is my covenant with them, saith Jenoyay; 
My spirit which is upon thee, 
And my words which I have put in thy mouth, 
Shall not depart from thy mouth, 
Nor from the mouth of thy children, 
Nor from the mouth of thy children’s children, 
From this time forth for ever. 


the meaning of the word here rendered 
‘* Redeemer,” see Note on ch. xiii, L 
This passage is applied by the Apostle 
Paul to the Messiah (Rom. xi. 26); and 
Aben-Ezra and Kimchi, among the 
Jews, and Christians generally suppose 
that it refersto him. Zo Zion On 
the word Zion, see Note, ch.i. 8. The 
LXX render this tvexey Ziwy, “on ac- 
count of Zion.” The Apostle Paul 
(Rom. xi. 26) renders this, “ there shall 
come out of Zion (ic Siwy) the deli- 
verer,” &c., meaning that he should 
arise among that people, or should not 
be a foreigner. ‘Ihe idea in Isaiah, 
though substantially the same, is rather 
that he should come as a deliverer from 
abroad; he should be sent among them 
to effect their redemption; that is, he 
would come from heaven, or be com- 
missioned by God. When rt is said 
that he would come fo Zion, it is not 
meaut that he would come exclusively 
to the Jews, but that his mission would 
be primarily tothem. And unio them 
that turn from transgression in Jacob. 
There is mueh variety in the interpre- 
tation of this passage. Paul (Rom. xi. 
26) quotes it thus, “ and shall turn away 
ungodliness from Jacob ;” and in this he 
has literally followed the Septuagint. 
The Vulgate renders it as in our trans- 
lation. ‘The Chaldee, “and shall turn 
transgressors of the house of Jacob to 
the law.” The Syriac, “to those who 
turn iniquity from Jacob.” Lowth has 
adopted the rendering of the LXX, and 
supposes that an error has crept into 


the Hebrew text. But there is no good 
authority for this supposition. The 
LXX, and the Apostle Paul, have re- 
tained substantially, as Vitringa has re- 
marked, the sense of the text. The main 
idea of the prophet is, that the effect of the 
coming of the Messiah would be toturn 
men from their sins. He would enter 
into covenant only with those who for- 
sook their transgressions; and the only 
benefit to be derived from his coming 
would be that many would be thus 
turned from their iniquities. 

21. As for me. In the previous part 
of the chapter, the prophet has spoken. 
Tere JEHOVAH is introduced as speak- 
ing himself, and as declaring the nature 
of the covenant which he would esta- 
blisb, In the verse previous, it had 
been stated that the qualifications on 
the part of men for their partaking of 
the benefits of the Redeemer’s work, 
were that they should return from trans- 
gression. In this verse, JEHOVAUL states 
what he would do in regard to the 
covenant which was to be established 
with his people. “So far as I am con- 
cerned, on my part, I will enter into 
a covenant with them and with their 
children,” &c. | This is my covenant 
with them. Comp. Note, ch. xlii. 6; 
xlix. 8; liv. 10. The covenant here 
referred to, is that made with men 
under the Messiah. In important re- 
spects it differed from that made with 
the Jewish people under Moses. The 
word “covenant” here is evidently 
equivalent, as it is commonly when ap- 
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plied to a transaction between God and 
men, to a most solemn promise on his 
part, and the expression is a most 
solemn declaration that important be- 
nefits should flow to them and their 
children, A “covenant” properly de- 
notes a compact, or agreement; a mu- 
tual consent of two or more persons to 
do or forbear some action or thing. It 
is essential to such a covenant or agree- 
ment that tht parties be free to make 
it or not; that either one has the right 
to decline it; that they be under no 
previous binding obligation to do the 
thing; and that in regard to the pro- 
posed compact they be on terms of 
equality. In this sense, it is clear that 
a literal covenant or compact between 
God and man is impossible. Man has 
no right to refuse anything which his 
maker offers; he has no right to de- 
cline rendering any service which he 
demands; he has no right to propose 
terms to God as if he were an equal; 
nor is there any such equality as to 
render such a literal compact possible. 
When, therefore, it is said that God 
makes a covenant with men, it must 
usually mean that he makes to them 
solemn promises of favor and blessings 
on condition of their compliance with 
the terms proposed. Such is evidently 
its meaning here. It is a solemn and 
gacred promise that, under the Messiah, 
God would impart his Spirit to those 
who should turn from transgression, 
and that he would abundantly bless 
them and their offspring with the know- 
ledge of his truth. When it is said, 
‘this 1s my covenant,” the import evi- 
dently is, “this is the nature or the 
tenure of my covenant, or of my solemn 
promises to my people under the Mes- 
siah. It shall certainly occur that my 
Spirit shall be continually imparted to 
thy seed, and that my words shall abide 
with thee and them for ever.” q My 
spirit that is upon thee. The word 
“thee” here does not refer, as Jerome 
and others suppose, to the prophet, 
but to the pious Hebrew people. The 
covenant, or the promise under the 
Messiah, was not made peculiarly to 
the prophet or to his posterity, but is a 
promise made to the church, and here 
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evidently refers to the true people of 
God. And the idea is, that the Spirit 
of God should be continually imparted 
to his people—to all who served him in 
truth, and should be communicated to 
their descendants for ever. It is a 
covenant made with true believers and 
with their children. And my words. 
The Chaldee understands this of pro- 
phecy. But it seems rather to refer to 
the truth of God in general which he 
had revealed for the guidance and in- 
struction of his church. & Shall not 
depart out of thy mouth. This phrase 
probably means, that the truth of God 
would be the subject of perpetual medi- 
tation and conversation. The covenant 
should be deemed so precious that it 
would constantly dwell on the tongues 
of those who were interested in it. 
| Thy seed’s seed. Thy descendants; 
thy posterity. J From henceforth and 
for ever. This is in accordance with 
the promises which everywhere occur 
in the Scriptures that God would bless 
the posterity of his people, and that the 
children of the pious should partake of 
his favor. See Ex. xx. 6, “ Showing 
mercy unto thonsands (i. e., thousands 
of generations) of them that love me 
and keep my commandments.” Comp. 
Deut. vii. 9; iv. 87; v. 29; Ps. Ixxxix 
24—36; Jer, xxxii. 39, 40. There is 
no promise of the Bible that is more 
full of consolation to the pious, or that 
has been more strikingly fulfilled than 
this. And though it is true that not 
all the children of holy parents become 
truly pious; though there are instances 
where they are signally wicked and 
abandoned, yet it is also true that rich 
spiritual blessings are imparted to the 
posterity of those who serve God and 
who keep his commandments. The 
following facts are well known to all 
who have ever made any observation 
on this subject. (1) The great ma- 
jority of those who become religious 
are the descendants of those who were 
themselves the friends of God. Those 
who now compose the Christian churches 
the world over, are not those generally 
who have been taken from the ways 
of open vice and profligacy; from the 
ranks of infidelity; or from the i 
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diate descendants of scofferg, drunkards, 
and blasphemers. Such men usually 
tread, for a few generations at least, in 
the footsteps of their fathers. The 
church is composed mainly of the de- 
scendants of those who have been true 
Christians, and who trained their chil- 
dren to walk in the ways of pure re- 
ligion. (2) It is a fact that com-. 
paratively a large proportion of the 
descendants of the pious themselves for 
many generations become true Chris- 
tians. I know that it is often thought 
to be otherwise, and especially that it 
is often said that the children of clergy- 
men are less virtuous and religious than 
others. But it should be remembered 
that such cases are more prominent 
than others; that they attract attention; 
and especially that the profane and 
the wicked have a malicious pleasure 
in making them the subject of remark. 
The son of a drunkard will be intem- 
perate without attracting notice —for 
such a result is expected; the son of an 
infidel will be an infidel; the son of a 
scoffer will be a scoffer; of a thief a 
thief; of a licentious man licentious, 
without being the subject of special re- 
mark, It is expected, and is regarded 
as a matter of course. But when the 
son of an eminent Christian is pro- 
fane, licentious, or an infidel; when he 
treads the path of open profligacy, it 
at once excites remark, because such is 
not the usual course and is not usually 
expected, and because a wicked world 
has pleasure in marking the case, and 
calumniativg religion through the pro- 
minent instance of imperfection and sin. 
But such is not the common result of 
religious training. Some of the most 
devotedly pious people of this land are 
the descendants of the Hugonots who 
were expelled from France. A very 
large proportion of all the piety in this 
country has been derived from the 
‘¢ Pilgrims,” who landed on the rock of 
Plymouth, and God has blessed their 
descendants in New England and else- 
where with numerous revivals of reli- 
gion. I am acquainted with the de- 
scendants of John Rogers, the first 
martyr in Queen Mary’s reign, of the 
tenth and eleventh generations, With 
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a single exception, the oldest son in the 
family has been a clergyman—some of 
them eminently distinguished for learn- 
ing and piety; and there are few fami- 
lies now in this land a greater pro- 
portion of whom are pious than of that 
family. The following statistical ac- 
count made of a limited section of the 
country not more favored or more dis- 
tinguished for piety than many others, 
accords undoubtedly with similar facts 
which are constantly occurring in the 
families of those who are the friends 
of religion. The Secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Sabbath School Society made 
a limited investigation this year (1838) 
for the purpose of ascertaining the facts 
about the religious character of the 
families of ministers and deacons, with 
reference to the charge so often urged 
that the “sons and daughters of minis- 
ters and deacons were worse than com- 
mon children.” The following is the 
result. In 268 families which he can- 
vassed, he found 1,290 children over 
fifteen years of age. Of these chil- 
dren, 884, almost three-fourths, are hope- 
fully pious; 794 have united with the 
churches ; sixty-one entered the minis- 
try; only seventeen are dissipated, and 
about half only of these became so 
while with their parents. In eleven of 
these families, there are 123 children, 
and all but seven pious. In fifty-six 
of these families there are 249 children 
over fifteen, and all hopefully pious. 
When and where can any such result 
be found in the families of infidels, of 
the vicious, or of irreligious men? In- 
deed, it is the great law by which 
religion and virtue are spread and per- 
petuated in the world that God is faith- 
ful to this covenant, and that he blesses 
the efforts of his friends in endeavoring 
to train up generations for his service. 
(3) All pious parents should repose on 
this promise of a faithful God. They 
may and should believe that it is his 
design to perpetuate religion in the 
families of those who truly serve and 
obey him. They should be faithful in 
imparting religious truth; faithful in 
prayer; faithful in a meek, holy, pure, 
and benevolent example; they should 
so live that their children may safely 
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tread in their footsteps; they should 
look to God for his blessing on their 
efforts, and their efforts will not be in 
vain. They shall see their children 
walk in the ways of virtue; and when 
they die, they may leave the world with 
unwavering confidence that God will 
not suffer his faithfulness to fail; that 
he will not break his covenant, nor 
alter the thing that is gone out of bis 
lips. Ps. Ixxxix, 33, 34. 


CHAPTER LX. 
ANALYSIS. 


In this chapter there is commenced a 
most glowing and beautiful description 
of the “ golden age” under the Messiah. 
The description js continued to the 
cfose on cn. Ix1l It Is adorned with 
the highest ornaments of poetry; the 
future glory of the church is displayed 
under the most splendid colors and 
with every variety of imagery. It is 
designed to set forth the glory of that 
time when the Gentiles shall be gathered 
into the church, and when the’ whole 
world shall become tributary to the 
Messiah and be illuminated with the 
light of Christian truth. The main de- 
sign of the chapter is to foretell the con- 
version of the Gentiles or the heathen 
world, and the happy and peaceful! times 
which shall exist when that has oc- 
curred. In doing this, the highest 
beauties of prophetic imagery are in- 
troduced, and the powers of the in- 
spired prophet seem to have been taxed 
to the ulmost to convey a just view of 
the glory of the scene, ‘That it refers 
to the time of the Messiah no one can 
doubt who reads it. And that it refers 
to events which have not yet fully oc- 
curred is, I think, equally clear, and 
will be made apparent in the Notes. In 
accordance with the usual mode in 
Isaiah (see Intro, § 7, (4).], the prophet 
throws himself into the midst of the 
future scene (ver. 1), and the events are 
described as passing in vision before his 
eyes. He sees the light as already 
shining; the glory of JEHovauH as ac- 
tually arisen upon the church;—he 
sees the Gentiles flocking to the Re- 
deemer and pressing into the church as 
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clouds, and he-sees them bringing their 
most valued and precious ohjects and 
laying them at the feet of the Messiah. 
The whole world is made tributary to 
the church ; and the whole world smiles 
im peace and glory under the influence 
of the gospel of peace. 

The chapter may for convenience be 
regarded as consisting of three parts : 

I. An invocation to the church to 
arise, and to enjoy and diffuse the light 
which had risen upon her, vs. 1, 2. 
The earth elsewhere was enveloped in 
deep darkness; but the light of Mes- 
siah’s reign and of truth was with her. 

II. The declaration that the Gentile 
world should be converted to the true 
religion, and that they should come and 
ee in the blessings of the reign 
of the Messiah, vs. 83—16. 

(1.) The assurance that this event 

would occur, ver. 3. 

(2.) The church directed to look 
around and behold the multitudes 
that were flocking to her, ver. 4. 

(3.) Specifications of those who should 
come and participate in the bene- 
fits of the reign of the Messiah, vs, 
5—10. 

(a.) The abundance of the sea should 
come, ver. 5. 

(b.) The wealth of the Gentile, ver. 5. 

(c.) The camels and dromedaries 
from Midian, Ephah, and all they 
who resided in Sheba, should come 
with their gold and incense, ver. 6. 

(d.) The flocks of Kedar, and the 
rams of Nebaioth should be offered, 
ver. 7. 

(e.) The multitude should be so great 
as to excite astonishment, and lead 
to the inquiry who they were. 
They should come like clouds; 
they should fly for safety as doves 
do to their windows in an approach- 
ing tempest, ver. 8. 

(f) The distant islands—the heathen 
coasts should wait for the gospel; | 
and the commerce of the world 
should be made tributary to the 
spread of truth, ver. 9. 

(g-) The sons of strangers should be 
employed in defending Zion, and 
kings should become the servants 
of the church, ver. 10. 
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ig come, and the glory of the Lorp 


1. Arise,! shine; for thy light * | #8 Tisen upon thee. 


lor, be enlightened; for thy light cometh. 


a Eph. 5, & 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


1. Arise, be light! for thy light is come, 
And the glory of JEnovau is risen upon thee. 





(4.) So great would be the anxiety 
to embrace the provisions of mercy, 
and so numerous the converts from 
the Pagan world, that the gates of 
Zion would never be closed day or 
night, ver. 11. 

(5.) The nation that refased this 
homage should be certainly de- 
stroyed, ver. 12. 

(6.) Then follows a beautiful poeti- 
cal description of the conversion of 
the Pagan world, and of the fact 
that the most valued and valuable 
objects of the Gentiles should be 
consecrated to the church, under 
the image of bringing the most 
beautiful trees of Lebanon to adorn 
the grounds around the temple, vs. 
13, 14. 

(7.) Zion should be made an eternal 
excellency, ver. 15. 

(8.) There would thus be furnished 
the fullest proof of the faithfulness 
of God, and of the fact that JE- 
HOVAH was the Redeemer and 
Saviour of his people. 

III. The happy state of the church 

in those times, vs. 17—22. 

(1.) It would be the golden age—an 
age when peace and justice would 
characterize the rulers, ver. 17. 

(2.) Violence, contention, wasting, 
would be known no more, ver. 18. 

(8.) There would be perpetual and 
unobscured light in the church. 
There would be uninterrupted pros- 
perity, and the constant reign of 
truth, vs. 19, 20. 

(4.) The people would be all holy, 
ver. 21. 

(5.) Their numbers would be greatly 
augmented, as if a small one should 
become a strong nation, ver. 22. 


1. Arise. This is evidently addressed 
to the church, orto Zion regarded as 


the seat of the church. It is repre- 
sented as having been in a state of 
affliction and calamity; as sitting in 
the dust, as an expression of grief. 
Comp. Notes on ch, iii. 26; lii. 1, 2. 
She is now called on to arise froin the 
dust, and to impart to others the rich 
privilezes which were now conferred 
on her. ( Shine. “ix. Lowth ren- 
ders this, “ be thou enlightened.” So 
the margin, “‘ be enlightened, for thy 
light cometh.” Noyes, “enjoy light.” 
The LXX, @wrigov gwrigov—“ be en- 
lightened ; be enlightened, O Jerusalem.” 

erder renders it, ‘be light.” Vitrioga 
regards the expression as equivalent to 
this, “ pass into a state of light. ‘That 
is, enjoy light thyself, and impart it 
freely to others.” Gesenius renders it, 
“shine, be bright; that is, be sur- 
rounded and resplendent with light.” 
The idea probably is this, “ rise now 
from a state of obscurity and darkness. 
Enter into light; enter into times of 
prosperity.” It is not so much a com- 
mand to impart light to others as it is 
to be encompassed with light and glory. 
It is the language of prophecy rather 
than of command; a call rather to par- 
ticipate in the light that was shining 
rather than to impart it to others. The 
LXX, and the Chaldee, here add the 
name “ Jerusalem,” and regard it is ad- 
dressed directly to her. Thy light 
is come. On the word light, see Note 
on ch. Iviii. 8, 10. The light here ree 
ferred to is evidently that of the gospel; 
and when the prophet says that that 
light “is come,” he throws himself into 
fature times, and sees in vision the 
Messiah as having already come, and as 
pouring the light of salvation on a 
darkened church and world. 4 And the 
glory of the Lonp. ‘here is reference 
here, doubtless, to the shechinah or 
visible splendor which usually accom- 
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2. For, behold, the darkness 
shall cover the earth, and gross 
darkness the people: but the Lorp 
b shall arise upon thee, and his 

& Mal. 4.2. 2 Cor. 4. 6. 
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glory shall be seen upon thee. 

3. And the Gentiles shall come 
to thy light, and kings‘ to the 
brightness of thy rising. 

ech. 49.6, 25. Rev. 21. 24, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
For lo, darkness covereth the earth, 
And deep gloom the nations ; 
° But upon thee Jenovan riseth [as the sun], 
And upon thee shall his glory be conspicuous. 
3. And the nations shall come to thy light, 
And kings to the splendor that riseth upon thee. 





panied the manifestation of God to his 
people. See Note, ch. iv. 5. As JE- 
nmovan manifested himself in. visible 
splendor and glory to the Israelites 
during their journey to the promised 
land, so he would manifest himself in 
the times of the Messiah as the glorious 
protector and guide of his people. ‘he 
divine character and perfections would 
be manifested like the sun rising in 
glory over a darkened world. | Js 
risen upon thee. As the sun rises. ‘The 
word my, zardhh, is usually applied to 
the rising of the sun. Gen. xxxi. 31; 
Ex. xxii 2; 2 Sam. xxiii. 4; Ps. civ. 
22. The comparison of the gospel to 
the sun rising upon a dark world is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, and often occurs in 
the Bible. Comp. Mal. iv. 2; Luke i. 
78, margin. J Upon thee. Upon thee, 
in contradistinction from other nations 
and people. The gospel shed its first 
beams of glory on Jerusalem. 

2, For, behold. Lo, darkness covers 
the earth. ‘This is designed to turn the 
attention to the fact that all the rest of 
the world would be enveloped in deep 
spiritual night. | Darkness. See Note, 
ch. xlv. 7, YF Shall cover the earth. 
Sha'l envelope the whole world except 
where it is illuminated by the gospel. 
It is needless to say that this was the 
fact when the Messiah came, and that 
it is still extensively true also. And 
gross darkness. Lowth renders this, “a 
thick vapour.” Herder, “deep ob- 
scurity.” The LXX, yvédoc, cloud, 
shade, tempest. The Hebrew word 


‘yy, usually denotes thick cloud, 





cloudy darkness, gloom; and is often 
applied to the thick clouds of a tempest. 
Ex. xx. 18; Deut. iv. 11; Ps. xviii. 10. 
It is a word of intenser meaning than 
yon, darkness; and the idea here is, 
that deep and heavy gloom would per- 
vade the nations; they would be en- 
veloped in a cloud of ignorance and 
sin, so dense and obscure, that no light 
could penetrate it—a description strik- 
ingly applicable to the whole heathen 
world. But the Lord shall arise upon 
thee. Like the sun. That is, JeHovan 
would manifest his perfections to them 
in a glorious manner. {J Shall be seen 
upon thee. There is more emphatic 
meaning in the original here than is 
conveyed in our translation. The word 
my does not mean merely that that 
glory should be visible, but that it should 
be conspicuous. It should be so bright 
and luminous that it would be seen afar 
—like a cloud or column of glory stand- 
ing over Jerusalem that would be con- 
spicuous to far distant people. 

3. And the Gentiles shall come, &c. 
So splendid shall be that glory that it 
shall attract the distant nations, and 
they shall come to this light, or shall 
come to participate in the blessings of 
the gospel. This contains the main 
statement which it is the design of this 
chapter to illustrate. The prophet had 
frequently made this statement before 
in general terms (comp. ch. ii. 3; xi. 
10; xlix. 22; liv. 3); but he here 
goes into a more particular account, and 
more fully describes the blessings which 
would result from this accession to the 
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4. Lift up thine eyes round 
about, and see: all they gather 
themselves together, they come to 
thee: thy sons shall come from 
far, and thy daughters shall be 
nursed at thy side. 

5. Then thou shalt see, and 
flow together, and thine heart 
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shall fear, and be enlarged; be- 
cause @ the ! abundance of the sea 
shall. be converted unto thee, the 
2forces of the Gentiles shall come 
unto thee. 


d Rom. 11. 25. 
- or, noise of the sea shall be turned toward 
ee 


2 or, wealth, ver. 11. ch, 61.6, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


4. Lift up thine eyes around and see: 
They all assemble themselves, and come to thee; 
‘Thy sons shall come from far, 
And thy daughters shall be carried at thy side. 


5. Then s 


It thou see and rejoice ;— 


Thy heart shall be ruffled and swell with delight! 
‘For the riches of the sea shall be turned toward thee, 
The wealth of the nations shall come to thee. 


trne church. ¥ And kings, &c. Comp. 
Note, ch. xlix. 7, 23; lii. 15. (J Zo the 
brightness of thy rising. This does not 
mean that the church was to arise with 
the splendor of the sun, but “ thy 
rising. means the rising upon her— 
called her rising because it would shed 
its beams on her. It is correctly ren- 
dered by Lowth, “the brightness of thy 
sun-rising ;” by Noyes and Herder, 
“ the brightness that riseth upon thee.” 

4. Lift up thine eyes, &c. Jerusalem 
is here addressed as a female with eyes 
cast down from grief. She is directed 
to lift them up and to see the great 
multitudes that were flocking to her. 
Wherever she could turn her eyes she 
would behold them hastening to come 
toher. In this verse and the following 
verses the prophet goes into a particular 
statement of what he referred to in 
general terms in ver. 3. The first thing 
which he specifies is, that the dispersed 
sons and daughters of the Jewish peop‘e 
should be gathered back.  Zhy sons 
shall come from far. They who have 
been scattered and driven into exile 
into distant lands shall again return. 
This is in accordance with the predic- 
tions so often made in Isaiah, that the 
scattered sons of the Jewish people 
should be again collected. See Note, 
ch. xlix. 17,18. And thy daughters 
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shall be nursed at thy side. The LXX 
render this, “and thy daughters shall 
be borne upon the shoulders”—éz’ ouwy 
apdnoovra. Lowth also says, that one 
MS. reads it “upon the shoulders,” and 
another has both “shoulders” and 
“side.” The translation of the LXX, 
and these different readings of the MSS. 
have probably been caused by the sup- 
posed improbability of the fact that 
children were nursed or carried on the 
side. Comp. ch. xlix. 22. But Sir 
John Chardin says that it is the general 
custom in the East to carry the chil- 
dren astride upon the hip with the arms 
around the body. The word, however, 
which is rendered nursed in our transla- 
tion, monn, from pox, means, properly, 
to stay, sustain, support; to bear or 
carry a child (Num. xi. 12); hence to 
be taithful, firm. It is not certain that 
it is in any instance used in the sense 
of nursing; but it more probably means 
here they shall be borne. It implies 
that the church would evince deep soli- 
citude for the education and welfare of 
the young—as a mother does for her 
children ; and that it would be one of 
the blessings of those times that that 
solicjtude should be felt and manifested. 


5. Then thou shalt sce. Lowth ren- 
ders this, “then shalt thou fear and 
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overflow with joy ;” and supposes that 
it refers to the agitation and anxiety of 
miud attending this scene, and to the 
joy consequent on the numerous con- 
versions. His authority for this change 
is, that forty MSS. (two of them ancient) 


have ‘yvn, “thou shalt fear,” instead of 


ann, “thou shalt see.” But though the 
change is of a single letter, there is not 
sufficient aufhority to make it, nor does 
the sense require it. The Vulg., LXX, 
Chald., Syriac, Arabic, and Castellio, 
all render it in accordance with the pre- 
sent reading of the Hebrew text. The 
idea is, that Jerusalem, represented as a 
woman, should look with deep interest 
on the great multitude that would be 
converted to her, and that the effect 
would be to cause the heart to overflow 
with joy. And flow together. ‘This 
translation, it is believed, by no means 
conveys the true sense of the passage. 
Indeed, it is difficult to make sense of 
the translation. It is true that the He- 
brew word, 172, Vahdr, means, to flow, 


to flow together; whence the word 7, 
Nahar, river, But it may be used in 
the sense of flowing, or overflowing with 
joy; or it may mean to shine, to be 
bright, the same as “p:, Vir (Gesenius) ; 
and thence to be cheered, to rejoice as 
when the countenance is bright and 
cheerful. Comp. Job iii 4. Taylor 
(Heb. Con.) renders it, “And be en- 
lightened, or have the light flow upon 
thee.” The true idea is, doubtless, that 
of rejoicing ; denoting the state of hap- 
pivess which will always exist in the 
church when many are seen to come 
and give themselves to God. | And 
thine heart shall fear. Thy heart shall 
be ruffied, agitated, deeply excited by 
the view of the numbers that are con- 
verted, and by the evidence thus fur- 
nished of the Divine favor and presence. 
The effect of numerous simultaneous 
eonversions, in a revival of religion, is 
al vays to produce a deep awe and re- 
verence. There is a sense of the Divine 
presence; a conviction that God is near 
and that this is his work; a deep venera~ 
tion produced by the demonstrations of 
ais power which does not exist in other 
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circumstances. This effect is described 
also by Jeremiah, ch. xxxiii. 9, “ And 
they shall fear and tremble for all the 
goodness and for all the prosperity that 
I shall procure unto her,” [Jerusalem ]. 
G And be enlarged. Shall be swelled 
or filled with joy. Because the abun- 
dance of the sea. Marg., “ Noise of the 
sea shall be turned unto thee.” Lowth 
and Noyes render it “the riches of the 
sea.” So the LXX mAovroc Madacone. 
The Chaldee renders it, ‘there shall 
be transferred to the wealth of the 


west,”—xywo anv. The Hebrew word, 


yon, Hamon, properly denotes a noise 
or sound as of rain, of the raging of the 
ocean, or of a multitude of men. Then 
it denotes a multitude or crowd of men 
itself, Isa, xill. 4; xxxui. 38; Dan. x. 6; 
a host or army, Judg. iv. 7; Dan. xi. 
11, 12, 13; a multitude of waters, Jer. 
x. 13; li. 16. It then denotes a multi- 
tude of possessions; a vast amount of 
wealth, Ps. xxxvii. 16; Eccl. v. 9. 
Here it may refer either to the multi- 
tude of the people that dwell on the 
islands of the sea, or it may refer to 
their wealth that should be brought and 
devoted to Zion. As various kinds of 
property are immediately specified, it 
seems most natural to refer it to wealth, 
and then the idea is, that the wealth 
possessed by distant lands—lands be- 
yond the sea, or surrounded by the sea, 
should be devoted to the church of God. 
It will be remembered that nearly all 
the wealth that was imported by Solo- 
mon and others to Judea came from 
beyond the sea, and that it was natural 
to speak of such places as abounding in 
riches. ‘The idea is, that the wealth of 
all those distant lands should be conse- 
crated to the church— an idea denoting 
the great prosperity and glory of the 
church when all lands should come 
under the influence of the trath. 

Shall be converted. Heb., “Shall be 
turned.” Instead of being employed in 
idolatry and sin; in purposes of plea- 
sure apd mere magnificence, it shall be 
turned to a different purpose; it shall 
receive a new direction. § The forces 
of the Gentiles. Marg., “Or, wealth.” 
The margin has undoubtedly the core 
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cover thee, the dromedaries of 

Midian © and Ephah; all they from 

Sheba © shall come: they shall 
e Gen. 25. 4, 13. J Ps. 72. 10, 
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bring gold 8 and incense; and 
they shall show forth the praises 
of the Lorn. 


& Matt. 2.11. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
G. A multitude of camels shall cover thee, 
The dromedaries from Midian and Ephah ; 
All they from Sheba shall come ; 
Gold and frankincense shall they bring ; 
Ard the praises of Jenova shall they joyfully proclaim. 


rect interpretation. The word ‘n, 
Ahayil, constr. yn, Hhél, usually indeed 
denotes strength, might, valor; an army, 
forces, host; but it also means riches, 
wealth. Gen, xxxiv. 29; Job xx. 15; 
Deut. viii. 17,18; Ruth iv. 11. The 
LLXX render the passage, “‘ The riches 
of the sea, and of the nations, and of 
the peoples will come over to thee.” 
The sense is, that the wealth of the 
heathen world should yet be conse- 
crated to the service of the church. 
To some extent this has been the case. 
No small part of the great wealth of the 
Roman empire was consecrated to the 
service of the Christian church; and 
the wealth of what was then Pagan 
Europe, and the wealth of what was 
then Pagan and unknown America, has 
been to a considerable extent devoted 
to the Redeemer. The time will come 
when the wealth of India and of China 
and of Africa and of the entire world 
shall be devoted to the service of God 
in a manner far more decided than has 
yet occurred in the most favored 
Christian lands. 

6. Zhe multitude of camels. Lowth 
renders thig, ‘an inundation of camels,” 
The Hebrew word Rroperly denotes an 
inundation or overflowing of waters; 
but it is not improperly applied to a 
numerous caravan or company of camels, 
The camel is a well-known useful ani- 
mal that constitutes the principal beast 
of burden in Arabia, and that may, in- 
deed, be said to constitute the wealth of 
Arabia. It is frequently spoken of as 
‘the ship of the desert.” ‘The descrip- 
tion here is strictly applicable to Arabia; 


and undoubtedly the prophet meant to 
say that Arabia would be blessed with 
the true religion, and that her mer- 
chandize and wealth would become 
tributary to the church of God. | Shall 
cover thee. Shall come in-such multi- 
tudes as to fill thee, and to be spread out 
all over thee. Thus we speak of a 
land being covered with flocks and 
herds. { Zhe dromedaries. The droe 
medary is a species of camel that is 
found principally in Arabia, with one 
bunch or protuberance on its back, in 
distinction from the Bactrian camel 
which has two bunches. Webster. “ It 
is found,” says Dr. Shaw, “in Barbary, 
though much more rarely there than in 
the Levant. It is chiefly remarkable 
for its prodigious swiftness; the Arabs 
affirming that it will run over as much 
ground in one day as one of their best 
horses will perform in eight or ten. 
The Shekh who conducted us to Mount 
Sinai rode upon a camel of this kind, 
and would frequently divert us with an 
instance of its great abilities. For he 
would depart from our caravan, recon- 
noitre another just in view, and return 
to us again in less than a quarter of an 
hour. It differeth from the common 
camel in being of a finer and rounder 
shape, and in having on its back a lesser 
bunch or protuberance.” Shaw’s Tra- 
vels, p. 240. Hence in Jer. ii. 23, the 
prophet speaks of the “swift drome- 
dary.” The idea here is, that these fleet 
animals of burden, so valuable to the 
inhabitants of Arabia, should come 
bringing their merchandize for the ser- 
vice of the church of God; that is, the 
wealth of Midian and Ephah should be 
sZ 
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7, All the flocks of Kedar shall | the rams of Nebaioth shall minis- 
be gathered together unto thee, | ter unto thee: they shall come up 
NEW TRANSLATION. 


7. All the flocks of Kedar shall be gathered unto thee, 
Unto thee shall the rams of Nebaioth minister ; 





devoted to God. J Midian. Midian 
was the fourth son of Abraham and 
Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2), and was the 
father of the Midianites. The Midian- 
ites are frequently mentioned in the 
Scriptures, Gen. xxxvii. 23—36 ; Num. 
Xxv. 17; xxxi.2; Judges vi. 7—~16; vii. 
23, 25, et al. As early as the time of 
Jacob they were employed in traffic, 
and were associated with the Ishmaelites 
in this business, for it was to a company 
of these men that Joseph was sold by 
his brethren, Gen. xxxvii. 28. “The 
original and appropriate district of the 
Midianites seems to have been on the 
east side of the Elanitic branch of the 
Red Sea, where the Arabian geogra- 
phers place the city of Madian. But 
they appear to have spread themselves 
northward, probably along the desert 
coast of Mount Seir, to the vicinity of 
the Moabites; and on the other side, 
also, they covered a territory extending 
to the neighbourhood of Mount Sinai.” 
Rob. Cal. Generally, the names Mi- 
dianites and Ishmaclites seem to have 
been nearly synonymous.  Ephah. 
Ephah was the eldest son of Midian 
(Gen. xxv. 4), and dwelt in Arabia 
Petra, and gave name to the city of 
Ephah, called here by the LXX, larga, 
Gepha. This city, and the small ex- 
tent of country around it, constituted a 
part of Midian on the eastern shore of 
the Dead Sea, to which the territories of 
Midian extended. It abounded in dro- 
medaries and camels, Judges vi. 6. 
{ All they from Sheba shall come. Sheba 
ig celebrated in the Scriptures chiefly 
as the place whence the Queen of that 
country came to visit Solomon, 1 Kings 
x.]; 2 Chron. ix. 1. That it abounded 
in wealth may be inferred from the 
train which accompanied her, and from 
the presents with which she came to 
Solomon. ‘ And she came to Jerusa- 
lem with a very great train, with camels 
that bare spices, and much fine go'd, 


and precious stones.” 1 Kings x. 2. 
Whether it was the same country as 
Sheba has been a matter of uncertainty, 
Comp. Note on ch. xliii, 3. It is else- 
where mentioned as a place from 
whence presents should be brought to 
Solomon: 

The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shal) 

bring presents; 
The kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts, 
Ps, 1xxii. 10. 

It is usually mentioned as a place in 
which gold and incense abounded. Ps. 
Ixxii. 15. “To him shall be given the 
gold of Sheba.” Jer. vi. 20. “To 
what purpose cometh there to me ine 
cense from Sheba.” Ezek. xxvii. 22. 
“The merchants of Sheba were thy 
merchants.” According to Bruce it was 
situated in Abyssinia, in Ethiopia, and 
this has been the common opinion. It 
was south of Egypt, and the intercourse 
between Sheba and Jerusalem was not 
difficult, and probably a constant traflic 
was maintained between the two coun- 
tries. In the time of the Mamelukes, 
before the conquest of Egypt and Arabia 
by Selim, a caravan constantly set out 
from Abyssinia for Jerusalem. Comp. 
Note on ch. xlv. 14. J Zhey shall bring 
gold and incense. That this country 
abounded in incense, see the passages of 
Scripture referred to above. On the 
meaning of the word incense, see Note 
on ch. 1. 13. The idea is, that they 
should bring the most valuable produc- 
tions of their country and devote them 
to God— perhaps designed to show that 
the wealth of Africa should yet be con- 
secrated to the cause of the true religion. 
@ And they shall shew forth, &e. These 
distant lands shall join in the worship of 
JEHOVATI. 


7. All the flocks of Kedar. On the 
word Kedar, see Note on ch. xxi. 16. 
The Kedarenians were probably a wan- 
dering tribe that frequently changed 
their residence, though it is probable 
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with acceptance on mine altar, 
and I" will glorify the house of 


my glory. ee 
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8. Who are these that fly asa 
cloud, and as the doves to their 
windows? 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
They shall ascend acceptably on mine altar, 
And my glorious house will I honor. 
8. Who are these that fly as a cloud ? 
And like doves to their windows ? 


they usually dwelt in the South part of 
Arabia Deserta, on the North of Arabia 
Petreea. They are mentioned as dwell- 
ing in beautiful tents, Cant. 1.5. “I 
am black, but comely as the tents of 
Kedar.” Ps, cxx. 5; comp. Isa. xxi. 
16, 17; xlii 11. The language here 
also means that that which constitutes 
the principal wealth should come and 
enrich Jerusalem or the church of God. 
@ The rams of Nebaioth. Nebaioth was 
also a son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 13; 
1 Chron. i. 29), and was the father of 
the Nabatheans. They were a people 
of Arabia Petreea, and lived principally 
by plunder, trade, and the keeping of 
flocks. The country of Nabathea ex- 
tended, it is supposed, from the Eu- 

hrates to the Red Sea, and embraced 

etra, the capital of Arabia Deserta, and 
also Medab.. It is not possible, how- 
ever, to fix the exact boundaries of the 
various tribes of Arabians, The gene- 
ral idea is, that the most valuable pos- 
sessions of the Arabians should be de- 
voted to God. J Shall minister unto 
thee. That is, by coming up as an ac- 
ceptable sacrifice to the altar. ‘hey 
should be offered to the true God. 
q They shall come up with acceptance on 
mine altar. It is by no means necessary 
to understand this literally. ‘The pro- 
phet, in describing the future glories of 
the church, used of course the language 
which was common in his time. ‘Ihe 
Jews were accustomed to express their 
ideas of worship by sacrifices, and the 
prophet naturally employed that lan- 
guage. The sense is, that the conver: 
sion of the wandering tribes of Arabia 
should be as certain and as signal as if 
the numerous flocks of Kedar and Ne- 
baioth should be devoted to Jenovan 
in sacrifice, All that was valuable 


there should be devoted io God, and em- 
ployed in his service ; the people should 
come with their most precious offerings 
and consecrate them to God. It is evi- 
dent that this remains to be fulfilled. 
Paul indeed preached in Arabia (Gal. 1. 
17), and doubtless there were some 
conversions to Christianity there. But 
as a people, they never have been con- 
verted to the true God; and in all ages 
they have been the victims of either 
idolatry or superstition. The time shall 
come, however, when Arabia, so inter- 
esting as settled by the descendants of 
Abraham; so interesting in the bold, 
active, and energetic character of its 
tribes; so interesting as using a language 
that is oné of the most refined and far- 
spoken of the earth; and so interesting 
as being, in some parts, at least, among 
the most fertile and beautiful of the 
world, shall be converted to God. Pro- 
bably the most balmy, pure, and pleasant 
clime*~ sf the world is the Southern 
pare of Arabia Felix—the country of 
Yemen; and when the Arabs shall bring 
their energy of character to the service 
of the true God, and the gospel shall be 
preached in their language to all their 
tribes, no one can predict the effect 
which this shall have on the entire con- 
version of the world. Ff And J will 
glorify, &c. I will honor my glorious 
house—1.e.,the temple. Lowth. ‘And 
my beauteous house I will yet beautify.” 
The idea is, that he would adorn the 
temple by bringing the distant nations 
with their most valuable possessions to 
worship there. That is, the truc religion 
should yet appear glorious when the 
nation should acknowledge it, and submit 
to its requirements. 

8. Who are these that fly as a cloud, 
In multitudes so numerous that they 
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9. Surely the isles ‘ shall wait 
for me, and the ships of Tarshish 
first, to bring thy sons from far, 
their * silver and their gold with 


t ch. 42. 4. 
& Ps. 68. 30,31. Zech. 14. 14. 
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them, unto the name of the Lorp 
thy God, and to the Holy One of 
Israel, because he hath glorified 
thee. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


9, For the distant coasts shall wait for me, 
And the ships of Tarshish among the first, 





appear as a dense cloud. The prophet, 
in vision, sees a vast multitude coming 
to Jerusalem, or hastening to embrace 
the trae religion—so numerous as to 
excite surprise, and to lead to the ques- 
tion, Who can they be? Comp. ch. 
Xlix. 21. Itis not uncommon to com- 
pare a multitude of persons to a cloud. 

‘hus Livy, (xxxv. 49), Hex contra 
peditum equitumque nubes jactat, Thus 
in Heb. xii. 1, the number of witnesses 
who are said to encompass Christians is 
compared to a cloud—vi¢ocg papripwy. 
So Virgil (Geor. iv. 60), compares a 
swarm of bees to a cloud. The Chal- 
dee understands this of sw2z/t clouds, and 
takes the point of the comparison to be 
the velocity with which they would 
come. ‘ Who are these who come pub- 
licly (33) as swift clouds.” But the 
comparison relates probably to the zum- 
ber rather than to the swiftness with 
which they would come. Converts 
would be multiplied in such numbers 
that they would seem to be like dense 
clouds making their way to Zion. LPer- 
haps there is included also the idea of 
swiftness in their coming—as if they 
were anxious to find a refuge from dan- 
ger, and secure a place of safety. This 
strikingly expresses the fact of the 
numerous conversions among the Gen- 
tiles, and is a most beautiful description 
of the scene in a revival of religion. 
€ And as the doves to their ey Ee 
Lowth renders this, “like doves upon 
the wing ;”—supposing, with Houbigant, 
that there is a slight error in the He- 
brew text. The LXX render it, ovv 
voocoic—with ther young. But the true 
idea is retained in the common version. 


tempest. They seek a refuge there, 
and there are safe. In like manner 
converts would hasten to Zion from 
the heathen world. They would come 
in great numbers, and would -feel that 
if there they would be safe. In the 
church of God they would find a refuge 
from the storms of wrath; and there 
they would obtain peace and salvation. 
Morier, in his “Second Journey,” p. 
140, has well illustrated this passage. 
“In the environs of the city,” [Ispahan ] 
says he, “‘to the westward, uear Zain- 
derood, are many pigeon houses, erected 
at a distance from habitations, for the 
purpose of collecting pigeon’s dung for 
manure. They are large, round towers, 
rather broader at the bottom than the 
top, crowned by conical spiracles, through 
which the pigeons descend. ‘Their in- 
terior resembles a honey-comb, pierced 
with a thousand holes, each of which 
forms a snug retreat for a nest. The 
extraordinary flights of pigeons which 
I have seen upon one of these buildings, 
affords, perhaps, a good illustration of 
Isa. Ix. 8. Their great numbers, and 
the compactness of their mass, literally 
looked like a cloud at a distance, and 
obscured the sun in their passage.” 
This has already, in part at least, been 
fulfilled. The rapid conversions in the 
times of the Apostles; the accessions to 
the church from the Gentiles, accorded 
with this prediction. In numerous re- 
vivals of religion, also, has there been a 
fulfilment of it; and we are yet to an- 
ticipate a far more striking and glorious 
completion of it in the conversion of the 
heathen world to the Christian faith. 


9. Surely the isles. On the meaning 


Doves fly to their houses or to their | of the word “isles” in Isaiah, see Note 


Windows in an approaching storm or/on ch. xii. 1. 


q Shall wait for me 
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10. And the sons of strangers ! 
shall build up thy walls, and their 
kings shall minister unto thee: for 

3 Zech, 6. 15. 
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min my wrath I smote thee, but 
in my favour have I had mercy 
on thee. 

m ch. 57, 17. 
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To bring thy sons from far, 

Their silver and their gold with them ;— 

Devoted to the name of Jexovan thy God, 

And to the Holy One of Israel, for he glorifieth thee. 
10. Amd the sons of the stranger shall build up thy walls, 

And their kings shall minister unto thee: 

for in my wrath I smote thee, 

Bus in my favor I will tenderly embrace thee. 


See Note on ch. xlii. 4. And the 
ships of Turshish. See Note on ch. ii. 
16. The main idea here is clear. 
‘These ships were the principal vessels 
known to the Hebrews as employed in 
foreign commerce; and the prophet 
employs the name to denote the ships in 

eneral that sailed to distant ports. 

hey would be employed in importing 
the most valuable productions of distant 
climes to Zion, and in collecting those 
who should be converted to God; that 
is, the commerce of the world would be 
made tributary to religion, and the ships 
that sail to distant lands would be em- 
ployed in advancing the cause of salva- 
tion, | Furst. Among the first, in the 
first rank; they shall be among the 
most active and useful agents in dif- 
fusing the knowledge of the truth. 
Tweuty-five MSS. and the Syriac read 
it, “as at the first.” Jarchi and Kim- 
chi suppose it means, as at the first; 
that is, as in the time of Solomon. But 
the idea is, that the ships engaged in 
forcign commerce, and those which 
trade to the most distant regions, shall 
be among the principal instrumentali- 
ties employed in the conwcrsion of the 
heathen world to Chnistiamty. To 
some extent this has already been done. 
The servants of God have teen borne 
already to almost every heathen land; 
and the time muy come when it shall be 
deemed an essential object of those en- 
gaged in foreign commerce to diffuse a 


knowledge of civilization and of the arts . 


€ Zo bring thy sons from far. Those 
who shall be converted from distant 
lands—as if they were to come person- 
ally and worship at Jerusalem. See 
Note, ch. xlix. 22. (| Unto the name of 
the orp thy God. Lowth render this, 
“ because of thename,” &c. So Noyes. 
So the LXX, did 76 bvopan.r.rX. The 
idea is, that all this wealth would be 
devoted to the name and worship of JE- 
HOVAH, and an we ed in his service. 
@ Because he hath glorified thee. Hehas 
honored thee by imparting to thee the 
true religion, and making thee the 
means of diffusing it around the world. 
10. And the sons of strangers. 'Tuacy 
who have been devoted to a foreign and 
a false religion, shall become devoted to 
the true religion, and engage in the ser- 
vice of the true God. { Shall build up 
thy walls. Jerusalem is represented as 
a ruined city. Her walls had heen 
thrown down and were lying prostrate. 
In rebuilding them, in restoring her to 
her former magnificence and grandeur, 
strangers and foreigners should lend 
their cheerful aid. The idea is, that 
they would become tributary to the 
church, and esteem it a privilege to be 
engaged in any service, however labo- 
rious, that would promote its best in- 
terests. And their kings, &c. See 
Note, ch. xlix. 23. ] For in my wrath 
I smote thee. Referring to the calami- 
ties which he had brought on Jerusalem 
from time to time. See ch, lvir. 17, 
_ But in my favour, &e. See Note on 


of life, of science, and of pure religion. | ch. liv. 8 
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11. Therefore thy gates shall 
be " open continually; they shall 
not be shut day nor night; that 

mn Rey. 21. 25. 
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men may bring unto thee the 
forces of the Gentiles, and that 
their kings may be brought. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


11. And thy gates shall be continually open; 

By day and night they shall not be shut, 

That the treasures of nations may be brought unto thee, 
* And that their kings may be brought. 


ee ane een 


11. Therefore thy gates shall be open 
continually. The main idea here is, 
probably, that the accession should be 
so great from the heathen world, and 
the consequent influx of converts would 
be so great, that there would be a ne- 
cessity that the gates should never be 
closed. It is possible, also, that the pro- 
phet meant to describe that time as a 
period of security and peace. The 
gates of cities were closed in time of 
war, and at night also, to guard them 
from danger. But in those times such 
should be the prevalence of peace, and 
such should be the purposes for which 
the multitude of strangers would come 
from all parts of the world, that the 
gates might be left open and the city 
unguarded at all times. The sense is, 
(1.) that there will be immense multi- 
tudes that shall enter the true church 
from the heathen world. (2.) That the 
gospel will be constantiy and unceasingly 
offered tomen. The doors of the church 
shall at no time be closed. By day and 
by night; at all seasons and in all 
places, men may come and obtain the 
blessings of salvation. None shall be 
excluded because the gates shall be 
closed upon them; none because they 
are strangers and have come from dis- 
tant lands; none because there will be 
no room; none because the conflux 
shall be so great that the provisions of 
mercy will be exhausted. (3.) It will 
be a time of safety when the world 
shall be brought under the influence 
and the dominion of the Prince of 
peace. There will be no need of closing 
the gates of cities, or of building walls 
to cities then. There will be no need 
to guard against hostile armies, or the 
intrusions of hordes of banditti. There 


will be no need of guarding against the 
fraud, oppressions, and dishonest arts of 
other men. Ifthe principles of the true 
religion everywhere prevailed, there 
would be no need of walls to cities, or 
gates, or bars; no need of ramparts, of 
ships of war, and of fortifications; no 
need of bolts, and locks, and iron chests 
to guard our property. No true Chris- 
tian needs to guard himself or his property 
against another true Christian. No 
lock, no bolt, no wall, no gate, no 1ron 
safe has been made, in order to guard 
against a man who is the true friend of 
the Redeemer. They are made to 
guard against wicked men; and when 
universal truth and righteousness pre- 
vail, they may be suffered to rust and 
rot for want of use. Should the prin- 
ciples of Christianity be everywhere 
diffused, the walls of all crties might be 
suffered to fall down; their gates to 
stand open till they should decay ; ships 
of war to lie in the dock till they should 
sink to the bottom; forts and fleets to 
be dismantled; and the whole business 
of making locks, and shackles, and of 
building prisons and manufacturing in- 
struments of war would come to an end. 
{ Zhat men may bring unto thee. So 
many shall be coming with the wealth 
of the Gentiles, that the gates shall be 
continually open. | Zhe forces of the 
Gentiles. The wealth of the heathen. 
See Note on ver. 5. And that their 
kings may be brought. Lowth renders 
this, “‘ that their kings may come pom- 
pously attended.” Noyes, ‘may come 
with their retinues.” ‘he Chaldee ren- 
ders it, “and their kings be brought 
bound,” or in chains. But the Hebrew 


word used here (a»3179), denotes simply 
that they would be brought, led, or con- 
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12. For the nation and kingdom | perish; yea, those nations shall be 
that will not serve thee shall! utterly wasted. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
12. For that nation, and that kingdom, 
That will not serve thee shall perish ; 
Yea those nations shall be utterly desolated. 





ducted in any way; and the idea is, that 
they would be led by the force of truth 
and persuasion to come and devote 
themselves to the service of God. They 
might be expected, indeed, to come, as 
Lowth says, pompously attended, but 
this idea is not in the Hebrew text. 

12. For the nation and kingdom, &c. 
Perhaps this is rendered as a reason for 
what is said in the previous verse—that 
kings and their subjects should come to 
Zion and embrace the true religion, be- 
cause if it were not done they would 
perish. This is certainly one reason 
why sinners hasten to embrace the Sa- 
viour; and when this truth becomes 
deeply impressed on a community, it is 
one of the means ofa revival of religion. 
An apprehension of danger; a certain 
anticipation of ruin if the gospel is not 
embraced; a conviction that ‘“‘there is 
salvation in no other,” is often a means 
of leading men to seek the Saviour. 
@ That will not serve thee. That will 
not become the servant of the church 
of God ;—that is, that will not pro- 
mote its interests, obey its laws, and 
maintain the true religion. {f Shall 
perish. This is applied particularly 
here to a “nation” and a “kingdom.” 
The idea is, that no nation can flourish 
and long continue, that does not obey 
the law of God, or where the true re- 
ligion does not prevail, and the worship 
of the true God is not maintained. His- 
tory is full of affecting illustrations of 
this. The ancient republics and king- 
doms fell because they had not the true 
religion. The kingdoms of Babylon, 
Assyria, Macedonia, and Egypt; the 
Roman empire, and all the ancient 
monarchies and republics, soon fell to 
ruin because they had not the salutary 
restraints of the true religion, and be- 
cause they lacked the protection of the 
true God. France cast off the govern- 


ment of God in the revolution, and was 
drenched in blood. It is a maxim of 
universal truth that the nation which 
does not admit the influence of the laws 
and the government of God, must be de- 
stroyed. Noempire is strong enough 
to wage successful war with the great 
JEHOVAH; and sooner or later, not- 
withstanding all that human policy can 
do, corruption, sensuality, luxury, pride, 
and far-spreading vice will expose a 
nation to the displeasure of God, an1 
bring down the heavy arm of his ven- 
geance. There is no truth of more vital 
interest to ¢i7s nation than this; no de- 
claration in any ancient writing expres- 
sive of the course of events in this 
world that hangs with more portentous 
interest over this republic than that 
“THE NATION THAT WILL NOT SERVE 
GoD SHALL PERISH.” Asa nation, we 
have nothing else to depend on but our 
public virtue, our intelligence, our re- 
spect for the laws of heaven. Our de- 
fence is not to be in standing armies— 
but in God as our living and ever- 
watchful protector and friend. Our 
hope is not in a vast navy, in strong 
ramparts, in frowning battlements, but 
in the favor of the Most High. No 
martial array, no strong fortifications, 
no line-of-battle ships can save a nation 
that has cast off the government of God, 
and that is distinguished for the viola- 
tion of treaties, and for oppression, 
bribery, and corruption. The nation 
that violates the Sabbath ; that tramples 
on the rights of unoffending men and 
women; that disregards the most so- 
lemn compacts; and that voluntarily 
opens upon itself the floodgates of in- 
fidelity and vice, must expect to meet 
with the displeasure of the Almighty. 
And it is as trae of an individual as it 
is of anation. Of any human or an- 
gelic being; of any association or coms 
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13. The glory of Lebanon ° shall 
come unto thee, the fir tree, the 
pine tree, and the box together, 
to beautify P the place of my sanc- 
tuary; and I will make the place 
of my feet 9 glorious. 

14, The sons also of them that 


o Hos. 14. 6, 7. 


Ps. 96.6. , gq Ps. 132, 7. 


ISAIAH. 
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afflicted thee shall come bending 
unto thee; and all they that de- 
spised thee shall' bow themselves 
down at the soles of thy feet; and 
they shall call thee, The city of 
the Lorn, The Zion § of the Holy 
One of Israel. 


r Rey. 3.9. s Heb. 12. 22. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


13, The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, 
The cypress, the ilex, and the cedar together, 
To adorn the place of my sanctuary, 
And the place where I rest my feet will I make glorious. 
14, And to thee shall come the sons of thine oppressors, bending downs 
And all they that scorned thee shall prostrate themselves at the soles 


of thy feet ; 


And they shall call thee, The city of JEHovan; 
The Zion of the Holy One of Israel. 





hination of men or angels that does not 
ebey God, it is true that they shall be 
utterly destroyed. 

13. Zhe glory of Lebanon. The 
“slory of Lebanon” here means the 
trees that grow on Lebanon. See Note 
on ch. xxxv. 2. @ Shall come unto thee. 
That is, thy beauty and glory should be 
as preat as if those valuable trees should 
be brought to decorate thee—as if they 
were brought and planted around the 
temple. The fir tree. See Notes on 
ch. xli. 19; lv. 13. (| Zhe bor. See 
also Note on ch. xli. 19. 4 70 beautify 
the place of my sanctuary. The site of 
the temple, as if they were planted 
cround it, and as if the magnificence of 
J.ebanon were transferred there at once. 
The idea is, that the most valuable and 
glorious objects abroad, i. e., in distant 
nations — their gold and silver, their 
princes and kings, and whatever con- 
tributed to their magnificence, should be 
consccrated to the true religion, and the 
service of the true God. { And I will 
make the place of my feet glorious. 
Lowth renders this, “And I will glorify 
the place whereon I rest my feet;” and 
he supposes that the ark is meant asthe 
place on which God rested his feet as a 
footstool. In support of this, he appeals 
to Ps. xcix. 5, “ Worship at his foot- 


stool ;” and 1 Chron. xxvili. 2. So 
Rosenmiiller understands it, and appeals 
further to Ps. exxxii. 7. Doubtless the 
main idea is, that the temple was re- 
garded as the sacrcd dwelling-place of 
God—and that he means to say, that 
every place in his temple, even where, 
to keep up the figure, he rested his feet 
when he sat on the throne, would be 
filled with magnificence and glory. 

14. The sons of them that afflicted 
thee. In the previous verses the prophet 
had said that strangers and foreigners 
should become tributary to the true re- 
ligion. Here, to give variety and in- 
terest to the description, he says, that 
even the descendants of those who had 
oppressed them should become tributary 
to them, and acknowledge them as fa- 
vored by Jenovan. | Shall come 
bending unto thee. Shall come to thee 
in a posture of humiliation and respect. 
In regard to the fulfilment of this, we 
may observe (1) that there was a com- 
pletion of it in the conquest of Babylon. 
The sons, the descendants, the sue- 
cessors of those who had destroyed 
Jerusalem, and led the Jews into cap- 
tivity, were constrained to acknowledge 
them, and, under Cyrus, to reconduct 
them to the land of their fathers. Notes, 
ch, xiv, 1,2. (2) It often occurred in 


B.C. 690.] 


15. Whereas thou hast been * 
forsaken and hated, so that ¥ no 
man went through thee, I will 
make thee an eternal * excel- 
lency, a joy of many generations. 


t Ps. 78. 60, 61. 
# Rev. 3. 12. 


« Lam, 1. 4, 
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16. Thou Y shalt also suck the 
milk of the Gentiles, and shalt 
suck the breast of kings: and 
thou shalt know that 2 I the Lorp 
am thy Saviour and thy Redcemer, 
the Mighty One of Jacob. 

y ch. 66. 11, 12. sch. 43. 3. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


15. Instead of thy being forsaken and hated, 
So that no one passed through thee, 


I will make thee an everlasting glory, 
A joy for perpetual generations. 

16. And thou shalt suck the milk of the nations, 
And at the breast of kings shalt thou be nursed ; 


times of persecution, that the immediate 
descendants of the persecutors, and that 
too by means of the persecution, became 
converted to the true religion, and ac- 
knowledged the God of those whom 
they had persecuted to be the true God. 
(3) It often occurs in times when there 
is no open and public persecution. Many 
of those now in the church are the chil- 
dren or descendants of those who had 
been the enemies of the gospel. They 
themselves did all that could be done by 
their lives and examples to train up 
their children in opposition to it. But 
the sovereign mercy of God interposed, 
and from the descendants of such men 
he selected such as should become the 
heralds of salvation and preachers of 
righteousness to a lost world; or such 
as should become shining lights in the 
more obscure walks of the Christian life. 
q And all they that despised thee, &c. 
‘Chere shall yet be a universal acknow- 
ledgment of the true religion even in 
those nations that have despised and 
spurned the gospel. This does not mean 
that all who have ever despised the true 
religion shall be converted and saved, 
but there shall be a universal tribute 
paid yet to the truth; a universal ac- 
knowledgment that it is cf God, and 
that the church is under his care. See 
an explanation of this sentiment in the 
Notes on ch. xlv. 25. ] At the soles of 
thy feet. In a. posture of the utmost 
reverence and submission. See Rev. 
i, 9, Comp. Note on ch. xlix. 23. 


"| And they shall call thee, &c. They 
shall honor thee as the favored of the 
Lord; as the abode of the true God. 
See ch. il. 3. Zhe Zion, &c. The 
Zion, or the royal court where the 
holy God that is worshipped in Israel 
dwells. 


15. Whereas thou hast been, &c. Heb., 
“instead of (mmm) thy being forsaken,” 
i. e., thy subsequent prosperity shall 
come in the place of thy being formerly 
forsaken. The forsaking here refers 
to the various calamities, persecutions, 
and trials which she had been called to 
endure. 4 So that no man went through 
thee. When the country was desolate 
and abandoned, so that no one visited 
it, or travelled through it; so that 
there was no commerce, and no traffic; 
no caravan passed from one part ot 
it to another, or made it a thorough- 
fare in going to other lands. Comp. 
Lam. i. 4; Note, ch. xxxiv. 10. q J 
will make thee an eternal excellency. 
An everlasting “boast,” (Lowth), or 
“slory,” Noyes. I will make you for 
ever honored and exalted, so that you 
shall no more be desolate and abased. 
A joy of many generations. A subject 
of joy from generation to generation; 
t. é€., one age after another. 


16. Thou shalt also suck the milk of the 
Gentiles. This expression means, “They 
shall contribute to sustain and support 
thee. Whatever is valuable and rich 
which they possess shall become yours, 
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17. For brass I will bring gold, 
and for iron I will bring silver, 
and for wood brass, and for stones 
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iron: I will also make thy officers 
peace, and thine exactors * righte- 


ousness. 
a 2 Pet. 3. 18. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


And thou shalt know that I Jenovan am thy Saviour, 
And thy Redeemer is the mighty one of Jacob. 
17. Instead of brass I will bring gold ; 

» And instead of iron I will bring silver; 
And instead of wood brass ; 
And instead of stones iron : 
And I will make thine inspectors peace, 
And thy magistrates righteousness. 





to contribute to your welfare.” ‘The 
idea is the same substantially which 
occurs in the previous parts of the 
chapter, that the riches of the heathen 
world would become tributary to the ad- 
vancement of the true religion. And 
shult suck the breast of kings. The 
Chaldee renders this, “ And thou shalt 
be satisfied with the riches of the people, 
and shalt delight thyself with the spoil 
of kings.” ‘The phrase, to suck the 
breast of kings, is unusual; but the 
sense is simple and plain, that kings 
and their wealth should be made to 
contribute to sustain the church. See 
the sentiment explained in the Note on 
ch. xlix. 28. 4 And thou shalt know, 
&c. By the protection which shall be 
extended to thee, and by the accession 
which shall be made to thee, thou shalt 
have full proof that JEHovAH is thy 
protector and friend. ‘The conversion 
of the heathen world shall demonstrate 
that JEnovan is the friend of his church 
and people. 

17. Lor brass I will bring gold. This 
commences the description of the happy 
state of those times when the Gentiles 
ehould be led to embrace the true reli- 
gion, and when the wealth of the world 
should be consecrated to the service 
of the true God. The idea is, that all 
things should be changed for the better. 
‘The golden age should succeed; and a 
change from the calamities and dark 
times to which reference had been 
made by the prophet, should take place, 
as great as if in all purposes of life 
gold should be used where brass is com- 


monly used, and silver where iroa is 
commonly used; and brass where iron 
is used; and iron where stones are used. 
Calvin supposes, not improbably, that 
allusion is here made to the temple, and 
that in describing the future glory of 
the church, he says that the change 
would be as glorious as if in all places 
where brass and iron and wood and 
stone had been used, gold and silver 
and brass and iron should be respec- 
tively used in their places. The Chal- 
dee renders this, “ Instead of the brass 
which they took away from thee, O 
Jerusalem, I will bring gold; and in- 
stead of the iron I will bring silver; 
and instead of the wood, brass; and 
instead of the stones, iron.” Jarchi, 
Kimchi, and Grotius, accord with this 
interpretation. But it is probably de- 
signed as a poetical description of the 
glory of the future age; and of the 
great changes which would take place 
In human society and in the “ondi- 
tion of men under the influence « the 
gospel. No one can doubt that the 
gospel produces these changes; and that 
the aspects of society produced by the 
gospel are as beautiful and striking as 
though gold and silver should be sub- 
stituted for brass and iron, and brass 
and iron for wood and stone. Such 
changes shall yet take place everywhere 
on the earth; and the world every- 
where shall yet be beautified, enriched, 
and adorned by the prevalence of the 
true religion. @ Z will also make thy 
officers peace. ‘Thy officers shall be 
appointed to promote peace, and shall 
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18. Violence shall no more be 
heard in thy land, wasting nor 
destruction within thy borders; 
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but thou shalt call thy walls 
Salvation, and thy gates Praise, 
6 ch. 26. 1, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


18. Violence shall no more be heard in thy land; 
Wasting nor destruction within thy borders; 
But thou shalt call thy walls, Salvation, 


And thy gates, Praise. 


secure it. ‘The sense is, that it would 
be a reign of peace; that wars would 
be ended; and that universal concord 
and harmony would prevail in the 
church under the guidance of those ap- 
pointed to administer to its affairs. 
Comp. ch. 11.4; ix. 6. The word “ offi- 
cers,’ here denotes those who should 
be appointed to superintend the affairs 
of the church (from 77p, phagqdd, to 
visit, review, superintend, oversee); and 
refers here to all who should be ap- 
pointed to rule in the church. The 
word itself may be applicable either to 
civil magistrates or to the ministers of 
religion. The LXX render it dpyovrac 
—rulers, and they translate the pas- 
sage, “I will give thy rulers in peace,” 
—éiv sionvy. YF And thine exactors. 
They she should exact, or collect tri- 
bute, or taxes. The word from which 
the noun here used is derived (im), 
means to urge, impel, drive—hence the 
noun task-master—ipyodiwkrncg (Ex. 
ili. 7; Job iii. 18); then to urge a 
debtor, to exact a debt; then to rule or 
have dominion; to appoint and exact 
taxes, &c. Here it refers to magis- 
trates; and it means that they would 
be mild and equal in their exactions. 
@ Righteousness. ‘They shall be righ- 
teous. ‘They shall not lay unequal or 
oppressive burdens; they shall not op- 

ress in the collection of taxes. The 
idea is, that righteousness would pre- 
vail in every department of the church 
and the state. 

18. Violence shall no more be heard 
in thy land. This is a most beautiful 
description of the peace and prosperity 
which should prevail in the times of 
the Messiah. Wars would cease; and 
they would be succeeded by universal 


security and peace. If the gospel, in 
its purity, should prevail on earth, there 
would be no more scenes of violence 
and war. The battle-shout would be 
heard no more, the ery of violence, 
the clapgor of arms would resound no 
more. Scenes of bloodshed and dis- 
order would be unknown. The pure 
gospel of the Redeemer has never ori- 
ginated one war of invasion ; never pro- 
duced one scene of bloodshed; never 
prompted to violence and strife. There 
has been no war, in any age or in any 
land, which the principles of the gospel, 
if acted on by both the contending na- 
tions, would not have prevented ; there 
have been no scenes of bloodshed which 
would not have been avoided if the 
gospel had been suffered to control the 
hearts of men. And no one who bee 
lieves the Bible to be a revelation from 
God, can doubt that the time will come 
when the mad passions of kings and 
nations shall be subdued, and when 
wars shall cease to be known except in 
the melancholy and disgraceful records 
of past events. Wasting. The de- 
solation produced by wars—the waste 
of life and property; the burning of 
cities, towns, and villages; and the de- 
solation which spreads over farms and 
plantations in the march of a victories 
ousenemy. 4 Nor destruction. Heb., 
breaking, 1x. The breaking or tread- 
ing down caused by the march of a 
triumphant army. ( Within thy borders. 
Within thy bounds or limits. Thy 
whole country shall be peace and prose 
perity; that is, wherever the gospel 
shall spread there shall be universal se- 
curity and peace. J But thou shalt call 
thy walls Salvation. Thou shalt live 
securely within thy walls, and shalt 
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19. The © sun shall be no more 
thy light by day; neither for 
brightness shall the moon give 

c Rey. 21. 23; 22. 5. 
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light unto thee: but the Lorp 
shall be unto thee an everlasting 
light, and thy God 4 thy glory. 


d Zech, 2. 5, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
19. No more shall the sun be thy light by day, 


Nor with her brightness shall 


the moon enlighten thee; 


» But Jenovan shall be to thee an everlasting light, 
And thy God shall be thy glory. 





speak of them as furnishing protection 
or salvation. The time will come when 
the church shall have no reason to ap- 
prchend danger from abroad, and when 
all shall be peace within. And thy 
gaics Praise. Because, says Grotius, 
those who are appointed to watch at 
their gates shall announce the approach 
of no enemy, but shall, with the highest 
security, celebrate the praises of God. 
Praise should be celebrated in all her 
gates—in all the places of public con- 
course; and perfect protection should 
be ascribed to all her walls; that is, in 
the church there should be entire se- 
curity, and everywhere the praises of 
God should be celebrated. 

19. The sun shall be no more, &e. 
A similar expression, denoting the great 
prosperity and happiness of the church, 
occurs in ch. xxx. 26. See the Note 
on that place. The language here is 
exceedingly beautiful, and the idea is 
plain. It is designed to foretell the 
great glory and splendor which would 
exist in the church under the Mes- 
siah; a splendor and glory compared 
with which all that is furnished by the 
6un, moon, and stars—the most glorious 
objects in nature, would be as nothing. 
Expressions similar to this, and pro- 
bably derived from this, are used by 
John in describing the glory of heaven. 
“ And the city had no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon to shine in it; for 
the glory of God did lighten it, and 
the Lamb is the light thereof.” Rev. 
xxi. 23. ‘“ And there shall be no night 
there; and they need no candle, neither 
light of the sun; for the Lord God 
giveth them light.” Rev. xxii. 5. ‘The 
idea is, that under the gospel, so great 


would be the light and beauty of truth; 
so illustriously would the divine per- 
fections shine forth, that the eye would 
be attracted to that light as superior 
in glory to all the natural splendor of 
the sun and moon. All the wonders 
and beauties of the natural world would 
be lost in the superior brightness of the 
glory that would shine in the moral 
world. J Neither for brighiness, In 
order to give light; or, with her bright- 
ness she shall not shine on the night. 
{| Shall the moon give light to thee. 
The beauty of the moon shall be lost 
in the superior effulgence of the rays 
of truth. J But the Lorn shall be unto 
thee. He will furnish a revelation that 
will disclose far more of his perfections 
and his glory, and that will be far more 
valuable to thee as a light and guide, 
than all the splendor of the heavenly 
bodies. And thy God thy glory. The 
honor of the church shall be, that it 
has the true God for its protector. Its 
joys shall be found, not in the. objects 
of nature—the beauty of created things 
—but in the glory of the divine per- 
fections, and in the laws and plans of 
the Almighty. The glory of the church 
is its great head. His name, his attri- 
butes, his laws, his protecting care con- 
stitute her main glory. It is an honor 
to the church to have such a God and 
Redeemer ; an honor to share his favcr 
and to be under his ever-watchful care. 
The glory of the church is not her 
wealth, her numbers, her influence, nor 
the rank and talent of her ministers 
and members ; it is the character of her 
sovereign Lord, and in his perfections 
it is right that she should exult and 
rejoice, 
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20. Thy sun shall no more go 
down; neither shall thy moon 
withdraw itself: for the Lorp 
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shall be thine everlasting light, 
and the days of thy * mourning 
shall be ended. 

¢ Rev. 21.4. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


20. No more shall thy sun go down, 
Nor shall thy moon wane; 
For JeHovau shall be to thee for an everlasting light, 
And the days of thy mourning shall be ended. 


20. Thy sun shall no more go down. 
There shall be no total and long night 
of calamity, error, and sin. This is 
designed to describe the flourishing and 
glorious state of the church. It, of 
course, does not mean that there should 
be no times of calamity, no period of 
ignorance, no scenes of persecution ; 
but it means that there should not be 
total night. Truth should reign on the 
earth, and there never would be a time 
when the light of salvation would be 
extinct. There never would be a time 
like that when Jerusalem was wholly 
destroyed, and when the worship of 
God ceased, and a Jong total night came 
over the land. There never would be 
a time when the sun of righteousness 
would not shine, or when the world 
would be wholly deprived of the illu- 
mination of his beams. The church 
would be perpetual. It would live 
through all changes, and survive all 
revolutions, and to the end of time the 
light of salvation would shine upon a 
darkened world. This has in part been 
fulfilled. Since the Messiah came, the 
light of revelation has never been wholly 
withdrawn from the world, nor has 
there been a period in which total and 
absolute night has come over all the 
church of God. But the prophet, pro- 
bably, referred to far more glorious 
times than have yet occurred. The 
period is coming when the light of sal- 
vation will shine upon the earth with 
unclouded and universal splendor—as if 
the sun, having ascended to the meri- 
dian, should stand there in a blaze of 
glory age after age; when there shall 
be no alternation of day and night; when 
the light shall not be obscured by 
ciouds; and when there shall be no 


eclipse of his glory. It will also be 
true in heaven, and John has applied 
this /anguage to the state of the heavenly 
world. But it is more probable that 
the language here refers to the future 
glory of the churchonearth. 4 Weither 
shall thy moon. This language is poetic, 
and should not be pressed ad unguem, 
as if any particular mystery was sym- 
bolized by the moon. It means that 
there should be no such obscurity in 
the church as there would be in the 
world should the sun and moon both be 
withdrawn. Light and beauty unob- 
scured would fill the whole heavens, 
and the darkness of night would be 
henceforward unknown. Withdraw 
itself. Heb., be collected, ppw—that is, 
shall not be withdrawn; or shall not 
wane. The LXX, ov« txXreiper—shall 
not be eclipsed; or shall not fail. Q The 
days of thy mourning, &c. See Note 
on ch. xxv, 8. The description here, 
therefore, is one of great glory and 
happiness in the church. That period 
will yet arrive; and no friend of God 
and of the bappiness of man can think 
of that time without praying most sin- 
cerely that it may soon come, when 
the sun of righteousness, in the fulness 
of his glory, shall ascend to the meri- 
dian, and stand there without one ob- 
scuring cloud, and shall pour the splen- 
dor of the noontide beams of salvation 
all over a darkened world. Some of 
the ideas in this chapter, descriptive of 
the glorious times of the gospel, have 
been beautifully versified by Pope: 


“ Rise, crowned with light, imperial Salem 
rise ! 
Exalt thy towery head, and lift thy eyes! 
See a long race thy spacious courts rn 
See future sons and daughters yet unborn, 
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21. Thy people also shall be 
all { righteous: they & shall in- 
herit the land for ever, " the 
branch ! of my planting, * the 

fch. 4.3. Rev. 21. 27. g Matt. 5. 5. 


& ch. 61. 3, ¢ Jobn 15, 2. 
k Ps. 92. 7 ~ 
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work ! of my hands, that I may 
be glorified. 

22. A little one shall become a 
thousand, and a small oneastrong 
nation: I the Lorp will hasten it 
in his time. 

i Eph. 2. 10, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


2¥. Thy people shall be all righteous : 

For ever shall they possess the land, 

The scion of my planting, 

The work of my hands, that I may be glorified. 
22. The little one shall become a thousand, 

And the small one a strong nation: 

I Jexovan, will hasten it in the proper time. 


ange eer reereremnneteer tener coer TL ICT A LLL 


In crowding ranks on every side arise, 

Demanding life, impatient for the skies ; 

See barbarous nations at thy gates attend, 

Walk in thy light, and inthy temple bend: 

Bee thy bright altars throng’d with prostrate 
kings, 

And heaped with products of Sabean springs! 

For thee Idume'’s spicy forests blow, 

And seeds of goldin Ophir’s mountains glow ; 

See heaven its sparkling portals wide display, 

And break upon them in a flood of day! 

Nor more the rising sun shall gild the morn, 

Nor evening Cynthia fill her silver horn ; 

But lost, dissolved in thy superior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze, 

O’erflow thy courts; the light himself shall 
shine 

Revealed, and God’s eternal day be thine! 

The seas shall wastc, the skies in smoke de- 
cny, 

Rocks fall to dust, and mountainsmclt away; 

But fix’d his word, his saving power remains ; 

Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah 
reigns!” MESSIAL. 


21. Thy people also shall be all righteous. 
See Note, ch. iv. 3. Y They shall in- 
herit the land for ever. See Notes on 
ch. xlix. 8; liv. 3. Comp. ch. Ixv. 9; 
Matt. v.5. ( Zhe branch of my plant- 
ing. On the meaning of the word 
branch, see Notes on ch. xi. 1; xiv. 19. 
Here it means a scion, or shoot, which 
JEHOVAH had planted, and which had 
sprung up under his culture. What- 
ever he had planted and cultivated they 
should possess. Grotius supposes it 
means posterity, The idea seems to me 
to be, that they should inherit the land 
and all which would grow up under 
the culture of the hand of JeHovaH. 
J The work of my hands. They shall 


inherit the fruit of my labor. The 
language here is taken from the cultiva- 
tion of the Jand of Canaan; but the 
sense is, that the church would inherit 
all that God had done for its welfare ; 
it would be permitted to enter into all 
the avails of his plans and purposes; 
whatever he would do would be en- 
joyed by his people. Applied to the 
work of redemption, it means that the 
result of all the plans of God, of all 
the labors, self-denials, and sacrifices 
of the Redeemer, become the inherit- 
ance of the church. The comforts, 
joys, hopes, consolations of his people, 
are the fruit of his self-denials, “the 
work of his hands,” and they are per- 
mitted to enjoy it all—as if God should, 
without their labor, cultivate a fruitful 
field and give the avails entirely to 
them.  Zhat I may be glorified. See 
ch. xlix. 3; lxi. 3; Note, xhi. 8; xiii. 7. 
God would be glorified in having made 
so ample provision for their welfare, 
and in their being made happy by him. 
He is always glorified when others en- 
joy the fruits of his benevolence, and 
when they are made pure and happy as 
the result of his purposes and plans. 

22. A little one shall become a thousand. 
There shall be a great increase, as if one, 
and that the smallest, should be multi- 
plied to a thousand. The idea is, that 
the people then small in number, should 
be greatly increased by the accession of 
the Gentile world, Lowth and Noyes 
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render this, ‘“‘the little one.” Grotius, | 
“theleastone.” Sothe LXX,‘OAtyiarog. | 
@ J the Lorp will hasten itin his time. Or 
rather, in “ its” time (Nover); orin “due” 
time. Lowth. I will do it in the proper 
time (card caiody, LXX). The sense 
is, that this would be done at the proper 
time—called in Gal. iv. 4, “ the fulness 
of time.” There was a proper season 
when this was to be done. There were 
important preparations to be made be- 
fore it could be accomplished. The 
nations, under the divine arrangement, 
were to be put into a proper position 
to receive the Messiah. He was not to 
come until (1) the experiment had been 
fairly made to show how weak and 
feeble man was without a revelation—to 
show that philosophy and learning, and 
the policy of statesmen, could do nothing 
effectual for the salvation of men. (2) 
he was not to come until the world 
should be at peace, and until there 
would be facilities for the rapid propa- 
gation of religion in all lands. (3) Nor 
until all that had been said in prophecy 
should be fulfilled—until all the circum- 
stances should combine which had been 
foretold as favorable to the introduc- 
tion of the reign of the Messiah. But 
when that period should arrive; when 
the world should be in a proper state to 
receive the new system, then the Lorp 
would “hasten” it, There would be no 
unnecessary delay; none which the cire 
cumstances of the case did not call for 
So it will be in the universal spread of 
the gospel referred to in this chapter. 
When the world shall be moulded into 
a proper state to welcome the gospel ; 
when the nations are prepared to receive 
it, and welcome it, and profit by it, 
then the universal propagation shall be 
hastened, and a nation shall be born in 
aday. See Note on ch. Ixvi. 8. Then 
truth shall be diffused like the spreading- 
light of the morning, and the world 
shall be brought under the saving power 
of the gospel. Meantime for the eoming 
of that day we should pray and labor. 
By the diffusion of truth; by schools; 


by the spread of the Bible; by preach- . 


ing; by the translation of the word of 

God into every language; by establish- 

ing the press in all the strong points of 
VOL, III. 
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Pagan influence; by placing mission. 
aries in all the holds of power in the 
heathen worid, and by training up many 
to enter into the harvest, the Christian 
world should prepare for the universal 
conversion of the world to God. In 
due time it shall be hastened, and “he 
that shall come, will come, and will not 
tarry.” Heb. x. 37. 


CHAPTER LXI. 
ANALYSIS. 


This chapter, in its design and struc- 
ture, is intimately connected with the 
preceding. Like what hus gone before, 
from the fortieth chapter, it is to be re- 
garded as addressed to the exiles near 
the close of the captivity, and is dee 
signed to comfort them with the pros- 
pect of the future glory that should 
await the people of God especially under 
the Messiah. ‘That this refers to the 
Messiah will be shown in the Notes on 
vs. 1—3, and, indeed, is apparent on the 
reading of the chapter; and the main 
scope and design of the chapter is to 
show some of the glorious results of his 
coming. 

The chapter may be regarded as 
divided into the following parts—viz., 

I. The public address or proclama- 
tion of the Messiah, stating the design 
for which he had been appointed to his 
office, and the consolatory nature of his 
message, vs. 1—3. 

II. The happy effects and privileges 
of his coming, vs. 4—9. 

(1.) The effects of his coming in re- 
storing the old wastes, and in build- 
ing up the long-fallen ruins, vs. 
4, 5. 

(a.) The aid of others should be 
called in for this; others shouid 
come to repair those wastes, ver. 4. 

(6.) The sons of foreigners should 
become tributary to them, and 
should feed their flocks, and plough 
their fields, and dress their vines— 
that is, the heathen world should 
become subject.to the church. 

(2.) The privileges which should re- 
sult from bis coming, vs. 6—9. 

(a.) Absolutely. They should be 
named friends of God, and should 
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1. The?* Spirit of the Lord Gop 
is upon me; © because the Lorp 
hath © anointed me to preach 
good tidings unto the meek; he 


a Luke 4. 16—21. John 1. 32; 3. 34. 
c Ps. 45. 7. 
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hath sent me to bind up the 
brokenhearted, ¢ to proclaim li- 
berty © to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison to them that 
are* bound; 


ad Ps. 147. 3. e John 8. 31—36. 
J Rom, 7, 23—25. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


, The Spirit of the Lord JEvovan is upon me, 
Because Jenovau hath anointed me. 
To publish glad tidings to the distressed hath he sent me; 
To bind up the broken in heart ; 
To proclaim to the captives freedom ; 
And to the bound the opening of the prison ; 


enjoy the wealth of the heathen 
world, ver. 6. 

(.) Comparatively. Theirstate should 
be far more than a recompence for 
all they had suffered, vs. 7, 8. 

(c.) In the honor which should be 
put upon them, ver. 9. Their name 
should be known abroad, and their 
children should be honored as the 
blessed of the Lorn. 

III. The occasion of rejoicing which 
the church should have in this. 
ws. 10, 11. 

(1.) In the beauty and honor with 
which she would he clothed, ver. 10. 

(2.) In the abundant increase of right- 
eousness and purity, ver. 11. 


1, Zhe Spirit of the Lord Gop. 
Heb., “ The Spirit of the Lord JEno- 
vaH.” The Chaldee renders this, “the 
prophet said, the spirit of prophecy 
from the presence of JEnovaH God is 
upon me.” The Syriac, “the Spirit of 
the Lord God.” The LXX, IIveipa 
xupiou—the Spirit of the Lord, omitting 
the word ‘st. So Luke quotes it in 
ch. iv. 18. That this refers to the 
Messiah is, to the Christian, abundantly 
proved by the fact that the Lord Jesus 
expressly applied it to himself. See 
Luke iv. 21. Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, 
and some others, suppose that it refers to 
Isaiah himself, and that the idea is, that 
the prophet proclaims his commission 
@ authorized to administer consolation 


‘derived. See Note on ch. xlv. 1. 


to the suffering exilesin Babylon. And 
it cannot be denied that the language 
is such as may be applied in a subordi- 
nate sense to the office of the prophet, 
and that the work of the Redeemer is 
here described in terms derived from 
the consolation and deliverance afforded 
to the long-suffering exiles. But in a 
much hicher sense it refers to the Mes- 
siab, and received an entire completion 
only as applied to him and to his work, 
Even Grotius, who has been said to 
“find Christ nowhere in the Old Tes- 
tament,” remarks, “Isaiah here speaks 
of himself, as the Chaldee observes; but 
in him we see not an obscure image of 
Christ.” Applied to the Redeemer, 
it refers to the time when, having been 
baptized and set apart to the work of 
the Mediatorial office, he began publicly 
to preach. See Luke iv. 21. The 
phrase, “the Spirit of Jenovan is upon 
me,” refers to the fact that he had been 
publicly consecrated to his work by the 
Holy Spirit descending on him at his 
baptism (Matt. ii. 16; John i. 32), and 
that the Spirit of God had been im- 
parted to him “without measure,” to 
endow him for his great office. John 
iii. 34, See Note ch. xi. 2. 9 Because 
the Lorp hath anointed me. The word 
rendered “anointed,” mun, mashdhh, is 
that from which the word A/essiuh is 
Pro- 
phets and kings were set apart to their 
high office by the ceremony of pouring 
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oil on their heads; and the idea here is, 
that God had set apart the Messiah 
publicly for the office which he was to 
bear, and had abundantly endowed him 
with the graces of which the anointing 
oil was an emblem. The same language 
is used in reference to the Messiah in 
Ps. xlv. 7; Comp. Heb. i. 9. GF Zo 
preach good tidings. On the meaning 
of the word wa, here rendered, “to 
preach good tidings,” see Note on ch. 
li. 7. The LXX render it, ebayyeXi- 
cacOa, to evangelize, to preach the 
gospel. €{ Unto the meek. The word 
Dy, “ndvim, properly denotes the 
afflicted, the distressed, the needy. The 
word “meek” properly means, those 
who are patient in the reception of in- 
juries, and stands opposed to revengeful 
and irascible. This is by no means the 
sense of the word here. It refers to 
those who were oppressed and borne 
down by calamity in any form; and 
would be particularly applicable to 
those who had been sighing in a long 
captivity in Babylon. It is not impro- 
perly rendered by the LXX by the 
word wrwyoig, poor, and in like manner 
by Luke iv. 18; and the idea is, that 
the Redeemer came to bring a joyful 
message to those in humble life, and 
those who were oppressed and borne 
down by the evils of poverty and ca- 
Jamity. Comp. Matt. xi.5. J To bind 
up the brokenhearted. Note ch. i 6. 
The broken-hearted are those who are 
deeply afflicted and distressed on any 
account. It may be either on account 
of their sins; or on account of captivity 
and oppression; or on account of the 
loss of relations and friends. The Re- 
deemer came that he might apply the 
balm of consolation to all such hearts, 
and give them joy and peace. A 
similar form of expression occurs in 
Ps. cxlvii. 3: 


He healeth the broken in heart, 
And bindeth up their wounds. 


q To proclaim liberty to the captives. 
This evidently is language which is 
taken from the condition of the exiles 
in their long captivity in Babylon. 
The Messiah would accomplish a de- 
liverance for those who were held under 
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the captivity of sin similar to that of 
releasing captives from long and pain- 
ful servitude. The gospel does not at 
once, and by a mere exertion of power, 
open prison doors, and restore captives 
to liberty. But it accomplishes an 
effect analogous to this: it releases the 
mind captive under sin; it gives coms 
fort also to the prisoner; and it will 
finally open all prison doors, and by pre- 
venting crime will prevent the neces- 
sity of prisons, and will remove all the 
sufferings which are now endured in 
confinement as the consequence of 
crime. It may be remarked, further 
that the word here rendered, “ deliver- 
ance,” 77, derér, is a word which is 
properly applicable to the year of Ju- 
bilee, when all were permitted to go 
free (Lev. xxv. 10), “and ye shall 
hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim 
liberty (A) throughout all the land 
unto all the inhabitants thereof.” So in 
Jer. xxXxiv. 8, 9, it is used to denote 
the manumission of slaves. ‘To pro- 
claim liberty (713) unto them; that 
every man should let his man-servant, 
and every man his maid-servant being 
an Hebrew, or an Hebrewess, go free.” 
See also vs. 15, 16, of the same chapter. 
So also in Ezek. xlvi. 17, it is applied 
to the year in which the slave was 
by law restored to liberty. Properly, 
therefore, the word has reference to the 
freedom of slaves, or of those who are 
held in bondage, or to servitude; and 
it may be implied that it was to be a 
part of the purpose of the Messiah to 
proclaim, ultimately, universal freedom, 
to break every yoke, and to restore all 
men to their just rights. If this is the 
sense,—and I see no reason to doubt, 
‘hat while the main thing intended was 
‘hat he should deliver men from th - 
nglorious servitude of sin, it also im- 
cluded this,—then it means, that tl. - 
gospel would be the means of univers:: 
emancipation; that it would contal: 
principles inconsistent with the exist- 
ence of slavery; and that it would ulti- 
mately produce universal emancipation, 
Accordingly it is a matter of undoubted 
fact that the influence of the gospel 
was such, that in less than three cene 
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turies it was the means of abolishing 
slavery throughout the Roman empire; 
and no candid reader of the New Tes- 
tament, it is believed, can doubt that 
the principles of Christianity are op- 
posed to the existence of slavery, and 
that if they were universally followed, 
the last shackle would soon fall from 
the hands of the slave. Be the follow- 
ing facts remembered. (1) Wo man 
ever made anofher originally a slave under 
the influence of Christian principle. No 
man ever kidnapped another, or sold an- 
other, BECAUSE it was done in obedience 
to the laws of Christ. (2) No Chris- 
tian man ever manumitted a slave who 
did not feel that in doing it he was 
following the precepts and obeying the 
spirit of Christianity, and who did not 
have a more quiet conscience on that 
account. (3) No man doubts that if 
freedom were to prevail everywhere, 
and all men were to be regarded as of 
equal civil rights, it would be in ac- 
cordance with the mind of the Re- 
deemer. (4) Slaves are made in viola- 
tion of all the precepts of the Saviour. 
The work of kidnapping and selling 
men, women, and children; of tearing 
them from their homes, and confining 
them in the pestilential holds of ships 
on the ocean, and of dooming them to 
hard and perpetual servitude, zs not the 
work to which the Lord Jesus calls his 
disciples. (5) Slavery, in fact, cannot 
be maintained without an incessant vio- 
lation of the principles of the New 
Testament. To keep men in igno- 
rance; to withhold from them the Bible; 
to prevent their learning to read; to 
render nugatory the marriage contract, 
or to make it subject to the will of a 
master; to deprive a man of the avails 
of his own labor without his consent ; 
to make him or his family subject to a 
femoval against his will; to prevent 
parents from training up their children 
according to their own views of what 
is right; to fetter and bind the intellect 
and shut up the avenues to knowledge 
@s a necessary means of continuing 
the system; and to make men dependent 
wholly on others whether they shall 
hear the gospel or be permitted publicly 
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to embrace it, is everywhere deemed 
essential to the existence of slavery, 
and is demanded by all the laws which 
rule over the regions of a country cursed 
with this institution. But all this is 
contrary to the gospel; all contrary to 
the Spirit of the Redeemer. In the 
whole work of slavery, from the first 
capture of the unoffending person who 
is made a slave to the last act which is 
adopted to secure his bondage, there 
is an incessant and unvarying tramp- 
ling on the laws and spirit of Jesus 
Christ. Not one thing is done to make 
and keep a slave in accordance with 
any command of Christ; not one thing 
which would be done if his example 
were followed and his law obeyed. Who, 
then, can doubt that he came ultimately 
to proclaim freedom to all captives, 
and that the prevalence of his gospel 
will yet be the means of universal 
emancipation ? Comp. Note on ch. lviii. 
6. J And the opening of the prison, &c. 
This language also is taken from the 
release of those who had been con- 
fined in Babylon as in a prison; and 
the idea is, that the Redeemer would 
accomplish a work for sinful and suffer- 
ing men like throwing open the doors 
of @ prison and bidding the man who 
had been long lying in a dungeon to go 
free. On the grammatical structure of 
the verb here rendered, “ opening of the 
prison,”—mip-mpp, pegahh-qo"hh, Gese- 
nius (Lex.) and Rosenmiller may be 
consulted. According to Gesenius, it 
should be read as one word. So many 
MSS. read it. It occurs nowhere else. 
It means here, deliverance. The L.XX 
render it, ‘‘and sight to the blind,” 
which is followed by Luke, The sen- 
tment which is found in the LXX and 
in Luke is a correct one, and one which 
elsewhere occurs in the prophets (see 
Isa. xxxiv. 5), and as the sentiment 
was correct, the Saviour did not deem 
it necessary to state that this was not 
the literal translation of the Hebrew. 
Or more probably the Saviour in the 
synagogue at Nazareth (Luke iv. 19), 
used the Hebrew, and when Luke came 
to record ¥, he quoted it as he found it 
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2. To proclaim the acceptable 
year ® of the Lorn, and the day 
@ Lev. 25.9, &c. 2 Cor 6. 2. 
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of vengeance ® of our God; to 
comfort all that ' mourn; 
h 2 Thes, 1. 9, ¢ Mark 5. 4. 


TRANSLATION, 


2. To proclaim the acceptable year with JEHovAH; 
And the day of vengeance with our God. 
To comfort all who mourn ; 


in the version then in common use. 
This was the common practice with 
the writers of the New Testament. The 
Evangelist wrote probably for the Hel- 
lenists, or the Greek Jews, who used 
commonly the Septuagint version, and 
he quotes that version as being the one 
with which they were familiar. ‘The 
sense is not materially varied whether 
the Hebrew be followed, or the version 
by the LXX. The Arabic version 
agrees nearly with the Evangelist, 
Horne (Intro. ii. p. 403), is of opinion 
that the Hebrew formerly contained 
more than we now find in the manu- 
scripts and the printed editions. Of that, 
however, 1 think there 1s no good evi- 
dence. 

2. To proclaim the acceptable year of 
the Lord. See Note on ch. xlix. 8. 
There is probably an allusion here to 
the year of Jubilee—the fiftieth year— 
when the trumpet was blown, and 
liberty was proclaimed throughout all 
the land. So Lev. xxv. 9,10. In like 
manner the Messiah would come to 
proclaim universal liberty—liberty to 
all the world from the degrading ser- 
vitude of sin. The time of his coming 
would be a time when JEHOVAH would 
be pleased to proclaim through him 
universal emancipation from this ig- 
noble bondage, and to restore to all the 

rivilege of being the freed-men of the 
Lord. { And the day of vengeance 
of our God. See Note, ch. xxxiv. 8. 
This is language adapted to the deliver- 
ance from Babylon. The rescue of his 
people would be attended with ven- 
geance on their enemies. Babylon 
would be taken and destroyed ; and all 
the ills which they bad inflicted on the 
people of God would be requited on 
them. ‘his was not quoted by the 


Saviour in his discourse at Nazareth, 
or if quoted, the fact is not recorded by 
Luke. See Luke iv. 19. The tert 
which the Saviour took then as the 
foundation of his discourse (I.uke iv. 
21), seems to have ended with the 
clause before this. It is not to be in- 
ferred, however, that he did not con- 
sider the subsequent expressions as 
referring to himself, but it was not 
necessary to his purpose to quote them. 
Regarded as applicable to the Redeemer 
and his preaching, this doubtless refers 
to the fact that his coming would be 
attended with vengeance on his foes. 
It is a great truth, manifest every where, 
that God’s coming forth at any time to 
deliver his people is attended with ven- 
geance on his foes. So it was in the 
destruction of Idumea—regarded as the 
general representative of all the foes of 
God (Notes on ch. xxxiv., xxxv.); 80 
it was in the deliverance from Egypt— 
involving the destruction of Pharaoh 
and his host; so in the destruction of 
Babylon and the deliverance of the 
captives there. So in like manner it 
was in the destruction of Jerusalem; 
and so it will be at the end of the worid, 
Matt. xxv. 31—46; 2 Thess. i. 7—10. 
The coming of the Redeemer to save 
his people involved heavy vengeance 
on the inhabitants of guilty Jerusalem, 
and his coming to judgment in the last 
day will involve the divine vengeance 
on all who have opposed and hated 
God. | Zo comfort all that mourn, 
The expression “all that mourn,” may 
either refer to those who mourn over 
the loss of earthly friends and posses- 
sions; or it may refer to those who 
mourn over sin. In either case the 
gospel has afforded abundant sources of 
consolation. See Note on ch. xxv. 8. 
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3. To appoint unto them that praise for the spirit of heaviness; 
mourn in Zion, to give unto them that they might be called trees‘of 
beauty for ashes, the oil of joy * righteousness, the planting | of 
for mourning, the garment of the Lorp, that he might be glo- 


k John 16. 20. 


| rified. 


ich. 60.21. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


3. To’impart [gladness] to the mourners in Zion ; 
To give them a beautiful diadem instead of ashes ; 
The oil of joy instead of sorrow 5 
The garment of praise instead of the spirit of despondency. 
And they shall be called strong trees of righteousness ; 
The plantation of Jenovaun for glorifying himself. 





8. To appoint unto them. Lowth 
renders this, ‘to impart [gladness |” &c. 
Heb., to place; i.e., to place happiness 
before them; to give them joy and con- 
solation. That mourn in Zion. See 
Note, ch. i. 8. The mourners in Zion 
meant those who dwelt in Jerusalem ; 
then all those who are connected with 
the church of God — his poor and 
afflicted people. Zo give unto them 
beauty for ashes. Inthe Hebrew there 
is here a beautiful paronomasia which 
cannot be transferred to our language 
“ek nom azo. The word rendered 


beauty, -we, means, properly, a head- 
dress, turban, tiara, or diadem; and the 
idea is, that the Redeemer would im- 
part to his mourning people such an 
ornament instead of the ashes which, in 
their gricf, they were accustomed to 
cast on their heads. For the use of the 
word, see IEzek. xxiv. 17—23; Ex. 
xXxxix. 29; Isa. ili. 20, and ver. 10, of 
this chapter, It was common aniong 
the orientals to cast dust and ashes 
upon their heads in time of mourning, 
and as expressive of their grief. Comp. 
Note, ch. lviii, 5; 2 Sam. xiii. 19. 
q The oil of joy. The oil of joy de- 
notes that which was symbolical or ex- 
pressive of joy. Oil or ointment was 
employed on occasions of festivity and 
joy (see Note on ch. lvii. 9); but its 
use was abstained from in times of 
public calamity or grief. See 2 Sam. 
xiv. 2. | Zhe garment of praise. That 
is, the garment or clothing which shall 


be expressive of praise or gratitude in- 
stead of that which shall indicate grief. 
q For the spirit of heaviness. Instead 
of a heavy, burdened, and oppressed 
spirit. The word im) usually means 
faint, feeble, weak (Note, ch. xlii. 3). 
It is applied to a lamp about to go out 
(ch. xhi. 3); to eyes bedimmed, or 
dull (1 Sam. ii. 2); to a faint or pale 
color (Lev. xiii. 89). Here it denotes 
those of a faint and desponding heart. 
The idea is, that they should have oc- 
casion for praise instead of despon- 
dency and grief. These expressions 
are figurative, and are taken from 
articles of dress, in accordance with 
the custom which prevailed more in 
Oriental countries than elsewhere—and 
which is founded in nature — of ex- 
pressing the emotions of the mind by 
the manner of apparel. These customs 
are stated in the book of Judith. She 
“pulled off the sackcloth which she 
had on, and put off the garments of her 
widowhood, and washed her body all 
over with water, and anointed herself 
with precious ointment, and braided the 
hair of her head, and put on a tire upon 
it (Gr. mitre), and put on her garments 
of gladness wherewith she was clad 
during the life of Manasses her husband. 
And she took sandals upon her feet, 
and put about her her bracelets, and 
her chains, and her rings, and her ear- 
rings, and all her ornaments, and 
decked herself bravely to allure the 
eyes of all men that should see her.” 


B.C. 690.] 


4. And they shall build ™ the 
old wastes, they shall raise up the 
former desolations, and they shall 
repair the waste cities, the deso- 

m ch. 58. ] 
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lations of many generations. 

5. And strangers shall stand 
and feed your flocks, and the song 
of the alien shall be your plows 
men, and your vinedressera, 


NEW TKANSLATION, 


4. And they shall build up the long-continued ruins; 
The ancient desolations they shall raise up; 
And they shall repair the cities laid waste, 
The desolations of continued ages. 
5. And strangers shall stand up and feed your flocks; 
And the sons of the foreigner shall be your husbandmen 


and vine-dressers ; 





Ch. x. 3, 4. 


{| That they might be, be rooted up.” Matt. xv. 13. G That 


called. That is,those who had mourned he might be glorified. Note, ch. lx. 21. 


in Zion. 9 Trees of righteousness. In 
the Heb., oaks, or terebinth trees. By 
their being oaks of righteousness is 
meant men distinguished for righteous- 
ness or justice. The LXX render it, 
yeveai, generations; Jerome, fortes, 
strong; the Chaldee, princes; the 
Syriac, rams; but the word properly 
denotes the oak tree, or the terebinth 
tree—a lofty, strong, and magnificent 
tree. It is not uncommon to represent 
men by trees. See ch. 1. 29, 30, Ps. xcit. 
12—14: 

The righteous shall flourish like the palm-tree ; 
Hie shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon. 

Those that be planted in the house of the Lozp, 
Shall flourish in the courts of our God. 

They shall still bring forth fruit in old age; 
They shall be fat and flourishing. 

See also the beautiful description in 
Ps. i. 8, and in Jer. xvii. 8. ‘The idea 
here is, that they who should reside in 
Zion, and who had been oppressed and 
borne down by calamity and by a sense 
of sin, would become vigorous, and 
strong; and would be such as aptly to 
be compared to majestic trees with 
far-spreading branches—an image 
everywhere of that which is truly 
beautiful. | The planting of the Lorv. 
Those whom JEHOVAH had truly 
planted; that is, those who were under 
his care and culture. See Note on ch. 
Ix. 21. The same figure is used by 
the Saviour. “Every plant which my 
heavenly father hath not planted, shall 


4, And they shall build the old wastes, 
&e. See Note, ch. lviii. 12. 

5. And strangers shall stand. See 
Notes, ch xiv. 1, 2; lx. 10. YJ And 
feed your fiocks. The keeping of flocks 
constituted a very considerable part of 
the husbandry of those who dwelt in 
Palestine. f course, any consider- 
able prosperity of a spiritual nature 
would be well represented by an ace 
cession of foreigners who should come 
to relieve them in their toil. It is not 
necessary to suppose that this is to be 
taken literally; nor is it necessary that 
it should be so spiritualized as to sup- 
pose that the prophet refers to churches 
and their pastors, and to the fact that 
those churches should he put under the 
care of pastors from among the heathen. 
The whole idea is, that it would be a 
time of signal spiritual prosperity; a 
time when foreigners would embrace 
the true religion; and when the ac- 
cession would be as great and im- 
portant as if they were to come in 
among a people and take the whole 
labor of attending their flocks and cul- 
tivating their fields. Your plowmen. 
Heb., 138, thkar, from which, pro- 
bably, is derived the Greek dypdc; the 
Gothic afr; the German acker; and 
the English acre. It means, properly, 
a digger or cultivator of the soil, 
or husbandman, Jer. li. 23; Amos 
v.16. And vinedressers, Palestine 
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G. But ye shall be named the 
priests ® of the Lorp: men shall 
call you the ° ministers of our 
God: ye shall eat the riches of 
the Gentiles, and in their glory 


shall ye boast yourselves. 


a Ex. 19.6. 1 Fet. 2.5,9. Rev. 1. 6. 
o Ezek. 44.11. Eph. 4. 11, 12. 


ISAIAH. 


[B.C. 690. 


7. For your shame ye shall 
have © double; and for confusion 
they shall rejoice in their portion: 
therefore in their land they shall 
possess the double: everlasting 
joy shall be unto them. 


pch. 40.2. Zech. 9. 13, 


e NEW TRANSLATION. 


6. But ye shall be named the priests of JEHOVAS, 
The ministers of our God shall be your title. 
The riches of the nations shall ye eat, 
And their splendor ye shall transfer to yourselves. 
7. Instead of your shame ye shall have a double reward; 
And instead of ignominy they shall rejoice in their inheritance ; 


abounded in vines, and the cultivation 
of the grape constituted an important 
part of their tillage. ‘The sense ac- 
cords with that which has been so re- 
peatedly said before, that the heathen 
world would yet become tributary to 
the church. See on ch. Jx. 5—7, 9, 10. 

6. But ye shall be named. The idea 
here literally is, “there will be no need 
of your engaging in the business of 
agriculture. All that will be done by 
others; and you, as ministers of God, 
may devote yourselves entirely to his 
service, and engage wholly in the du- 
ties of religion. The world shall be 
tributary to you, and you shall enjoy 
the productions of all lands; and you 
may, therefore, devote yourselves ex- 
clusively to the service of JEHOVAH as 
a kingdom of priests.” A similar 
promise occurs in Ex. xix. 6, “ And 
ye stall be unto me a kingdom of 
pricsts, and an holy nation.” ‘The idea 
js, that there would be a degree of 
&piritual prosperity as great as if they 
were permitted to enjoy all the pro- 
ductions of other climes; as if all 
menial and laborious service were per- 
formed by others; and as if they were 
to be entirely free from the necessity 
of toil, and were permitted to devote 
themselves exclusively to the services 
of religion, | Ye shall eat the riches of 
the Gentiles. See Notes on ch. Ix. 5— 
1. G Aitd in their glory. In what con- 
titutes their glory, or what they regard 
as valuable ;—that is, their wealth, their 


property of all kinds; their talents and 
power. Shall ye boast yourselves. 
There has been considerable variety of 
interpretation in regard to the meaning 
of the word here used. Jerome renders 
it, et in gloria earum superbietis. The 
LXX, “in their wealth, @avuacbnceae, 
ye shall be admired.” The Chalee 
and Syriac render it, “in their splendor 
ye shall glory.” The word used is 
sn», yémadr. It occurs nowhere else, 
it 18 believed, except in Jer. ii. 11, twrce, 
where it is rendered “ changed ;” “hath 
@ nation changed (wr) their gode 
which are yet no gods? But my people 
have changed (7) their glory for 
that which doth not profit.” In the 
passage before us it is used in Hithpael, 
and means, properly, to exchange one’s 
self with any one, i. e., to change places 
with him; to take the place of any one. 
Here it means, “ in their splendor we 
shall take their pluces,” i.e., we shall evjoy 
it in their stead. We shall avail our- 
selves of it as if we were to enter into 
their possessions and as if it were our 
own. The sense is, it shall come to 
decorate, enrich, and adorn the church. 
It shall change places, and shall all be- 
Jong to the pope of God—in accord- 
ance with that which has been s0 
often said by Isaiah—that the wealth 
of the world should become tributary 
to the church. 

7. Lor your shame. That is, instead 
of the reproach and humiliation which 


B.C. 690. } 


8. For I the Lorp love judg- 
ment, I hate robbery for burnt 
offering; and I will direct their 
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, work in truth, and I will make an 


everlasting covenant 9 with them. 
g Ps. 50.5. ch. 55, 3, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


Since in their land they shall inherit a double share :— 
Everlasting gladness shall be to them. 

8. For I, Jexovan, love justice ; 
I hate rapine [committed] with iniquity; 
And I will give thee the reward of their work in faithfulness ; 
And an eternal covenant will I make with them. 





you have been called to experience. 
«7 Ye shall have double. A double in- 
heritance or reward. See Note on ch. 
xl.2. And forconfuston. ‘The word 
confusion lYere means the same as a 
blush of shame, and refers to the scenes 
of humiliation and sorrow which the 
nation had passed through on account 
of its sins. { They shall rejoice. There 
is here a change from the second to the 
third person—a change which is not 
unfrequent in Isaiah. The same per- 
sons, however, are intended. So Lowth 
and Noyes render it, “ ye shall rejoice,” 
&e. | dn their portion. That is, you 
shall be permitted to rejoice in the aug- 
mented privileges which you shall en- 
joy. They will be more than a com- 
pensation for all the calamities which 
you have been called to endure. 
@ Therefore in their land, &c. In their 
own country. This is to be regarded 
as addressed to the exiles in Babylon, 
and the promise is, that the people of 
God should be restored again to their 
own land, and to more than their former 
privileges and blessings there. {| Zhe 
double. Double of what they formerly 
possessed ; that is, their blessings should 
be greatly increased and multiplied. 
Applied to the times of the Messiah, to 
which the prophet undoubtedly refers, 
it means that the privileges of the 
friends of God would be far greater 
than had been enjoyed even in the most 
favored times under the former dispen- 
sation ; and that those privileges should 
be regarded as an inheritance bestowed 
on them by God. 4 Everlasting joy, 
&c. See Note on ch. xxxv. 10. 

8. For I the Lorp love judgmeni, 


That is, “ I shall delight in rendering to 
my people what is right. It is right 
that they should enjoy my protection 
and be favored with the tokens of my 
kindness. Loving justice and right, 
therefore, I will confer on them the 
privileges and blessings which the 
people of God ought to enjoy, and which 
will be a public expression of my favor 
and love.” | Lhate robbery for burnt 
offcring. There has heen great variety 
in the interpretation of this phrase- 
Lowth renders it, “‘ who hate rapine and 
iniquity.” Noyes, “I hate rapine and 
iniquity.” Jerome, as in our transla 
tion, et odio habens rapinam in holocausto, 
The LXX, piody apmaypara été ddixiac, 
hating the spoils of injustice. The Chal- 
dee, “far from before me be deceit and 
violence.” The Syriac, “I hate rapine 
and iniquity.” ‘This variety of inter- 
pretation has arisen from the different 
views taken of the word mAy3. The 
Syriac evidently prefixed the conjunce 
tion 4, and, instead of the preposition 3, 
with or for; and perhaps also the LXX 
so read it. But this change—though 
slight—is not necessary in order to give 
a consistent rendering to the passage. 
The connexion does not necessarily lead 
us to suppose that any reference would 
be made to “ burnt-offering,” and to the 
improper manner in which such offer- 
ings were made; but the idea is, rather, 
that God hated rapine and sin; he 
hated such acts as those by which his 
people had been removed from their 
land and subjected to the evils of a long 
and painful captivity. And this is un- 
doubtedly the sense of the passage. The 
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9. And their seed shall be 
known among the Gentiles, and 
their offspring among the people: 
all that see them shall acknow- 
ledge them, that they are the 
seed which the Lorp hath blessed. 

10. I will greatly rejoice * in 
the Lorp, my soul shall be joyful 

¢ Neb. 8.10 Hab. 3.17, 18. Rom. 14, 17. 


ISATAH. 
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in my God; for he hath clothed 
me with the garments of salvation, 
he hath covered me with the robe 
of righteousness, § as a bridegroom 
! decketh himself with ornaments, 
and as a bride adorneth ° herself 
with her jewels. 


s Rey. 19.8. 
8 as a priest. t Rey. 21. 2 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


9, And their children shall be illustrious among the Gentiles, 
And their offspring in the midst of the people ; 
All who see them shall acknowledge them, 
That they are a race which Jesovaw hath blessed. 
10. I will greatly rejoice in JEHOVAH; 
My soul shall exult in my God: 
For he hath clothed me with the garments of salvation ¢ 
He hath covered me with the mantle of righteousness ; 
As a bridegroom attires himself like a priest, with a beautiful mitre, 
And as a bride adorneth herself with her bridal ornaments. 


Hebrew word ny, usually without the 
§, means, properly, a holocaust, or that 


which 18 made to ascend (from 13, to 
ascend) from an altar. But the word 
here is the construct form for nny, evil, 
wickedness—whence our wordevil. See 
Job xxiv. 20; Ps. cvii. 42; and the 
eense here is, “ I hate rapine or plunder 
(533) with iniquity ;” that is, accom- 
anied as it is usually, or always is, with 
imiquity and sin. And hating that as I 
do, I will vindicate my people who have 
been plundered in this way; and who 
have been borne into captivity, accom- 
panied with deeds of violence and sin. 
q And I will direct their work in truth. 
Literally, “I will give them work in 
truth or faithfulness ;” that is, I will 
. them the reward of their work 
ithfally. They shall be amply recom- 
pensed for all that they have done and 
suffered in my cause. 4 And J will 
make, &c. See Note on ch. lv. 3. 

9. And their seed. The figure here 
ig taken from the feelings of a parent 
who desires his children to be esteemed, 
and who regards it as an honor that they 
decome so distinguished that their fame 


extends to distant lands. | Shall be 
known. Shall be distinguished or 
honored. For this use of the word 
“known,” see roe roel 1; ha 
Ixxix. 10. And their offepring. See 
Note on oh! xlvili. 19. ae. Chaldee 
and the Syriac render this, ‘ their chil- 
dren’s children.” The sense is, that 
the true friends of the church shall he 
everywhere honored. Distant lands 
shall be acquainted with them, and 
shall be disposed to show them distin- 
uished respect. J Among the people. 
he people of distant lands. All that 
see them shail acknowledge them. The 
time shall come when the true friends of 
the Redeemer shall be universally 
honored, They shall be regarded as 
the favored of the Lord; and instead of 
being persecuted and despised, the na- 
tions of the earth shall regard them ag 
worthy of their confidence and esteem. 


10. I will greatly rejoice in the Lonv. 
This is the language of the prophet in 
the name of the church; or, as Vitringa 
supposes, the language of 2 chorus in- 
troduced here by the prophet. The 
Chaldee regards it as the language of 
Jerusalem, and renders it, “ Jerusalem 


B.C. 690. | 


1]. For as the earth bringeth 
forth her bud, and as the garden 
causeth the things that are sown 
in it to spring forth; so the Lord 
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Gop will cause righteousness ¥ 
and praise * to spring forth before 
all the nations. 


u Ps. 72.3; 85.11. a ch, 62.7%, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


11. For as the earth putteth forth her tender shoots; 
And as a garden causes its seed to germinate ; 
So the Lord Jenovaun will cause righteousness to germinate, 
And praise before all the nations. 


said, I will surely rejoice in the Lord.’ 
The sentiment is, that the prosperity 
and enlargement of Zion is an occasion 
of joy, and should lead to thanksgiving 
and praise. The phrase, “I will re- 
joice in the Lord,” means, that the joy 
should arise from the view of the faith- 
fulness and perfections of JEHOVAH 
manifested in the redemption of his 
people. See similar expressions of joy 
in the song of Mary, Luke i. 46, 47, 
q For he hath clothed me with the gar- 
ments of salvation. That is, Jerusalem, 
or the church. | He hath covered me 
with the robe of righteousness. The 
word rendered robe here, means mantle, 
or a large and loose garment thrown 
over the other parts of the dress. The 
language here is not uncommon in the 
Scriptures. Such garments are for pro- 
tection and for ornament; and the 
image is that of the church defended 
and ornamented by God. See Note, 
eh. xix. 18. J As a bridegroom decheth 
himself. Marg., Asa priest. The He- 
brew is, as a bridegroom adorns him- 
self as a priest,” y77-—that is, as he 
makes splendid his head-dress, in the 
manner ofa priest. ( With ornaments. 
“yp. With a tiara, head-dress, diadem. 
See the word explained in ver. 3. The 
LXX. render it pirpav, mitre. The 
allusion is to the splendid dress of the 
Jewish high priest when he discharged 
the functions of his office, and particu- 
larly to the mitre, and the plate, or 
crown of gold, which he wore in front 
of it. Ex. xxix. 6. It is not easy to 
give full force to the metaphor of the 

rophet in another language. The He- 


rew, aS Dear aS we can express it, is, 


“as a bridegroom attires himself as a 
priest with a crown or mitre.” The 
version by Aquila and Symmachus 
comes nearest to it—we vipdioy tspa- 
revopevoy crepavy. ‘The sense is, that 
the church should be adorned with the 
highest ornament and beauty—not for 
the mere purpose of decoration, but as 
if it were engaged as a priest to offer 
continually the sacrifice of prayer and 
praise. “ And as a bride, &c. See 
this explained in the Note on ch. xlix, 
18, The word rendered jewels here, “4, 


does not of necessity mean merely 
jewels. It properly means an apparatus, 
implement, utensil, vessel, and then 
dress, ornament of any kind, and would 
be better rendered here in a more ge 
neral sense, Jridal-ornaments. 

11. For as the earth bringeth forth, &c. 
This figure is several times used by the 
prophet. See Notes, ch. xlv. 8; lv. 10, 
11. The idea is an exceedingly beau- 
tiful one, that on the coming of the 
Messiah, truth and righteousness would 
spring up and abound like the vegetable 
world when the earth is watered with 
rain. Her bud. The word bud we 
now apply usually to the small bunch 
or protuberance on the stem or branches 
of a plant containing the rudiments of 
che future leaf or flower. The Hebrew 
word, however (mmx), rather means, the 
germ, the shoot, or the young and ten- 
der plant as it comes up from the earth 
—that which first appears from the 
seed. § So the Lorp God will cause 
righteousness, &c. See Notes on ch. 
Xlii, 9; xliii. 19; xliv.4; xlv. 8. Q Be- 
fore all the nations, The sense is, 
that righteousness should abound over 
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1. For Zion’s sake will I not 
hold my peace, and for Jerusa- | 
lem’s sake I will not rest, * until | 

a ver. 6. 7, 


ISATAH. 


[B.C. 690. 


the righteousness thereof go forth 
as brightness, > and the salvation 


| thereof as a lamp that burneth. 


& Prov. 4. 18 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


1, For Zion’s sake I will not keep silence, 
And for Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest, 
Until her righteousness go forth as a brilliant light, 
And her salvation as a blazing lamp. 





all the earth, and that all the world 
would yet join in celebrating the praises 
of God, 


CHAPTER LXIL 
ANALYSIS. 


The same general subject is pursued 
in this chapter which has been presented 
in the chapters which have gone before. 
The scope of the chapter is consolatory ; 
and the design is to furnish such as- 
surances of the Divine favor towards 
the afflicted people of God as would up- 
hold and comfort them in their trials. 
The language is such as would be ad- 
dressed to the exiles in Babylon, but 
the main reference is undoubtedly to 
the times of the Messiah. The chapter 
may be conveniently regarded as com- 
prising the following portions :— 

I. A speaker is introduced, saying, 
that he would have no rest until Zion 
should rice and should obtain restora- 
tion from her degradation, vs. 1—5. 
This portion contains assurances of the 
Divine favor, and a Divine promise of 
the future restoration and glory of Jeru- 
salem. Who this speaker is, will be 
considered in ver. 1. The following 
are the assurances of the speaker :-— 

(1.) He would give himself no 
peace until splendor and glory 
should spread over Zion, ver. 1. 

(2.) The Gentiles should partake 
of the blessings conferred on 
Zion, and kings should come and 
unite with her, ver. 2. 

(3.) Zion should be as beautiful 
and glorious as a royal crown in 
the hand of JEmovag, ver. 3. 


(4.) She should be no more deso- 
late and forsaken, ver. 4. 

(5.) JeEHovan would delight in 
Zion aS a young married man 
delights in his bride, ver. 5. 

II. The speaker says that he had set 
watchmen on the walls of Zion, and 
they are commanded to give him no 
rest, to be urgent and importunate in 
prayer, until Jerusalem should be made 
glorious in the earth, vs. 6, 7. 

III. The solemn assurance that JE- 
nHovAH had sworn that there should be 
peace and security from the invasions 
of enemies, vs. 8,9. The land should 
be no more subjected to plunder from 
abroad, but there should be that kind of 
safety and security which would exist 
when a man would sow and reap with- 
out annoyance. 

IV. The people were directed to pre- 
pare the way for the coming of JE- 
HOVAH, vs. 10—12. A crier proclaims 
his approach, and directs that all ob- 
structions should be removed. He 
would come as a mighty prince, and 
the way was to be prepared for his 
coming by removing the stones from 
his path, and by forming a highway for 
his approach, 


1. For Zion's sake. See Note, ch. i. 8, 
On account of Zion , that is, on account 
of the people of God. YJ Will J not hold 
my peace. There have been very various 
Opinions in regard to the person re- 
ferred to here by the word “J.” Calvin 
and Gesenius suppose that the speaker 
here is the prophet, and that the sense 
is, that he would not intermit his labors 
and prayers until Zion should be re- 
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2. And the Gentiles shall see | by a new © name, which the mouth 
thy righteousness, and all kings | of the Lorp shall name. 


thy glory: and thou shalt be called 


¢ Rey. 2. 17. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


2. And the nations shall see thy righteousness, 
And all kings thy glory ; 
And thou shalt be called by a new name, 
Which the mouth of Jenovan shall declare. 
ee 


stored, and its glory spread through all 
the earth. The Chaldee Paraphrast 
supposes that it is God who is the 
speaker, and this opinion is adopted by 
Grotius. Vitringa regards it as the 
declaration of a prophetic choir speak- 
ing in the name of the officers of the 
church, and expressing the duty of 
making continual intercession for the 
extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
Estius supposes it to be the petition of 
the Jewish people praying to God for 
their restoration. Amidst such a variety 
of interpretation it is not easy to deter- 
mine the true sense. If it is the lan- 
guage of God, it is a solemn declaration 
that he was intent on the deliverance of 
his people, and that he would never 
cease his endeavors until the work 
should be accomplished. If it is the 
language of the prophet, it implies that 
he would persevere, notwithstanding all 
Opposition in prayer, and in rebuking 
the nation for its sins, and in the general 
work of the prophetic office, until Zion 
should arise inits glory. If the former, 
it is the solemn assurance of JEHOVAH 
that the church should be the object of 
his unceasing watchfulness and care, 
until its glory should fill the earth. If 
the latter, it expresses the feelings of 
earnest and devoted piety ; the purpose 
to persevere in prayer and in active 
efforts to extend the cause of God ‘until 
it should triumph. I see nothing in the 
passage by which it can be determined 
with certainty which is the meaning; 
and when this is the case it must be a 
matter of mere conjecture. The only 
circumstance which is of weight in the 
case is, that the language, “J will not 
be silent,” is rather that which is adapted 
to a prophet accustomed to pray and 


speak in the name of God than to God 
himself; and if this circumstance be 
allowed to have any weight, then the 
opinion will incline to the interpretation 
which supposes it to refer to the pro- 
phet. The same thing is commanded 
the watchmen on the walls of Zion in 
vs. 6,7; and if this be the correct in- 
terpretation, then it expresses the ap- 
propriate solemn resolution of one en- 
gaged in proclaiming the truth of God 
not to cease from toil; not to intermit 
his prayers and his public labors until 
the true religion should be spread 
around the world. | J will not rest. 
While I live, I will give myself to un- 
abated toil in the promotion of this 
great object. See Note on ver. 7, 
q] Until the righteousness thereof. The 
word here is equivalent to salvation 3 
and the idea is, that the deliverance of 
his people should break forth as a shin- 
ing light. Go forth as brightness, 
The word here used is commonly em- 
ployed to denote the splendor or the 
bright shining of the sun, moon, or of 
fire. See ch. 1x. 19, Comp. ch, iv. 5; 
2 Sam. xxiii. 4; Prov. iv. 18. The 
meaning is, that the salvation of men 
would resemble the clear shining light 
of the morning, spreading over hill and 
vale, and illuminating all the world. 
q As a lamp that burneth, A blazing 
torch — giving light all around and 
shining afar. 

2.:And the Gentiles shall see, &c. 
See ch. xi, 10; xlii. 1—6; xlix. 22; 
Ix. 3, 5,16. Y And all kings thy glory. 
See Notes on ch. xlix. 7, 23; li. 15; 
Ix. 8,10, 11,16. And thou shalt be 
called by a new name. A name which 
shall be significant and expressive of 
a greatly improved and favored con- 
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3. Thou shalt also be a crown 
¢ of glory in the hand of the 
Lorp, and a royal diadem in the 
hand of thy God. 

4. Thou shalt no more be 
termed Forsaken; ‘¢ neither shall 


d Zech. 9. 16. 
e Hos. 1.10. Heb. 13.5. 


ISATAH. 
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thy land any more be termed De- 
solate: but thou shalt be called 
Hephzi-bah, ! and thy land? Beu- 
lah: for the Lorp delightcth in 
thee, and thy land shall be  mar- 


ried, 


li,e. My delight is in her. 
2h.e. Marricd. Jf Rev. 21.9, 10. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


§, And thou shalt be a beautiful crown in the hand of Jenova, 
And a royal diadem in the grasp of thy God. 


4, No more shalt thou be called * 
And thy land “ Desolation ;” 


he Forsaken ;” 


But thou shalt be called, “‘ My delight is in thee,” 
And thy land, “ Thou art married :” 

For Jexovau shall delight in thee ; 

And thy land shall be joined in marriage. 


dition. See ver.4. The idea is, that 
they should not be in a condition where 
a name denoting humiliation, poverty, 
and oppression, would be appropriate, 
but in circumstances where a name 
expressive of prosperity would be 
adopted to express their condition. On 
the custom of giving significant names, 
see Notes on ch. vii. 3; vill. 1. | Which 
the mouth of the Lorp shall name. 


Which shall be the more valuable be-. 


cause JEHOVAH himself shall confer it, 
and which must therefore be appro- 
priate. See Notes on vs. 4 and 12. 

3. Thou shalt also be a crown of glory. 
On the application of the word “ crown” 
to a place, see Note on ch, xxviii. 1, 
where it is applied to Samaria. Some 
difficulty has been felt by expositors in 
explaining this, from the fact that a 
crown or diadem was worn on the head 
and not held in the hand; and some 
have supposed that the word “crown” 
here is equivalent to any ornament 
which might be borne in the hand or 
worn on the head; others have sup- 
posed that the reference is to the cus- 
tom of mere a chaplet or garland 
in the hand on festival occasions. But 
probably the sense is this: “ ‘Thou shalt 
be so beautiful and prosperous as to be 
appropriately regarded as a splendid 
crown or diadem. As such a crown 
or diadem, thou shalt be in the hand 


of JEHOVAH—i. e., thou shalt be under 
his protection, or beneath his watchful 
care. He shall keep thee as a beau- 
tiful diadem — the crown of beauty 
among the cities of the earth, and as 
that which is most comely and valuable 
in his sight.” This is the sense ex- 
pressed by Gataker and Rosenmiiller, 
€| And a royal diadem. Heb., “a dia- 
dem of a kingdom.” The diadem is 
the wreath or chaplet, usually set with 
diamonds, &c., which is encircled CPS, 
from Fx, to roll or wind around, to 
encircle) around the head. It here 
means such a one as was usually worn 
by monarchs; and the sense is, that 
Jerusalem should become exceedingly 
beautiful in the sight of God. 

4. Thou shalt no more be termed For- 
saken. That is, thou shalt be no more 
so much forsaken as to make such an 
appellation proper. This refers to the 
new name which the prophet says 
(ver. 2) will be conferred on her. 
{ Neither shall thy land, &. Thy 
country shall no more be so wasted 
that the term desolation (mod, Gr. 
"Epnpog,) shall be properly applied to it. 
{| But thou shalt be called Hephzi-bah. 
Marg., as in Heb., “my delight is in 
her.” The idea is, that JenovaH would 
show her such favor, and. he would 
have so much pleasure in his people, 
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5. For as a young man marrieth 

2 virgin, so shall thy sons marry 

thee: and! as the bridegroom re- 
] with the Joy of the bridegroom. 
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joiceth over the bride, so shall thy 
God rejoice = over thee. 


& Jer, 32, 41, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


5. For as a young man weddecth a virgin. 
So shall thy Restorer wed thee; | 
And with the joy of the bridegroom in his bride, 
So shall thy God rejoice in thee. 





that this name of endearment would be 
appropriately given to her. The LXX 
render this, GéAnpa ipoy, my will, or my 
delight. The sense is, that Jerusalem 
would be eminently the object of his 
delight. Q& And thy land Beulah, Marg., 
as in Heb., “married,” or rather, “ thou 
art married.” The LXX render it, 
Oixoupivn — inhabited —the inhabited 
land. Lowth renders it, “the wedded 
matron.” ‘The figure is taken from a 
female who had been divorced, and 
whose appropriate name was “ For- 
saken.” God says here that the appro- 
priate name henceforward should not be 
the Forsaken, but should be the married 
one—the one favored and blessed of God. 
See Note, ch.].1. Language like this 
is common in the East. ‘A sovereign 
is spoken of as married to his domi- 
nions, they mutually depend on each 
other. hen a king takes possession 
from another, he is said to be married 
tothem.” Roberts.  Zhy land shall 
be married. See the Notes on ch. liv. 
4—6, where this figure is extended to 
greater length. By a similar figure the 
church is represented as the beautiful 
bride of the Lamb of God. Rev. xxi. 9; 
xix. 7. 

5. For as a young man marrieth a 
virgin. Roberts remarks on this, “in 
general, no youth marries a widow. 
Such a thing I scarcely ever heard of 
{in India], nor will it ever be, except 
under some very extraordinary circum- 
stances, as in the case of a queen, 
princess, or great heiress. Even wi- 
dowers also, if possible, always marry 
virgins.” The idea here is, that Jr- 
HOVAH would have delight in his people, 
which would be strikingly represented 





by the affection which a young man has 
for his bride. So shall thy sons marry 
thee. Lowth renders this, “so shall 
thy restorer wed thee.” He supposes 
that the word rendered in our common 
version, “thy sons,” 722, should be 
pointed 73, as a participle from m2, to 
build, rather than from y3, ason. The 
parallelism requires some such con- 
struction as this; and the unusual form 
of expression, ‘‘ thy sons shall be wedded 
to thee,” seems also to demand it. ‘he 
LL.XX render it, “as a young man co- 
habits (ouvotk@y) with a virgin, [bride] 
—raplivw—so shall thy sons dwel 

with thee’—karotknoovcty ot viol cov. 
So the Chaldee. The conjecture of 
Lowth has been adopted by Koppe and 
Doederlin, Rosenmuller supposes that 
there is here a mingling or confusion of 
figures, and that the idea is, that her 
sons should possess her—an idea which 
is frequently conveyed by the word 
3a, which is here used. To me it 
scems that there is much force in the 
conjecture of Lowth, and that the refer- 
ence is to God as the “ builder,” or the 
restorer of Jerusalem, and that the sense 
is, that he would be “ married,” or tene 
derly and indissolubly united to her. 
If it be objected that the word is in the 
plural, "723, it may be observed, that the 
word commonly applied to God—or’x»— 
is also plura), and that an expression 
remarkably similar to the one before us 
occurs in Isa. liv. 5, “ For thy makeris 
thy husband,” Heb., spyy2, thy hus 
bands. Itis not uncommon to use @ 
rlural noun when speaking of God. It 
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6 I have set watchmen upon of the Lorp, keep not silence. 


thy walls, O Jerusalem, which 


7. And give him no! rest, till 


shall never hold their peace day he establish, and till he make Ja- 


nor night: ye that! make mention 
¥ or, that are the LORD'S remembrancers. 


rusalem a praise in the earth. 
1 silence. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


6. Upon thy walls, O Jerusalem, have I placed watchmen, 
And all the day, and all the night shall they not keep silence. 
Ye who preserve the memory of JexHovan, keep not silence. 
7. Nor let him rest in silence, until he establish, 
And until he render Jerusalem a praise in the earth. 





should be remembered that the points 
in the Hebrew are of no authority, and 
that all the change demanded here is in 
them. 4 And as the bridegroom, &c. 
Marg., as in Heb., With the joy of the 
bridegroom. J Over the bride. In the 
possession of the bride—probably the 
most tender joy which results from the 
exercise of the social affections. 

6. I have set watchmen upon thy walls. 
See Notes, ch. xxi.6—11. Thespeaker 
here is undoubtedly JEmovan; and by 
watchmen he means those whom he had 
appointed to be the instructors of his 
people—the ministers of religion. The 
name watchmen is often given to them, 
Ezek. iil. 17; xxxili. 7; Notes, Isa. lil. 
8; lvi. 10. “ Which shall never hold 
their peace, &c. ‘They should be un- 
ceasingly vigilant in the discharge of 
their duty. They should be constantly 
engaged in instructing and warning the 
people; in apprising them of danger; 
and directing them in the way of safety. 
The watches in the East are to this day 
performed by a loud cry as they go their 
rounds; aS they are also in the city 
where I write. This is done frequently 
in order to mark the time, and also to 
show that they are awake to their duty. 
“The watchmen in the camp of the 
caravans go their rounds, crying one 
after another—God is one, he ts mer- 
ciful ; and often add, Take heed to your- 
selves.” Tavernier. The truth here 
taught is, that they who are appointed 
to be the ministers of religion should be 
ever watchful and unceasing in the dis- 
charge of their duty. Ye that make 
mention of the Lonp. Marg., That are 


the Lorp’s remembrancers. These are 
evidently the words of the prophet, ad- 
dressing those who are watchmen, and 
urging them to do their duty as he had 
said (ver. 1) he was resolved to do his, 
Lowth renders this, *O ye that proclaim 
the name of JEHOVAH.” Noyes, ‘QO, 
ye that praise JeHovag.” But this does 
not express the sense of the original as 
well as the common version. The 
Ilebrew word (oyna -—from 2, to 
remember) means, properly, those bring- 
ing to remembrance, or causing to ree 
member. It is a word frequently ape 
plied to the praise of God, or to the 
celebration of his worship. Ps. xlv. 
17; xx. 73 XxXxvill. 1; Ixx. 1; cil. 12, 
In such instances the word does not 
mean that they who are engaged in his 
service cause JEHOVAH to remember, or 
bring things to his recollection which 
otherwise he would forget; butit means 
that they would keep up his remem- 
brance among the people; they pro. 
claimed his name in order that he might 
not be forgotten. This is the idea here. 
It is not merely that they were engaged 
in the praise and worship of God; but 
it is, that they did this in order to keep 
up the remembrance of JEHOVAH among 
men. In this sense the ministers of 
religion are “the remembrancers” of 
the Lord. Keep not silence. Heb., 
“let there be no silence to you.” That 
is, be constantly employed in publio 
prayer and praise, 


7. And give him no rest. Marg., 
Silence. In Heb. the same word 2% 
As in ver. 6. The idea is, “Keep not$ 
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8. The Lorp hath sworn by his 
right hand, and by the arm of his 
strength, Surely ! I will no more 
give thy corn éo be meat for thine 
enemics; and the sons of the 
stranger shall not drink thy wine 

VISIT give. 
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for the which thou hast laboured- 

9. But they that have gathered 
it shall eat it, and praise the Lorn; 
and they that have brought it to- 
gether shall drink it in the courtg 
of my holiness. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


8. Jenovan hath sworn by his right hand and by his mighty arm, 
No more will I give thy corn for fuod to thine enemies, 
Nor shall the sons of the stranger drink thy wine for which thoy 


hast labored: 


9. But they that reap the harvest shall eat it, 


And praise JEHOVAH; 


And they that gather the vintage shall drink of it, 


du my sacred courts. 





silence yourselves nor let him rest in 
silence.” Pray without ceasing; and 
do not intermit your efforts until the 
desires of your heart shall be granted, 
and Zion shall be established and the 
world saved. (| Till he establish. Until 
he shal] establish Jerusalem, and restore 
it to its former rank and _ privileges. 
4, Till he make Jerusalem a praise in the 
earth, That it may be the subject of 
universal commendation and rejoicing, 
instead of being an object of reproach 
and scorn, The truth taught here is, 
that it is the privilege and duty of the 
ministers of God to pray unceasingly 
for the extension of his kingdom. Day 
and night without ceasing, the voice of 
prayer is to be urged; and urged as if 
they would give JEHOVAH no rest until 
the desires of their hearts should be 
granted. Comp. Luke xviii. 1, seq. 

8. The Lory hath sworn by his right 
hand. Anoath wastaken in various forms 
among the ancients. It was usually 
done by lifting up the hand toward 
heaven, and appealing to God. As God 
could swear by no greater than himselt 
(Heb. vi. 13), he is represented as 
swearing by himself. See Note ch. xlv. 
23. Here he is represented as swearing 
by his right hand and by his arm—the 
strong instrument by which he would 
accomplish his purposes to defend and 
save his people. The sense is, that he 
solemnly pledged the strength of his 


VOL. III. 





arm to deliver them, and restore them 
to their own land. q Surely I will ne 
more give. Marg., as in the Heb, “Ff 
I give.” That is, I will mot give. 
q Thy corn to be meat, &c. The 
word “corn” in the Scriptures means 
all kinds of grain—especially wheat, 
barley, &c. The word “meat” was 
formerly used to denote all kinds of 
food, and was not restricted, as it is 
now usually, to denote animal food. 
The meaning is, that they should not 
be subjected to the evils of foreign in- 
vasion and conquest. | And the sonsof 
the stranger. Foreigners, ch. Ix. 10. 
@ Shall not drink thy wine. The pro- 
ductions of your toil shall be safe, and 
you shall enjoy them yourselves. A 
this denotes a state of safety and pros- 
perity, such as there would be if they 
were allowed to cuitivate the sci! with- 
out interruption, and as if they were te 
be permitted to enjoy the frnit of their 
labors. 

9. But they that have gathered it shak 
eat it. There shall be a state of se- 
curity so that every man may enjoy the 
avails of his own labor. Nothing is 2 
more certain indication ‘of liberty and 
prosperity than this—that every max 
may securely enjoy the avails of his 
own labor. In nothing is a state of 
liberty and order more distinguished 
from tyranny or anarchy than in this, 


| Nothing more certainly marks the ad- 
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10. Ga through, go through the 
gates; prepare » ye the way of 
the people; cast up, cast up the 

Ach, 57. 14. : 


JSATAT, 
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highway; gather out the stones; 
lift up a standard ' for the people. 


zE@x.17.15 ch. 18.2, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


10. Pass through, pass through the gates , 
Prepare the way for the people! 
Cast up, cast up a causeway ; 
Clear it from the stones! 
Lift up on high a standard for the people! 


Ome we 


vance of civilization; and nothing so 
much tends to encourage industry and 
to promote prosperity. Whena man has 
no security that what he sows shall be 
reaped by himself; when there is dan- 
ger that he will apprehend that it will 
be destroyed or consumed by foreign 
invaders; or when it is liable to be 
taken by arbitrary power at the will of 
a despot, to minister to the wants and 
luxuries of the great, there will be no 
industry, no incitement to labor. Such 
is the condition always in war. Such 
is the condition now in the Turkish 
dominions; and such is the state in 
savage life, and in all uncivilized com- 
Taunities. And as the tendency of true 
religion is to repress wars, and to estab- 
lish order, and to diffuse just views of 
the rights of man, it everywhere pro- 
motes prosperity by producing the se- 
curity that a man shall enjoy the avauls 
iof his own productive industry. Where- 
ever the Christian relition prevails in 
its purity, there 1s seen the fulfilment 
of this prophecy; and the extension of 
that religion everywhere would pro- 
mote universal industry, ordsr, and 
law. And praise the Lorp. They 
shall not consume it on their lusts, nor 
‘shall they partake of it without grati- 
tude. God shall be acknowledged as 
the bountiful giver, aud they shall 
render him appropriate thanksgiving. 
MY And they that have brought it together. 
‘They who have gathered in the vintage. 
W Shall drink it in the courts of my holi- 
ness. It would be drank with grati- 
tude to God in the feasts which were 
celebrated at thetemple. See Deut. xiv. 
23; Lev. vi, 16; Deut. xii.17,18. The 





idea is, that the effect of the true re- 
ligion would be to produce security and 
liberty, and to make men fvel that all 
their blessings came from God; to pare 
take of them with gratitude; and to 
mike them the occasion of praise and 
thanksgiving. 

10. Go through, go through the gates. 
The connexion of this with what goes 
before is not very apparent, and there 
has been a great diversity of opinion in 
regard to it among interpreters. Gro- 
tius supposes that it refers to the priests 
and Levites, who are referred to also in 
the previous verses, and that it is a 
command for them to enter into the 
temple Calvin supposes that it refers 
to the Christian church, and that the 
idea is, that the gates of it should be 
continually upen for the return of peni« 
tent sinners, and that all obstructions 
would be removed. Rosenmiiller sup- 
poses that it is an aadress to the cities 
lying between Babylon and Jerusalem, 


and that the idea is, that their gates 


should be thrown open for the return of 
the exiles. and that all obstacles should 
be taken oui of the way. Others sup- 
pose that it refers to the Jews, and that 
the command is to them to go through 
the gates of Babylon, and an immediate 
command is added to the people to pre- 
pare the way for them. This last seems 
to me to be the sense of the passage, 
It is a command to the exiles in Baby- 
lon to go forth and return to their own 
land. The gates would be thrown open 
—the gates so long closed against their 
return—and they would now have 
liberty to depart for ‘their own land. 
Thus explained, the connexion is appa- 
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11. Behold, the Lorp hath pro- 
claimed unto the end of the world, 
Say ye to the daughter of Zion, 


Behold, thy * salvation cometh; 


behold, his reward ' és with him, 


k Zech. 9.9. John 12. 14, 15, 
? Nev, 22. 12. 
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and his ' work before him. 

12. And they shall call them, 
The holy people, The redeemed 
of the Lorn: and thou shalt be 
ealled, Sought ™ out, A city not 
forsaken. 


Tor, recompence. ' 12 Ezek, 34, 11—16, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


11. Lo! Jxnnovad proclaimeth to the end of the earth, 

“Say to the daughter of Zion, Lo! thy Saviour cometh! 

Yio! his reward is with him; and his recompense before him!” 
12, And they shall be called, “ The holy people,” “The redeemed of 


J EHOVAH;” 


And thou shalt be called, “ The much desired,” 


“* The city forsaker.. 





rent, The watchmen were commanded 
to pray until this was done (ver. 7); 
the prophet had said that he would not 
rest until it was done (ver. 1); JEHO- 
vag had promised this in a most solemn 
manner (vs. 8, 9); and now those 
prayers are heard, and that promise is 
about to be fulfilled, and they are com- 
manded to leave the city and enter upon 
their journey to their own land, Comp. 
Notes on ch. lii. 10, 11,12. 4 Prepare 
ye the way of the people. Comp. Note 
ch, xl. 3. Cast up, cast up the high- 
way. Notes on ch. lvii. 14. 4] Gather 
out the stones. Clear it from the stones 
—in other words, make a smooth path 
on which they can travel with ease. 
The word ‘pp, which is here used, 
commonly denotes to stone, or to pelt 
with stones, a species of capital punish- 
ment among the Hebrews, 2 Sain. xvi. 
¢—13. Hence it means to pile up 
stones in a heap; and it has also the 
signification of removing stones from a 
field, (Isa. v. 2), and here of removing 
them from the way when they are an 
obstruction to the traveller. Harmer 
supposes that the word here means tc 
pile up stones at proper distances, as 
a kind of land-mark in the deserts, 10 
order to mark the way for travellers—a 
practice which, he says, is quite common 
in Arabia. But the more correct inter- 
pretation is, that they were to remove 
tne stones from the way in order that 


the journey might be made with ease, 
q Lift upa standard, &c. As when an 
army is about to march. They were 
about to be collected from their disper- 
sions and restored to their own land, 
and the command is given, that the 
banner might be reared that they might 
rally around it. See Notes on ch. xlix. 
22; lix. 19; x, 18. 

11. Behold, the Lorn hath proclaimed, 
&c. Proclamation is made to all na- 
tions that JEHOVAH is about to come 
and rescue his people. ( Say ye to the 
daughter of Zion. ‘To Jerusalem. See 
Note on ch. 1. 8 Y TZhy salvation 
cometh. Lowth renders this, ‘Lo! thy 
Saviour cometh.” Sothe Vulgate, the 
LXX, the Chaldee and the Syriac ren- 
der it. The Hebrew word properly 
means salvation, but the reference is to 
God as the Deliverer or the Saviour. 
The immediate allusion is probably to 
the return from Babylon, but the re- 
mote and more important reference is 
to the coming of the Redeemer. See 
Notes on ch. xl. 1—10. ¥ Behold, his 
reward ig with him, &e. See these 
words explained in the Notes on ch. 
x]. 10. 

12. And they shail callthem. It shall 
be the name—the honorable and just 
name—by which they shall be known, 
that they are a holy people, and that 
they are the redeemed of JEHOVAH. 
No name is so honorable ag that; no 
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one conveys so much that is elevated 
and ennobling as to say of one, “he is 
one whom JEHOVAH has redeemed from 
sin and death and hell by atoning 
blood.” He who has a just sense of the 
import of this name will desire no other 
record to be made of his life—no other 
inscription on his tomb—than that he is 
ONE WHO HAS BEEN REDEEMED BY 
JenovaH.” QJ And thou shalt be called. 
Jerusalem. See Note on ver. 2. 
€ Sought out. The city much sought 
after, or much desired—to wit, by con- 
verts who shall come from afar; by 
foreigners who shall come to do thee 
honor. See ch. i. 3; xlix. 18—22; xl. 
5, 6,10, 11. Or it may mean that Je- 
rusalem would be a city sought out and 
desired by JEHOVAH; 2. €., no more 
forsaken by him. So Gesenius under- 
stands it. 4] A city not forsaken. No 
longer given up to the invasions of a 
foreign enemy and abandoned to long 
desolation. The idea is, that the church 
and people of God would be the object 
of his kind protecting care hence- 
forward, and would enjoy his continued 
smiles. 


CHAPTER LXIIL 
ANALYSIS OF CHAPTERS LXIIL, LXIV. 


This chapter and the following relate 
to the same general subject, and should 
not have been separated. The subject 
with which they are introduced is the 
destruction of the enemies of God 
(Ixili, 1~—6), and this is followed by 
tender expressions of confidence in JE- 
HOVAH, and by earnest supplications on 
the part of his people that he would 
interpose in their behalf. The prophet 
sees in vision a magnificent conqueror, 
stained with the blood of his enemies, 
returning from Edom, and from its 
capital, Bozrah;—a warrior flushed with 
victory, unsubdued, unweakened, and 
coming with the pride and stateliness of 
conquest. Who he is, is the object of 
intense inquiry, and the answer is, that 
he is a great and holy deliverer. Why 
his gorgeous robes are thus polluted 
with blood, becomes also a question of 
intense anxiety. The reply of the con- 
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queror is, that he has been forth to sub- 
due mighty foes; that he went alone; 
that there was none that could aid; and 
that he had trodden them down as a 
treader of grapes treads in the wine- 
press, The whole image here is that 
of a triumphant, blood-stained warrior, 
returning from the conquest of Idumea. 

Who is referred to here has heen a 
question in which interpreters have 
greatly differed in opinion, The follow- 
ing are some of the opinions which 
have been expressed. 

1. Some have referred it to Judas 
Maccabeus. This was the opinion of 
Grotius, who supposed that it was de- 
signed to represent his conquest of Idu- 
mea, 1 Mac. v.1—5; Jos. Ant. B. xii. 
ch. 8,§ 1. But against this interpreta- 
tion there are great and insuperable ob- 
jections. (1) The attributes of the per- 
son here referred to do not agrec with 
him. How could he announce that he 
was the proclaimer of righteousness and 
was mighty to save? (2.) The exploits 
of Judas Maccabeus were not such as to 
justify the language which the prophet 
here uses. He overcame the Idumeans. 
and slew twenty thousand men; but 
this event is by no means adequate to 
the lofty prediction of the prophet. Le 
had evidently something far more mag- 
nificent in his eye than such a compara- 
tively unimportant conquest. (3.)'l here 
is another objection also suggested by 
Lowth to this supposition. It is that 
the Idumea of the time of Isaiah was 
quite a different country from that 
which was laid waste by Judas. Inthe 
time of Isaiah, Idumea was known as 
the country south of Palestine, whose 
capital at one time was Petra, and at 
another Bozrah. But during the cap- 
tivity in Babylon, the Nabatheans in- 
vaded and conquered the southern part 
of Judea, and took possession of a great 
part of what was the territory of the 
tribe of Judah, and made Hebron the 
capital. This was the Idumea known 
in latter times, and this was the Idu- 
mea that Judas Maccabeus conquered. 
1 Mac. v. 65. 

2. One writer, referred to by Poole, 
(Synopsis), supposes that the allusion 
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is to Michael who came to assist Daniel 
against the Prince of the kingdom of 
Persia. Dan. x. 13. 

3. Others have referred it to God; 
that is, to JEHovan subduing his ene- 
mies, and restoring safety to his people. 
This is the opinion of Calvin, Piscator, 
Junius, Noyes, Gesenius, &c. 

4, The mass of interpreters have re- 
ferred it to the Messiah. This is the 
opinion among the ancients of Origen, 
Jerome, Cyril, Eusebius, and Proco- 
pius, and among the moderns of Lowth, 
Cocceius—of course, Calovius, &c. But 
to this opinion, Calvin makes the follow- 
ing weighty objection. ‘ Christians,” 
says he, “have violently distorted this 
passage by referring it to Christ, when 
the prophet simply makes an announce- 
ment respecting God. And they have 
feigned that Christ was red because he 
was covered with his own blood, which 
he poured out on the cross. But the 
simple sense is, that the Lord here goes 
forth in the sight of his people with red 
garments, that all might understand that 
he was their vindicator and avenger.” 
Comm. in loc. The objections to an 
immediate and direct application to 
Christ, seem to me to be insuperable. 
(1) There is no reference to it in the 
New Testament as applicable to him. 
(2) The blood with which the hero was 
here stained was not his own blood, but 
was the blood of his foes; consequently 
all the applications of the words and 
phrases here to the Messiah as stained 
with his own blood are misplaced. 
(3) The only image of the prophet is 
that of a triumphant warrior, returning 
from conquest, himself unharmed and 
unwounded, not that of a meek and 
patient sufferer such as the Messiah. 
It is that of a conqueror stained with 
the blood of the vanquished, not that of 
a sufferer covered with his own blood. 
it is, therefore, not without the greatest 
perversion that it can be referred to 
the Messiah; nor should it be so em- 
ployed. 

5. Vitringa supposes that there is 
described under the emblem used here 
the final and peremptory judgment with 
which the Messiah, the vindicator and 
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avenger of his people, will take severe 
vengeance, with the shedding of much 
blood, on the princes, people, subjects, 
and patrons of idolatrous and apostate 
Rome; that the true church on the 
earth would be reduced to extremities; 
would be destitute of protectors; and 
that the Messiah would interpose and 
by his own power destroy the foes of 
his people. 

6. The whole passage (vs. 1—6) has 
a striking resemblance to ch. xxxiv., 
where the prophet predicts the over- 
throw of Idumea, and the long deso- 
lations that would come upon that 
country and people, and probably the 
same idea is intended to be conveyed 
by this which was by that—that all the 
enemies of the Jews would be de- 
stroyed. See the analysis toch. xxxiv., 
and the Notes on that chapter. It is to 
be remembered that Idumea was a for- 
midable foe to the Jews; that there had 
been frequent wars between them; and 
especially that they had greatly pro- 
voked the anger of the Hebrews, and 
deserved the severest divine vengeance 
for uniting with the Chaldeans when 
they took Jerusalem, and for urging 
them to rase it to its foundations. Ps. 
cxxxvi. 7. On these accounts, Idumea 
was to be destroyed. Vengeance was 
to be taken on this foe; and the destruc- 
tion of Idumea became a kind of pledge 
and emblem of the destruction of all the 
enemics of the people of God. Thus it 
is used here; and the prophet sees in 
visions JEHOVAH returning in triumph 
from the complete overthrow of the 
capital of that nation, and the eutire 
destruction of the inhabitants. He sees 
the mighty warrior return from the 
conquest; glorious and magnificent in 
his march; his raiment stained with 
blood, and inquires who he is, and re- 
ceives for answer that he has been 
ALONE to the conquest of the foes of his 
people. The idea is, that all those foes 
should be destroyed, and that it should 
be done by the power of God alone. 
The chapter, therefore, I do not regard 
as immediately referring to the Mese 
siah, but to Jenovadg, and to his solemn 
purpose to destroy the enemies of his 
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people, and to effect their complete de- 
liverance. 

It may be further remarked that the 
portion in ch. Ixiii. 1—6, is a responsive 
song; a species of composition common 
in the Bible. See Ps. xxiv. cxxxiv. 
and Cant. iii. 6. 

The two chapters (Ixiii. Ixiv.) may 
be divided into three parts, 

I. The destruction of Edom, ch. 
Ixvili. 1—6. 

(1.) The view of the conquering hero 
coming from Boztah, and the in- 
quiry by the people who he is, ver. 
1. First part. He comes with 
dyed garments, yet glorious, and 
with the state and air of a con- 
queror. 

(2.) The response of Jruovan the 
conqueror, that it was he who was 
mighty to save, ver. 1. Last part. 

(3.) The inquiry of the people whv 
he was thus red in his apparel, as 
if he had been treading in the 
wine-press, ver. 2. 

(4.) Theanswer of Jenovan, vs.3—6. 

(a.) He had indeed trod the wine- 
press, and he had done it alone, 
He had trod down the people in his 
anger, and their blood had been 
sprinkled on his raiment, ver. 3. 

(b.) The day of his vengeance had 
arrived, and the year of his re- 
deemed had come, ver. 4. 

(c.) No one had been able to do 1t, 
nnd he had gone forth alone, and 
he had trod down their strength in 
his fury, vs. 5, 6. 

If. A hymn of thanksgiving in view 
of the deliverance wrouevht, and of the 
many mcreies conferred on Israel, ch. 
Ixui. 7-—14. 

(1.) A general acknowledgment of 

his mercy, ver, 7. 

(2.) His choice of them as his people, 
ver. 8. 

(3.) His sympathy for them in all 
their trials, ver. 9. 

(4.) His kindness and compassion, 
illustrated by a reference to his 
leading them through the wilder- 
ness, notwithstanding their ingrati- 
tude and sin, v8. 1O—1}4. 

TIL, An earnest supplication in view 

of the condition of Isracl, eh. [xiii 15 
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—19, ch. Ixiv. The arguments are 
very beautiful and various for his intcr- 
position. 

(1.) An appeal to Jruovaw in view 
of his furmer mercies, ver. 15. 

(2.) An arguinent from the fact that 
he was their Father, though they 
should be disowned and despised 
by all others, ver. 16. 

(3.) Earnest intercession from the 
fact that his enemies had trodden: 
down the sanctuary, and that those. 
who never acknowledged him, 
ru'ed in the Jand that he had given 
to his own people, vs. 17—19. 

(4.) An earnest pleading with God: 
in view of the inestimable value of 
the favors which he conferred— 
the fact that there was nothing so 
much to be desired, that the world 
could confer nothing that was to 
be compared with his favor, ch. 
Ixiv. 1—5. 

(5.) An argument dcrived from the 
general prevalence of irreligion 
among the people, ch. Ixiv. vs. 
6, 7. 

(6.) Tender and affectionate plead- 
ing from the fact that they were 
his peopie, ch. Ixiv. vs. 8, 9. 

(7.) A tender and affectionate argn- 
ment from the fact that the holy 
city was waste; the temple in 
ruins; that the holy and beautiful 
house where their fathers wor- 
shipped, had been burned up with 
fire, ch. lxiv. 10—12. 

This last passage (ch. Ixiv. 10—12), 
proves that the scene of this prayer 
and vision is laid in Babylon. ‘The 
imme is near the close of the captivity; 
after Jerusalem had been destroyed, 
the temple fired, and their sacred things 
transported, after [dom had joined 
with the Chaldeans in demanding the 
entire destruction of the city and: 
temple, and had urged them on to the 
work of destruction, (Ps. exxxvil. 7);. 
after the Idumeans had invaded the 
territories of Judea, and established a 
kingdom there. In their exile they 
are represented as calling upon God, 
anJ they are assured that the kingdom 
of their enemics would be whally dc- 
stroyed. 
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CHAPTER LXITI. 


1. Who és this that cometh from 
Edom, with dyed garments from 
Bozrah? this that is} glorious in 
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his apparel, travelling in the orent- 
ness of his strength? I that 
speak in righteousness, mighty to 
save, 


NEW TRANSLATION, 
The People. 


1. Who is this that cometh from Edom ? 
In garments deeply dyed from Buzra ? 
This that is maguiticent in his apparel, 
Stately in the greatness of his strength ? 

J BILOVAH. 
I the declarer of righteousness, 


Mighty to save, 


1, Who is this. The language of the 
people who see JEHOVAH returning as 
a triumphant conqueror from Idumea. 
Struck with the appearance of the con- 
quering hero; with his stately bearing 
as a warrior, with his gorgeous apparel, 
and with the blood on his raiment, they 
ask who he could be? This is a strik- 
ing instance of the bold and abrupt 
manner of Isaiah. It is beautifully 
poetic. Hedoes not describe him as 
going forth to war; he does not de- 
scribe the preparation for battle; nor 
the battle itself, nor the conquests of 
Cities and armies; but he introduces at 
once the returning conqueror having 
gained the victory—bere represented 
as a solitary warrior moving along with 
majestic gait from Idumea to his own 
capital, Jerusalem. JEHOVAH is not 
untrequently represented as a warrior. 
See Note, on ch. xh. 13. | Lrom 
Edom. Qn the situation of Edom, and 
for the reasons of the animosity be- 
tween that country and Judea, see the 
analysis to ch. xxxiv. With dyed 

arments, That is, with garments dyed 
in blood. The word here rendered 
dyed, yron, hhamdiz, is derived from 


vor, hhamdiz, to be sharp and pungent, 


and is usually applied to anything that | 


is sharp or sour, It is applied to color 
that is bright or dazzling, in the same 


Xpwya ofy, asharp color, applied to pur- 
ple or scarlet.. Thus the phrase zroppipar 


dfvaracrat—imeans a brilliant, bright 
purple. See Bochart, Hieroz, P. 1, B, 
li, ch. vil. p. 112, 113, 114. It is ap» 
plied to the military cloak which was 
worn by a warrior, and may denote 
here either that it was originally dyed 
of a scarlet color, or more probably 
that it was made red by the blood that 
had been sprinkled on it. hus in 
Rev. xix. 18, the son of God is repre- 
sented as clothed in a similar manner: 
‘* And he was clothed with a vesture 
dipped in blood.” In ver. 3, the answer 
of Jeuovan to the inquiry why his 
raiment was red, shows that the color 
was to be attributed to blood. | From 
Bozrah? On the situation of Bozrah, 
see Notes on ch. xxxiv.6. Bozrah was 
for a time the principal city of Idumeay 
though properly lying within the boune 
daries of Moab. In ch. xxxiv. 6, Ja- 
HOVAH is represented as having “a 
great sacrifice in Bozrah;” here he is 
seen as having come from it with his 
garments red with blood. This that 
is glorious in his apparel. Marg., decked. 
The Hebrew word 177, means adorned, 
honorable or glorious. The idea is, 
that his military apparel was gorgeous 
and magnificent—the apparel of an an- 
cient warrior of highrank. @ Travelling 
in the greatness of his strength. Noyes 
renders this, “ Proud in the greatness 


manner as the Greeks use the phrase | of his strength,” in accordance with the 


signification given by Gesenius, ‘The 
word myx, means properly to turn to 
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2. Wherefore? art thou red in | like him that treadeth in the wine- 
thine apparel, and thy garments | fat? 


a Rev. 19. 13, 15, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
The People. 
2. Wherefore is thine apparel red ? 


And thy garments like one that treadeth in the wine-press ? 
ota iia epee ae ee ca a eee a eg cr a 


one side, to*incline, to be bent, bowed 
down as a captive in bonds (Isa. li. 14); 
then to bend or toss back the head as 
an indication of pride. Gesenius. Ac- 
eording to Taylor (Concord.) the word 
has “ relation to the actions, the superb 
mien or manner of a triumphant war- 
rtor returning from battle, in which he 
has got a complete victory over his 
enemies. And it may include the pomp 
and high spirit with which he drives 
before him the prisoners which he has 
taken.” It occurs only in this place 
and in ch. li. 14; Jer. ii. 20, xlvili. 12. 
The LXX omit it in their translation. 
The sense is doubtless that JEHOVAH 
as seen returning with the tread of a 
triumphant conqueror, flushed with vic- 
tory, and entirely successful in having 
destroyed his foes. There is no evi- 
dence, however, as Taylor supposes, 
that he is driving his prisoners before 
him, for he is seen alone, having de- 
stroyed all his foes. J that speak in 
rightequsness. ‘lhe answer of the ad- 
vancing conqueror. The sense is, ‘‘it is 
J, Jenovan, who always declare the 
truth; I, whose predictions have been 
falfilled in a signal manner. I, who 
have promised to deliver my people 
and to destroy their enemies, and who 
have now returned from accomplishing 
My purpose.” ‘The assurance that he 
speaks in righteousness refers here to 
the promises which he had made 
that he would rescue and save them. 
“| Mighty to save. A new evidence is 
given of my power to rescue my peo- 
ple by the fact that I have overthrown 
their most formidable enemies. The 
sentiment is, that the fact that he de- 
stroys the foes of his people is an argu- 
ment that he can save those who put 
their trust in him. The same power 
that destroys a sinner may save a saint; 


and the destruction of a sinner may be 
the means of the salvation of his own 
eople. 

2. Wherefore art thou red, &c. The 
inquiry of the people. Whence is it 
that that gorgeous apparel is stained in 
blood? § And thy gurments like him that 
treadeth in the winefut. Or rather the 
winepress. The word n3, means the 
place where the grapes were placed to 
be trodden with the feet, and from 


which the juice would flow off into a 
vat or receptacle. Of course the juice 
of the grape would stain the raiment of 
him who was employed in this business, 
and would give him the appearance 
of being covered with blood. ‘ The 
manner of pressing grapes,” says 
Burder, “ is as follows: having placed 
them in a hogshead, a man with naked 
feet gets in and treads the grapes; in 
about half an hour’s time the juice is 
forced out; he then turns the lowest 
grapes uppermost, and treads them for 
about a quarter of an hour longer; this 
is sufficient to squeeze the good juice 
out of them, for an additional pressure 
would even crush the unripe grapes, and 
give the whole a disagreeable flavor.” 
The following statement of the Rev. 
I. D. Paxton, in a letter from Beyroot, 
March Ist, 1838, will show how the 
modern custom accords with that in 
the time of Isaiah. ‘“ They have a 
lage row of stone vats in which the 
grapes are thrown, and besides these 
are placed stone troughs, into which 
the juice flows. Men get in and tread 
the grapes with their feet. It is hard 
work, and their clothes are often stained 
with the juice. The figures found in 
Scripture taken from this are true to 
the life.” This comparison is also 
beautifully used by John, Rev. xiv. 19, 
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3. I have trodden the wine- 
press alone; and of the people 
there was none with me: for I will 
tread them in mine anger, and 
trample them in my fury; and 
their blood shall be sprinkled upon 
my garments, and I will stain all 
my raiment. 
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4, For the day > of vengeance 
ts in mine heart, and the year of 
my redeemed is come. 

5. And I looked, and there was 
none to help; and I wondered that 
there was none to uphold: there- 
fore mine own arm brought salva- 

6 Zeph. 3. 6. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
JEHOVAH. 


8. I have trodden the wine-press alone, 
And of the people there was not a man with me. 
And I trod them down in mine anger, 
Aud I trampled them in my indignation ; 
And their blood [spirting] was sprinkled on my garments, 
And I stained all mine apparel. 
4. For the day of vengeance was in my heart, 
And the year of my redeemed was come. 


or 


. And I looked and there was none to help ; 


And I was astonished that there was none to uphold: 
‘Therefore mine own arm brought salvation tu me, 
And my indignation it sustained me. 





20. ‘“ And the angel thrust in his 
sickle into the earth, and gathered the 
vine of the earth, and cast it into the 
great wine-press of the wrath of God. 
And the wine-press was trodden with- 
out the city, and blood came out of 
the wine-press even unto the horses’ 
bridles.’ And in Rev. xix. 15, “ And 
he treadeth the wine-press of the 
fierceness of the wrath of Almighty 
God.” The comparison of blood to 
wine is not uncommon. Thusin Deut, 
xxxii. 14, “ And thou didst drink the 
pure blood of the grape.” Calvin sup- 
poses that allusion is here made to the 
wine press, because the country around 
Bozrah abounded with grapes. 


3. I have trodden the winepress alone. 
I, Jenovan, have indeed trod the wine- 
press of my wrath; and I have done 
it alone. Comp. Notes ch. xxxiv. 5, 6. 
The idea here is, that he had com- 
pletely destroyed his foes in Idumea, 
and had done it by a great slaughter. 
q For I will tread, &e. Or rather, I 
trod them. It refers to what he had 
done; or what was then past. And 
their blood shall be sprinkled, &e. Or 


rather, their blood was sprinkled. The 
word here used—ry3;—does not com- 
monly mean blood; but splendor, glory, 
purity, truth, perpetuity, eternity. Ge- 
senius derives the word, as used here, 
from an Arabic word meaning to 
sprinkle, to scatter ; and hence the juice 
or liquor of the grape as it is sprinkled 
or spirted from grapes when trodden. 
There is no doubt here that it refers 
to blood—though with the idea of its 
being spirted out by treading down a 
foe. | And J will stain all my ratment, 
I have stained all my raiment—refer- 
ring to the fact that the slaughter was 
extensive and entire. The idea is, that 
his raiment was stained or defiled with 
blood. On the extent of the slaughter, 
see Notes on ch. xxxiv. 6, 7, 9, 10. 

4. For the day of vengeance, &c. See 
Note, ch. xxxiv. 8 And the year of 
my redeemed is come. ‘The year when 
my people are to be redeemed. It isa 
year when their foes are all to be de- 
stroyed, and when their entire liberty is 
to be effected. 

5. And I looked, and there was none 
to help. The same sentiment 18 ex- 
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tion unto me; and my fury, it up- them drunk ¢ in my fury, and I 


held me. 
G. And I will tread down the 
people in mine anger, and make 


will bring down their strencth to 


the earth. 
e Jer. 25. 26, 27. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
6. And I trod down the people in my anger, 
And I caused them to reel as if drunken under my indignation ; 
And spilled their life-blood upon the ground. 


pressed in ch. lix. 16. See the Notes 
on that verse. 4 JVone to uphold. None 
to sustain or assist. The desiga is to 
express the fact that he was entirely 
alone in this work; that none were 
disposed or able to assist him. Though 
this has no direct reference to the plan 
of salvation, or to the work of the 
Messiah as a Redeemer, yet it is true 
of him also that in that work he stood 
alone. No one did aid him, or could 
aid him; but alone he “bore the bur- 
den of the world’s atonement.” Jfy 
Jury, it upheld me. My determined 
purpose to inflict punishment on my 
foes sustained me. There is reference 
doubtless to the fact that courage nerves 
the arm and sustains a man in dearly 
conflict; that a purpose to take ven- 
geance, or to inflict deserved punish- 
ment, animates one to make efforts 
which he could not otherwise perform. 
In ch. lix. 16, the sentiment is, “ his 
righteousness sustained him ;” here it is 
that his fury did it. ‘There the pur- 
pose was to bring salvation; here it 
was to destroy his foes. 

6. And I will tread down, &e. Or 
rather, “I did tread them down,” 
&c. The allusion here is to a warrior 
who tramples on his foes and treads 
them in the dust. See Note, ch. xxv, 
10. And make them drunk, &c. 
That 1s, I made them reel and fall 
under my fury like a drunken man. 
In describing the destruction of Idumea 
in ch, xxxiv. 5, JEROVAH says that 
his sword was made drunk, or that it 
rushed intoxicated from heaven. See 
Note on that verse, But here he says 
that the people, under the terrors of his 
wrath, lost their power of self-com- 
maud, and fell to the earth like an in- 
toxicated mau. Kimchi says that the 





idea is, that JEHOVAH extended the cup 
of his wrath for them to drink until 
they became intoxicated and fell. An 
image of this kind 1s several times used 
in the Scriptures. See Note on ch. 
li. 17. Comp. Ps, Ixxv. 8. Lowth and 
Noyes render this, “I crushed them.” 
The reason of this change is, that ac- 
cording to Kenuicott, twenty-seven 
MSS. (three of them ancient) instead of 
the present Hebrew reading, OWN, 
56and I will make them drnuuk,” read 
outs), “I will break or crush then.” 
Such a change it is true might casily 
have been made from the similarity of 
the letters, > Adph, and a beh. But 
the authority for the change docs not 
seem to me to be sufEcient; nor is it 
necessary. ‘The image of making them 
dronk under the effects of his fury; of 
making them stagger and fall like a 
drunken man, Is more poetic than the 
other expressions, and is in entire ace 
cordance with the usual manner of 
writing by the sacred penmen. The 
Chaldee renders it, “I cast to the lowest 
earth the slain of their strong oncs.” 
§| And Iwill bring down their strength, 
&e. I subdued their strong places, and 
their mighty armies. Such is the sense 
given to the passage by our trans- 
lators. But Lowth and Noyes render 
it, more correctly, “I spilled their life- 
blood upon the ground.” The word 
which our translators have rendered. 
“strength,” myi, isthe same word which. 
is used in ver. 3, and which is there 
rendered “blood.” See Note on that 
verse. It is probably used in the same 
sense here, and means that Jenova 
had brought their blood to the earth; 
that is, he had spilled it upon the 
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7. I will mention the ¢ loving- 
kindnesses of the Lorn, and the 
praises © of the Lorp, according 
to all that the Lorp hath bestowed 
on us, and the great goodness to- 
ward the house of Israel, which 


d@ Hos. 2. 19. é Ps. 63. 3. 
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he hath bestowed on them accord- 
ing to his mercies, and according 
to the multitude of his loving- 
kindneases. 

8. For he said, Surcly they are 
my people, children ¢haé will not 
lie: so he was thei Saviour. 


NEW TRANSLATION 
7. The mercies of Jenovan I will record, 
The praises of JEvovaH according to all that Jenova hath 


rendered unto us, 


And the great goodness to the house of Israel which he hath 


rendered to them; 


According to his compassions and the multitude of his mercies 
8. For he said ‘Truly they are my people, 
Children that will not prove false :— 


So he was their Saviour. 


ground. 

* their blood (karnyayoyv ro aipa), 
upon the earth.” ‘This finishes the vi- 
sion of the mighty conqueror returning 
from Edom. The following verse in- 
troduces a new subject. The sentiment 
in this passage is, that JEHovadH by his 
own power, and by the might of his 
own arm, would subdue all his foes 
and would redeem his people. Edom, 
in its hostility to his people, the apt 
emblem of all his foes, should be com- 
pletely subducd; and in its subjugation 
there should be the emblem and the 
pledge that all his enemies shouid be 
destroyed, and that his own church 
should be safe. See the Notes on ch. 
XXXIV., XXXV- 

7. I will mention, &e. This is evi- 
dently the language of the people cele- 
brating the praises of God in view of 
all his mercies in former days. See 
the analysis to the chapter. The de- 
gign of what follows to the close of 
ch. Ixiv, is to implore the mercy of 
God in view of their depressed and 
rained condition. They are represented 
as suffering under the infliction of long 
and continued ills; as cast out and 
driven to a distant land; as deprived 
of their former privileges, and as hav- 
ing been long subjected to great evils. 
Their temple is destroyed; their city 
is desolate, and their whole nation 


! 


a aerate a 
So the LXX render it, “I! afflicted and oppressed. The time is 


prooably near the ciose of the cap- 
tivity; thongh Lowth supposes that it 
refers to the Jews as scattered over 
all lands and driven away from the 
country of their fathers. They begin 
their petitions in this verse with ac- 
knowledging God’s great mercies to 
their fathers and to their nation; then 
they confess their own disobedience, and 
supplicate by various arguments the 
divine mercy and favor. ‘he Chaldee 
commences this verse thus, “ The pro- 
phet said, I will remember the mercy 
of the Lord,” &e. Bur it is the lan- 
guage of the people, not that of the 
prophet, ‘The word rendered “ mens 
tion,” ‘ysty, means, properly, I will 
cause to remember or to he remem- 
bered. See Notes on ch. Ixti. 6. § And 
the praises of the Lorp. That is, I will 
recount the deeds which show that he 
is worthy of thanksgiving. The repe- 
titions in this verse are designed to be 
emphatic; and the meaning of the whole 
is, that JEHovaH had given them abun- 
dant cause of praise notwithstanding 
the evils which they endured. 


8. For he said. Jenovau had said. 
That is, he said this whrn he chose 
them as his peculiar people, and when 
he entered into solemn covenant with 


them, J Surely ticy are my people, 


800 


9. In all their affliction he ‘ 
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love and in his pity he redeemed 


was afflicted, and the angel & of them; and he bare ” them, and 


his presence saved them: in his 


f Judges 19. 16. Zech. 2. 8. Matt. 25, 40, 
45, Acts 9. 4. 
g Ex. 14.19. 


carried them all the days of old. 


h Deut. 32. 11, 12. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


%, In all their affliction there was affliction to him, 
And an angel from his presence saved them ; 
In his love and in his compassion he redeemed them, 
And he took them up, and he bare them, all the days of old. 


‘The reference here is to the fact that | Hebrew word, ry, izdr, affliction, read 


he chose them as his people; he en- 
tered into covenant with them to be 
their God. © Children that will not 
lie. That will not prove false to me. 
They will be faithful to me—indicating 
the reasonable expectation which JE- 


HOVAH might have when he chose them, ; 
that they would be faithful to him. | 


@ So he was their Saviour. Lowth 
renders this, “and he became their 
Saviour in all their distress ;” connect- 
ing this with the first number of the 
following verse, and translating that, ‘it 
was not an envoy, nor an angel of his 
presence that saved them.” So the 
LXX render it, “and he was to them 
for salvation (tic curypiay) from all 
their affliction.” The Chaldee render 
it, “and his word was redemption 
(me) unto them.” But the true idea 
probably is, that he chose them, and tn 
viriue of his thus choosing them he be- 
eame their deliverer. 

9, In all their cffliction he was af- 
Jlicted. This is a most beautiful sen- 
timent, meaning that God, as a friend, 
sympathised with them in all their trials, 
and that he was ever ready to aid them. 
This sentiment accords well with the 
connexion; but there has been some 
doubt whether this is the meaning of 
the Hebrew. Lowth renders it, as has 
been already remarked, “it was not an 
envoy, nor an angel of his presence 
that saved him.” Noyes, “in all their 
straits they had no distress.” The 
LXX render it, “it was not an ambas- 
sador (od wpéoBuc) nor an angel (ovdé 
ayytAocg) but he himself saved them.” 
They evidently, instead of the present 


it, V2, tir, a messenger. The Chaldee 
renders it, “every time when they 
sinned against him, so that he might 
have brought upon them tribulation, he 
did not afflict them.” The Syriac, “in 
all their calamities he did not afflict 
them.” This variety of translation has 
arisen from an uncertainty or am- 
biguity in the Hebrew text. Instead 


of the present reading x), not, about an 


equal number of MSS. read 4, to him, 
by the change of a single letter. Ac- 
cording to the former reading, the sense 
would be, ‘‘in all their afiliction, there 
was no distress,’—i. e@., they were so 
comforted and supported by God that 
they did not feel the force of the 
burden, They were enabled to bear 
the trial. According to the other mode 
of reading it, the sense would be, “in 
all their affliction, there was affliction 
to him ;” that is, he sympathised with 
them and upheld them. Lither reading 
makes good sense, and it is impossible 
now to ascertain which is correct. Gese- 
nius supposes it to mean, “in all their 
afflictions there would be actually no 
trouble to them. God sustained them, 
and the angel of his presence supported 
and delivered them.” For a fuller view 
of the passage, see Rosenmiiller. In 
the uncertainty and doubt in regard to 
the true reading of the Hebrew, the 
proper way is probably not to attempt 
to change the translation in our com- 
mon version. It expresses an exceed- 
ingly interesting truth, one that is fitted 
to comfort the people of God;—that he 
Is never unmindful of their sufferings; 
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10. But they rebelled, and he was turned to be their enemy, 
vexed ! his holy Spirit: therefore * and he fought against them. 


i Acts 7.51. Eph. 4. 30. 


& Lam. 2. 5. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
10. But they rebelled and grieved his IIoly Spirit ; 
And he was turned to be their enemy ;— 
Ile hinself fought against them. 


that he feels deeply when they are 
afficted; and that he hastens to their 
relief. It is an idea which occurs 
everywhere in the Bible, and which is 
found in no other system of religion, 
that God is not a cold, distant, abstract 
being; but that he takes the deepest 
interest in human affairs, and especially 
that he has a tender solicitude in all 
the trials of his people. @ And the angel 
of his presence saved them. ‘This angel 
—called ‘the angel of the presence of 
God,’ —is frequently mentioned as hav- 
ing conducted the children of I[srael 
through the wilderness, and as having 
interposed to save them. Ex. xxiil. 
20, 21; Num. xx. 16; Ex. xxx. 34; 
xxxili. 2. The phrase, “the angel ot 
his presence,” (Heb. 135 yuro. Angel 
of his face or countenauce), means an 
angel that stands in his presence, and 
that enjoys his favor—as a man does 
who stands before a prince, or is admitted 
constantly to his presence. Comp. 
Prov. xxii. 29. Evidently there is re- 
ference here to an angel of superior 
order or rank, but to whom the refer- 
ence is made has been a matter of 
doubt with interpreters. Jarchi sup- 
poses that it was Michacl mentioned in 
Dan. x. 13—21. The Chaldce renders 
it “the angel sent (7d) from his pre- 
sence.” 
have supposed that the reference is to 
the Messiah as the manifested guide 
and defender of the children of Israel 
during their long journey in the desert, 
This is not the place to go into a theo- 
logical examination of that question. 
The sense of the Hebrew here 1s, that 
it was a messenger sent from the im- 
mediate presence of God, and therefore 
of elevated rank. The opinion that it 
was the Son of God is one that can be 
sustained by arguments that are not 


Most Christian interpreters 


easily refuted. On the subject of 
angels according to the Scripture doc- 
trine, the reader may consult with ad- 
vantage an article by Dr. Lewis Mayer, 
inthe American Bib. Repos., Oct. 1838, 
pp. 356—388, | He redeemed them. 
See Note on ch. xiii, 1. 4 And he 
bare them, &c. As a shepherd carries 
the lambs of the flock, or as a nurse 
carries her children. Or still more 
probable, as an eagle bears her young 
on her wings. Deut. xxxii. 11, 12. The 
idea is, that he conducted them through 
all their trials in the wilderness; de- 
fended them and provided for them; 
and led them in safety to the promised 
Jand. Comp. Note on ch. xl. 11. {| All 
the days of old. In all their former 
history. He has been with them and 
protected them in all their trials. 


10. But they rebelled. Against God. 
This charge is often made against the 
Jews; and indeed their history is little 
more than a record of a series of rebel- 
lions against God. “ And vexed. Or 
rather grieved. The Heb. word, axy, 
in Jel, means to pain, to afflict, to 
grieve. This is the idea here. Their 
conduct was such as was fitted to prc 
duce pain or grief. It was an ungrate- 
ful and an unkind return; it was that 
which was fitted to produce the deepest 
pain—for there is nothing which we 
more deeply feel than the ingratitude 
of children and of those who have been 
benefited by us. Our translators have 
supposed that the word conveyed the 
idea of provoking to wrath by their 
conduct (thus the LXX render it 
maowkuvay To mwvevpa x. T. r.); but 
the more appropriate sense is, that their 
conduct was such as to produce pain 
or grief. Comp. Eph. iv. 30. “ Grieve 
not—p) Avmeire we. T, A—the Holy 
Spirit.” Ps, Ixxviii. 40; xev. 10; Heb 
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11. Then he remembered ! the | saying, Where zs he that brought 
days of old, Moses, avd his people, | them up out of the sea with the! 


Z Lev. 26. 42. 


‘or, shepherds. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


11. Then he remembered the days of old, Moses and his people [saying], 
Where is he that brought them up from the sca with the shepherds 


of his flock ? 


Where is he that put his Holy Spirit within him ? 





ate 
iii, 10—17. @ His holy Spirit. The 
Chaldee renders this, ‘but they were 
unwilling to obey, and they irritated 
(provoked, blasphemed, 17), against the 
words of the prophets.” But the re- 
ference seems rather to be to the Spirit 
of God—the Spirit that renewed and 
comforted and enlightened and sanc- 
tified them. Grotius, Rosenmiuller, and 
Gesenius suppose that this means God 
himself—a Spirit of holiness. But with 
the Revelation of the New Testament 
before us, we cannot we}] doubt that the 
real reference here is to the third per- 
son of the Trinity—the renewer and 
sanctifier of the people of God. It may 
be admitted, perhaps, that the ancient 
Hebrews would refer this to God him- 
self, and that their views of the offices 
of the different persons in the divine 
nature were not very clearly marked 
or very distinct. But this does not 
prove that the real reference may not 
have been to the person of the ‘Trinity 
denominated the “ Holy Ghost.” The 
renewer and sanctifier of the human 
heart at all times has been the same. 
The manner in which men have been 
saved has been always substantially the 
same. And when any operations of 
the mind and heart pertaining to salva- 
tion are referred to in the Old Testa- 
ment, nothing should forbid us to apply 
to the explanation of the expressions 
aud the facts, the clear light which we 
have in the New Testament—in the 
same way as when the ancients speak 
of phenomena in the physical world, 
we deem it not improper to apply to 
the explanation of them the clear light 
and the established doctrines which we 
now have in the physical sciences. By 
this we by no means design to say that 
the ancients had the same knowledge 
which we have, or that the language 





which they used conveyed the same 
idea to them which it now does to us, 
but that the events occurred in accorde 
ance with the laws which we now une 
derstand, and that the language may 
be explained by the light of modern 
science. ‘Thus the word eclipse con- 
veyed to them a somewhat different 
idea from what it does tous. They ex- 
plained it in a different manner. They 
supposed it was produced by different 
causes. Still, they described accurately 
the facts in the case; and to the expla- 
nation of those facts we are permitted 
now to apply the principles of modern 
science. So the Old Testament des 
scribes facts occurring in the human 
mind uuder the influence of truth, The 
facts were clearly understood. What 
shall hinder us in explaining them to 
apply the clearer light of the New Tes- 
tament? Applying this obvious prin- 
ciple, I suppose that the reference here 
was really to the third person of the 
Trinity, and that the sense is, that 
their conduct was snch as was fitted to 
cause grief to their Sanctifier and Com- 
forter in the same way as it is said in 
the New Testament that this is done 
now. § He was turned, &ce. He 
abandoned them in their chosen course 
for their sins, and left them to reap the 
consequences. And he fought ayainst 
them. He favored their enemies and 
gave them the victory. He gave them 
up to a series of disasters which finally 
terminated in their long and painful 
captivity, and in the destruction of their 
temple, city, and nation. ‘The sen- 
timent is, that when we grieve the 
Spirit of God, he abandons us to our 
chosen course, and leaves us to a series 
of spiritual and temporal disasters. 


11. Zhen he remembered, &c. He did 
not forget his solemn promises to be 
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12. That led them by the right 
hand of Moses with his glorious 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


12. Who caused his glorious arm to go with the right hand of Moses; 
Who divided the waters before them, 
lo make to himself an eternal name ? 


their protector and their God. 
their crimes they were subjected to 
yuuishment, often long and painful, but 
God did not forget that they were his 
people, nor that he had entered into 
covenant with them. The object of 
this part of the petition seems to be, to 
recal the fact that in former times 
God had never wholly forsaken them, 
and to plead that the same thing might 
occur now. Even in the darkest days 
of adversity, and when they suffered 
most, God still remembered his pro- 
mises, and interposed to save them. 
Such, they trusted, it would be suill. 
“ Moses, and his people. Lowth renders 
this, “‘ Moses his servant,” supposing 
that a change had occurred in the He- 
brew text, It would be natural, indeed, 
to suppose that the word “servant” 
would occur here (see the Hebrew), 
but the authority is not sufficient for 
the change, But the idea seems to be 
that which 1s in our translation, and 
which is approved by Vitringa and Ge- 
senius. ‘“ He recalled the ancient days 
when he led Moses and his people 
throuch the sea and the wilderness.” 
q Where is he, &c. The Chaldee ren- 
ders this, “lest they should say, where 
is he.” &c.; that is. lest surrounding 
nations should ask in contempt and 
scorn, Where is the protector of the 
people who defended them in other 
times? According to this the sense is, 
that God remembered the times of 
Moses and interposed, dest his not doing 
it should bring reproach upon his name 
and cause. Lowth renders it, “how he 


brought them up,” &c.; that is, be re-. 


ecllected his former interposition. Bat 


the true idea is that of one asking a. 


question. “ Where now is the God that 
formerly appeared for their aid?” And 
though it is the language of God him- 
self, yet it is language imdicating that 


For | state of mind which arises when the 


question is asked, Where is now the 
former protector and God of the people? 
@ That brought them up out of the sea. 
The Red Sea, when he delivered them 
from Egypt. This fact is the subject 
of constant reference in the Scriptures, 
when the sacred writers would illustrate 
the goodliness of God in any great and 
signal deliverance. J With the skeps- 
herd of his flock? Marg., “ or shepherds.” 
Lowth and Noyes render this in the 
singular—supposing it to refer to Moses. 
The LXX, Chaldee, and Syriac also 
read it in the singular. The Hebrew is 
in the plural, ym, though some MSS, 
read it in the singular. If it is to be 
read in the plural, as the great majority 
of MSS. read it, it probably refers to 
Moses and Aaron as the shepherds or 
guides of the people. Or it may also 
include others, meaning that Jenovan 
led up the people with all their rulers 
and guides. | Whereis he that put his 
holy Spirit within him? See on ver. 10. 
Heb., \3y73, “in the midst of him,” Le., 
ia the midst of the people or the flock. 
They were then under his guidance 
and sanctifying influence. The gene- 
ration which was led to the land of 
Canaan was an eminently pious genera- 
tion, perhaps more so than any other of 
the people of Israel. Comp. Josh, xxiv, 
31; Judges ii.6—10. The idea here is, 
that that God, who then gave his Holy 
Spirit, had seemed to forsake them. 
The nation seemed to he abandoned to 
wickedness; and in this state God re- 
membered how he had formerly granted 
to them his Spirit; how he had chosen 
and sanctified them; and he proposed 
in to impart to them the same Spirit 

to sanctify them. 
12 Thatied them dy the right hand of 
Meses. Sce Notes on ch. ali. LO—-18; 
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arm, dividing the " water before 
them, to make himself an ever- 
lasting name? 

13. That led them through the 
deep, as an horse in the wilder- 


ness, that they should not stumble? | 


n Ex. 14. 21, &c. 
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14, As a beast goeth down into 
the valley, the Spirit of the Lorp 
caused him to rest: so didst thou 
lead thy people, to ° make thyself 
a glorious name. 


o 2 Sam. 7. 23. 


: NEW TRANSLATION. 
13. Who led them through the abyss like a horse in the desert, 


So that the 


did not stumble ? 


14, As the herd descendeth into the valley, 
The Spirit of JEvovan caused him to rest : 
Thus didst thou lead thy people 
To make to thyself a name of glory. 





xlv. 1. ( Dividing the water before 
them. Ex. xiv. 21. To make himself 
an everlasting name. He designed to 
perform a work which it would be seen 
could not be performed by any false 
god or by any human arm, and to do it in 
such circumstances, and in such a man- 
ner, that it might be seen everywhere 
that this was the true God. Comp. 
Note on ch. xlv. 6. The deliverance 
from Egypt was attended with such 
amazing miracles, and with such sudden 
destruction on his foes, that none but 
the true God could have performed it. 
Egypt was at that time the centre of all 
the science, civilization, and art known 
among men; and what occurred there 
would be known to other lands. God, 
therefore, in this signal manner de- 
signed to make a public demonstration 
of his existence and power that should 
be known in all lands, and that should 
never be forgotten. 

13. That led them through the deep. 
They went through the deep on dry 
land—the waters having divided and 
left an unobstructed path. As an 
horse in the wilderness. As an horse, 
or a@ courier, goes through a desert 
without stumbling. This is a most 
beautiful image. ‘The reference is to 
vast level plains like those in Arabia, 
where there are no stones, no trees, 
no gullies, no obstacles, and where a 
fleet courser bounds over the plain 
without any danger of stumbling. So 
the Israelites were led on their way 





without falling. All obstacles were re- 
moved, and they were led along as if 
over a vast smooth plain. Oar word 
“wilderness,” by no means expresses 
the idea here. We apply it to unculti- 
vated regions that are covered with 
trees, and where there would be nume- 
rous obstacles to such a race-horse. 
But the Hebrew word 2%, rather re- 
fers to a desert, a waste—a place of 
level sands or plains, where there was 
nothing to obstruct the fleet courser 
that should prance over them. Such is, 
probably, the meaning of this passage, 
but Harmer (Obs. vol. i. p. 161, seq.) 
may be consulted for another view 
which may possibly be the correct one. 


14. As a beast that goeth down into 
the valey. Asa herd of cattle in the 
heat of the day descends into the shady 
glen in order to find rest. In the vale, 
cooling and refreshing streams of water 
usually flow. By those streams and 
fountains, trees grow luxuriantly, and 
these furnish a cool and refreshing 
shade. The cattle, therefore, in the 
heat of the day naturally descend from 
the hills where there are no fountains 
and streams, and where they are ex- 
posed to an intense sun, to seek refresh- 
ment in the shade of the valley. The 
image here is one of great beauty. It 
is that of resting in safety after expo- 
sure; and there are few more poetic 
and beautiful images of ease and com- 
fort than that furnished by the cattle 
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15. Look down from heaven, the ' sounding of thy bowcls 2 


and behold from the habitation P 

of thy holiness and of thy glory: 

where zs thy zeal and thy strength, 
p 2 Chron. 30. 27. 


and of thy mercies toward me? 
are they restrained? 


Vor, multitude. 
q Jer. 31. 20. Hos. 11,8. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
15. Look down from heaven, and see from the dwelling of thy 


holiness and thy glory! 


Where is thy zeal and thy mighty power? 
Thy tender compassions and thy mercies towards me ? 


Are they restrained ? 





ee 


lying quietly and safely in the cool | their foes; he “makes them to lie down 


shade of a well-watered vale. 
image would be much more striking in 
the intense heat of an orientul climate 
than it is with us. Harmer supposes 
(Obs. vol. i. p. 168, seq.), that the allu- 
sion here is to the custom prevailing 
still among the Arabs, when attacked 
by enemies, of withdrawing with their 
herds and flocks to some sequestered 
vale in the deserts, where they find 
safety. The idea, according to him, is, 
that Israel lay thus safely encamped in 
the wilderness; that they with their 
flocks and herds and riches were suf- 
fered to remain unattacked by the king 
of Egypt; and that this was a state ot 
grateful repose, like that which an Arab 
herd feels after having been closely 
pursued by an enemy when it finds a 
safe retreat in some quiet vale. But it 
seems to me, that the idea first sugzested 
is the most correct—as it is undoubtedly 
the most poetical and beautiful—of a 
herd of cattle leaving the hills and 
seeking a cooling shade and quiet re- 
treat in a well-watered vale. Such re- 
pose; such calm, gentle, undisturbed 
rest, God gave his people. Such he 
gives them now, amidst sultry suns and 
storms, as they pass through the world. 
@ Zhe Spirit of the Lorp. See on 
ver. 10. 4 So didst thou lead, &c. That 
is, in this way in general—dividing the 
sea, delivering them from their foes, 
and leading them calmly and securely 
on to the land of rest. So now, amidst 
dangers seen and unseen, God leads his 
people to a land of rest. He removes 
the obstacles in their way ; he subdues 


VOL. III. 


This | in green pastures, and leads them beside 


the still waters,” (Ps. xxiii. 2;) and he 
bears them forward to a world of per- 
fect peace. 


15. Look down from heaven, &e. This 
commences an earnest appeal that God 
would have mercy on them in their 
present calamities and trials. They en- 
treat him to remember his former mer- 
cies, and to return and bless them, as 
he had done in ancient times. 4] And 
behold from the habitution, &e. See 
Note on ch. lvii, 15. 4] Where is thy 
zeal, That is, thy former zeal for thy 
people; where is now the proof of the 
interest for their welfare which was 
vouchsafed in times that are past. 
§] And tity strength. The might which 
was furmcrly manifested for their de- 
liverance and salvation. {[ Zine sound- 
ing of thy bowels. Marg., “ multitude.” 
The word rendered “sounding” jvm, 
means, properly, a noise or sound as of 
rain, 1 Kings xviii, 41; of singing, 
Ezek. xxvi. 13, of a multitude, 1 Sam. 
iv. 14; xiv. 19. It also means a multi- 
tude, or a crowd of men. Isa. xiii. 4; 
xxxlii, 3. Here it relates to an emo- 
tion or affection of the mind; and the 
phrase denotes compassion, or tender 
concern for them in their sufferings. 
It is derived from the customary ex- 
pression in the Bible, that the bowels, 
i.e, the organs in the region of the 
chest—for so the word is used in the 
Scriptures—were the seat of the emo- 
tions, and were supposed to be affected 
or to move by any strong and tender 
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16. Doubtless thou art our fa- 
ther, though Abraham be igno- 
rant of us, and Israel acknowledge 
us not: thou, O Lorn, art our fa- 


ISATAFL. 


(B.C. 696; 
ther, ! our redeemer; thy name zs 
from everlasting. 


or, our redccmer from everlisting is try 
name. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


16. Thou surely art our Father, 

¢ Though Abraham is ignorant of us, 
And Israel doth not acknowledge us. 
Thou, O JEnOvAH, art our Father, our Redeemer; 
From everlasting is thy name. 





affection of the mind. See Note on ch. 
xei 11. The idea here is, ** where: is 
thy former compassion for thy people 
in distress?” € Are they restrained? 
Are they withheld. Are thy mercies 
to be exercised no more, 


16. & Doubiless. 3; For; verily; 
mnirely. It implics the utmost confi- 
dence that be still retained the feelings 
of a tender father. J Zhou art our 
tather. Notwithstanding all appear- 
arees to the contrary, and though we 
should be disowned by all others, we will 
still believe that thou dost sustain the 
relation of a father. Though they were 
suffering, and though they saw no 
human aid, yet their confidence was 
unwavering that he had still tender 
compassion towards them. God had 
often manifested for them a kind, pa- 
ternal care, and they believed that he 
had still the same regard for them. 
" Though Abraham be ignorant of us. 
Abrahim was the father of the nation 
—their pious and much venerated an- 
cestor. His memory they cherished 
with the deepest affection, and him 
they venerated as the illustrious patri- 
arch whose name all were accustomed 
to speak with reverence. The idea 
here is, that though even such a man— 
one s0 holy, so much venerated and 
foved, should refuse to own them as his 
ehildren, yet that God would not for- 
get his paternal relation to them. He 
had for them, they believed, a more 
tender and enduring attachment than 
the nearest earthly friend; his affection 
for them would survive all earthly 
affections. A similar expression of his 


unwavering love occurs in ch. xlix. 15, 
“Can a woman forget her sucking 
child,” &c. See Note on that place. 
The language here expresses the un- 
wavering conviction of the pious, that 
God’s love for his people would never 
change; that it would live when even 
the most tender and strong earthly ties 
are broken, and when calamities so 
thicken around us that we seem to be 
forsaken by God and are forsaken by 
the sunshine friends of our lives, and 
even by our most tender earthly con- 
nexions. [| And Israel acknowledge us 
not. And though Jacob, another much 
honored and venerated patriarch, should 
refuse to recognise us as his children. 
The Jewish expositors say that the 
reason why Abraham and Jacob are 
mentioned here, and Isaac omitted, is, 
that Abraham was the first of the 
patriarchs, and that all the posterity of 
Jacob was admitted to the privileges 
of the covenant, which was not true of 
Isaac. The sentiment here is, that we 
should have unwavering confidence in 
God. We should confide in him, though 
all earthly friends refuse to own us, 
and cast out our names asevil Though 
father and mother and kindred refuse 
to acknowledge us, yet we shou'd be- 
lieve that God is our unchanging friend; 
and it is of more value to have such a 
friend than to have the most honored 
earthly ancestry, and the affections of 
the nearest earthly relatewves. Low 
often have the people of God been 
called to experience this! How many 
times in the midst of persecution; when 
forsaken by father and. mother and kin- 
dred; when given up toacruel death 
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‘17. O Lorp, why hast thou thy fear? Return for thy ser- 


made us to err' from thy ways, 
and liardened * our heart from 


r Ps. 119. 10. 
sch. 6.10. Rom. 9. 17, 88. 


vants’ sake, the tribes of thine ing 
heritance. 


¢ Ps. 90. 13. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
17. Wherefore, O. Jznovau, hast thou caused us to err froin thy 


ways, 


Hast thou hardened our hearts that we should not fear thee ? 
Return for the sake of thy servants, 
The tribes of thine inheritance. 





on account of their attachment to the 
Redeemer, have they had occasion to 
recall this beautiful sentiment, and how 
unfailingly have they found it to be 
true! Forsaken and despised; cast out 
and rejected; abandoned apparently by 
God and by men, they have yet found 
in the arms of their heavenly Father a 
consolation which this world could not 
destroy, and they have experienced his 
tender compassions attending them even 
down to the grave. J Our redeemer, 
Marg. Our redeemer, from everlasting 
is thy name. ‘The Heb. will bear either 
construction. Lowth renders it, very 
loosely, in accordance with the reading 
of one ancient MS., “ O deliver us for 
the sake of thy name.” Probably the 
idea is that which results from a deeply 
affecting and tender view of God as the 
Redeemcrof his people. The heart over- 
flowing with emotion meditates upon the 
eternal honors of his name, and is dis- 
posed to ascribe to him everlasting praise. 

17. O Lonn, why hast thou made us to 
err from thy ways? Lowth and Noyes 
render this, “ why dost thou suffer us 
to wander from thy ways?” Calvin re- 
marks on the passage, “ the prophet 
uses 2 common form of speaking, for it 
is usual in the Seriptures to say that 
God gives the.wicked over to a repro- 
bate mind, and hardens their hearts, 
But when the pious thus speak, they 
do not intend to make God the author 
of error or sin, as if they were innocent 
—nolunt Deum erroris aut sceleris 
facere auctorem, quasi sint innoxii—or 
to take away their own blameworthi- 





ness. But they rather look deeper, and 
confess themselves by their own fault 
to be alienated from God, and destitute 
of his Spirit, and hence it happens that 
they are precipitated into all manner of 
evils. God is said to harden and to 
blind when he delivers those who are 
to be blinded to Satan (Satane excer- 
candos tradit) whois the minister andthe 
executor of his wrath.” Comm. in loc. 
This seems to be a fair account of this 
difficult subject. At all events this is 
the doctrine which was held by the 
father of the system of Calvinism, and 
nothing more should be charged on 
that system, in regard to blinding and 
hardening men, than is thus avowed, 
Comp. Notes on ch. vi. 9, 10; Matt. 
xiill, 14, 15. Itis not to be supposed, 
necessarily, that this result took place 
by direct divine agency. It is not by 
positive power exerted to harden men 
and turn them away from God. No 
man who has any just views of God 
can suppose that he exerts a positive 
agency to make them sin and then 
punishes them for it; no one who has 
any just views of man, and of the oper- 
ation of his own mind, can doubt that 
a sinner is voluntary in his transgres- 
sion. It is true at the same time that 
God foresaw it, and that he did not 
interpose to prevent it. Nay, it is true 
that the wickedness of men may be 
favored by his abused Providence —as 
a pirate may take advantage of a fair 
breeze that God sends, to capture @ 
merchantman; and true, also, that God 
foresaw it would be 80, and yet chose 
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18. The people of thy holiness ; while: our adversaries have trod- 
have possessed if but a little | den down " thy sanctuary. 


ew Ps. 74. 6—8. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


18. But a little while did thy holy people inherit thy sanctuary ; 
Now our enemies have trodden it down. 


on the whole that the events of his 
Providence should be so ordered. His 
providential arrangements might be 
abused to the destruction of a few, but 
would tend to benefit and save many. 
The fresh gale that drove on one pira- 
tical vessel to crime and bloodshed, 
might at the same time tend to con- 
vey many richly freighted ships towards 
the port. One might suffer; hundreds 
might rejoice. One pirate might be 
fendered successful in the commission 
of crime ; hundreds of honest men might 
be benefited. The providential ar- 
fangement is not to compel men to sin; 
nor is it for the sake of their sinning. 
It is to do good, and to benefit many— 
though this may draw along, as a conse- 
uence, the hardening and the destruc- 
tion of a few. He might by direct 
agency prevent it, as he might prevent 
the growth of the briers and thorns in 
a field; but the same arrangement, by 
withholding suns and dews and rains, 
would alsv prevent the growth of trees 
and flowers and corn and fruit, and 
turn extended fertile lands into a 
desert. It is better that the thorns 
and briers should be suffered to grow 
than to coavert those fields into a 
barren waste. (J Aeturn, &c. That 
is, return to bless us. (J Zhe tribes of 
thine inheritance. The Jewish tribes, 
spoken of as the heritage of God on 
the earth. 
_ 18. The people of thy holiness. That 
3s, the people who have been received 
into solemn covenant with thee. { Have 
possessed it but a little while. That is, 
the Jand—meaning that the time which 
thev ‘iad enjoyed a peaceable possession 
of ‘1, compared with the perpetuity of 
the ; romise made, was short. Such is 
the iJ/ea given to the passage by our 
translators. But there is considerable 
variety in the interpretation of the pas- 


sage among expositors. Lowth ren- 
ders it: 
‘* It is little, that they have taken possession of 
thy holy mountain; 
That our enemies have trodden down thy 
sanctuary.” 

Jerome renders it, “it is as nothing— 
quasi nihilum—they possess thy holy 
people; our enemies have trodden down 
thy sanctuary.” The LXX render it, 
“return on account of thy servants, on 
account of the tribes of thine inherit- 
ance, that we may inherit thy holy 
mountains for a little time,” “Iva pixpoy 
kAnpovopnowpev Tov bpovg Tov ayiov. 
It has been generally felt that there 
was great difficulty in the place. See 
Vitringa. The sense seems to me to 
be that which occurs in our translation. 
The design is to furnish an argument 
for the divine interposition, and the 
sense of the two verses may be ex- 
pressed in the following paraphrase: 
“We implore thee to return unto vs, 
and to put away thy wrath. As a 
reason for this, we urge that thy temple 
—thy holy sanctuary—was possessed 
by thy people, but a little time. For a 
brief period there we offered praise, and 
met with our God, and enjoyed his 
favor. Now thine enemies trample it 
down. ‘They have come up and taken 
the land and destroyed thy holy place, 
ch, Ixiv. 11. We plead for thine in- 
terposition, because we are thy cove- 
nant people. Of old we have been 
thine. But as for them, they were 
never thine. They never yielded to 
thy laws. They were never called by 
thy name. There is then no reason 
why the temple and the land should be 
in their possession, and we earnestly 
pray that it may be restored to the 
tribes of thine ancient inheritance.” 
{ Our adversaries, &e. This whole 
prayer is supposed to be offcred by the 
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19. We are thine: thou never CHAPTER LXIY. 


barest rule over them; ! they 1, Oh ? that thou wouldest rend 
were not called by thy name. 
} or, thy name was not called upon them. 
NEW TRANSLATION. 
19. We are thine from ancient times ; 
Over them thou didst not rule; 
They were not called by thy name. 


1. O that thou wouldst rend the heavens, that thon wouldst 


come down! 
That the mountains might melt down at thy presence! 


| a Ps, 144, 5. 


exiles near the close of the captivity. “It ee with us as if thou hadst never 
Tuled over us, 


Of course the language is such a they As if we had not been called by thy name.” 
would then use. The scene is laid in ; é 
Babylon, and the object is to express a eeacrars a the Arabic ae 
the feelings which they would have then, LX ope Ab Un “the same Banner. e 
SR a sete Ver ee GEE icecianing aie ioaaidie ele 
which they wou en urge. e are ornnine 
not, therefore, to suppose that the tem- eae none bbe pian 
ple when Isaiah lived and wrote was in Mame; ) acl 
ruins, and the land in possession of his practically to our former heathen condi- 
foes Al thsi sgn in vision; and fen DY, Eecig, thy lary ad, by 
ough an hundred an ty years ° : : 
would occur before it would be realized, eerie enone er e reupeie Seuss 
yet, according to the prophetic manner, a it seems to ie at the one which T 
he describes the scene as actually pass- ae i idea ghd me aches vw. | Thou 
ing before him, See the Intro. y .. : 
Coup: Note on ch. Ixiv. ll. 2 never Larest rule over them. Over our ene- 
i9. Wearethine. We urge it as a mies—regarded in the prophetic vision 
reason for thy interposition to restore 8 then in possession of the land. The 
the land and the temple, that we are ph He Lo they ae ees thy 
thine from ancient times. Such I take 7/804 Hy violence and Iaid | a ee 
to be the meaning of the passage—in tion where they had no right to claim 
accordance with the common transla- ®0Y jurisdiction ; and they have now ne 
tion, except that the expression Diirn, 
‘from ancient times,” rendered by yame was not. called upon them 
our translators in connexion with = They were aliens and strangers who 
“never,” is thus connected with the had unjustly intruded into the heritage 
Jewish people i.stead of being regarded of the Lord. 
as applied to tueir enemies. The idea 
is, that it is an argument why God CHAPTER LXIV. 
should interpose in their behalf that = pop an analysis of this chapter, see 
cond ene : pals as a PeO- the Analysis prefixed to ch. Ixiii. This 
pie, but that his foes who then Dad pos- chapter is closely connected with that 
session of the land had never submitted «3, design, and should not have been 
to his laws. ‘There has been, however, onarated from it. This is one of the 
great variety 1n interpreting the pas- any instances where the division seems 


sage. Lowth renderé it: to have been made without any intelli- 
“ We have long been as those whom thou hast gent view of the scope of the sacred 
not ruled; weiter 


We have not been called by thy name.” 


Noyes renders it better: 1. Oh that thou wouldest rend the heae 
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the heavens, that thon wouldest | burneth, the fire causcth the wa- 
gome down, that the mountains © ters to boil, to make thy name 
micht flow down at thy presence, | known to thine adversaries, that 
2. As when the! melting fire the nations may tremble at thy 

b Judges 5. 5. " the fire ofimctiings. | presence! 
NEW TRANSLATION. 


2. As fire kindleth the dry brush-wood, 
. As fire causeth the waters to boi! ; 
To make known thy name to thy foes, 
Lhat the nations may tremble at thy presence. 





gens. That is, in view of the consider- 
ations urged in the previous chapter. 
In view of the fact that the temple is 
burned up (ver. 11), that the city is 
desolate; that the land lies waste, and 
that thine own people are carried cap- 
tive to a distant land. The phrase, 
“rend the heavens,” implies a sudden 
and sublime descent of JEHOVAH to 
execute vengeance on his foes, as if 
his heart was full of vengeance and the 
firmament were violently rent asunder 
at his sudden appearance. It is lan- 
guage properly expressive of a pur- 
pose to exccute wrath on his toes rather 
than to confer blessings on his people. 
The latter is more appropriately ex- 
pressed by the heavens being gently 
opened to make way for the descending 
blessiogs. The word here rendered 
“rend,” s3p, means, properly, to tear 
usunder, as e. g., the gurments in grief, 
Gen. xxxvil. 29; 2 Sam. xiii. 31; or as 
a wild beast does the breast of any one, 
Hos. xiii. 8. The IL.XX, however, ren- 
der it by a milder word—dvoityc— 
“If thou would open the heaven,” &c. 


So the Syriac renders it by Nake 


“© that thou wouldst open,” &c., using 
& word that is usually applied to the 
opening ofa door. God is often repre- 
sented as coming down from heaven in 
@ sublime manner amidst tempests, fire, 
and storms, to take vengeance on his 
foes, Thus Ps. xviii. 9: 
‘He bowed the heavens also and came down; 
And darkness was under his fect. 
‘Comp. Hab. iii. 5,6. It should be re- 
membered that the main idea in the 
passage before us is, that of JEHovaH 





coming down to destroy his foes. His 
people entreat him to descend with the 
proofs of his indignation, so that every 
obstacle shall be destroyed before him. 
Thus he is described in Ps. exliv. 5, 6: 
Bow thy heavens, O Logp, and come down; 
Touch the mountains and they shall smoxe, 
Cast forth lightning and scatter thein; 
Shoot out thine arrows and destroy them. 
@ That the mountains might flow down 
at thy presence. ‘The idea here is, that 
the presence of JEHOVAH would be 
like an intense burning heat, so that 
the lofty mountains would melt and 
flow away. It is a most sublime dee 
scription of his majesty, and is one that 
1s several times employed in the Bible. 
Thus in relation to his appearance on 
Mount Sinai, in the song of Deborah 
(Judges v. 4, 5): 
The earth trembled and the heavens dropped, 
The clouds also dropped water. 
The mountains melted trom before Jewovan, 
Even Sinai from before Jenovau, the God of 
Israel. 
So Ps. xevii. 5, 


The hills melted like wax at the presence or 
JEHOVAH, 

At the presence of Jeuovan, (the God] of the 
whole earih. 


So also in Micah 1 3, 4. 


Lo, JEnovAr cometh forth out of his place 

And will come down and tread upon the high 
places of the earth, 

And the mountains shall be moiten under him, 

And the valleys shall be cleft, 

As wax before the fire, 

And as the waters pour down a precipice 


2. As when the melting fire burneth. 
Marg., “the fire of meltings.” Lowth 
renders if, ‘‘as when the fire kindleth 
the dry fuel. So Noyes, as fire kine 
dleth the dry stubble.” The LXX ren- 
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der it. “as wax is melted before the 
fire,"—'OQ¢ knod¢ amd rooswrou rupd¢ 
gnxerat. So the Syriac renders it. The 
Hebrew word rendered here in the 
margin “meltings,” and in the text 
“melting, opon, A°mdsim, properly 
means, according to Gesenius, brush. 
wood, twigs. So Saadias renders it, 
And the true idea here is, that the 
presence of JEHOVAH would cause the 
mountains to melt as a fire consumes 
light and dry brashwood or stubble. 
Dr. Jebb supposes that the meaning is, 
“as the fire of things smelted buraeth,” 
an idea which would furnish a striking 
comparison, but there is much doubt 
whether the Hebrew will bear that 
construction. The comparison is a very 
vivid and sublime one, as it is in the 
view given above—that the presence 
of JeHovaH would set on fire the 
mountains and cause them to flow down 
as under the operation of an intense 
heat. I do not know that there is 
reason to suppose that the prophet had 
any reference to a volcanic eruption, 
or that he was acquainted with such a 
phenomenon—though Syria and Pales- 
tine abounded in volcanic appearances, 
and the country around the Dead Sea 
is evidently voleanic (see Lyell’s Geo- 
logy, vol. 1. p. 299); but the following 
description of an eruption of Vesuvius 
may furnish an illustration of what 
would be exhibited by the flowing 
down of the mountains at the presence 
of JEHOVAH, and may serve to show 
the force of the language which the 
propbet employs in these verses. It is 
a description of an eruption of Vesu- 
vius in 1779, by Sir William Hamilton. 
“ Jets of liquid lava,” says he, “ mixed 
with stones and scorle, were thrown 
up to the height of at least 10,000 fect, 
naving the appearance of a column of 
fire. The falling matter being nearly 
as vividly inflamed as that which was 
continually issuing forth from the cra- 
ter, formed with it one complete body 
of fire which could not be less than 
two miles and a half in breadth, and 
of the extraordinary height above men- 
tioned, casting a heat to the distance of 
at least six miles around it.” Speaking 
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of the lava which flowed from the 
mountain, he says, “ At the point where 
it issued from an arched chasm in the 
side of the mountain, the vivid torrent 
rushed with the velocity of a flood, 
It was in perfect fusion, unattended 
with any scorie on its sui face, or any 
gross material not in a state of com- 
plete solution. It flowed with the trans- 
lucency of honey, in regular channels 
cut finer than art can imitate, and 
glowing with all the splendor ‘of the 
sun.” L.yell’s Geology, vol. i. p. 316, 
Ed. Phil. 1837, Perhaps there’can be 
conceived no more sublime representa- 
tion of what was in the mind of the 
prophet than such an overflowing vol- 
cano. It should be observed, however, 
that Gesenius supposes that the word 
which is rendered (vs. 1—8) “ flow 
down,’ 1, nizdlld, is derived not from 
332, to flow, to run as liquids do; but 
from ‘n, zdldl, to shake, to tremble, to 
quake as mountains do in an earth- 
quake, So Noyes renders it; and so 
Prof. Bush, on Judges v. 5. But it 
seems to me that the connexion rather 
demands the former signification, as 
the principal element in the figure ts 
fire—and the office of fire is not to 
cause to tremble, but to burn or melt, 
The effect here described as illustrative 
of the presence of God was that pro- 
duced by intense burning heat. Zhe 
fire causeth the waters to boil, Such 
an effect was anticipated at the pre- 
sence of JEHovAH. The idea is still 
that of an intense heat—that should 
cause all obstacles to be consumed be- 
fore the presence of the Lorp, To 
illustrate this, or to convey his idea, the 
prophet speaks of that which is known 
to be most intense, that which causes 
water to boil, and the prayer is, that 
JEHOVAH would descend in the manner 
of such intense and glowing fire in 
order that all the foes of the people 
might be destroyed, and all the ob- 
stacles to the restoration of his people 
removed. The exact point of the com- 
parison, as I conceive, is the mntensily 
of the heat as emblematic of the majesty 
of Jenovau, and of the certain de. 
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3. When thou didst terrible © the world men have not heard, nor 
things which we looked not for, perceived by the ear, neither-hath 
thou camest down, the mountains the eye ! seen, O God, beside 


¢ flowed down at thy presence. 
4, For © since the beginning of 


c Ps. 65. 5. d Hab. 3. 3, 6. 
e! Cor, 2. 9. 


thee, what he hath prepared for 
him that waiteth for him. 
‘or, seen a God beside thee, which decth so for 


27m. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


8, When thou didst wonderful things which we did not expect, 
Thou didst descend, the mountains melted down at thy presence! 
4. For from the beginning men have not heard, nor given ear to, 
Nor hath eye seen, a God besides thee, 
Who doeth such things for those who trust in him. 


struction of his foes. Zo make thy 
name known, &c. By the exhibition of 
thy majesty and glory. 

3. When thou didst terrible things. 
Iu delivering the people from Egypt, 
and in conducting them to the pro- 
mised land. Which we looked not 
for. Which we had never before wit- 
nessed, and which we had no right to 
expect. f Zhou camest down. As on 
Mount Sinai. § The mountains flowed 
down. See Notes above. Noyes ren- 
ders this, in accordance with Gesenius, 
“the mountains trembled at thy pre- 
sence.” So the LXX and the Syriac. 
The Vulgate renders it, ‘the moun- 
tains flowed down”—montes defluxe- 
runt. The reference is, to the manifes- 
tations of smoke and fire when JEHOVAH 
descended on Mount Sinai. See Ex. 
xix. 18. 

4, For since the beginning of the 
world, &c. This verse is quoted, though 
not literally, by the Apostle Paul, as 
illustrating the effects of the gospel in 
cos happiness and salvation. See 

ote on 1 Cor, ii. 9. The meaning 
here is, that nowhere else among men 
had there been such blessings imparted 
and such happiness enjoyed, so many 
proofs of love and protection, as among 
those who were the people of God and 
who feared him. 4 Men have not heard. 
In no nation in all past time have 
deeds been heard of such as thou hast 
performed, © Nor perceived by the 
ear. Paul (1 Cor. ii, 9) renders this, 


“neither have entered into the heart. 


of man,” “which,” says Lowth, “is a 
phrase purely Hebrew, and which should 
seem to belong to the prophet.” ‘The 
phrase, “nor perceived by the ear,” 
he says, is repeated without force or 
propriety, and he seems to suppose that 
this place has been either wilfully cor- 
rupted by the Jews, or that Paul made 
his quotation from some Apocryphal 
book—either the ascension of Esaiah, 
or the Apocalypse of Elias, in both of 
which the passage is found as quoted 
by Paul. The phrase is wholly omitted 
by the LXX, and the Arabic, but is 
found in the Vulgate and Syriac. There 
is no authority from the Hebrew MSS. 
to omit it. 4] Wezther hath the eye seen. 
The margin here undoubtedly expresses 
the trne sense. So Lowth renders it, 
“nor hath the eye seen a God beside 
thee which doeth such things for those 
that trust in him.” So also Noyes. In 
a Similar manner the LXX translate it, 
“neither have our eyes seen a God 
beside thee—oddé ot d¢0adrpoi rudy 
eldov Oedy wANv cov—and thy works 
which thou hast done for those who 
wait for mercy.” The sense is, no eye 
had ever seen such a God as JEHOVAH; 
one who so richly rewarded those who 
put their trust in him. In the Hebrew, 
the word rendered “O God,” may be 
either in the accusative or vocative 
case, and the sense is, that JeEHovan 
was @ more glorious rewarder and pro- 
tector than any of the gods which had 
ever been worshipped by the nations. 
“ What he hath prepared. Heb., “he 
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5. Thou f meetest him that re- thy ways: behold, thou art wroth; 
joiceth and worketh righteous- for we have sinned: in those is 
ness, those that remember thee in | continuance, ® and we shall be 


A2t3a 10. 35. 


saved. 
g Mal. 3. 6. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


5. Thou art accustomed to befriend with joy, 
And [especially] him that doeth righteousness—~ 
Those who in thine [appointed] ways remember thee . 
But lo! thou art now wroth! 


For we have sinned ! 


Long have we continued in our sins; 


And can we be saved? 


doeth,” or will do—niny:. So the LXX, | 
| are few verses in the Bible that have 


“ what thou wilt do” @ vrotjaeg. The | 
sense given by our translators—‘“ what 

he hath prepared,” has been evidently 

adopted to accommodate the passage to 

the sense given by Paul (1 Cor. ii. 9), 

Q@ yroimasey x. r.. “ What God has 

prepared.” But the idea in the He- 

brew is not what God has prepared or 

laid up in the sense of preserving it 

for the future; but what he had already 

done in the past. No god had done 

what he had; no human being had 

ever witnessed such manifestations from 

any other god. | For him that waiteth 

Jor him. J.owth and Noyes, “ for him 

who trusteth in him.” Paul renders 

this, “for them that love him;” and it is 

evident that he did not intend to quote 

this literally, but meant to give the 

general sense. The idea inthe Hebrew 

is “for him who warts (mr) for 

JEHOVAH,” i. e., who feels his helpless- 

ness and relies on him to interpose and 

save him. Piety is often represented 

as an attitude of waiting on God. Pa. 

xxv. 8, 5, 21; xxvii. 14; xxxvii. 9; 

exxx. 5. The sense of the whole verse | 
is, that God in his past dealings had 

given manifestations of his existence, 

power, and goodness, to those who were 

his friends, which had been furnished 

nowhere else. To those interpositions 
the suppliants appeal as a reason why 
he should again interpose, and why he 
should save them in their heavy cala- 
mities. 





5. Thou meetest him. Perhaps there 
given more perplexity to interpreters 
than this; and after all that has been 
done, the general impression seems to 
be that it is wholly inexplicable, or 
without meaning—as it certainly is in 
our translation. Noyes says o his own 
translation of the last member of the 
verse, “ I am not satisfied with this or 
any other translation of the line which 
I have seen.’ Lowth says, “I am 
fully persuaded that these words, as 
they stand at present in the Hebrew 
text, are utterly unintelligible. There 
is no doubt of the meaning of each 
word separately, but put tozether they 
make no sense at all. I conclude, 
therefore, that the copy has suffered 
by transcribers in this place.” And 
after proposing an important change in 
the text, without any authority, he 
says, “perhaps these may not be the 
very words of the prophet, but, how- 
ever, itis better than to impose upon 
him what makes no sense at all, as 
they generally do who pretend to ren- 
der such corrupted passages.” Arch. 
Secker also proposed an importaat 
change in the Hebrew text; but there 
is no good authority in the MSS., it is 
believed, for any change. Without 
repeating what has been said by ex- 
positors on the text, I shall endeavour 
to state what seems to me to be its pro= 
bable signification. Its general purpose, 
I think, is clear. It is to urge as an 


‘S14 


argument for God's interposition, the 
fact that he was accustomed to regard 
with pleasure those who did well; yet 
to admit that he was now justly angry 
on account of their sins; that they had 
continued so Jong in them that they 
had no hope of being saved but in his 
mercy. It is a frank confession of 
guilt, and is designed to intimate that 
they cast themselves only on his mercy. 
An examination of the words and 
phrases which occur, will prepare us 
to present at a single view the probable 
meaning, The word rendered, “ thou 
mectest,” mY, means, properly, to 
strike upon, to impinge; then to fall 
upon in a hostile manner, to urge in 
any way, as with petitions and prayers; 
and then to strike a peace or league 
with any one. Sce the word explained 
in the Note on ch, xlvii. 3. Here it 
means, as I suppose, to meet for pur- 
poses of peace, friendship, protection ; 
that is, it was a characteristic of God 
that he met such persons as are de- 
scribed, for purposes of kindness and 
favor. The design is to state that this 
was his general habit, or this was what 
he delighted in. It was a characteristic 
of the nature of God that he was ac- 
customed to do it; and it expresses the 
belief of the petitioners, that whatever 
they were suffering, still they had no 
doubt that it was the characteristic of 
God to meet and bless the righteous. 
© That rejoiceth. This translation evi- 
dently does not express the sense of 
the Hebrew, unless it be understood as 
meaning that God meets with favor 
those who rejoice in doing righteous- 
ness. So Gesenius trauslates it, “thou 
makest peace with him who rejoices to 
do justice; i.e, with the just and up- 
right man thon art in league, thou de- 
lightest in him.” So Noyes renders it, 
* thou art the friend of those who joy- 
fully do righteousness.” Lowth, “thou 
meetest with joy those who work righ- 
teousness.” Jerome, “thou meetest 
him who rejoices and does right.” The 


phrase wirny, seems to me to mean 
“ with joy,” and to denote the general 
habit of God. It was a characteristic 
of hin to meet the just “ with joy "ie, 
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joyfully. And worketh righteousness, 
Heb., “and him that doeth righteous- 
ness;” i.e, “thou art accustomed to 
meet the jast with joy, and him that 
does right.” It was a pleasure for God 
to do it, and to impart to them his 
favors, Y Those that remember thee in 
thy ways. On the word “ remember,” 
used in this connexion, see Note on ch. 
Ixii. 6. The idea is, that such persons 
remembered God in the modes which 
he had appointed; that is, by prayer, 
sacrifices, and praise. With such per- 
sons he delighted to meet, and such he 
was ever ready to succour. §[ Behold, 
thou art wroeth. This is language of 
deep feeling on the part of the sup- 
plants. Notwithstanding the mercy of 
God, and his readiness to meet and 
bless the just, they could not be igno- 
rant of the fact that he was now angry 
with them. ‘They were suffering under 
the tokens of his displeasure; but they 
were not now disposed to blame him. 
They felt the utmost assurance that he 
was just, whatever they might have 
endured, It is to be borne in mind 
that this is language supposed to be 
used by the exiles in Babylon near the 
close of the captivity ; and the evidences 
that God was angry were to be seen 
in their heavy sorrows there, in their 
desolate land, and in the ruins of their 
prostrate city and temple. See on vs. 
10, 11. Jn those is continuance. 
Lowth has correctly remarked that this 
conveys no idca. To what does the 
word * those” refer? No antecedent is 
mentioned; and expositors have been 
greatly perplexed with the passage. 
Lowth, in accordance with his too 
usual custom, seems to suppose that the 
text is corruried, but is not satisfied 
with say proposed mode of amending 
it We renders it, “ because of our 
deeds; for we have been rebellious ;”— 
changing entirely the text—though fol- 
lowing substantially the sense of the 
Septuagint. Noyes renders it, “ long 
doth the punishment endure, until we 
be delivered;’ but expresses, as has 
been already remarked, dissatisfaction 
even with this translation, and with all 
others which he has seen. Jerome 
renders it, in ipsis fuimus semper—we 
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6. But we are dll as an unclean 

_dning, and all our " righteousnesses 

are as filthy rags; and we all do 
% Phil, 3. 9. 
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fade as a leaf; and our iniquities, 
like the wind, b2nve taken us 
away. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


6. And we are all of us like an unclean thing; 
And all our deeds of righteousness are like filthy rags. 
And we all are withered away like a leaf; 
And our sins, like the wind, have swept us away. 





“have alwuys been in them, i. e., in our 
sins. The LXX, dtarotro txravnOnpev. 
“ Because of this we wandered, and 
became all of us as unclean, and all our 
righteousness as a filthy rag.” It seems 
to me that the phrase ona, “in them, 
or in those,” refers to sins understood; 
_and that the word niiy, rendered “con- 
tinuance,” is equivalent to a long former 
penod; meauing that their sins had 
been of long continuance, or, as we 
would express it, “ we have been always 
sinners.” It is the langu:ge of humble 
confession, denoting that this had been 
the characterisiic of the nation, and 
that this was the reason why God was 


angry at them. ‘The word obiy (from 


nty, to hide or conceal) means, properly, 
that which is occult or hidden, and is 
applied to a long duration of time, as 
that whose early period was hidden or 
unknown; hence it denotes that which 
‘is everlasting or eterna]. Here it means 
a very remote antiquity. J And we 
shall be saved. Lowth renders this—or 
rather substitutes a phrase for it—thus, 
“for we have been rebellious” —amend- 
ing it wholly by conjecture. But it 
seems to me that Castellio has given 
an intelligible and obvious interpreta- 
tion by regarding it as a question: 
“‘Tamdiu peccavimus, et servabimur ?” 
™ Long time have we sinned, and shall 
we be saved?” That is, we have 
sinned so long; our offences have been 
so aggravated, how can we hope to be 
saved? Is salvation possible for such 
sinners? It indicates a deep consci- 
ousness of guilt; and 1s language such 
as is used by all who feel their deep 
depravity before God. Nothing is more 


common in eonviction for sin, or when 
suffering under great calamities as a 
consequence of sin, than to ask the 
qu: stion whether it is possible for such 
sinners to be saved ?—I have thus given 
—perhaps at tedious length—my view 
of this verse which has so much pere 
plexed commentators. And though the 
view must be submitted with great diffi- 
dence after such a man as Lowth has 
declared it to be without sense as the 
Hebrew text now stands, and though 
no important doctrine of religion is in- 
volved by the exposition, yet some 
service is rendered if a plausible and 
probable interpretation 1s given to a 
much disputed text of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and if we are saved from the 
necessity of supposing @ corruption in 
the Hebrew text. 

6. But we are all as an unclean thing. 
We are all polluted and defiled. The 
word here used (#0) means, properly, 
that which is polluted and defiled (a.) in 
a Levitical sense; that is, which was 
regarded as polluted and abominable py 
the law of Moses (Lev. v.2; Deut. xiv. 
19), and may refer to animals, men, or 
things; (b.) in a moral sense, Job xiv. 4. 
The sense is, that they regarded them- 
selves as wholly polluted and depraved. 
@ And all our righteousnesses. The 
plural form is used to denote the deeds 
which they had performed—meaning 
that pollution extended to every edi- 
vidual thing of the numerous acts which 
they had done. The sense is, that all 
their prayers, sacrifices, alins, praises, 
were mingled with pollution, and were 
worthy only of deep detcstation and 
abhorrence, J As jilihy rags. ‘“ Like 
a garment of stated times,” ow— 
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7. And ! there is none that 
ealleth upon thy name, that stir- 
reth up himself to take hold of | 


t Hos. 7. 7. | 
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thee: for thou hast hid * thy face 
from us, and hast consumed ! us, 


because ? of our iniquities. 


k Hos. 5. 15. § melted. 
2 by the hand. Job. 4. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
7. And there is none that calleth upon thy name; 


None rouseth himself to 


make himself strong in thee: 


Yor thou hast hidden thy face from us, 
And thou hast melted us away by means of our sins. 





from the root my, (Obsol.) to number, 
to reckon, to determine; scil. time. No 
language could convey deeper ablior- 
rence of their deeds of righteousness 
than this reference—as it is undoubdt- 
edly—-to the vestis menstruis poiuta. 
‘Non est ambigendum,” says Vitringa, 
“ quin vestis ovr notet linteum aut 
pannum immundumex immunditie legali, 
eundemque faecum aspectu: erjusmodi 
fuerit imprimis vestis, pannus, aut linteum 
femine menstruo profluvio laborantis; 
verisimile est, id potissimum hac phrasi 
designari. Sic eecepit eam Alexan- 
drinus, vertens, we pdcog améxabnpivac 
—ui pannus sedentis; proprie: ut pan- 
nus mulieris languida et desidentis ex 
menstruo wa@nparti.” Lev. xv. 33, 
Comp. xx. 18. See Lam. i. 17. And 
we all do fude as a leaf. We are all 
withered away like the leaf of autumn. 
Our beauty is gone; our strength is fled. 
Comp. Note on ch. xl. 6, 7; i. 80. 
What a beautiful description this is of 
the state of man! Strength, vigor, 
comeliness, and beauty, thus fade away, 
and like the “sear and yellow leaf” of 
autumn, fall to the earth. The carth 
is thus strewed with that which was 
once comely like the leaves of spring; 
now fallen and decaying like the faded 
verdure of the forest. And our ini- 
quities like the wind, &c. As a tempest 
sweeps away the leaves of the forest, 
80 have we been swept away by our 
sins, 

7. And there is none that calleth upon 
thy name. The nation is corrupt and 
degenerate. None worship God in sin- 
cerity. That stirreth up himself. .The 


word here used (nivma) refers to the 


effort which is requisite to rouse one- 
self when oppressed by a spirit of heavy 
slumber; and the idea here is, that the 
nation was sunk in spiritual torpor; that 
the same effurt was needful to excite it, 
which was requisite to rouse one who 
had sunk down to deep sleep. How 
aptly this describes the state of a sin- 
ful world! Tow much disposed is that 
world to give itself to spiritual slumber! 
Hew indisposed to rouse itself to call 
upon God! No man rises to God with- 
ont effort; and unless men make an 
effort for this they fall into the stupidity 
of sin just as certainly as a drowsy man 
sinks back into deep sleep. J Zo tuke 
hold of thee. ‘The Hebrew word— 
pi, hhdzdg—means, properly, to bind 
fast; to gird tight; and then to make 
firm or strong; to strengthen. And the 
idea of strengthening oneself by the 
act is implied in the use of the word 
here. It means, that with the conscious- 
ness of feebleness we should seek 
strength in God. This the people re- 
ferred to by the prophet were indis- 
posed to do. This the world a¢ large 
is indisposed to do. @ For thou hast 
hid thy face, &e. Thou hast withdrawn 
thy favor from us as a people on ace 
count of our sins. This is an acknow- 
ledgment that one effect of his with- 
drawing his favor, and one evidence of it 
was, that no one was disposed to call 
upon his name. All had sunk into the 
deep lethargy of sin. And hast con- 
sumed us. Marg., “melted.” The He- 


brew word x19 means to melt, to flow 


down; and hence in Pilcl, to cause to 
melt or flow down. It is used to de- 
note the fact than an army or host of 
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8. But now, O Lorp, thou art 
our father: we ! are the clay, and 
thou our potter; and we all are 
the work of thy hand. 

9. Be not wroth very sore, O 
Lorp, neither ™ remember ini- 

8 Jer. 18.6. m Ps. 79. 8, &e. 
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quity for ever: behold, see, we 
beseech thee, we are all thy peo- 
ple. 

10. Thy holy cities are a wil- 
derness, Zion is a wilderness, 
Jerusalem a desolation. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


8. But now, O JEHovaAuH, thou art our Father; 
We are the clay, and thou art our Former ; 
And the work of thy hands are we. 
9. Be not angrv, O Jenovan, to the uttermost ; 
And remember not our iniquity for ever. 
Lo! look upon us, we beseech thee, we are all thy people. 
10. Thy holy cities are become a desert ; 
Zion is a desert; Jerusalem a desolation. 


men seem ¢0 met away, or become dis- 
solved by fear and terror. Ex. xv. 15; 
Josh. ii. 9—24; Job xxx. 22, “ Thou 
dissolvest—(‘y230n) my substance ; i.e., 
thou causest me to dissolve before thy 
indignation. This is described as one 
of the effects of the wrath of God that 
his enemies vanish away, or are dis- 
solved before him. | Because of our 
iniquities. Marg., as in Hebrew, “by 
the hand;” i.e, our iniquities have 
been the hand, the agent or instrument 
by which this has been done. 

8. But now, O Lorp, thou art our 
Jather. See Note ch. lxiii. 16. | We 
are the clay. We are at thy disposal. 
The idea seems to be, that their condi- 
tion then had been produced by him as 
clay is moulded by the potter, and that 
they were to be returned and restored 
entirely by him—as they had no more 
power to do it than the clay had to 
shape itself. The sense is, that they 
were wholly in his hand and at his dis- 
posal. Hence they plead for his inter- 
position. See Notes on ch. xxix. 16; 
xlv. 9. J And thou our potter. Thou 
hast power to mould us as the potter 
does the clay. | And we all are the 
work of thy hand. That is, as the vessel 
made by the potter is his work. As 
thy creatures ; as a people; we are under 
thy control. We have been formed by 
thee, and we are dependent on thee to 


make us what thou wilt have us to be. 
This whole verse is an acknowledgment 
of the sovereignty of God. It expresses 
the feeling which all have when under 
eonviction forsin ; and when they are sen- 
sible that they are exposed to the divine 
displeasure as their transgressions, 
Then they ivel that if they are to be 
saved, it must be by the mere sove- 
reignty of God; and then they implore 
his interposition to ‘‘ mould and guide 
them at his will.” It may be added, 
that it is only when sinners have this 
feeling that they hope for relief; and 
then they will feel that if they are lost 
it will be right; if saved, it will be be- 
cause God moulds them as the potter 
does the clay. 


10. Thy holy cities are a wilderness. 
It is to be remembered that this is sup- 
posed to be spoken near the close of 
the exile in Babylon. In accordance 
with the usual custom in this book, 
Isaiah throws himself forward by pro- 
phetic anticipation into that future 
period, and describes the scene as if it 
were passing before his eyes. See In- 
troduction, §7. He uses language such 
as the exiles would use; he puts argu- 
ments into their mouths, which it would 
be proper for them to use; he describes 
the feelings which they would then 
have. The phrase, “thy holy cities,” 
may either mean the cities of the holy 
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11. Our holy and our beautiful | all our pleasant things are laid 
" house, where our fathers praised | waste. 


thee, is burned up with fire: and 
na Lam. 2. 7. 


12, Wilt thou retrain ° thyself 
och. 42, 14. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
11. Our holy and glorious house, 
- In which our fathers praised.thee, 
Ts utterly burned with fire ; 
And all the objects of our desire are a desolation. 
12. For these things, O Jnsovau, wilt thou restrain thyself? 


Wilt thou keep silence ? 


And wilt thou still grievously afflict us? 





land—which belonged to God and were 
“holy,” as they pertained to his people; 
or it may mean. as many critics have 
supposed, the different parts of Jcrusa- 
Jem. <A part of Jerusalem was built on 
Mount Zion, and was called ‘‘ the upper 
city,” in contradistinction from that 
built on Mount Acra, which was called 
“the lower city.” But I think it more 
probable that the prophet refers to the 
citics throughout the land that were 
Jaid waste. j Area wilderness, They 
were uninhabited, and were lying in 
ruins. Zion is a wilderness. Onthe 
name Zion, see Note ch.i.8, The idea 
here is, that Jerusalem was laid waste. 
Its temple was burned; its palaces de- 
stroyed; ifs houses uninhabited. This 
is to be regarded as being uttered at the 
close of the exile, after Jerusalem had 
been lying in ruins for seventy years — 
atime during which any forsaken city 
would be in a condition which might 
not improperly be called a desert, When 
Nebuchadnezzar conquered Jerusalem, 
he burnt the temple, broke down the 
wall, and consumed all the palaces with 
fire. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 19. We have 
only to conceive what must have been 
the state of the city seventy years after 
this, to see the force of the description 
here. 

11. Our holy and our beautiful house. 
The temple. It was called * holy,” 
because it was dedicated to the service 
of God; and “ beautiful,” on aecount of 
its extraordinary magnificence. The 
original word more properly means 
glorious. YF Where our fathers praised 
thee. Few attachments become stronger 
than that which is formed for a place 


of worship where or ancestors have 
long been engaged in the service of 
God. It was now a great aggravation 
of their sufferings, that that beautiful 
place, consecrated by the fact that their 
forefathers had long there offered praise 
to God was lying in ruins. Js burned 
up with fire. See 2 Chron. xxxvi. 19. 
q And all our pleasant things. All that 
is precious to.us; (Heb.) all the objects 
of our desire. The reference is to their 
temple, their homes, tifeir city—to alk 
that was dear to them in their native 
land. It would be difficult to find a 
passage anywhere in the Bihle—or out 
of it—that equals this for tenderness and 
true pathos. ‘They were an exiled 
people; long suffering in a distant land; 
with the reflection that their homes 
were in ruins; their splendid ternplo 
long since fired and lying in desolation ; 
the rank grass growing in their streets; 
and their whole country overrun with 
wild beasts, and with a rank and un- 
subdued vegetation. To that land they 
sighed to return; and here with the 
deepest emotion they plead with God in 
behalf of their desolate country. The 
sentiment here is, that we should go to 
God with deep emotion when his church 
is prostrate, and then is the time when 
we should use the most tender pleadings, 
and when our hearts should be melted 
within us. 

12. Wilt thou refrain thyself, ke, Wilt 
thou refuse to come to our aid? Wilt 
thou decline to visit us, and save us 
from our calamities? Y Wilt thou hold 
thy peace. Wilt thou still keep silence? 
Wilt thou not speak for our rescue, and 
command us to be delivered? Thus 
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for these things, O Lorn? wilt | thou hold thy pence, and afflict us 


closes this chapter of great tenderness 
and beauty. It is a model of affectionate 
and earnest entreaty for the divine in- 
terposition in the day of calamity. 
With sueh tender and affectionate ear- 
nestness may we learn to plead with 
God! ‘Thus may all his people learn 
to approach him as a Father; thus feel 
that they have the inestimable privilege, 
in the times of trial, of making known 
their wants to the High and Holy One. 
Thus when calamity presses on us; 
when 26 individuals or as families we 
are afflicted; or when our country or 
the church is suffering under long trials, 
may we go to God and humbly confess 
our sins, and urge his promises, and 
take hold of his strength, and plead 
with him to interpose. Thus pleading, 
he will hear us; thus presenting our 
cause, he will interpose to save us. 


CHAPTER LXV. 


ANALYSIS. 


It is generally supposed that this 
chapter is closely connected in sense 
with the preceding; and that its object 


is, to defend the proceedings of God in 
regard to the Jews, and especially with ! 
reference to the complaint in the pre-! 


ceding chapter. If so, it is designed to 
state the reasons why he had thus 


afflicted them; and to encourage the ' 


pious among them with the expectation 
of great future prosperity and safety. 
A general view of the chapter may be 
obtained by a glance at the following 
analysis of the subjects introduced in it. 

I. God states in general that he had 
called another people who had not 
sought him, and extended the blessings 
of salvation to those who had_ been 
strangers to his name, ver. 1. This is 
evidently intended to show that many 
of the ancient people of God would be 
rejected, and that the blessings of sal- 
vation would be extended to others. 
See Rom. x. 20. It is the statement of 
a very important general principle. In 
the previous chapter they had pleaded 
(ver. 9) that they were “ all” his people; 


very sore? 


they had urged, evidently because their 


nation had been in covenant with God, 
that he should interpose and save them. 
Here an important principle is intro- 
duced, that they were not to be saved of 
course because they were Jews; and 
that others would be introduced to his 
favor who belonged to nations which 
had not known him, while his ancient 
covenant people would be rejected. The 
Jews were slow to believe this; and 
hence Paul says (Rom. x. 20), that 
Isaiah was “ very bold” in advancing so 
unpopular a sentiment. 

II. God states the true reason why he 
had punished them, vs, 2—7. It was 
on account of their sins. It was not 
because God was changeable, or that he 
was unjust in his dealings with them. 
He had punished them, and he had re- 
solved to reject a large portion of them, 
though they belonged to his ancient 
covenant people, on account of their 
numerovs and deeply aggravated sins. 
He specifies particularly, . 

(a.) That they had been a rebellious 
people, and that he had stretched 
out his hands to them in vain, in- 
viting them to return, ver. 2. 

(6.) That they were a people which 
bad constantly provoked him by 
their idolatries; their abominable 
sacrifices ; and by eating the things 
which he had forbidden, vs. 3, 4. 

(c.) That they were eminently proud 
and self-righteous, saying to others, 
Stand by yourselves, for we are 
holier than you, ver. 5. 

(d.) That for these sins God could 
not dut punish them. His law re- 
quired it ; and his justice demanded 
that he should not pass such offences 
by unnoticed, vs. 6, 7. 

III. Yet he said that the whole nation 
should not be destroyed. He would 
preserve a part. His elect should be 
saved; and from them should be pre- 
served those whe would inberit bis 
mountains—in accordance with the uni- 
form doctrine of the Scriptures that all 
the seed of Abraham should not be cut 
off, but that a remnant should be kept 
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‘CHAPTER LXV. 


1. I * am sought of them that 
a Rom. 9. 24, 30. 


ISAIAH, 
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asked not for me; I am found of 
them that sought me not: I said, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


1. I am successfully sought by those who had not asked for me; 
I am found by those who did not inquire after me: 


eens ee 


to accomplish important purposes in 
reference to the salvation of the world, 
vs. 8, 9, 10. 
IV. Yet the wicked portion of the 
nation should be cut off; and God, by 
the prophet, describes the certain punish- 
ment which awaited them, vs. 11—16. 
(a.) They should be numbered to the 
sword and doomed to slaughter, 
vs. 11, 12. 

(b.) They should be subjected to 
hunger and .want, while his true 
servants should have abundance, 


ver, 13. 
(c.) They should cry in deep sorrow, 


while his servants would rejoice, ; 


ver. 14. 

{d.) Their destruction should be a 
blessing to his people; the result 
of their punishment should be to 
cause his own people to see more 
fully the value of their religion, 
and to prize it more, vs. 15, 16. 

V. Yet there should be future glory 
and prosperity, such as his true people 
had desired, and such as they had sought 
in their prayers; and the chapter con- 
cludes with a glowing description of the 
future glory which should bless his 
church and people, vs. 17—25. 

(a.) God would create new heavens 
and a new earth—far surpassing the 
former in beauty and glory, ver. 17. 

(6.) Jerusalem should be made an 
occasion of rejoicing, ver. 18. 

(c.) Its prosperity is described as a 
state of peace, security, and happi- 
ness, vs. 19—25. 

1. Great age should be attained by 
its inhabitants; the effect of pure 
religion would be to prolate life, 
and Jerusalem should be full of 
venerable and pious old men, 
ver. 20. 

2. They should enjoy the fruit of 
their own labor without annoyance. 
There should be peace, aud the 





protection of equal laws, and they 

should not be subjected to robbers 

or oppressive taxation, vs. 21, 22, 

23. 

. Their prayers should be speedily 
answered—even while they were 

speaking, ver. 24. 

There should be great changes on 
earth adopted to produce peace, 
The true religion would produce a 
change on the passions of men as 
if the nature of wild and ferocious 
animals were changed, and the 
wolf and the lamb should feed to- 
gether, and the lion should eat 
straw like the ox. There would 
be universal security and peace 
throughout the whole world where 
the true religion would be spread, 
ver, 25. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that 
this refers to the times of the Messiah. 
Particular proof of this will be far- 
nished in the exposition of the chapter. 
It is to be regarded, indeed, as well as 
the previous chapters, as primarily 
addressed to the exiles in Babylon, but 
the mind of the prophet is thrown for- 
ward. He looks at future events. He 


‘sees a large part of the nation per- 


manently rejected. He sees the Gen- 
tiles called to partake of the privileges 
of the true religion. He sees still a 
remnant of the ancient Jewish people 
preserved in all their sufferings, and 
sees future glory rise upon them under 
the Messiah, when a new heavens and 
a new earth should be created. It is 
adapted, therefore, not only to comfort 
the ancient afflicted people of God, but 
it contains most important and cheering 
truth in regard to the final prevalence 
of the true religion, and the state of 
the world when the gospel shall every- 
where prevail. 


1, Lam sought of them that asked net 


B.C. 690.] 


Behold me, behold me, unto a 
nation that was not called by my 
name. 

2. 1 > have spread out my hands 


all the day unto a rebellious peo- 
5 Rom. 10. 21. 
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ple, which walketh in a way that 
was not good, after their own 
thoughts; 
3. A people that provoketh ° 
me to anger continually to my 
c Deut. 32. 21. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


I said, Here am I, here am I, 


Unto a people who had not invoked my name. 

2. I have spread out my hands all the day to a rebellious people, 
Who walk in an evil way after their own devices. 

3. A people who provoke me to my face continually ; 


eminent 


forme. That is, by the Gentiles. So 
Paul applies it in Rom. x. 20. Lowth 
translates the word which is rendered, 
“1 am sought,” by “I am made 
known ;” Noyes, “Ihave heard.” ‘The 
LXX render it, ’Eugarae tyern@nv. 1 
became manifest. Jerome, “they sought 
me who had not before inquired for 
me.” The Chaldee, “I am sought in 
my word by those who had not asked 
before my face.” ‘The Hebrew word, 
unq, means, properly, to frequent a 
place ; to search, or seek ; and in Niphal 
—the form here used—to be sought 
unto; to grant access to any one; hence 
to hear and answer prayer. Ezek. xiv. 
3; xx. 3,31. Here there is not only 
the idea that he was sought, but that 
they obtained access to him; he listened 
to their supplications. The phrase, 
“that asked not for me,” means that 
they had not been accustomed to wor- 
ship the true God. The idea here is, 
not that they did not ask for favor at 
the time when they obtained it, but that 
those had obtained mercy who had not 
been accustomed to callupon him. { 1 
am found of them. Paul has rendered 
this (Rom. x. 20), gugavac éyevouny, 
“‘T was made manifest.’”’ ‘The idea is, 
that they obtained his favor. J J said, 
Behold me, behold me. I offered them 
my favor, and invited them to partake 
of salvation. Paul has omitted this in 
his quotation.  Untoa nation. This 
does not refer to any particular nation, 
but it refers to people who had never 
been admitted to favor with God. 
VOL. II. 


3 
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G That was not called by my name. 
See Note, ch. Ixiii. 19. 

2. I have spread out my hands. To 
spread out the hands is an action denot- 
ing invitation or entreaty. Prov. i. 24. 
The sense is, that God had invited the 
Jews constantly to partake of his favors, 
but they had been rebellious and had 
rejected his offers. (| <All the day. 
Coutinually. Ihave not ceased to do 
it. The Chaldee renders this, “I sent 
my prophets all the day to a rebellious 
people.” G Unto a rebellious people. 
See Note, ch. i. 2. Paul renders this, 
“unto a disobedient and gainsaying 
people,” — mpoc Aady ameBovrvra cai 
avrirtyovra—but the sense is substan- 
tially preserved. ({ Which walketh, &c. 
In what way they did this, the prophet 
specifies in the following verse. This 
is the general reason why he had re- 
jected them, and why he had resolved 
to make the offer of salvation to the 
Gentiles. This at first was a reason for 
the calamities which God had brought 
upon the nation in the sufferings of the 
exile; but it also contains a gencral 
principle of which that was only one 
specimen. They had been rebellious, 
and God had brought this calamity 
upon them. It would be also true in 
future times that God would reject 
them and offer salvation to the heathen 
world, and would be found by those 
who had never sought for him or called 
on his name 

8. A people. This verse contains a 
specification of the reasons why God 
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face; that sacrificeth 4 in gardens, 
and burneth incense upon ! altars 
of brick; 
4, Which remain among the 
@ Lev. 17. 5. ¥ bricks. 


ISATAT. 
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graves, and lodge in the monu- 
ments, which eat swine’s flesh, 
and ? broth of abominable things 
is in their vessels; 

2 or, pieces: 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
Who sacrifice in garitens, 


Who burn incense upon 


bricks ; 


4. Who dwell in sepulchres, 
And who lodge in secret recesses ; 
Who eat the flesh of swine, 
And in whose vessels is the broth of abominable things. 


had rejected them and brought the cala- 
mities upon them. { That provoketh 
me to anger. That is, by their sins. 
They give constant occasion for my | 
indignation. J Continually. ron. It 
is unceasing. It is not once merely, 
but their conduct as a people is con- 
stantly such as to excite my displeasure. 
“ Zo my face. There is no conceal- . 
ment; no attempt at concealment. Their | 
abominations are public; their sacri- 
fices are public. It is always regarded 
as an additional affront when an offence | 
is committed in the very presence of an- ° 
other, and when there is not even the | 
apology that it was supposed he did not 
see the offender. It is a great aggra- | 
vation of the guilt of the sinner that 
his offence is committed in the very 
presence and under the very eye of 
God. J That sacrificeth in gardens. 
That is, who sacrifice to idols. See 
Note, ch. i. 29. J And burneth incense. 
On the meaning of the word incense, 
see Note, ch. i. 13. Upon altars of 
brick, Marg., “ bricks.” The Hebrew , 
is simply “upon bricks.” The com- 
mand of God was that the altars which | 
should be constructed for sacrifice 
should be made of unhewn stone. Ex. 
xx. 24,25. But the heathen had altars 
of a different description, and the Jews 
had sacrificed on those altars. Some 
have supposed that this means that 
they sacrificed on the roofs of their 
houses, which were always flat and 
pers with brick, or tile, or plaster. 
hat altars were constructed sometimes 
on the roofs of their houses we know 


4 


from 2 Kings xxiii. 12, where Josiah 
is said to have beaten down the “ altars 
that were on the top of the upper 
chamber of Ahaz, which the king of 
Judah had made.” But it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that such sacrifices are 
referred to here. They had disobeyed 
the command of God, which required 
that the altars should be made only of 
unhewn stone. They had built other 


| altars; and had joined with the heathen 


in offering sacrifices thereon. The 
reason why God forbade that the altar 
should be of anything but unhewn 
stone is not certain.y known, and is not 
necessary to be understood in order to 
explain this passage. It may have been 
(1) in order effectually to separate his 
people from all others—as well in the 
construction of the altar as in anything 
and everything else; (2) because vari- 
ous inscriptions and carvings were 
usually made on altars, and as this 
tended to superstition, God commanded 
that the chisel should not be used at all 
in the construction of the altars where 


| his people should worship. 


4, Which remain among the graves. 
That is, evidently for purposes of ne- 
cromancy and divination. They do 
it to appear to hold converse with the 
dead, and to receive communications 
from them. The idea in necromancy 
was, that departed spirits must be ac- 
quainted with future events, or at least 
with the secret things of the invisible 
world where they dwelt, and that cer- 
tain persons by various arts could be- 
come intimate with them, or “familiar ™ 
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with them, and obtain their secrets, and 
be able to communicate important truths 
to the living. It seems to have been 
supposed that this acquaintance might 
be increased by lodging in the tombs 
and among the monuments; that they 
might thus be near to the dead, and 
have more intimate communion with 
them. Or at least, if they themselves 
did not believe this, it would imprcss 
the minds of the multitude with the 
belief that they had conversation with 
the dead. Comp. Notes on ch. viii. 
19, 20. It is to be recollected that 
graves and tombs among the ancients, 
and espccially in oriental countries, 
were commouly excavations from the 
sides of hills, or frequently were large 
caves. Such places would furnish spa- 
cious lodgings for those who chose to 
reside there, and were in fact often 
resorted to by those who had no homes, 
and by robbers. See Matt. vill. 28; 
Mark v. 3. And lodge in the monu- 
ments, Evidently for some purpose of 
superstition and idolatry. There is, 
however, some considerable variety in 
the exposition of the word here ren- 
dered “monuments,” as well as in re- 
gard to the whole passage. The word 
rendered “lodge,” ax», yalinu, means, 
properly, to pass the night; and refers 
not to a permanent dwelling in any 
place, but to remaining over night; and 
the probability is, that they went to the 
places referred to, to sleep—in order to 
their obtaining, as they supposed, com- 
munications in their dreams by sleep- 
ing near the idols, or if they lodged in 
the graves, by communication with 
departed spirits. The word rendered 


“monuments” —Dras3, is derived from 
1g2, to watch, to guard, to keep; then 
to keep from view, to hide, and means, 
properly, secret places ; hidden recesses ; 
dark and obscure retreats. It may be 
applied either to the adyta or secret 
places of heathen temples where their 
oracles were consulted, and many of 
their rites were performed; or it may 
be applied to sepulchral caverns, the 
dark and hidden places where the dead 
were buried. The LXX render it, 
“they sleep in tombs and in caves (év 
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Toi¢ orndaioc) for the purpose of 
dreaming” — did évim7ma—in allusion 
to the custom of sleeping in the temples, 
or near the oracles of their gods, for 
the purpose of obtaining from them 
communications by dreams. This was 
a common custom for the priests and 
the devotees of the idols. This custom 
is not unfrequently alluded to by the 
ancient writers. An instance of this 
kind occurs in Virgil: 
- huc dona sacerdos 

Cim tulit, et casarum ovium sub nocte silenti 

Pellibus incubuit stratis, somnosque petivit : 

Multa modis simulacra videt volitantia mirig, 

Et varias audit voces, fruiturque Deorum 


Colloquio, atque imis Acheronta affatur 
Avernis.” ZEN, vii. 86—91. 


** Here in distress the Italian nations come, 
Anxious to clear their doubts and learn their 
doom ; 
First on the fleeces of the slaughtered sheep ; 
By night the sacred priest dissolves in sleep ; 
When in a train before his slumbering eye, 
Their airy forms and wondrous visions fly : 
He calls the powers who guard the infernal 


floods, 

And talks inspired familiar with the gods.” 
PITT. 

In the temples of Serapis and /Mscu- 
lapius, it was common for the sick and 
infirm who came there to be cured, to 
lie in the temples and sleep there with 
the belief that the proper remedy would 
be communicated by dreams. The fol- 
lowing places may also be referred to 
as illustrating this custom. Pausan. 
Phoc. 31; Cic. Divin. i. 43; Strabo, 
vi. 3,§ 9; S. H. Meibom. de incubatione 
in funis Deorum olim facta. Helmst. 
1659, 4. Lowth and Noyes render it, 
“in caverns.” The Chaldee renders 
it, ““who dwelt in houses which are 
built of the dust of sepulchres, and 
abide with the dead bodies of dead 
men.” There can be no doubt that 
the prophet here alludes to some such 
custom of sleeping in the tombs for 
the alleged purpose of conversing with 
the dead, or in temples for the pur- 
pose of communion with the idols by 
dreams, or with the expectation that 
they would receive responses by dreams, 
No one familiar with the accounts of 
the tombs and sepulchres in Eastern 
countries will doubt that they atforded 
spacious accommodations for sleeping 
places for purposes of superstition. 

x 
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Comp. vol. i. p. 455. Which eat 
swine’s flesh. ‘This was expressly for- 
bidden by the Jewish law (Lev. xi. 7), 
and is held in abomination by the Jews 
now. Yet the flesh of the swine was 
freely eaten by the heathen, and when 
the Jews conformed to their customs 
in other respects, they doubtless forgot 
also the ceremonial law commanding 
a distinction to be made in meats. An- 


ISATAH. 
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of marriage contracts in Etruria, the 
new wife and the new husband first 
sacrificed a hog. The primitive Latins, 
and also the Greeks in Italy, seem to 
have done the same thing.” Spencer 
(de Leg. Hebra. Lib. i. cap. vii. p. 137, 
Ed. ‘Tubing. 1732), supposes that this 
was done often in caves and dark re- 


| evsses, and that the prophet refers to 


this custom here. If this view be cor- 


tiochus Epipkanes compelled the Jews : rect, then the offence consisted not 


to eat swine's flesh as a token of their 
submission and of their renouncing 
their religion. 
Eleazar, who chose to die as a martyr 
rather than give such a proof that he 
had renounced his religion, and who pre- 
ferred death rather than to dissemble, 
is recorded in 2 Macc. vi. 19—31. See 
also the affecting case of the mother 
and her seven sons, who all died in a 
similar manner, in 2 Mace, vii. Yet it 
seems that in the time of Isaiah they 
had no such devotedness to their na- 
tional religion. They freely partook 
of the food that was forbidden; eon- 
formed to the nations around them; 
and thus gave public demonstration that 
they disregarded the commands of JE- 
HOVAH. It is also to be observed that 
swipe were often sacrificed by the 
heathen, and were eaten in their feasts 
in honor cf idols. The crime here re- 
ferred to, therefore, was not merely 
that of partaking of the flesh, but it 
was that of joining with the heathen in 
idolatrous sacrifices. Thus Ovid says: 
* Prima Ceres avidee gavisa cst sanguine porce, 
Ulta suas merita cede nocentis opes.” 

Fastor. Lib. i. 349, 

So Horace: 


*¢ — immolet sequis, 
Hic porcum Laribus—.” 
Serm. Lib. Hl. 164. 


Thus Varro (Lib. 2, de Re Rustic. c. 4, 
p. 162), says, “the swine is called in 
Greek tc (formerly @¢), and was so 
called from the word which signifies to 
sacrifice (@vsy), for the swine seems 
first to have been used in Sacrifices. 
Of this custom we have vestiges in the 
fact that the first sacrifices to Ceres are 
of the swine; and that in the beginning 
of pcace, when a trcuty is made, a hog 
is sacrificed ; and that in the beginning 


The affecting case of 


| 
| 
| 


merely in eating swine’s flesh, but in 
cating it in connexion with sacrifices, 
or joining with the heathen in their 
idolatrous worship. @ And broth of 
abominablethings, &c. Margin, ‘‘ pieces.” 
Lowth says that this was for * lustra- 
tions, magical arts, and other super- 
stitious and abominable practices.” The 
word here rendered “broth,” and in the 


margin “pieces,” jmp, is derived from 
the verb jnb, to break (whence the 


Latin frango, the Goth. érikan, the 
Germ. Brecher: and the English éreak), 
and means that which is broken, ora 
fragment; and hence broth or soup 
from the fragments or crumbs of bread 
over which the broth is poured. ‘The 
LXX render this, “ and all their vessels 
are polluted.” It is not improbable 
that the broth or soup here used was in 
some way employed in arts of incanta- 
tion or necromancy. Comp. Shak- 
“Ler account of the witches in Mac- 
beth: 


lst Witch. Where hast thou been, sister ? 
2nd Witch. Killing swine. 
Act i., Scene 3. 


Ffec. Your vessels and your spells provide, 
Your charms and every thing beside. 
Act iii., Scene 5, 


lst Witch. Round about the caldron go, 
In the poisoned entrails throw, 
Toad that under the cold stone, 
Days and nights hath thirty-one, 
Fillet of a finny snake, 
In the caldron boil and bake, 
Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 
Adder’s fork, and blind worm’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg, and howlet’s wing, 
For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 

Act iv., Scene 2. 


It seems probable that some such ma- 
gical incantations were used in the 
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5. Which say, Stand by thyself, smoke in my! nose, a fire that 
come not near to me; for I am_ burneth all the day. 


holier than thou. ‘These are a 1 or, anger. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


Who say, Stand by thyself: come not near me; 
For I am holier than thou! 
These kindle a smoke in my nostrils! 


A fire burning all the day long! 





time of Isaiah; and that in thcir ves- 
sels they had such abominable things. 
Such things are known to have been 
practised in regions of idolatry (see 
Marco Polo, de egion. Orient. L. iii. ¢. 
24.) ‘“ Where the priests of the idol,” 
says he, “ wish to engage in sacred 
things, they call the consecrated girls, 
and with them in the presence of the 
idols they engage in the dance, and 
sing aloud. ‘These girls bear with them 
vessels ot food, which they place on the 
table before the idols, and they entreat 
the gods to eat of the food, aud par- 
ticularly they pour out broth made 
of ficsh before them that they may ap- 
pease them.” ‘The whole scene here 
described by the prophet is one con- 
nected with idolatry and magical in- 
cantations, and the prophet means to 
rebuke them for having forsaken God 
and fallen into all the abominable and 
stupid arts of idolators. It was not 
merely that they had eaten the flesh of 
swine, or that they had made broth of 
unclean meats—which would have been 
minor though real offences—it was that 
they had fallen into all the abominable 
practices connected with idolatry and 
necromancy. And the best illustration 
of this that can be found, perhaps, is in 
the entire account of the witches in 
Macbeth. 


5. Which say, &c. Whoat the time 
that they engage in these abominations 
are distinguished for spiritual pride. 
The most worthless men are in general 
the most proud; and they who have 
wandered farthest from God have in 
general the most exalted idea of their 
own goodness. It was a characteristic 
of a large part of the Jewish nation, 
and especially in subsequent times of 


the Pharisees, to be self-rightcous and 
proud. A striking illustration of this 
we have in the following description 
of the Hindoo Yogees, by Roberts. 
“Those men are so isolated by their 
superstition and penances, that they 
hold but little intercourse with the rest 
of mankind. They wander about in 
the dark in the place of burning the 
dead, or ‘among the graves;’ there 
they affect to hold converse with evil 
and other spirits; and there they pre- 
tend to receive intimations respecting 
the destinies of others. They will eat 
things which are religiously clean or 
unclean ; they neither wash their bodies, 
nor comb their hair, nor cut their nails, 
nor wear clothes. They are counted 
to be most holy among the people, and 
are looked upon as beings of another 
world.” These are a smoke in my 
nose. Marg., “anger.” The word ren- 
dered nose, FN—means sometimes nose 
(Num. xi. 2u; Job xl. 24), and some- 
times anger—because anger is evinced 
by hard breathing. The LXX render 
this, “this is the smoke of my anger.” 
But the correct idea is, probably, that 
their conduct was offensive to God, as 
smoke is unpleasant or painful in the 
nostrils; or as smoke excites irritation 
when breathed, so their conduct ex- 
cited displeasure. Jtosenmiiller. Or it 
may mean, as Lowth suggests, that 
their conduct kindled a smoke and a 
fire in his nose, as the emblems of his 
wrath. This is probably an allusion to 
their sacrifices here. The smoke of 
their sacrifices constantly ascending was 
unpleasant and provoking to God. J A 
Jire that burneth all the day. The idea 
here probably is, that their conduct 
kindled a fire of indignation that was 
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5. Behold, tt 7s written before 
n.¢; I will not keep silence, but 
will recompense, even recompense 
into their bosom, 

7. Your iniquities, and the ini- 
quities of your fathers together, 
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saith the Lorn, which have burned 
incense upon the mountains, and 
blasphemed me upon the hills: 
therefore will I measure their fore 
mer work into their bosom. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


6. Lo, it stands recorded before me, 

I will not keep silence, but I will requite. 

Yea I will requite it into their bosoms— 
7. Your iniquities, and the iniquities of your fathers together, saith 


JEHOVAH, 


Who have burnt incense upon the mountains, 
And upon the hills have dishonoured me. 
And I will pour the full measure of their former deeds into their bosom. 


continually breathed out upon them. 
A similar figure occurs in Deut. xxxu. 
22, “for a fire is kindledin minc anger” 
—or in my nose—gxra— and shall 
burn unto the lowest hell.” So ia Ps, 
XVill. 8: 

There went up a smoke out of his nostrils, 

And fire out of his mouth devoured, 


Comp. Ezek, xxxviii. 18. 

6. Behold, it is written before me. 
That is, the crimes of which they had 
been guilty, or the sentence which 
would be consequent thereon. The 
allusion is to the custom of having the 
decrees of kings recorded in a volume 
or on a tablet, and kept in their pre- 
sence, so that they might be seen and 
not forgotten. An allusion to this 
custom of opening the books containing 
arecord of this kind on trials, occurs 
in Dan. vii. 10, “ The judgment was 
set, and the books were opened.” So 
also Rev. xx. 12, “ And I saw the 
dead, small and great, stand before 
God; and the books were opeued; and 
anothcr book was opened, which is 
the book of life: and the dead were 
jadged cut of those things which were 
written in the books according to 
their works.” So here. An impartial 
record had been made, and God would 
recompense them according to their 
deeds. 2 will nut hecp silence. No- 


thing shall compel me to desist froia | 


q But will rccompense, 
even recompense. That is, I will cer» 
tainly requite them. ‘The word is re- 
peated in accordance with the usual 
manner in Hebrew, and a frequent 
mode in other mei Soe Se to denote 
emphasis. | Into their bosom. See Ps. 
Ixxix. 12; Jer. xxx. 18; Luke vi. 38. 
The word dosom, here refers to a custom 
among the Orientals, of making the 
bosom or front of their garments large 
and loose, so that articles could be car- 
ried in them, answering the purpose of 
our pockets. Comp. Ex. iv. 6, 73 
Prov. vi. 27. The sense here is, that 
God would adunduntly punish them for 
their sins, 

7. Your tniquities. Their idolatry 
and their forsaking God, and their arts 
of necromancy, &c. And the iniqui- 
ties of your futhers together. ‘The conse« 
quences of your own sins and of your 
ancestors’, of the long defection of the na- 
tion from virtue and pure religion, shall 
come rushing upon you like accumulated 
fluods. This is in accordance with the 
Scripture doctrine everywhere, that the 
consequences of the sin of an ancestor 
pass over and visit their posterity. See 
ix. xx. 5; xxxiv. 7; Job xxi. 19; 
Num. xiv. 18; Luke xi, 50, 51. The 
great principle of the divine governs 
ment which is here referred to, is that 
which is so often exhibited in the 
course of cvents, when the consequences 


just and right. 


declaring a sentence which shall be! of sia pass over trom cae to aucther, 
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8. Thus saith the Lorp, As the ; for my servants’ sakes, that I may 
new wine is found in the cluster, | not destroy them all. 
and one saith, Destroy it not; for| 9. And I will bring forth a 
a blessing ts in it: so will I do| seed out of Jacob, and out of 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
. 8. Thus saith JrHovau; 
As when [a good grape that will produce] new wine is found in 
a cluster, 
And they say, ‘‘ Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it ;” 
Thus _ , I do for the sake of my servants, not to destroy the 
whole. 
9. And I will cause to come from Jacob a posterity, 
And from Judah an inheritor of my mountains ; 





The conduct of a drunkard is followed | ration of the deluge, and I said I would 
by the poverty and disgrace of his | not destroy them, that I might raise up 
children; the act of a traitor or a mur- | a generation from him, so will I do on 
derer overwhelms his family in shame. | account of my servants, that I may not 
See Note on Rom. v. 19. The case | destroy all.’ Jerome renders it granum 
here was, that the nation had been | —a kernel, or berry. 4 Js found in the 
characteristically prone to wander from | cluster. Expositors have differed in the 
God and to fall into idolatry. Crime | interpretation of this passage. The true 
had thus been accumulating, like pent- | image seems to be taken from collecting 
up waters, for ages; and now it swept | grapes when a large part of them were in 
away every barrier. So crime often | some way damaged or spoiled—either by 
accumulates ina nation. Age after age | the quality of the vine, or by a bad seafon, 
rolls on, and it is unpunished until it | or by having been gathered too early, 
breaks over every obstacle, and all that | or being suffered to remain too long in 
is valuable and happy isswept suddenly |a heap. In such a case, the vine- 
away. | Which have burned incense | dresser would be ready to throw them 
upon the mountains. Note, ver.3. 4| And | away. But in the mass he would find 
blasphemed me upon the hills. That is, | a few that were ripe and good. While 
they have dishonored me by worship- | the vine-dresser was throwing away the 
ping idols, and by denying me in that | mass or destroying it, some one would 
public manner. Idols were usually | say that a part was good, and entreat 
worshipped on hills and high places. | him not todestroy it. So with the Jews. 
Will I measure their former work, &c. | The mass was corrupt, and was to be 
will recompense them; I will pour the | cut off. But still a portion should be 
reward of their work or of their doings | left. This is in accordance with the 
into their bosom. doctrine everywhere occurring in Isaiah 
8. Thus saith the Lorp. This verse | and elsewhere in the Scriptures, that 
is designed to keep their minds from | the whole Jewish nation should not be 
utter despair, and to assure them that | cut off, but that a remnant should be 
they should not be utterly destroyed. | preserved. Sve Note, ch. vi. 135 comp. 
See the analysis of the chapter. ( dsj|ch. i. 9; vil. 3; X. 215 x1, 11—16. 
the new wine. The Hebrew word here | j For a blessing, &c. ae which 3s 
used, wivn, ¢tirdsh, means, properly, regarded as a blessing ; that is, wine. 
must, or new wine. See Note, stees Comp. Judges ix. 13. So will I do, 
7. The LXX render it here, 6 pw£, a &e. The whole nation shall not be ue 
grain or berry; meaning, probably, a off, but a remnant shall be kept an 


good grape. The Chaldee renders it, saved, 
“as Noah was found pure in the gene-| 9. And J will bring forth a seed. I 
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Judah an inheritor of my moun- 
tuins: and mine elect © shall in- 
herit it, and my servants shall 
dwell there. 

e Rom. 11.5, 7. 
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10, And Sharon shall be a fold 
of flocks, and the valley of Achor 
a place for the herds to lie down 
in, for my people that have sought 


| ING. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


And my chosen shall inherit the land, 
And my servants shall dwell there. 

10. And Sharon shall be [again] a fold for the flock, 
And the vale of Achor a resting-place for herds, 
For my people who have sought me. 


will give descendants to Jacob, who 
shall share my favor and repossess the 
land. An inheritor of my mountains. 
The mountains of Palestine—Jerusalem 
and the vicinity—called the mountains 
of God hecause he claimed that land as 
his peculiar residence, and the place 
where his holy religion was established. 
[ And mine elect. My chosen people; 
they who have been chosen by me to 
maintain my religion in the world. 


10. And Sharon, Sharon was pro- 
peffy a district south of Mount Carmel, 
along the coast of the Mediterranean, 
and extending from Caesarea to Joppa. 
In the Scriptures this is almost a pro- 
verbial name to denote extraordinary 
Daauty and fertility. See Notes on ch. 
XXX, 9; xxxv. 2. { Shali be a fold of 
Jiocks. At the time contemplated here 
by the prophet—the close of the exile— 
that whole country would have lain 
waste about seventy years. Of course, 
during that long period it would be 
spread over with a wild luxuriance. | 
Once it was celebrated pasture-ground, 
and was exceedingly beautiful as a 
place for flocks and herds. Such a 
place it would be again when the exiles 
should return, and be permitted to oe- 
cupy and cultivate their native land. 
The image is one of returning pros- 
perity, and of future peace and joy. 
The following description of Sharon in 
the spring of 1824, by the Rev. Mr, 
Thompson, an American missionary, 
will give an idea of the natural appear- 
ance of that part of Palestine. The 
view taken was from a higher tower in 
Ramla. “The whole valiey of Sharon, 


from the mountains of Jerusalem to the 
sea, and from the foot of Carmel to the 
hills of Gaza, is spread before you like 
4 painted map, and is extremely beau- 
tiful, especially at evening, when the 
last rays of the setting sun gild the dis- 
tant mountain -tops, the weary hushand- 
man returns from his labor, and the 
bleating flocks come frisking and joyful 
to their fold. At such atime I saw it, 
and lingered long in pensive meditation, 
until the stars looked out from the sky, 
and the cool breezes of evening began 
to shed soft dews on the feverish land. 
What a paradise was here when Solo- 
mon reigned in Jerusalem, and sang of 
the roses of Sharon! And what a hea- 
ven upon earth will be here again, 
when He that is greater than Solomon 
shall sit on the throne of David his 
father; for in his days shall the righteous 
flourish, and abundance of peace so long 
us the moon endureth.” 4 And the valley 
of Achor. This was a valley near to 
Jericho, and was distinguished as the 
place where Achan was put to death 
by stoning. Josh, vil. 24; xv. 7; Hos. 
ii, 15. The word i2y, means, properly, 
causing affliction, and the name was pro- 
bably given to that valley from the 
trouble or affliction which was there 
caused to the Israelites from the sin of 
Achan. The phrase, “the valley of 
Achor,” would probably thence become 
a proverbial expression to denote that 
which caused troubles of any kind. 
And the sense here probably is, that 
that which had been to the naticn a 
source of calamity should become a 
source of blessing—as if a place distin- 
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table for that ! troop, and that 


sake the Lorp, that forget my furnish the drink offering unto 


holy mountain, that prepare a that ? number. 


J or, Gad, Zor, Meni. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


11. But ye who have forsaken JEnovan, 
Who have forgotten my holy mountain 3 
Who prepare a table for Gad, 

And fill a libation for Meni; 


guished for causing trouble should be- 
come as celebrated for producing hap- 
piness. As that valley had been a 
source of great trouble on their first 
entering into the land of Canaan, so 
it would become a place of great exulta- 
tion, peace, and joy, on their return 
_ from their exile. They would on their 

return naturally enter Canaan near to 
that valley; and the place which to 
them had been once the occasion of so 
much distress would be found a quiet 
and peaceful place, where their herds 
might lie down in safety. Comp. Hos. 
il, 15. 

11. But ye are they that forsake the 
Lorpv. Or rather, “ye who forsake 
JEHOVAH, and who forget my holy 
mountain, &c., I will number to the 
sword,” &c. The design of this verse 
is to remind them of their idolatries, 
and to assure them that they should not 
escape unpunished. | Zhat forget my 
holy mountain. Mount Moriah, the 
sacred mountain on which the temple 
was built.  Zhat prepare a tuble. It 
was usual to set food and drink before 
idols—with the vain belief that the gods 
consumed what was thus placed before 
them. See Note on ver. 4. The mean- 
ing here is, that the Jews had united 
with the heathen in thus “preparing 
a table;” that is, placing it before the 
idols referred to, and placing food on it 
for them. fur that troop. Marg., 
Gad. Perhaps there is nowhere a 
more unhappy translation than this. It 
has been made, evidently. because cur 
translators were not aware of the true 
meaning of the word, and did not seem 
to understand that it referred to idol- 
atry. The translation seems to have 








been adopted with some reference to 
the paronomasia necurring in Gen. xlix, 
19; “Gad, a troop shall overcome 
him,” &c. wry, 1, 2, Gad, gedhidh, 
yegudhéani—where the word Gad has 
some resemblance to the word rendered 
troop. The word Gad itselt, however, 
never means ¢roop, and evidently should 
not be so rendered here. A great deal 
has been written on this place, and the 
views of the learned concerning Gad 
and Meni are very various and very 
uncertain. Those who are disposed to 
examine the subject at length, may con- 
sult Rosenmiller, Vitringa, and Gese- 
nius on the passage; and also the fol- 
lowing works—referred to by Gesenius. 
Dav. Millius de Gad et Meni, in Dis- 
sertat. Select. Traj. ad Rhen. 1724, 4, 
No. 4; Lakemaeher Observatt. Philol. 
iv. S18; Huetii Origeniana, T. ii. p. 109, 
seq. Mull supposes that the names 
Gad and Meni are two names for the 
moon—sidus bonum and pnvn, mene. 
He remarks that “on account of the 
power which the moon is supposed to 
exert over sublunary things, it was often 
called the goddess Fortune. It is cer 
tain that the Egyptians by Tiyny, which 
they numbered among the gods who 
were present at the birth of man, un- 
derstood the moon.” Among the Ara- 
bians and Persians the moon is said to 
have been denominated sidus felix et 
Jfaustum, the happy and propitious star. 
See Rosenmilller, tn Joc. Lakemacher 
supposes that two idols are meant— 
Hecate and Mana. Vitringa and Ro- 
senmiller suppose that the sun and 
moon are intended. Grotius supposes 
that the name Gad means the same as 
the goddess Fortune which was wore 
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shipped by the Hebrews, Chaldeans, 
and Arabians; and that Meni means a 
divinity of that name, which Strabo 
says was worshipped in Armenia and 
Phrygia. Other opinions may be seen 
in Vitringa. That two idols are in- 
tended here there can be no doubt. For 
(1) the circumstances mentioned of their 
preparing a table for them, and pouring 
out a drink-offering, is expressive of 
idolatry. (2) The connexion implies 
this, as the reproof in this chapter is to 
a considerable extent for their idolatry. 
(3) The universal opinion of expo- 
sitors, though they have varied in re- 
gard to the idols intended, proves this. 
(4) The ancient expositions and ver- 
sions confirm this. Ahen Ezra, Kimchi, 
and the Rabbins generally, suppose that 
by Gad the planet Jupiter was in- 
tended, which they say was worshipped 
throughout the last as the god of For- 
tune; and this is now the prevalent 
opinion. The word 3, Gad, says Ge- 
senius, means fortune, especially the god 
Fortune which was worshipped in Ba- 
bylon, He supposes that it was the 
same idol which was also called Baal 
or Bel (comp. Note, ch. xlvi. 1), and 
that by this name the planet Jupiter— 
Stella Jovis—was intended, which was 
regarded throughout the East as the 
genius and giver of good fortune, hence 
called by the Arabians bona fortuna 
major—“‘the greater good fortune.” 
The word Menz, on the other hand, 
Gesenius supposes to denote the planet 
Venus, called in the East bona fortuna 
minor—“ the lesser good fortune.” The 
Vulgate renders this, Fortune—to For- 
tune. The LXX, r@ daipoviw—to a 
demon; though in the corresponding 
member JJenz is rendered by ry rixy 
—to fortune, and it is possible that the 
order of the words has been inverted, 
and that they meant to render the word 
Gad by Fortune. The Chaldee ren- 
ders it simply, py}, to idols. It is 
agreed on all hands that some idol is 
here referred to—some idol that was 
extensively worshipped in the East ; 
and the general impression is, that it 
was an idol representing Fortune. But 
whether it was the Sun, or the planet 
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Jupiter, is not easy to determine. That 
it was customary to place a table before 
the idol has been already remarked, 
and is expressly affirmed by Jerome. 
‘In all cities,” says he, “and especially 
in Egypt, and in Alexandria, it was an 
ancient custom of idolatry, that on the 
last day of the year, and of the last 
month, they placed a table filled with 
food of various kinds, and a cup con- 
taining wine and honey mixed together 
—poculum mulso mistum—either as an 
expression of thankfulness for the fer- 
tility of the past year, or invoking fer- 
tility for the coming year.” Thus 
Herodotus also describes the celebrated 
table of the sun in Ethopia. ‘ What 
they call the table of the sun was this: 
—A plain in the vicinity of the city was 
filled to the height of four feet with 
roasted flesh of all kinds of animals, 
which was carried there in the night 
under the inspection of magistrates ; 
during the day, whoever pleased was 
at liberty to go and satisfy bis hunger. 
The natives of the place affirm that the 
earth spontaneously produces all these 
viands; this, however, is what they 
call the table of the sun.” Book iii. 18. 
Q And that furnish the drink offering, 
In all ancient worship, it was cus- 
tomary to pour out a libation, or a 
drink-offering. ‘This was done among 
idolators, to complete the idea of a re- 
past. As they placed food before the 
idols, so they also poured out wine 
before them, with the idea of propitiat~ 
ing them. See Note on ch. lvi. 6, 
q] Unto that number. Marg., Meni. The 
phrase, “to that number,” evidently 
conveys no idea, and it would have been 
much better to have retained the name 
Meni, without any attempt to translate’ 
it. The rendering, “to that number,” 


was adopted because the word 9, 
meni, is derived from np, mdndh, to 
allot, to appoint, to number. Various 
opinions also have been entertained in 
regard to this. Rosenmiller and many 
others suppose that the moon is in- 
tended; and it has been supposed that 
the name Meni was given to that lumi- 
nary because it numbered the months, 
or divided the time. Bynseus has en- 
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12. Therefore § will I number 
you to the sword, and ye shall all 
bow down to the slaughter: be- 
cause when & I called, ye did not 

Jf Zeph, 1, 4—6. g 2 Chron. 36, 15. 
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answer; when I spake, ye did not 
hear; but did evil before mine 
eyes, and did choose ¢hat wherein 
I delighted not. 


: MEW TRANSLATION. 
12. You will I number out to the sword, 
And all of you shall bow down to the slaughter s 
Because I called and ye answered not ; 
I spake, and ye would not hear; 
But ye did that which was evil in my sight, 
And that in which I delighted not ye chose. 


deavored to demonstrate that this was 
the moon, and that this was exten- 
sively worshipped in Eastern nations. 
Vitringa supposes that it was the 
saine deity which was worshipped by 
the Syrians and Philistines by the name 
of Astarte, or Ashtaroth, as it is called 
in the Scripture; or as ovpaving, or the 
queen of heaven; and if the name Gad 
be supposed to represent the sun, the 
name Ment will doubtless represent 
the moon. The goddess Ashtaroth, or 
Astarte, was a goddess of the Sidonians, 
and was much worshipped in Syria 
and Phenicia. Solomon introduced the 
worship of it into Jerusalem. 1 Kings 
xl. 33. Three hundred priests were 
constantly employed in its service at 
Hierapolis in Syria, It was called the 
‘queen of heaven ;” and is usually men- 
tioned in connexion with Baal. Gese- 
Dius supposes that the planet Venus is 
intended, regarded as the source of 
good fortune, and worshipped exten- 
Sively in connexion with the planet 
Jupiter, especially in the regions of 
Babylonia. It seems to be agreed that 
the word refers to the worship of either 
the moon or the planet Venus regarded 
as the goddess of good fortune. It is 
not very material which is intended; 
nor is it casy to determine. The works 
referred to above may be consulted for 
amore full examination of the subject 
than is cousistent with the design of 
these Notes. The leading idea of the 
prophet is, that they were deeply sunken 
and debased in thus forsaking JrEno- 
VAH, and endeavoring to propitiate the 
favor of idol gods. 





12. Therefore will I number you to 
the sword. ‘There is undoubtedly an 
allusion here to the idol AZent men- 
tioned in ver. 11, and a play upon the 
name in accordance with a custom quite 
common in the Sacred Scriptures. The 
word ‘19, manithi, “I will number,” 
is derived from ny, mandh, the same 


word from which 9, ment, is derived. 
The idea is, since they worshipped a 
god whose name denoted number—per- 
haps one who was supposed to number or 
appoint the fates of men—God would 
number them. He would determine 
their destiny. It would not be done 
by any idol that was supposed to pre- 
side over the destiny of men; not by 
blind fate, or by any one of the heavenly 
bodies, but it would be by an intel- 
ligent and holy God. And this num- 
bering or determining their lots would 
not be in accordance with their expece 
tations, imparting to them a happy 
fortune, but would be devoting them to 
the sword, that is, to destruction. The 
allusion is, probably, to the calamities 
which God brought on them by the 
invasion of the Chaldeans. And ye 
shall all bow down to the slaughter. 
They shall be cut off in war. This 
is evidently strong, and probably hyper- 
bolic language, meaning that a large 
portion of the nation should be cut off 
by the sword. The allusion here ig, 
I think, to the slaughter of the Jewish 
people in the invasion of the Chaldeans, 
The evil of idolatry prevailed in the 
time of Isaiah under the reign of Ma~ 
naseeh, and in the time of Zedekiah i 
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13. Therefore thus saith the 
Lorp Gop, Behold, my servants 
shall eat, but ye shall be hungry: 
behold, my servants shall drink, 
but ye shall be thirsty: behold, 
my servants shall rejoice, but ye 
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shall be ashamed: 

14, Behold, my servants shall 
sing for joy of heart, but ye ® shall 
cry for sorrow of heart, and shall 
how] for ! vexation of spirit. 

h Matt. 8. 12. 1 breaking. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


13. Therefore, thus saith the Lord JEHovAH; 
Lo, my servants shall eat, but ye shall be hungry ; 
My servants shall drink, but ye shall be thirsty : 
Lo, my servants shall rejoice, but ye shall be ashamed ; 
14, Lo, my servants shall sing aloud for gladness of heart, 
But ye shall cry aloud for grief of heart, 
And shall shriek in the anguish of a broken spiit. 


had increased so much, even in Jeru- 
salem, that it was said, *‘all the chief 
priests, and the people, transgressed 
very much after all the abominations ot 
the heathen; and polluted the house or 
the Lord which he had hallowed in 
Jerusalem.” “And they mocked the 
messengers of God, and despised his 
words, and misused his prophets, until 
the wrath of the Lord arose against 
his people, till there was no remedy. 
Therefore, he brought upon them the 
king of the Chaldeans, who slew their 
young men with the sword in the 
house of their sanctuary, and had no 
compassion upon young man or maiden, 
old man or him that stooped for age; 
he gave them all into their hand.” 
2 Chron, xxxvi, 14, 16,17. Itis pos- 
sible also that this is intended to ex- 
press a more general truth, and to inti- 
mate that when his people forsake him 
he will punish them; but the primary 
reference, it is probable, was to the 
slaughter caused by the Babylonians 
when they destroyed Jerusalem. | Be- 
cause when I called. When I called 
you by the prophets to repentance and 
to my service. See Prov. i, 24, seq. 
G Ye did not answer. You did not 
regard it or attend toit. You showed 
the same spirit of disregard and con- 
tempt which a child does who suffers 
& parent to call him, and who pays no 
attention to it. One of the chief ag- 


gravations of human guilt is, that the 
sinver pays no attention to the calls of 
God. He pretends not to hear; or he 
hears to disregard it. No more de- 
cided contempt can be shown to the 
Almighty; no deeper proof of the stu- 
pidity and guilt of men can be furs 
nished. J But did evil before mine eyes. 
See Note on ver. 3. 


13. Therefore thus saith the Lorp 
God. ‘The design of this verse is, to 
show what would be the difference be- 
tween those who kept and those who 
forsook his commandments. ‘The one 
would be objects of his favor, and 
should have abundance; the other would 
be objects of his displeasure, and should 
be subjected to the evils of poverty, 
grief, and want. 4 My servants shall 
eat. Shall have abundance. They shall 
be objects of my favor. | Butye Ye 
who revolt from me, and who worship 
idols. | Shall be hungry. Shall be 
subjected to the evils of want. The 
idea is, that the one should partake of 
his favor; the other should be punished. 


14, Shall sing for joy of heart. They 
who serve me shall have abundant oc- 
casion of rejoicing. | But ye—shall 
howl. You shall shriek under the an- 
guish and distress that shall come upon 
you. { For veration of spirit. Margin, 
as in the Hebrew, “breaking.” That 
is, your spirit shall be broken and 
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15. And ye shall leave your 
name for a curse ! unto my chosen: 
for the Lord Gop shall slay thee, 
and call his servants by another 
name: 

16. That he who bDlesseth * 
himself in the earth shall bless 

¢ Zcch. 8. 13. k Jer, 4. 2. 
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himself in the God of truth; and 
he that sweareth! in the earth 
shall swear by the God of truth; 
because the former troubls are 
forgotten, and because they are 
hid from mine eyes, 


? Deut. 6.13. Ps. 63. 11, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
15. And ye shall leave your name for an execration to my chosen, 
And the Lord Junovaun shall put you to death, 
And to his servants another name shall be given, 


16. 


Whoso blesseth himself in the land, 


Shall bless himself by the true God; 
And he who swears in the land, 


Shall swear by the true God ; 


Because the former troubles are forgotten, 
And because they are hid from mine eyes. 


crushed under the weight of the cala- 
mities that shall come upon you. 

15. And ye shall leave your name for a 
curse unlo- my chosen. To my people; 
to those whom I have selected to be 
my friends. The word here rendered 
“curse,” myw, means, properly, an 
oath, or a swearing ; and then an impre- 
cation or a curse. See Num. v. 21; 
Dan. ix. 11. The sense here scems to 
be, that their punishment would be so 
great, that it would become the subject of 
imprecation when others wished to bind 
themselves in the most solemn manner 
by an oath. The pious who wished to 
confirm a promise or a covenant in the 
most solemn manner, would say, “If we 
do not perform the promise, then letthese 
calamities and woes come upon us. Let 
us experience the same punishment at 
the hand of God which they have done.” 
Comp. Jer. xxix, 22, Or it may mean, 
that their name should be used pro- 
verbially, like that of Sodom, as a signal 
example of wickedness and of the ab- 
horrence of God. And call his ser- 
vants by another name. So disgraceful 
and dishonorable shall be that name, 
that JeEaovau will apply another name 
to his people. Is there not an allusion 
here to the designed change of the name 
by which the people of God are known? 

as it not been by the special provi- 





dence of God that the name itself has 
been changed, and that his true people 
are now known by another appellation ? 
Is there any name on earth now that is 
more the subject of reproach and exe- 
cration than all the appellations by 
which his ancient people were known ? 
The name Jew—what idea does it con- 
vey to all the nations of the earth? It 
is a name connected with the idea of 
reproach; a name regarded as belong- 
ing to a people accursed by God; a 
name more universally detested than 
any other known among men. And 
was it not because this name would ~ 
thus dishonored, reproached, and de- 
spised, that another name was given to 
the true people of God—the name 
CHRIsTIAN—an honored name—denote 
ing true attachment to the Messiah? 


16. That he who blesseth himself in the 
earth. That is, he who shall invoke 
blessings on himself. YJ Shall b'ess 
himself in the God of truth. Or by the 
true God. He shall not seek a blessing 
from a false god; but he shall come be- 
fore the true God and seck a blessing at 
his hand. 4 And he that swearcth, &c. 
Every oath that is taken in the land 
shall be by the true God, There shall 
be no swearing by idols, but the true 
God ‘shall be every where acknowledged. 
{ Because the former troubles are fore 
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17. For, behold, I create new | the former shall not be remem- 
m heavens and a new earth: and | bered, nor come ! into mind. 


m2 Pet. 3.13. Rey. 21.1. 


18. But be ye glad and rejoice 


} upon the heart. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


17. For lo! I create new heavens and a new earth; 
And the former ones shall not be remembered, 
Neither shall they be brought to mind any more. 

18. But be ye glad and exult for ever 


In that which I create; 


gotten. The former punishments and 
calamities shall be passed away. The 
favor of God shall be restored. His 


pure worship shall be re-established, 
and his name shall be celebrated again 
in the land. The image here is one of 
returning prosperity and favor; a state 
when the happiness shall be so great 
that all the former trials shall be re- 
garded as not worthy of recollection. 
17. For, behold. The idea in this 
verse is, that there should be a state of 
glory as great as if a new heaven and 
a new earth were to be made ¥ J 
create new heavens. Calamity and pun- 
ishment in the Bible are often repre- 
sented by the heavens growing dark, 
and being rolled up, as a scroll, or 
passing away. See Notes on ch, xiii. 
10; xxxiv. 4. On the contrary, pros- 
perity, happiness, and the divine favor 
are represented by the clearing up of a 
cloudy sky; by the restoration of the 
serene and pure light of the sun; or, as 
here, by the creation of new heavens. 
Comp. Note on ch. li. 16. The figure 
of great transformations in material 
things is one that is often employed in 
the Scriptures, and especially in Isaiah, 
to denote great spiritual changes. See 
ch. x15 li. 3; xxxv. 1, 2, 7; Ix. 13, 17. 
In the New Testament, the phrase here 
used is employed to denote the future 
state of the righteous, but whether on 
earth, after it shall have been purified by 
fire, or in heaven, has been a subject of 
great difference of opinion. See 2 Pet. 
li. 18; Rev, xxi. 1. The passage be- 
fore us is highly poetical; and we are 
not required to understand it literally. 
There is, so far as the language is con- 
cerned, no more reason for understand- 
ing this literally than there is for so 


understanding the numerous declara- 
tions which affirm that the brute crea- 
tion will undergo a change in their 
very nature on the introduction of the 
gospel (ch. xi.); and all that the lan- 
guage necessarily implies is, that there 
would be changes in the condition of 
the people of God as great as if the 
heavens, overcast with clouds and sub- 
ject to storms, should be re-created so 
as to become always mild and serene, or 
as if the earth, so barren in many 
places, should become universally fertile 
and beautiful. The immediate reference 
here is, doubtless, to the land of Pales- 
tine, and to the important changes 
which would be produced there on the 
return of the exiles; but it cannot be 
doubted that under this imagery there 
was couched a reference to far more 
important changes and blessings in fu- 
ture times under the Messiah—changes 
as great as if a barren and sterile 
world should become universally beau- 
tiful and fertile. For the former shall 
not be remembered. That is, that which 
shall be created shall be so superior in 
beauty as entirely to eclipse the former. 
The sense is, that the future condition 
of the people of God should be as far 
superior to what it was in ancient times, 
as would be a newly-created earth and 
heaven superior in beauty to this— 
where the heavens are so often ob- 
scured by clouds, and where the earth 
is so extensively desolate or barren. 

Nor come into mind. Marg., as in the 

ebrew, “upon the heart.” That is, 
it shall not be thought of; it shall be 
wholly forgotten. On this verse, comp. 
Note ch. li. 16. 

18. But be ye glad and rejoice. 
Note on ch, li, 11. | For ever. 


See 
It is 
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n for ever in that which I create: 
for, behold, I create Jerusalem a 
rejoicing, and her people a joy. 
19. And °I will rejoice in Je- 
rusalem, and joy in my people: 
aad the voice of weeping P shall 
be no more heard in her, nor the 
voice of crying. 
ach. 51. If. 
o ch. 62. 5. 


1 Thes. 5. 16. 
p Rev. 7.17. 
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20. There shall be no more 
thence an infant of days, nor an 
old man that hath not filled his 
days: for the child shall die an 
hundred years old; but the © sin- 
ner being an hundred y2ars old 
shall be accursed. 


q Ec. 8. 12, 13. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


For lo! I create Jerusalem a subject of joy, 


And her people of gladness. 


19. And I will exult in Jerusalem, 


And joy in my people ; 


And there shall no more be heard therein 
‘The voice of weeping, and the voice of distress. 


20. 


No more shall there be an infant child, 


Nor an old man that has not filled the measure of his days : 
For he that is an hundred years old shall die a youth— 
Though the sinner that dies an hundred years old shall still be 


accursed. 


not to be momentary happiness—like a 
bright morning that is soon overcast 
with clouds. It is to be perpetual— 
everlasting. The joy of God's people 
is to endure for ever; and they shall 
have ceaseless cause of praise and 
thanksgiving. {J create Jerusalem a 
rejoicing. A source of rejoicing; or a 
place of rejoicing. J And her people a 
joy. That is, in themselves joyfal, a 
source of joy to all others. ‘The idea 
is, that the church would be a place of 
the highest happiness; and that they 
who were redecmed should have occa- 
sion of perpetual joy. Religion is not 
gloom; and they who are redeemed are 
not redeemed to be sad. The Saviour 
did not come to minister gloom, nor is 
the true effect of religion to make his 
people melancholy. Religion produces 
seriousness ; but seriousness is not in- 
consistent with permanent happiness. 
Religion produces deep thought and 
soberness of deportment and conversa- 
tion; but this assuredly is not inconsis- 
tent with a heart at ease, or with a good 
conscience, or with permanent joy. Re- 
ligion fills the mind with the hope of 


ETERNAL LIFE; and the highest happi- 
ness which the soul can know must be 
in connexion with the prospect of un- 
changing blessedness beyond the grave. 

19. And I will rejoice in Jerusalem. 
See Note on ch. Ixil. 5. And the voice 
of weeping shall no more be heard, &c. 
See Notes on ch. xxv. 7, 8. 

20. There shall be no more thence. The 
LXX, the Syriac, and the Vulgate read 
this, “there shall not be there.” So 
Lowth and Noyes render it. The 
change requires the omission of a single 
letter in the present Hebrew text, and 
the sense seems to demand it. The de- 
sign of the prophet here is to describe 
the times of happiness and prosperity 
which would succeed the calamities 
under which the nation had been suffer- 
ing. This he does by a great variety 
of images, all denoting substantially the 
same thing. In ver. 17, the change is 
represented to be as great as if a new 
heaven and- a new earth should be 
created; in this verse, the image is, that 
the inhabitants would reach a great age, 
and that the comparatively happy times 
of the patriarchs would be restored; in 
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ver. 21, the image is taken from the 
perfect security in their plans of labor, 
and in the fact that they would enjoy 
the fruit of their toil; in ver. 25, the 
image employed is that taken from the 
change in the nature of the animal 
creation. All these are poetic images 
designed as illustrations of the general 
truth, and, like other poetic images, they 
are not to be taken literally. An zn- 
fant of days, A child; a sucking child. 
So the Hebrew word, ‘ny, denotes. The 
LXX render it, “nor shall there be 
there any more an untimely birth,’”— 
dweoc—“ and an old man who has not 
filled up his time.” The idea is not 
that there should be no infant in those 
future times—which would be an idea 
so absurd that a prophet would not use 
it even in poetic fiction—but that there 
shall not be an infant who shall not fill 
up his days, or who shall be short: lived. 
All shall live long, and all shall be 
blessed with health and continual vigor 
and youth.  Noran old man that hath 
not filled hisdays. 'They shall enjoy the 
blessings of great longevity, and that 
not a longevity that shall be broken and 
feeble, but which shall be vigorous and 
happy. In further illustration of this 
sentiment, we may remark, (1) That 
there is no reason to suppose that it will 
be flerally fulfilied even in the millen- 
nium. Ifitis to beregarded as literally 
to be fulfilled, then for the same reason 
we are to suppose that in that time the 
nature of the lion will be literally 
changed, and that he will eat straw like 
the ox, and that the nature of the wolf 
and the lamb will be so far changed, 
that they shall lie down together, ver. 
25. But there is no reason to suppose 
this; nor is there any good reason to 
suppose that literally no infant or child 
will die in those times, or that no old 
man will be infirm, or that all will live 
to the same great age. (2) The pro- 
mise of long life is regarded in the 
Bible as a blessing, and is an image 
every where of prosperity and happiness. 
Thus the Patriarchs were regarded as 
having been highly favored men be- 
cause God lengthened out their days; 
and throughout the Scriptures it is re- 
presented as a blessing, and a proof of 
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the favor of God, that a man is per- 
mitted to live long and to see a nume- 
rous posterity. See Gen. xlv. 10; Ps. 
cxxviil. 6; Prov. xvii. 6; Ps. xxi. 4; 
Xxili. 6; (Heb.) xci. 16; Prov. iii. 2—16,. 
(8) No one can doubt that the preva- 
Jence of true religion, and the influence 
of the gospel everywhere, would greatly 
lengthen out the life of man. Let any 
one reflect on the great number now cut 
off in childhood in heathen lands by 
their parents—all of whom would have 
been spared had their parents been 
Christians; on the numbers of children 
who are destroyed in early life by the 
effects of the intemperance and other 
vices of their parents—most of whom 
would have survived if their parents 
had been virtuous; on the numbers of 
young men mow cut down by vice and 
raging passion—who would have con- 
tinued to live if they had been under 
the influence of the gospel; on the im- 
mense hosts cut off, and most of them 
in middle life, by war—who would have 
lived to a good old age if the gospel had 
prevailed and put a period to wars; on 
the millions who are annually cut down 
by intemperance and lust and other 
raging passions, by murder and piracy, 
or who are punished by death for crime; 
on the millions cut down by pestilential 
disease sent by offended Heaven on 
guilty nations; and let him reflect that 
these sources of death will be dried up 
by the prevalence of pure virtue and 
religion, and he will see that a great 
change may yet take place literally in 
the life of man. The extension of the 
gospel everywhere—of its pure princi- 
ples of temperance in eating and drink- 
ing, in restraining the passions, in pro- 
ducing calmness of mind, and in arrest- 
ing war, would at once greatly lengthen 
out the life of man—and the image here 
employed by the prophet is more than 
mere poetry ; it is one that is founded in 
reality, and is designed to convey most 
important truth, (4) A similar image 
is used by the classic writers to denote 
a golden age, or an age of great prose 
perity and happiness. Thus the Sibyl, 
in the Sibylline Oracles, Lib. vii, speak- 
ing of the future age, says Ernoe oe 
TE YEVOC, WE Tapog FY Cor—a race shall 
be restored as it was in the ancient times. 
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21. And they shall build 
houses, and inhabit them; and 
they shall plant vineyards, and eat 
the fruit of them. 


r Amos 9. 14. 
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22. They shall not build, and * 
another inhabit; they shall not 
plant, and another eat: for as the 
days of a tree‘ are the days of 


s Lev. 26. 16. Deut. 28. 30. 
t Ps. 92. 12. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


21. And they shall build houses, and inhabit them ; 

And they shall plant vineyards, and eat of the fruit thereof. 
22. They shall not build, and another inhabit; 

They shall not plant, and another eat ; 


So Hesiod, describing the silver age, 
introduces a boy as having reached the 
age of an hundred years, and yet but a 
child: 
"AAN’ éxatov prev mate 8rea mapa pntépe Kedvi, 
"Etpéper’ draddAwy péya vymios w Eve olkw. 
q| For the child shall die an hundred years 
old. That is, he that is an hundred years 
old when he dies shall still be a child 
ora youth. This is nearly the same 
sentiment which is expressed by Hesiod 
as quoted above. The prophet has evi- 
dently in his eye the longevity of the 
patriarchs, when an individual at an 
hundred years of age was comparatively 
young—the proportion between that and 
the usual period of life then being about 
the same as that between the age of ten 
and the usual period of life now. We are 
not, I apprehend, to suppose that this is 
to be taken literally, but it is figurative 
language designed to describe the compa- 
ratively happy state referred to by the 
rophet, as if human life should be 
engthened out to the age of the ratri- 
archs, and as if he who is now regarded 
as an old man should then be regarded 
as in the vigor of his days. At the 
same time it is true that the influence of 
temperance, and industry, and soberness 
of life; of virtue and of religion, such as 
would exist if the rules of the gospel were 
obeyed, would carry forward the vigor 
of youth far into advancing years, and 
mitigate most of the evils now incident 
to the decline of life. The few imper- 
fect experiments which have been made 
of the effect of entire temperance and of 
elevated virtue; of subduing the passions 
by the influence of the gospel, and of 
prudent means for prolonging health 
VOL. III. 


and life, such as the gospel will prompt 
a man to use who has any just view of 
the value of life, show what may yet be 
done in happier times, It is an obvious 
reflection here, that if such effects are 
to be anticipated from the prevalence 
of true religion and of temperance, then 
he is the best friend of man who endea- 
vors most sedulously to bring others 
under the influence of the gospel, and 
to extend the principles of temperance 
and virtue. The gospel of Christ would 
do more to prolong human life than all 
other causes combined ; and when that 
prevails, everywhere putting a period 
as it must to infanticide, and war, and 
intemperance, and murder, and piracy, 
and suicide, and duelling, and raging 
and consuming passions, then it is im- 
possible for the most vivid imagination 
to conceive the effect which shall be 
produced on the health and long life, 
as well as on the happiness of man- 
kind. But the sinner being an hun- 
dred yeurs old shall be accursed. The 
sense of this appears to be, “ not all who 
reach to a great age shall he judged to 
be the friends and favorites of God. 
Though a sinner shall reach that ad- 
vanced period of life, yet he shall be 
cursed of God, and shall be cut down in 
his sins. He shall be held to be a sinner 
and shall die, and shall be regarded as 
accursed.” Other interpretations of 
this expression may be seen in Pool 
and in Vitringa. ‘The above seems to 
me tn be the true exposition. 

21. And they shall build houses, &c. 
See Note on ch. Ixii. 8, 9. 

22. They shall not build, and another 
inhabit, Every man shall enjoy the 

YS 
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my people, and mine elect shall 
1long enjoy the work of their 
hands. 

23. They shall not labour in 


° make them continue long, or, wear out. 
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vain, nor bring forth for trouble: 
for " they are the seed of the 
blessed of the Lorp, and their off- 
spring with them. 

wch. 61.9. Rom. 9. 7,8. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


For as the days of a tree shall be the days of my people, 
Yea, my chosen shail for a long time consume the productions of 


their hands. 


23. They shall not labour in vain, 
Nor shall they bring forth children for a sudden death ; 
For they are a race blessed by JEHOVAH, 
They and their offspring with them. 


avails of his labor. For as the days 
of a tree are the days of my people. 
That is, in that future time such shall 
be the length of the lives of the people. 
See ver. 21. The ILXX render this, 
“the days of the tree of life.” The 
Syriac, “as the days of trees.” The 
Chaldee as the LXX. The idea is, 
that the lives of his people should be 
greatly prolonged. See Note on ver. 
20. A tree is among the most long- 
lived of material objects. The oak, 
the terebinth, the cypress, the cedar, 
the banyan, attain to a great age. Many 
trees also live to a much longer period 
than a thousand years. The Boabab 
tree of Senegal (Adansonia digitata) is 
supposed to attain the age of several 
thousand years. Adanson inferred that 
one which he measured, and found to be 
thirty feet in diameter, had attained 
the age of 5150 years. Having made 
an incision to a certain depth, he first 
counted three handred rings of annual 
growth, and observed what thickness 
the tree had gained in that period. The 
average rate of growth of younger 
trees, of the same species, was then 
ascertained, and the calculation made 
according to a supposed mean rate ot 
increase. De Candolle considers it not 
improbable that the celebrated ‘T'axo- 
dium, of Chapultepec, in Mexico, which 
is 117 feet in circumference, may be 
still more aged. On the longevity of 
trees, see Bibliot. Univ. May 1831, 
alee in Lyell’s Geology, vol. ii. 261. 

idea here is, simply, that his people 


would attain to an age like that of the 
trees of the forest; that is, that the 
state of things under the Messiah should 
be as if human life were greatly pro- 
longed. See Notes on ver. 20. J And 
mine elect shall long enjoy the work of their 
hands. Marg., make them continue 
long, or wear out. The word here 
used, 353°, from i133, means, properly, to 
fall, to fall away, to fail; to wear ont, 
to wax old. Deut. viii, 4; xxix. 4; 
Isa 1.9; li. 6; hence in PIEL, to con- 
sume. The idea here is, that they 
would live to consume; i.e., to enjoy 
the productions of their own labor. 
Their property should not be wrested 
from them by injurious taxation, or by 
plunder; but they should be permitted 
long to possess it until they should wear 
zt out, or until it should be consumed. 
Vulg. “the works of their hands—in- 
veterabunt—shall be of long continu- 
ance, or shall be kept a long time.” The 
LXX, “for the works of their labors 
—riv wovwy—shall become old or of 
long continuance,” raXawoovgr, Sce 
Notes on ch. Ixii. 8, 9. 


23. They shall not labour in vain. 
That is, either because their land shall 
be unfruitful, or because others shall 
plunder them. Nor bring forth for 
trouble. Lowth renders this, “neither 
shall they generate a short-lived race.” 
Noyes, “nor bring forth children for 
an early death.” The LXX render it, 
ove rexvorotnoovoty ticxaragay—“ nor 
shall they bring forth children for a 
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24. And it shall come to pass, 
that before they call, I willanswer; 
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and * while they are yet speak- 
ing, I will hear. 
2 Ps. 32.5. Dan. 9. 20, 21. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


24, And it shall be that before they call I will answer; 
And while they are yet speaking I will hear. 





curse.” ‘The Chaldee, “ nor shall they 
nourish them for death.” There can 
be no doubt that the idea expressed in 
these versions is correct ; that this refers 
to their posterity, and that the sense is, 
that they should not be the parents of 
children who should be subject to an 
early death or to a curse. The word 
here rendered “bring forth,” 17>», from 


7>:, is a word that uniformly means to 
bear, to bring forth as a mother, or to 
beget as a father. And the promise 
here is that which would be so grateful 
to parental feelings, that their posterity 
should be long-lived and respected. 
The word here rendered “trouble,” 
m3, means, properly, terror, and then 
the effect of terror, or that which causes 
terror—sudden destruction. It is de- 
rived from ‘x13, to trouble, to shake, to 
be in trepidation, to flee, and then to 
punish suddenly; and the connexion 
here seems to require the sense that 
their children should not be devoted to 
sudden destruction. Jn no way should 
they cause terror or alarm to their 
parents. They should be to them a 
source of comfort; not of perpetual 
anxiety. | For they are the seed of the 
blessed of the Lorp. See Note on ch. 
lix. 21. 


24, Before they call, I will answer. 
That is, their desires shall be antici- 
ated. God will see their wants; and 
e will impart to them the blessings 
which they need. He will not wait to 
be applied to for the blessing. How 
many such blessings do all his people 
receive at the hand of God! How 
ready is he to anticipate our wants! 
How watchful is he of our necessities ; 
and how rich his benevolence in pro- 
viding for us! Even the most faithful 
and prayerful of his people receive 


numerous favors and comforts at his 
hand for which they have not directly 
asked him. The prayer for the supply 
of our daily food, “Give us this day 
our daily bread,” God had anticipated, 
and had prepared the means of answer- 
ing it long before in the abundant har- 
vest. Had he waited until the prayer 
was offered, it could not have been 
answered without a miracle. Ever 
watchful, he anticipates our necessities, 
and in his providence and grace lays 
the foundation for granting the favor 
long before we ask him. {[ And while 
they are yet speaking, I will hear. So 
it was with Daniel, Dan. ix. 20, 213 
comp. Ps. xxxii. 5. So it was with the 
early disciples when they were as- 
sembled in an upper room in Jerusalem, 
and when the Spirit of God descended 
with great power on the day of Pente- 
cost. Acts ii. 1,2. So when Paul and 
Silas in the prison at Philippi, “ prayed 
and sang praises to God,” he heard 
them, and came for their rescue and 
release. Acts xvi. 25, 26. So it has 
often been—and especially in revivals 
of religion. When his people have 
been deeply impressed with a sense of 
the languishing state of religion; when 
they have gone unitedly before God and 
implored a blessing; when they have 
wrestled and prayed; God has heard 
their prayers, and even while the 

were speaking has filled their souls wi 

peace and began a work of grace. 
Hundreds of such instances have oce 
curred—alike demonstrating the faith- 
fulness of God to his promises, and 
fitted to encourage his people and to 
excite them to prayer. It is one of the 
precious promises pertaining to the 
blessings of the reign of the Messiah 
that the answer of prayer shall be 
IMMEDIATE—and for this his people 
should Jook, and this jail should expect 
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25. The Y wolf and the lamb 


shall feed together, and the lion | meat. 


shall eat straw like the bullock: 
ych. 11. 6—9. 
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and dust” shall be the serpent’s 
They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain, 
saith the Lorp. 

z Gen. 3. 14. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


25. The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, 
And the lion shall eat straw like the ox ; 
And as for the serpent, the dust shall be his food. 
They shall not hurt, neither shall they destroy, 
In all my holy mountain, saith JEHovAH. 





God can as easily answer prayer at 
once as to delay it; and when the pro- 
per state of mind exists, he is as ready 
to answer it now as to defer it to a 
future time. What encouragement have 
we to pray! How faithful, how fervent 
should we he in our supplications! How 
full of guilt are we if one single bless- 
ing is withheld from our world that 
might have been imparted if we had 
prayed as we ought; if one single soul 
shall be lost who might have been 
saved if wE had not been unfaithful in 
prayer! 

25. The wolf and the lamb shall feed 
together. See Notes on ch. xi. 6—9. 
q And the lion shall eat straw. Shall 
eat hay or provender like the ox. The 
food of the lion now is flesh. Changes 
shall take place as great as i/ his nature 
were changed, and he should graze 
with the herds of the field. See a full 
illustration of this sentiment from the 
classic writers in the Notes on ch. xi. 6. 
@ Like the bullock, Or the ox—the 
cattle that herd together—for so the 
word 7723 means. The word may be 


applied to a bullock, an ox, or a cow. 
f And dust shall be the serpent’s meat. 

here is evidently here an allusion to 
the sentence pronounced on the ser- 
pent in Gen. iii. 14. The meaning 
of the declaration as used here is, pro- 
bably, that dust should continue to be 
the food of the serpent. The sentence 
on him should be perpetual. He should 
not be injurious to man—either by 
tempting him again, or by the venom 
of his fangs. The state of security 
should be as great under the Messiah 
as if the most deadly and poisonous 


kinds of reptiles should become wholly 
innoxious, and should not attempt to 
prey upon men. It is to be remem- 
bered that many of the serpent kind, 
included under the general word used 
here (vm), were dangerous to men, 
and indeed a large portion of them are 
deadly in their bite. But in future 
times there should be a state of secu- 
rity as great as if the whole serpent 
tribe were innocuous and should live 
on the dust alone. There can be no 
doubt that the prophet means here to 
describe the passions and evil propen- 
sities of men, which have a strong re- 
semblance to the ferocity of the wolf, 
or the lion, and the deadly poison of the 
serpent, and to say that those passions 
would be subdued, and that peace and 
concord would prevail on the earth. 
See Note on ch. xi. 8. FY They shall 
not hurt nor destroy, &c. See this ex- 
plained in the Note on ch. xi. 9. All 
this looks to the times of the Messiah; 
all this is partially realized wherever 
the gospel prevails; all shall be more 
fully realized when the gospel shall 
exert its full power and shall spread 
around the world. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 
ANALYSIS, 


It is generally supposed that this 
chapter is a continuation of the subject 
of the foregoing. Lowth. The general 
design is to reprove the hypocritical, 
proud, and sinful portion of the nation; 
and to comfort the pious with the as- 
surance of the favor of God, the acces: 
sion of the Gentile world, and the de- 
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struction of the foes of the people of 
God. The Jews valued themselves 
much upon the pomp of their temple 
worship and the splendor of their ritual; 
they supposed that that was to be per- 
petual; and they assumed great merit 
to themselves for the regular services of 
their religion. Before the captivity in 
Babylon they were prone to fall into 
idolatry; afterwards they were kept 
from idolatry, and to the present time 
they have not been guilty of it—so 
effectual was that heavy judgment in 
correcting this national propensity. 
But after their captivity their national 
proneness to sin assumed another form. 
That love of form and strict ceremony; 
that dependence on mere rites and the 
external duties of religion; that heart- 
less and pompous system of worship 
commenced which ultimately termi- 
nated in Pharisaic pride, and which was 
scarcely less an object of abhorrence 
to God than gross idolatry. To those 
times, and to that state of things, the 
prophet probably looked forward; and 
his object in this chapter was to re- 
prove that reliance on the mere forms 
of external worship, and the pride in 
their temple and its service which he 
saw would succeed the return from the 
exile in Babylon, 

It is generally agreed that the refer- 
ence here is to the state of things which 
would follow the return from Babylon. 
Lowth supposes that it refers to the 
time when Herod would be rebuilding 
the temple in the most magnificent 
manner, and when, notwithstanding the 
heavy judgment of God was hanging 
over their heads, the nation was cven 
hollow and formal in its worship, and 
proud and self-confident as if it was the 
favorite of God. Vitringa supposes that 
it refers to the time of the introduction 
of the new economy, or the beginning 
of the times of the Messiah. 

That it refers to times succeeding 
the captivity at Babylon, and is de- 
signed to be at once a prophetic de- 
scription and a reproof of the sins which 
should prevail after their return, is 
apparent from the whole structure of 
the chapter, and particularly from the 
following considerations, (1.) There 
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is no one description, as in the former 
chapters, of the land as desolate, or the 
city of Jerusalem and the temple in 
ruins. See ch. Ixiv. 10, 11. (2.) ‘There 
is no charge aguinst them for being 
idolatrous, as there had been in the pre- 
vious chapters, See especially ch. Ixv. 
8,4, 11, ‘The sin that is specified here 
is of a wholly different kind. (3.) It 
is evidently addressed to them when 
they were either rebuilding the temple, 
or when they greatly prided them- 
selves on its service. See ver. 1. (4.) It 
is addressed to them when they were 
engaged in offering sacrifice with great 
formality, and with great reliance on 
the mere external services of religion; 
when sacrifize kad degenerated iato 
mere form, and when the spirit with 
which it was done was as abominable 
in the sight of God as the most odious 
of all crimes, God says expressly that 
the service which they thus rendered 
was as hateful to him as murder or 
idolatry, ver. 4. From these consi- 
derations, it seems to me that the chap- 
ter is designea to refer to a state of 
things that would succeed the return 
from the exile at Babylon, and be a 
general description of the spirit with 
which they would then engage in the 
worship of God. They would indeed 
rebuild the temple according to the 
promise—but they would manifest a 
spirit in regard to the temple which re- 
quired the severe reproof of JEHOVAH. 
‘They would again offer sacrifice in 
the place where their fathers had done 
it; but though they would be effectually 
cured of their idolatrous tendencies, yet 
they would evince a spirit that was 
as hateful to God as the worst form of 
idolatry, or the most heinous crimes. 
A large portion, therefore, of the nation 
would still be the object of the divine 
abhorrence, and would be subjected to 
punishment; but the truly pious woald 
be preserved, and their number should 
be increased by the accession of the 
Gentile world. 

As an additional consideration to 
show the correctness of this view of the 
time to which the chapter refers, we 
may remark, that a large part of the 
prophecies of Isaiah are employed in 
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predicting the certain return from the 
exile, and the re-establishment of re- 
ligion in their own land, and the cer- 
tain rebuilding of the temple, and the 
resumption of the worship of God there. 
It was natural, therefore, that the spirit 
of inspiration should glance at the cha- 
racter of the nation subsequent to the 
return, and that the prophet should 
give in the conclusion of his book, a 
summary graphic description of what 
would occur in future times. This I 
take to be the design of the closing 
chapter of the prophecies of Isaiah. He 
states in general the character of the 
Jewish people after the return from 
the exile ; condemns the sins with which 
they would then be chargeable; com- 
forts the portion of the nation that 
would be disposed in sincerity to serve 
God; predicts the rapid and glorious 
increase of the church; declares that 
the enemies of God should be cut off; 
proclaims that they who should escape 
would yet return to God; aflirms that 
all the world would yet come at stated 
seasons to worship before God; and 
closes the whole book by saying that 
the people of God would go forth and 
see all their enemies slain, This general 
view may be more distinctly seen by the 
following analysis of the chapter. 

I. JEHOVAH says that the heaven was 
his throne, and the earth his footstool, 
and that no house which they conld 
build for him would adequately express 
his glory ; no external worship would 
suitably declare his majesty. He pre- 
ferred the homage of an humble heart 
‘othe most magnificent external wor- 
ship; the tribute of a sincere offering 
to the most costly outward devot:on, 
vs. 1, 2. 

II. God declares his sense of the evil 
of mere external worship, and threatens 
punishment to the hypocrites who 
should engage in this manner in his 
service, vs. 3,4. In these verses it is 
implied that under ‘the service of the 
temple which should be rebuilt after the 
return from the exile, there would be a 
spirit evinced in their public worship 
that would be as hateful to God as 
would be murder or idolatry, or as 
would be the cutting off a dog’s neck or 
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the sacrifice of swine; that is, that the 
spirit of hypocrisy, self-righteousness, 
and pride, would be supremely odious 
in his sight. They were not, therefore, 
to infer that because they would be re- 
stored from the exile, and would re- 
build the temple, therefore their wor- 
ship would be pure and acceptable to 
God. The fact would be (ver. 3), that 
it would become so utterly abominable 
in his sight, that he would cut them off, 
and bring all their fears upon them; 
that is, he would severely punish them, 
ver, 4. 

III, Yet even then there would be a 
portion of the people that would hear 
the word of the Lord, and for whom 
God would appear, and to whom he 
would send comfort and deliverance. 
God, therefore, promises to his true 
church great extension, and especially 
the accession of the Gentiles, vs. 5—14. 

(a.) A part of the nation would cast 
out and persecute the other, under 
pretence of promoting the glory of 
God and doing his will, ver. 5. 
Yet JEHOVAH would appear for the 
joy of the persecuted portion; the 
persecutors would be confounded. 

(b.) A sound is heard as of great 
agitation in the city ; a voice indi- 
cating great and important revolu- 
tions, ver. 6 This voice is de- 
signed to produce consolation to 
his people ; dismay to his foes, 

(c.) A promise is given of the great 
and sudden enlargement of Zion— 
an increase when conversionsshould 
be as sudden as if a child were 
born without the ordinary delay 
and pain of parturition; as great 
as if a nation were born in a day, 
vs. 7—9. 

(d.) All that loved Zion are called 
on to rejoice with her, for the Gen- 
tile nations should be converted 
and should come like a flowing 
stream, and the church should be 
comforted as when a mother coms 
forteth her child, vs. 10O—14. 

IV. God would punish his foes. He 
would devote idolaters to destruction, 
vs. 15—17, 

V. He would send the message of 
salvation to those who were in distant 
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earth t my footstool: where ts 


1. Thus saith the Lorp, The | the house that ye build unto me? 


ieaven * zs my throne, and the 


a2 Chron, 6.18. Matt. 5.34. Acts 17. 24. 


and where is the place of my 
rest? 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


3, Thus saith Jewovag; 


The heavens are my throne, 

And the earth is my footstool 

Where is this house which ye build for me? 
And where is this place of my rest ? 





parts of the world, vs. 19—21. The 
voice of mercy would be heard, and 
they that dwelt afar off would be in- 
vited to come, and would have as 
honored a place as if they were priests 
and Levites in the service of JEHOVAH. 

VI. At that time, the worship of God 
would everywhere be regularly and 
publicly celebrated. From one new 
moon to another, and from one Sabbath 
to another, all flesh would come and 
worship before God, ver. 23. 

VII. The friends of God would be 
ermitted to see the final and intermin- 
able ruin of all the transgressors against 
the Most High, ver. 24. Their destruc- 
tion would be complete; their worm 
would not die, and their fire would nov 
be quenched. The church would thus 
be saved, and all its enemies be de- 
stroyed, and the whole scene of the 
work of redemption would be wound 
up in the complete and eternal salvation 
of all the true people of God, and in the 
complete and eternal ruin of all his 
foes. With this solemn truth—a truth 
relating to the final retribution of man- 
kind, the prophecies of Isaiah appro- 
priately close. Where more properly 
could be the winding up of the series of 
visions in this wonderful book than in 
a view of the complete destruction of 
the enemies of God; how more sub- 
limely than by representing the whole 
redeemed church as going forth to- 
gether to look upon their destruction, as 
victors go forth to look upon a mighty 
army of foes slain and unburied on the 
battle-field ? 

1. The heaven is my throne. See 
Note,-ch. lvii, 15. Here he is repre- 


sented as having his seat or throne there. 
He speaks as a king. Heaven is the 
place where he holds his court, whence 
he dispenses his commands, and from 
whence he eurveys all his works. 
Comp. 2 Chron. vi. 18; Matt. v. 84. 
The idea here is, that as God dwelt in 
the vast and distant heavens, no house 
that could be built on earth could be 
his dwelling-place, or be magnificent 
enough to be his abode. | Zhe earth 
is my footstool. A footstool is that 
which is placed under the feet when we 
sit. The idea here is, that God was £0 
glorious that even the earth itself could 
be regarded only as his footstool. It is 
probable that the Saviour had this pas 
sage in his eye in his declaration in the 
Sermon on the Mount, “ Swear not at 
all: neither by heaven; for it is God’s 
throne: nor by the earth; for it is his 
footstool.” Matt. v. 34, 35. 9 Where 
is the house that ye build unto me? What 
house can you build that will be an ap- 
propriate dwelling for him who fills 
heaven and earth? How can a Being 
who fills immensity occupy a house 
made by human hands? The same 
idea, substantially, was expressed by 
Solomon when he dedicated the temple. 
“But will God indeed dwell on the 
earth? Behold, the heaven, and heaven 
of heavens cannot contain thee; how 
much less this house that I have 
builded!” And substantially the same 
thought is found in the address of Paul 
at Athens. ‘ God, that made the world, 
and all things therein, seeing that he is 
Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not 
in temples made with hands.” Acts 
xvii, 24. GJ And where is the place of 
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2. For all those things hath 
mine hand made, and all those 
things have been, saith the Lorn: 
but to this man will I look, even 
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to him that is poor © and of a 
contrite © spirit, and trembleth 4 


at my word. 


b Matt. 5. 3. e ch, 57. 15. 
@ Ezra 9. 4; 10. 3. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
2. For all these things my hand hath made; 
And [by me] do all these things exist, saith JEHovau: 


But to this man will I look, 
To him who is humble and of a contrite spirit, 
And who revereth my word. 





my rest? It has already been intimated | 
(in the analysis) that this refers, pro- 
bably, to the time subsequent to the 
captivity. Lowth supposes that it refers 
to the time of the rebuilding of the 
temple by Herod. So also Vitringa 
nnderstands it, and supposes that it re- 
fers to the pride and self-confidence of 
those who then imagined that they were 
rearing a structure that was worthy of 
being a dwelling-place of JEHOVAH. 
Grotius supposes that it refers to the 
time of the Maccabees, and that it was 
designed to give consolation to the pious 
of those times when they were about to 
witness the profanation of the temple by 
Antiochus, and the cessation of the 
sacrifices for three years and a half. 
*“‘ God therefore shows,” says he, “that 
there was no reason why they should 
be offended in this thing. ‘The most 
acceptable temple to him was a pious 
mind; and from that the value of all 
sacrifices was to be estimated.” Abar- 
banel supposes that it refers to the times 
of redemption. His words are these: 
‘““T greatly wonder at the words of the 
learned interpreting this prophecy, when 
they say that the prophet in this accuses 
the men of his own time on account of 
sacrifices offered with impure hands; 
for lo! all these prophecies which the 
prophet utters in the end of his book 
have respect to future redemption.” 
See Vitringa. That it refers to some 
future time when the temple should be 
rebuilt seems to me to be evident. But 
what precise period it refers to— 
whether to times not far succeeding the 
captivity, or to the times of the Macca- 
bees, or to the time of the rebuilding of 


the temple by Herod, it is difficult to 
find any data by which we can deter- 
mine. From the whole strain of the 
prophecy, and particularly from vs. 3, 
4, 5, it seems probable that it refers to 
the time when the temple which Herod 
had reared was finishing; when the 
nation was full of pride, self-righteous- 
ness, and hypocrisy ; and when all sa- 
crifices were about to be superseded by 
the one great sacrifice which the Mes- 
siah was about to make of himself for 
the sins of the world. At that time, 
God says that the Spirit which would be 
evinced by the nation would be abomi- 
nable in his sight; and to offer sacrifice 
then, and with the spirit which they 
would manif:st, would be as offensive 
as murder, or the sacrifice ofa dog. See 
Note on ver. 3. 

2. For all those things hath mine hand 
made. ‘That is, the heaven and the 
earth, and all that is in them. The 
sense is, “I have founded for myself a 
far more maguificent and appropriate 
temple than you can make; I have 
formed the heavens as my dwelling- 
place, and I need not a dwelling reared 
by the hand of man.” f And ull those 
things have been. That is, have been 
made by me, or for me. The LXX 
render it, “all those things are mine.” 
Jerome renders it, “all those things 
were made ;” implying that God claimed 
to be the Creator of them all, and that, 
therefore, they all belonged to him. 
q But to this man will I look. ‘That is, 
‘‘T prefer a humble heart and a contrite 
spirit to the most magnificent earthly 
temple.” See Note, ch. lvii. 15. § That 
is poor, Or rather humble, The word 
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3. He that killeth an ox is as if 
he slew a man; he that sacrificeth 
a} lamb, as ¢f he cut off a dog’s 
neck; he that offereth an oblation, 
as if he offered swine’s blood; he 
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that ? burneth incense, as if he 
blessed an idol. Yea, they have 
chosen their own ways, and their 
soul delighteth in their abomina- 


tions. 
2 maketh a memorial of, Lev. 2. 2. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


3. He that kills an ox for sacrifice is as 1f he slew a man; 
Ile that sacrificeth a lamb as if he beheaded a dog [for sacrifice ;] 
He that brings an offering as if it were swine’s blood ; 
He that burneth incense as 7f he adored an idol. 
Yea, they themselves have chosen their own ways, 
And in their abominations their soul delights. 


rendered poor (*3y), denotes not one who 
has not property, but one who is down- 
trodden, crushed, afflicted, oppressed ; 
often, as here, with the accessory idea 
of pious feeling. Ex. xxiv. 12; Ps. x. 
2,9. The LXX render it, razewdr, 
humble; not mrwxov, poor. The idea 
is, not that God looks with favor on a 
poor man merely because he is poor— 
which is not true, for his favors are not 
bestowed in view of external conditions 
in life—but that he regards with favor 
the man that is humble and subdued in 
spirit. Q And of a contrite spirit. A 
spirit that is broken, crushed, or deeply 
affected by sin. It stands opposed to 
a Spirit that is proud, haughty, self- 
confident, and self-righteous. { And 
trembleth at my word. That fears me, 
or that reveres my commands. 

3. He that hilleth an ox is as if he slew 
aman. Lowth and Noyes render this, 
‘he that slayeth an ox, killeth a man.” 
This is a literal translation of the He- 
brew. Jerome renders it, “he who sa- 
crifices an ox is as if —quasi—he slew a 
man.” The LXX, in avery free trans- 
Jation—such as is common in their ver- 
sion of Isaiah—render it, “the wicked 
man who sacrifices a calf, is as he who 
kills a dog; and he who offers to me 
fine flour, it is as the blood of swine.” 
Lowth supposes the sense to be, that 
the most flagitious crimes were united 
with hypocrisy ; and that they who were 
guilty of the most extreme acts of wicked- 
ness, at the same time affected great 
strictness in the performance of all the 


external duties of religion. An instance 
of this, he says, is referred to by Ezekiel, 
where he says, when they had slain 
their children to their idols, then they 
came the same day into my sanctuary 
to profane it.” Ch. xxiii. 39. There 
can be no doubt that such offences were 
often committed by those who were 
very strict and zealous in their religious 
services. Comp. ch. i. 11—14, with vs, 
21—23. But the generality of inter- 
preters have supposed that a different 
sense was to be affixed to this passage, 
Avcording to their views, the particles as 
if are to be supplied; and the sense is, 
not that the mere killing of an ox is 
as sinful in the sight of God as delibe- 
rate murder, but that he who did it in 
the circumstances, and with the spirit 
referred to, evinced a spirit as odious in 
the sight of God as though he had slain 
aman. SotheLXX, Vulgate, Chaldee, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion, Jun. et 
Tre., and Grotius, and Rosenmiiller, 
understand it. There is, probably, an 
allusion to the fact that human v:ctims 
were offered by the heathen; ani the 
sense is, that the sacrifices here referred 
to were no more acceptable in the sight of 
God thanthey were. The prophet here 
refers, probably, (1) to the spirit with 
which this was done, Their sacrifices 
were offered with a temper of mind as 
offensive to God as if a man had been 
slain, and they had been guilty of mur- 
der. ‘They were proud, vain,and hypo- 
critical. They had forgotten the true 
nature and design of sacrifice, and such 
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worship could not bat be an abhorrence 
in the sight of God. (2.) It may also 
be implied here that the period was 
coming when all sacrifices would be 
unacceptable to God. When the Mes- 
siah should have come ; when he should 
have made by one offering a sufficient 
atonement forthe sins of the whole world; 
then all bloody sacrifices would be need- 
less, and would be offensive in the sight 
of God. The sacrifice of an ox would 
be no more acceptable than the sacrifice 
of a man; and all offerings with a vicw 
to propitiate the divine favor, or that 
implied that there was a deficiency 
in the merit of the one great atoning 
sacrifice, would be odious to God. 
| He that sacrificeth a lamb. Marg., 
“‘or kid.” The word m may refer to 
one of a flock, either of sheep or goats. 
Gen. xxii. 7, 8; xxx. 82. Where the 
species is to be distinguished, it is 
usually specified as, e.g., Deut. xiv. 4, 
Dy mpiow2 my, one of the sheep and 
one of the goats, Both were used in 
sacrifice. 4 As if he cut off a dog's neck. 
That is, as if he had cut offa dog’s neck 
for purposes of sacrifice. To offer a 
dog in sacrifice would have been abomi- 
nable in the view of aJew. The dog 
was in his sight a vile animal. Even 
the price for which he was sold was not 
permitted to be brought into the house of 
God for avow. Deut. xxiii. 18 ; comp. 
1Sam. xvii.43; xxiv. 14. The dog was 
held in veneration by many of the hea- 
then, and was even offered in sacrifice; 
and it was doubtless partly in view of 
this ‘act, and especially of the fact that 
such veneration was shown for it in 
Egypt, that it was an object of such 
detvstation among the Jews. Thus 
Juvenal, Sat. xiv. says: 
* Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo 
Dianam.” 

“Every city worships the dog; none 
worship Diana.” Diodorus (B. i.) says, 
“ Certain animals the Egyptians greatly 
venerate, céGovrat, not only when alive, 
but when they are dead, as cats, ichneu- 
mons, mice, and dogs.” Herodotus says 
also of the Egyptians, “in some cities, 
when a cat dies, all the inhabitants cut 
off their eye-brows; when a dog diss, 
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they shave the whole body and the 
head.” The dog was frequently sacri- 
ficed. InSamothracia there was a cave 
in which dogs were sacrificed to Hecate. 
Plutarch says that all the Greeks sacri- 
ficed the dog. The fact that dogs were 
offered in sacrifice by the heathen is 
abundantly proved by Bochart, Hieroz. 
P. 1. lib. ii. cap. lvi. pp. 691, 692. No 
kind of sacrifice could have been re- 
garded with higher detestation by a pious 
Jew. But God here says, that the spirit 
with which they sacrificed a goat or a 
lamb was as hateful in his sight as would 
be the sacrifice of a dog; or that the 
time would come when, the great sacri- 
fice for sin having been made, and the 
necessity for all other sacrifice having 
ceased, the offering of a lamb or a goat 
for the expiation of sin would be as 
offensive to him as would be the sacri- 
fice ofa dog. f He that offereth an ob- 
lation. On the word here rendered 
oblation (7139), see Note on ch. i, 13. 
q Asif he offered swine’s blood. The 
sacrifice of a hog was an abomination 
in the sight of the Hebrews. See Note 
ch. Ixv. 4. Yet here it is said that the 
offering of the mYnhhah, in the spirit in 
which they would do it, was as offen- 
sive to God as would be the pouring out 
ot the blood of the swine on the altar. 
Nothing could more emphatically ex- 
press the detestation of God for the 
spirit with which they would make their 
offerings; or the fact that the time 
would come when all such modes of 
worship would be offensive in his sight. 
q He that burneth incense. See the 
word incense explained in the Note on 
ch.1.13. The margin here is, “ maketh 
a memorial of.” Such is the usual 
meaning of the word here used 

meaning to remember, and in Hiph. 
to cause to remember, or to make a 
memorial. Such is its meaning here. 
Incense was burned as a memorial or a 
remembrance-offering; that is, to keep 
up the remembrance of God on the 
earth by public worship. See Note on 
ch. Ix. 6. (J Asif he blessed an idol. 
The spirit with which incense would be 
offered would be as offensive as idolatry. 
The sentiment in all this is, that the 
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4. I also will choose their ! de- 
lusions, © and will bring their 
fears upon them; because * when 
I called, none did answer; when I 
spake, they did not hear: but they 
did evil before mine eyes, and 
chose that in which I delighted not. 


e2 Thes. 2. 11. 
Jer. 7. 13, 14. 


lor, deviccs. 
J ch, 65. 12. 
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5. Hear the word of the Lorp, 
ye that tremble & at his word; 
Your brethren that hated you, that 
cast you out for my name’s sake, 
said, Let the Lorp be glorified: 
but he shall appear to your joy, 
and they shall be ashamed. 


& ver. 8. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


4. I also will choose—their calamities ; 
What they dread I will bring upon them; 


Because 


called, and no one answered, 


I spake, but they did not hcar, 
But they did evil in my very presence, 
And chose that in which I have no delight. 


_ 


Hear ye the word of JEnovan, 


Ye that revere his word ;— 
Your brethren that have hated you, 
And that have cast you out on account of my name, 


have said, 


* Let Jewovan be glorified !” 


But he shall appear for your joy, 


~ 


And they shall be ashamed. 


most regular and formal acts of wor- 
ship where the heart is wanting, may be 
as Offensive to God as the worst forms 
of crime, or the most gross and debasing 
idolatry. Such a spirit often charac- 
terized the Jewish people, and emi- 
nently prevailed at the time to which, 
I suppose, this refers—the time when 
the temple of Herod was nearly com- 
pleted, and when the Saviour was about 
to appear. 


4, I also will choose their delusions. 
Marg., Devices. ‘The Hebrew word 
here rendered, delusions and devices, 
(o*mtym), properly denotes petulance, 
‘sauciness; and then vexation, adverse 
destiny, from “yy, to do; to accomplish ; 
to do evil; to maltreat. It is not used 
in the sense of delusions, or devices; 
and evidently here means the same as 
calamity, or punishment. Comp. the 
Heb. in Lam. 1, 22, Lowth and Noyes 
‘Yender it “calamities ;” though Jerome 
‘and the LXX understand it in the sense 


of illusions or delusions; the former 
rendering it tl/usiones, and the latter 
éutraiypara, delusions. The parallelism 
requires us to understand it of calamity 
or something answering to “ fear,” or 
that which was dreaded; and the sense 
undoubtedly is, that God would choose 
out for them the kind of punishment 
or calamity which would be expres- 
sive of his sense of the evil of their 
conduct. J And will bring their fears 
upon them. That is, the punishment 
which they have so much dreaded, or 
which they had so much reason to ap- 
prehend. f Because when I called, &c. 
See Note ch. Ixv. 12. GF But they did 
evil before mine eyes. See Note ch. Ixv. 3. 

5. Hear the word of the Lorp. This 
is an address to the pious and per- 
secuted portion of the nation. It is 
designed for their consolation, and con- 
tains the assurance that JeHovaH would 
appear in their behalf, and that they 
should be under his protecting care 
though they were cast out by their 
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Irethren. To whom this refers has 
been a question with expositors; and 
‘it is perhaps not possible to determine 
with certainty. Rosenmiiller supposes 
that it refers to the pious whom the 
“ Jews and Benjaminites repelled from 
the worship of the temple.” Grotius 
supposes that it refers to those “ who 
favored Onias;’ that is, in the time 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. Vitringa sup- 
poses that the address is to the apostles, 
disciples, and followers of the Lord 
Jesus; and that it refers to the per- 
secution which would be excited against 
them by the Jewish people. This seems 
to me to be the most probable opinion, 
(1) because the whole structure of the 
chapter (see the Analysis) seems to 
refer to the period when the Messiah 
should appear; (2) because the state 
of things described in this verse exactly 
accords with what occurred on the in- 
troduction of Christianity. They who 
embraccd the Messiah were excommu- 
nicated and persecuted; and they who 
did it believed, or professed to believe, 
that they were doing it for the glory 
of God. (3) The promise that JEHO- 
VAH would appear for their joy, and 
for the confusion of their foes, is one 
that had a clear fulfilment in his inter- 
position in behalf of the persecuted 
church. Ye that tremble at his word. 
Or ye who venerate or revere his 
word; that is, ye who are his true 
friends. Your brethren that hated 
you. No hatred of others was ever 
more cordial and more bitter than was 
that evinced by the Jews for those of 
their nation who embraced Jesus of 
Nazareth as the Messiah. If this re- 
fers to his time, then the language is 
plain. But to whatever time it refers, 
it describes a state of things where the 
pious part of the nation was perse- 
cuted and opposed by those who were 
their kinsmen according to the flesh. 
§{ That cast you out. ‘The word here 
used is one that is commonly employed 
to denote excommunication and exclu- 
sion from the privileges connected with 
the public worship of God. It is lan- 
guage which will accurately describe 
the treatment which the apostles and 


the early disciples of the Redeemer 
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received at the hand of the Jewish 
people. See John xvi. 2, and the Acts 
of the Apostles generally. €[ For my 
name’s sake. This language closely re- 
sembles that which the Saviour used 
respecting his own disciples and the 
persecutions to which they would be 
exposed. “But all these things will 
they do unto you for my name's sake, 
because they know not him that sent 
me.” John xv. 21. Comp. Matt. x. 
22; xxiv.9. I have no doubt that this 
refers to that period, and to those 
scenes. {| Said, Let the Lorn le g’ori- 
fied. That is, they profess to do it to 
honor God; or because they suppose 
that he requires it, Or it means, that 
even while they were engaged in this 
cruel persccution, and these acts of 
excommunication of their brethren, 
they professed to be serving God, and 
manifested great zeal in his cause. This 
has commonly, perhaps always, been 
the case with persecutors. ‘The most 
malignant and cruel persecutions of the 
friends of God have been originated 
under the pretext of great zeal in his 
service, and with a professed desire to 
honor his name. So it was with the 
Jews when they crucified the Lord 
Jesus. So it is expressly said it would 
be when his disciples would be ex- 
communicated and put to death. John 
xvi. 2. So it was in fact in the per- 
secutions excited against the apostles 
and early Christians. See Acts vi. 13, 
14; xxi. 28—31. So it was in all the 
persecutions of the Waldenses by the 
Papists ; in all the horrors of the Inqui- 
sition; in all the crimes of the Duke 
of Alva. So it was in the bloody reign 
of Mary; and so it has ever been in all 
ages and in all countries where Chris- 
tians have been persecuted. The people 
of God have suffered most from those 
who have been conscientious persecu- 
tors; and some of the most malignant 
foes of the church have been found in 
the church, persecuting true Christians 
under great pretence of zeal for the 
purity of religion. It is no evidence 
of piety that a man is full of conscien- 
tious zeal against those whom he chooses 
to regard as heretics. And it should 
always be regarded as proof of a bad 
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6. A voice of noise trom the voice of the Lorp that rendereth 
city, a voice from the temple, a | recompence to his enemies. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
6. A voice of tumult from the city! 
. A voice from the temple! 
The voice of JEHOVAH, 
Rendering recompense to his enemies! 





heart, and a bad cause, when a man | the condition of the church of God. 


endeavors to inflict pain and disgrace 
on others on account of their religious 
opinions, under pretence of great re- 
gard for the honor of God. f But he 
shall appear to your joy. The sense is, 
that God would manifest himself to his 
people as their vindicator, and would 
ultimately rescue them from their per- 
secuting toes. If this is applied to Chris- 
tians it means that the cause in which 
they were engaged would triumph. 
This has been the case in all persecu- 
tions. The effect has always been the 
permanent triumph and establishment 
of the cause that was persecuted. { And 
they shall be ashamed. How true this 
has been of the Jews who persecuted 
the early Christians! How entirely were 
they confounded and overwhelmed! 
God established permanently the per- 
secuted; he scattered the persecutors to 
the ends of the earth! 

6. A voice of nose from the city. 
That is, from the city of Jerusalem. 
The prophet sees in vision a tumult in 
the city. He hears a voice that issues 
from the temple. There is a peculiar 
energy and emphasis in the expres- 
sions which he uses. His manner and 


language are rapid and hurried; such , 
' on those who had cast out and rejected 


as a man wou'd evince who should sud- 
denly see a vast tumultuous assem- 
blage, and hear a confused sound of 
many voices. There is also a remark- 
able abruptness in the whole description 
here. The preceding verse was calm 
and solemn. It was full of affectionate 
assurance of the divine favor to those 
whom the prophet saw to be prosecuted. 
Hence the scene suddenly changes. 
The vision passes to the agitating scenes 
which were occurring in the city and 
the temple, and to the great and sudden 
change which would be proguccd in 


But to whom or what this refers has 
been a subject of considerable difference 
of opinion. Grotius understands it of 
the sound of triumph of Judas Macca- 
beus and of his soldiers, rejoicing that 
the city was forsaken by Antiochus, 
and by the party of the Jews who ad- 
hered to him. Rosenmiiller understands 
it of the voice of God, who is seen by 
the prophet taking vengeance on his 
foes. There can be no doubt that the 
prophet, in vision, sees JEHOVAH taking 
recompence on his enemies—for that is 
expressly specified. Still it is not easy 
to determine the exact time referred 
to, or the exact scene which passes 
before the mind of the prophet. To 
me it seems probable that it is a scene 
that immediately preceded the rapid 
extension of the gospel, and the great 
and sudden increase of the charch by 
the accession of the heathen world (see 
the following verses); and I would sug- 
gest, whether it is not a vision of the 
deeply affecting and agitating scenes 
when the temple and city were about to 
be destroyed by the Romans; when the 
voice of JEHOVAH would be heard in 
the city and at the temple declaring 
the punishment which he would bring 


the followers of the Messiah (ver. 5); 
and when, as a result of this, the news 
of salvation was to be rapidly spread 
throughout the heathen world. This 
is the opinion also of Vitringa. The 
phrase rendered here “a voice of noise” 
(jet Dip), means, properly, the voice of 
a tumult, or of a tumultuous assem- 
blage; the voice of a multitude. The 
word ya, is applied to a noise, or roar, 
as of waters, Ps. Ixv. 8; or of a crowd 
or multitude of men, Isa. v. 14; xiil. 4; 
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7. Before she travailed, she | came, she was delivered of a man 
brought forth; before her pain | child. 
NEW TRANSLATION. 


7. Before she was in travail, she brought forth ; 
Before her pangs came upon her she was delivered of a son! 





xxiv. 8; and of war, Amos ii. 2; Hos. 
x. 14, Here it seems probable that it 
refers to the confused clamor of war, 
the battle-cry raised by soldiers at- 
tacking an army or a city; and the 
scene described is probably that when 
the Roman soldiers burst into the city, 
scaled the walls, and poured desolation 
through the capital. | A voice from 
the temple. That is, either the tumul- 
tuous sound of war already having 
reached the temple; or the voice of 
JEHOVAH speaking from the temple, 
and commanding destruction on his 
foes. Vitringa supposes that it may 
mean the voice of JEHOVAH breaking 
forth from the temple, and commanding 
his fues to be slain. But to whichever 
it refers, it doubtless means, that the 
sound of the tumult was not only around 
the city but i it; not merely in the 
distant parts, but in the very midst, and 
even at the temple. A voice of the 
Lorp that rendereth recompence, &c. 
Here we may observe, (1) that it is 
recompence taken on those who had 
cast out their brethren. Ver. 5. (2) It 
is vengeance taken within the city, and 
on the internal, not the external enemies. 
(3) It is vengeance taken in the midst 
of this tumult. All this is a striking 
description of the scene when the city 
and temple were taken by the Roman 
armies; and it seems to me that it is 
to be regarded as descriptive of that 
event. It was the vengeance taken on 
those who had cast out their brethren; 
it was the vengeance which was to 
precede the glorious triumph of truth 
and of the cause of the true religion. 

7. Before she travailed, she brought 
Sorth. That is, Zion. The idea here 
is, that there should be a great and 
sudden inerease ot her numbers. Zion 
18 here represented, as it often is, as a 
female (see ch, i. 8), and as the mother 
of spiritual children. Comp. ch, liv. 1: 


a a re re 


xlix. 20,21. The particular idea here 
is, that the increase would be sudden— 
as if a child were born without the 
usual delay and pain of parturition. 
If the interpretation given of the 6th 
verse be correct, then this refers pro- 
bably to the sudden increase of the 
church when the Messiah came, and 
to the great revivals of religion which 
attended the first preaching of the 
gospel. Three thousand were con- 
verted on a single day (Acts ii.), and 
the gospel was speedily propagated 
almost all over the known world. Vi- 
tringa supposes that it refers to the 
sudden conversion of the Gentiles, and 
their accession to the church. {[ She 
was delivered of a man child. Jerome 
understands this of the Messiah, who 
was descended from the Jewish church. 
Grotius supposes that the whole verse 
refers to Judas Maccaheus, and to the 
liberation of Judea under him before 
any one could have hoped for it! Cal- 
vin supposes that the word male here, 
or man child, denotes the manly and 
generous nature of those who should 
be converted to the church; that they 
would be vigorous and active, not effe- 
minate and delicate—generosam pro- 
lem, non mollem aut effeminatam. 
Comm. in loc. Vitringa refers it to the 
character and rank of those who should 
be converted, and applies it particu- 
larly to Constantiue, and to the illus- 
trious philosophers, orators, and sena- 
tors, who were early brought under the 
influence of the gospel. The Hebrew 
word probably denotes a male, or a 
man child, and it seems to me that 
it is erpiee here to denote the cha- 
racter of the early converts to the Chris- 
tian faith. They should not be feeble 
and effeminate; but they should be 
vigorous, active, energetic. It may per- 
haps also be suggested that among the 
Orientals the birth of a son was deemed 
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8. Who hath neard such a 
thing? who hath seen such things? 
Shall the earth be made to bring 
forth in one day? or shall a nation 

h Acta 2. 41, 47, 
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be born at once? for ® as soon as 
Zion travailed, she brought forth 
her children. 

9. Shali I bring to the birth, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
8, Who hath heard a thing like this ? 
Who hath seen things like these ? 
Yoes the earth bring forth its productions in a single day P 


Ts a natiun born at once ? 


Yet no sooner was Zion in travail than she brought forth her 


children. 


§. Shall I bring to the birth, and not cause to bring firth? saith 


JEHOVAH. 


Shall I who heget, restrain the birth? saith thy God. 


of much more importance, and was 
regarded as much more a subject of con- 
gratulation than the birth of a female. 
If an allusion be had to that fact, then 
the idea is, that the increase of the 
church would be such as would be 
altogether a subject of exultation and 


joy. 

3, Who hath heard such a thing? 
Of a birth so sudden. Usually in child- 
birth there are the pains of protracted 
parturition, The earth brings forth 
its producticns gradually and slowly. 
Nations rise by degrees, and are long 
in coming to maturity. But here is an 
event as if the earth should in a day 
be covered with a luxurious vegeta- 
tion; or as if a nation should spring at 
once into being. The increase in the 
church would be as great and wonder- 
ful as if these changes were to occur in 
@ moment; and in that increase there 
was to be a striking departure trom 
the ordinary course of events. { Shall 
the earth be made to bring forth in one 
day? That is, to produce its grass, and 
flowers, and fruit, and trees. The 
ide t it usually requires much 
lon e for the earth to mature its 
productions. The germ does not start 
forth at once; the flower and the fruit 
and the yellow harvest and the lofty 
tree are not produced in a moment. 
Months and years are required before 
the earth would be covered with its 
luxuriant and beaatiful productions. 
But here would be an event as remark- 





able, and striking, as if the earth should 
bring forth its productions in a single 
day. ¥ Or shall a nation be born ut 
once? Such an event never hus oc- 
curred. A nation is brought into exist- 
ence by degrees. Its institutions are 
matured gradually, and usually by the 
long process of many years. But here 
is an event as remarkable as ifa whole 
nation should be born at once, and 
stand before the world mature in its 
laws, its civil institutions, and in all 
that constitutes greatness. In looking 
for the fulfilment of this, we naturally 
turn the attention to the rapid pro- 
gress of the gospel in the times of the 
apostles, when it was proclaimed to the 
heathen world, and when events oc- 
curred as sudden and as remarkable as 
if the earth, after the desolation of win- 
ter, or of a drought, should be covered 
with rich luxuriance in aday, or as if 
a whole nation should start into exist- 
ence, mature im all its institutions in « 
moment. But there is no reason for 
limiting it to that time. Similar sudden 
changes are to be expected still on the 
earth, and I see no reason why this 
should not be applied to the spread 
of the gospel in heathen lands, and why 
we should not yet look for the rapid 
propagation of Christianity in a manner 
as surprising and wonderful as would 
be such an instantanevus change m the 
appearance of the earth, or such a sud- 
den birth of a kingdom. 

9. Shall I bring to the birth, The 
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and not cause! to bring forth? 
saith the Lorp: shall I cause to 
bring forth, and shut the womb? 
saith thy God. 

10. Rejoice‘ ye with Jerusalem, 
and be glad with her, all ye that 


lor, deget. 
2Ps. 26.8; 84. 1—4; 122. 6. 
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love her: rejoice for joy with her, 
all ye that mourn for her: 

11. That ye may suck, * and 
be satisfied with the breasts of her 
consolations; that ye may milk 
out, and be delighted with the ? 
abundance of her glory. 

k 1 Pet. 2. 2. 2 or, brightness. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
10. Rejoice with Jerusalem, and exult with her, all ye who love her; 
Be ye exceedingly joyful with her, all ye who mourn for her ; 
11. That ye may suck and be satisfied from the breast of her conso- 


lations ; 


That ye may draw out [nourishment], and be delighted from the 


abundance of her glory. 





sense of this verse is plain. It is, that 
God would certainly accomplish what 
he had here predicted, and for which 
he had made ample arrangements and 
preparations. He would not commence 
the work and then abandon it. The 
figure which is here used is obvious 
and striking, but one which does not 
render very ample illustration proper. 
Jarchi has well expressed it. ‘“ Num 
ego adducerem .uxorem meam ad Sel- 
lam partus, sc. ad partitudinem, et non 
aperirem uterum ejus, ut foetum suum 
in lucem produceret? Quasi diceret: 
an ego incipiam rem nec possim eam 
perficere?” | Shall I cause to bring 
forth. Lowth and Noyes render this, 
“Shall I who begat, restrain the birth?” 
This accurately expresses the idea. 
The meaning of the whole is, that God 
designed the great and sudden increase 
of his church; that the plan was long 
laid; and that having done this, he 
would not abandon it, but would cer- 
tainly effect his designs. 

10. Rejoice ye with Jerusalem, &c. 
The idea which is presented in this 
verse is, that it isthe duty of all who 
love Zion to sympathize in her joy. 
The true friends of God should rejoice 
in every real revival of religion ; the 
should rejoice in all the success which 
attends the gospel in heathen lands. 
And they will rejoice. It is one evi- 
dence of piety to rejoice in her joy; 
and they who have no true joy when 


souls are born into the kingdom of 
God; when he pours down his Spirit, 
and in a revival of religion produces 
changes as sudden and transforming as 
if the earth were suddenly to pass from 
the desolation of winter to the verdure 
and bloom of summer; and when the 
gospel makes sudden and rapid ad- 
vances in the heathen world,—have no 
true evidence that they love God or 
his cause. They have no religion. 
Such scenes are fitted to excite the 
highest joy and praise. They awaken 
deep interest in the bosoms of angels, 
and in the bosom of God the Saviour; 
and they who love that God and Saviour 
will rejoice in such scenes, and will 
mingle their joys and thanksgivings 
with the joys and thanksgivings of those 
who are thus converted and saved. 
q <All ye that mourn for her. That 
sympathize in her sorrows, and that 
mourn over her desolations. 

11. That ye may suck. The same 
figure occurs in ch. Ix. 16; and sub- 
stantially in ch. xlix. 23. Sge the 
Notes on those places. rietiipey 
milk out, The image is an obv ne. 
It means that they who sympathized 
with Zion should be nourished by the 
same truth, and comforted with the 
same sources of consolation. And 
be delighted with the abundance of her 
glory. Marg., “ Or, brightness.” Lowth 
renders this, “from herabundantstores.” 
Noyes, “from the fulness of her glory.” 
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12. For thus saith the Lorp, 
Behold, I will extend peace to her 
like a river, and the glory of the 
Gentiles like a flowing stream: 
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then shall ye suck, ye ! shall be 
borne upon fer sides, and be dan- 
dled upon her knees. 


i ch. 60. 4, 16, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


12. For thus saith Jewovan: 
Behold I will spread over her prosperity like a river, 
And like an overflowing stream the wealth of the nations. 
Then shall ye suck [at the breast] ; 
Upon the sides shall ye be borne; 
And on the knees shall ye be dandled. 


Jerome (Vulg.) “And that you may 
abound with delights from every kind 
of her glory.” The LXX, “ That 
sucking ye may be nourished from the 
commencement,” (Thompson) or the 
entrance of her glory — azo siaddov 
ddtn¢e abrijgc. This variety of inter- 
pretation has arisen from the uncertain 
meaning of the word 1%, z?z, rendered 
“abundance.” Gesenius supposes that 
the word is derived from 3, zzz, mean- 
ing (1) to move; (2) to glance, to 
sparkle, to radiate, from the idea of 
rapid motion; hence to flow out like 
rays, to spout like milk; and hence the 
noun, ¥j, z2z, means a breast; a full 
breast. This derivation may be re- 
garded as somewhat fanciful, but it will 
show why the word “brightness” was 
inserted in the margin, since one of 
the usual significations of the verb re- 
lates to brightness, or to sparkling rays. 
Aquila renders it, dd wavrodariac— 
from every kind of abundance. Sym- 
machus, awd wANGove—from the mul- 
titude. The word probably refers to 
the abundance of the consolations which 
Zion possessed. Lowth proposes to 
change the text; but without any autho- 
rity. The Chaldee renders it, “That 
ye may drink of the wine of her glory” 
—where they probably read ;»—wine, 


instead of the present reading. Q Of 


her glory. The abundant favors or bless- 
ings conferred on Zion. The glory 
that should be manifested to her would 
be the knowledge of divine truth, and 
the provisions made for the salvation of 
men. 


VOL, Il. 


12. For thus saith the Lorp. This 
verse contains a promise of the conver- 
sion of the Gentiles, and the fact that 
what constituted their glory would be 
brought and consecrated to the church 
of God. | Zwill extend. I will bring, 
or I will spread over her. The word 
rendered “I will extend,” 70), Means, 


properly, to stretch out as the hand or 
a line, or a measure; then to spread out 
or expand as a tent is spread out, to 
which it is often applied, Gen. xii, 8; 
xxvi. 5; or to the heavens spread out 
over our heads like a tent or a curtain, 
Isa, xl. 22. Here it may mean either 
that peace would be spread out over the 
country as the waters of an overflowing 
river, like the Nile or the Euphrates, 
spread out over a vast region in an 
inundation, or it may mean, as Gesenius 
supposes, ‘I will turn peace upon her 
like a river; 7. e., as a stream is turned 
in its course.” To me it seems that the 
former is the correct interpretation ; and 
that the idea is, that God would bring 
prosperity upon Zion, like a broad ma- 
jestic river overflowing all its banks and 
producing abundant fertility. J Peace. 
A general word denoting prosperity of 
all kinds ;—a favourite word with Isaiah 
to describe the future happiness of the 
church of God. See ch. ix. 6, 7; xxvi. 
12; xxxii.17; xlv.7; xviii. 18; lil. 7¢ 
liv. 13; lv. 12; lvii. 19. Like a river. 
That is, says Lowth, like the Euphrates. 
So the Chaldee interprets it. So also 
Vitringa. But there is no evidence that 
the prophet refers particularly to the 
Euphrates. ‘he image is that sug- 
gested above—of a river that flows full 
AA 
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13. As one whom his mother | bones ® shall flourish like an herb; 


comforteth, so will I comfurt you; 
and ye shall be comforted in Je- 
rusalem. 

14. And when ye see ¢his, your 


heart shall rejoice, ™ and your 
m John 16, 22, 


and the hand of the Lorp shall 
be known toward his servants, 
and his indignation toward his 
enemies. 


n Prov.3.8. Ezek. 37. 1—1l4, 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
13. As one whom his mother comforteth, 


So will 1 comfort you: 


And in Jerusalem shall ye receive consolation. 
14. And ye shall see, and your heart shall rejoice ; 
And your bones shall flourish like a green herb ; 
And the hand of Jenovan shall be manifested to his servants; 
And he will be moved with indignation against his enemies. 


and spreads over the banks—at once an 
image of sublimity, and a striking em- 
blem of great prosperity. The same 
image occurs in ch. xlviii. 18. See the 
Note on that place. | And the gtory of 
the Gentiles, See Notes on ch. )x. 5, 11. 
q Like a flowing stream. Like the Nile, 
says Vitringa. But the word ‘m is not 
commonly applied to a river like the 
Nile, but to a torrent, a brook, a rivulet, 
either as flowing from a perennial foun- 
tain, or more commonly a stream run- 
ning in a valley that is swelled often by 
rains, or by the melting of snows in the 
mountains. Such is the idea here. 
The peace or prosperity of Zion would 
be like such a swollen stream—a stream 
overfiowing (Fp) its banks. | Then 
shali ye suck, Ver.11. | Ye shall be borne 
unon her sides. See this phrase explained 
in the Notes on ch. 1lx.4. And be 
dandled upon her knees. Asa child is by 
its nurse or mother. The idea is, that 
the tenderest care would be exercised 
for the church; the same care which 
an affectionate mother evinces for her 
children. The insertion of the word 
“her” here by our translators weakens 
the sense. The meaning is, not that 
they should be borne upon the sides 
and dandled upon the knees of Zion or 
of che church; but that God would mani- 
fest to them the icelings of a parent, 
and would treat them with the tender- 


ness which a mother evinces for her 
cliildren, As a mother nurses her 
children at her side (comp. Note ch. 
lx. 4), so would God tenderly provide 
for the church; as she affectionately 
dandles her children on her knees, so 
tenderly and affectionately would he re- 
gard Zion. 

13. As one whom his mother com- 
Jorteth, &e. See the Notes on ch. xlix. 
15, where the same image occurs. 

14, And when ye see this. This great 
accession to the church from the Gen- 
tile world. 4 Your bones shall flourish 
like an herb. Thatis, you shall increase 
in vigor. This is an image which is 
often employed in the Scripture. When 
the vigor of the body fails, or when it is 
much afflicted, the bones are said to be 
feeble or weakened, or to be dried. 
Ps. vi. 2; li. 8; xxii, 14,17; xxxviii. 3; 
Lam. i. 13; Prov. xiv. 30; xvii. 22. In 
like manner, prosperity, health, vigor, 
are denoted by making the bones fat 
(Note on Isa. lviii. 11; Prov. xv. 30), 
or by imparting health, marrow, or 
strength to them. Prov. iii, 8; xvi. 24. 
The sense here is, that their vigor 
should increase as an herb grows, that 
is, should be greatly increased. | Zhe 
hand of the Lorn shall be known, &c 
That is, it shall be stretched out for their 
protection. It shall be seen that he is 
powerful to defend his people and to 
punish their enemies. 
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15. For ° behold, the Lorn will 
come with fire, and with his cha- 
o 2 Thes. 1, 8. 
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riots like a whirlwind, to render 
his anger with fury, and his re- 
buke with flames of fire. 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


15. For behold Jesovau shall come with fire, 
Like a whirlwind are his chariots ; 
To render his anger in a glowing heat, 
And his rebuke in flames of fire. 





15. For behold, the Lorp will come 
with fire. The LXX read this, “as 
fire,” wo wip. Fire is a common em- 
blem to denote the coming of the 
Lord to judge and punish his enemies. 
Ps. 1. 3. 

Our God shall come, and shall not keep 

silence ; 
A fire shall devour beforg him, 
ang shall be very tempostuous round about 
lim. 
So Habak. tii, 5: 
Before him went the pestilence, 
And burning coals went forth at his feet. 
So Ps. xevii. 3: 


A fire goeth befare him, 

And burneth up his enemies round about. 
So it is said (2 Thess. i. 8), that the 
Lord Jesus would be revealed when he 
came to judgment, “in flaming fire, 
taking vengeance on them who knew 
not God.” Comp. Heb. x. 27; 2 Pet. 
ili. 7. So JEHOVAH is said to breathe 
out fire when he comes to destroy his 
foes: 

There went up a smoke out of his nostrils, 


And fire out of his mouth devoured ; 
Coals were kindled by it. Ps. xviii. 8. 


Comp. Notes on ch. xxx. 30; xxix. 6. 
This is a general promise that God 
would defend his church, and destroy 
his foes. He would come with ven- 
geance, and he would scatter all his 
enemies and consume them as if with 
fire. To what this particularly applies, 
it may not be possible to determine, and 
instead of attempting that, I am dis- 
posed to regard it as a promise of a 
general nature that God in those future 
times would destroy his foes, and would 
thus extend protection to his people. 


So far as the danguage is concerned, it | 


may be applied either to the destruction 
of Jerusalem, or to any signal and 
mighty overthrow of his enemies, or to 
the day of judgment. The single 
truth is, that all bis enemies would be 
destroyed as if JEHovAH should come 
amidst flames of fire. That truth it is 
enough for his church to know; that 
truth should be sufficient to fill a wicked 
world with alarm. And with his 
chariots like a whirlwind. This is a 
continuation of the same idea. JEHO- 
VAH would come in a most sublime and 
awful manner to destroy his foes. The 
principal idea here is, that he would 
come with immense rapidity like a 
chariot that was borne forward as on 
the whirlwind to destroy his foes. God 
is often represented as coming in a 
chariot—a chariot of the clouds, or of 
a whirlwind. Ps. civ. 3. 


Who maketh the clouds his chariot, 
Who walketh upon the wings of the wind. 


Comp. Ps. xviii. 10; Note ch. xix. L 
See also Jer. iv. 13. 


Behold, he shall come up as clouds, 
And his chariots shall be as a whirlwind. 


Chariots were used in war. They were 
commonly made with two wheels, 
though sometimes they had four wheels, 
to which two horses, fiery and im- 
petuous, were attached; and the rapid 
movement, the swift revolving wheels, 
aud the dust which they raised, had no 
slight resemblance to a whirlwind. 
Comp. Notes on ch. xxi. 7,9. They 
usually had strong and sharp Iron 
scythes affixed to the extremities of 
their axles, and were driven into the 
midst of the army of an enemy, cutting 
down all before ee Warriors some- 
AA 
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16. For by fire and by his sword | and the slain of the Lorp shall be 
will the Lorp plead with all flesh: | many. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


16. For with fire will JEnovaun judge, 
And with his sword, all flesh: 
And many shall be the slain of JEHovau. 


[B.C. 690. 


times fought standing on them or leap- 
ing from them on the enemy. The 
chariots in the army of Cyrus are said 
to have been capacious enough to per- 
mit twenty men to fight from them. 
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“| Torender his anger twoith fury. Lowth 
renders this, “to breathe forth his 
anger.” So Noyes renders it. Jerome 
translates it reddere, i. e., to render. 
The LXX, arodovva, to give, or to 
render. Lowth proposes, instead of 
the present text as pointed by the Maso- 
rites, wuinh, lehdshibh, to read it ren, 
lehdssibh, as if it were derived from 
a0) ndshdbh. But there is no necessity 
of a change. The idea is, that God 
would render, or recompense his fury; 
or would cause his hand to turn upon 
them in fury. With fury. Lowth 
renders this, “in a burning heat. The 
word ton, properly means heat, then 
anger, wrath; and the Hebrew here 
might be properly rendered “heat of 
his anger;” that is, glowing or burning 
wrath; wrath that consumes like fire. 
GJ With flumes of fire. His rebuke shall 
consume like fiery flames ; or it shall be 
manifested amidst such flames 


I 
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The following cut is a representation of 
the wooden war-chariot of the Parthians, 
and will give an idea of the general 
appearance and uses of the chariots of 
ancient times, 









16. For by fire and by his sword. The 
sword is an instrument by which pun- 
ishment is executed. See Note ch. 
xxxiv. 5. Comp. Rom. xiii. 4. GF Will 
he plead with all flesh. Or rather he 
will judge, tpt, that is, he will exe- 
cute his purposes of vengeance on all 
the human race. Of course, only that 
part is intended who ought tu be subject 
to punishment; that is, all his foes. 
@ And the slain of the Lorn shall be 
many. ‘The number of those who shall 
be consigned to woe shall be immense— 
though in the winding up of a great 
drama at the close of the word there is 
reason to hope that a large portion of 
the race taken as a whole shall be saved. 
Of past generations, indeed, there is no 
just ground of such hope; of the pre- 
sent generation, there is no such pros- 
pect. But brighter and happier times 
are yet to come. The true religion 
1s to spread over all the world, and for 
a long period is to prevail; and the 
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17. They P that sanctify them- 
selves, and purify themselves in 
the gardens ! behind one ¢ree in 


pch. 65. 3, 4. 
lor, one after another. 
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the midst, eating swine’s flesh, and 
the abomination, and the mouse, 
shall be consumed together, saith 
the Lorp. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


17. They who sanctify themselves, and purify themselves in the 


gardens, 
Following one in the midst, 


Tating swine’s flesh, and the abominable thing, and the field- 


mouse, 


Together shall they perish, saith JEnovan. 





hope is, that during that long period 
the multitude of true converts will he so 
great as to leave the whole number who 
are lost, compared with those who are 
saved, comparatively few. Stillthe ag- 
gregate of those who are lost—‘“‘the 
slain of the Lord,” will be vast. This 
description I regard as having refer- 
ence to the coming of the Lord to 
judgment (comp. 2 Thess. 1,8); or if 
it refer to any other manifestation of 
JEHOVAH for judgment—like the de- 
strnction of Jerusalem by the Romans— 
it has a strong resemblance to the final 
judgment, and like the description of 
that by the Saviour (Matt. xxiv.) the 
language is such as naturally to sug- 
gest, and to be applicable to, the final 
judgment of mankind. 

17. They that sanctify themselves. 
That is, who attempt to purify them- 
selves by idolatrous rites; by ablutions 
and lustrations. The design here is to 
describe those who will be exposed to 
the wrath of God when he shall come 
to execute vengeance; and the leading 
description is that of idolators. [| And 

urify themselves in the gardens. See 

otes on ch. Ixv. 3. @f Behind one tree 
in the midst. This passage has not a 
little exercised the ingenuity of com- 
mentators. It is quite evident that our 
translators were not able to satisfy 
themselves with regard to its meaning. 
In the margin they have rendered it, 
‘“‘one after another,” supposing that it 
may mean that the idolaters engaged in 
their eacrifices in a solemn procession, 
walking one after another around their 


groves, their shrines, or their altars. In 
the translation in the text they seem to 
have supposed that the religious rites 
referred to were celebrated behind one 
particular selected tree in the garden. 
Lowth renders it, “after the rites of 
Achad.” Noyes, literally, ‘ following 
one in the midst.” Jerome renders it, 
in hortis post januam intrinsecus—“ in 
the gardens they sanctify themselves 
behind the gate within.” The LXX, 
‘* who consecrate and purify themselves, 
Eig TOUG KNiToUg Kai &y Toi¢ mpoOvpotc 
toOovrec x. tr. \.—for the gardens, and 
they who in the outer courts eat swine’s 
flesh,’ &c. The Chaldee renders the 
phrase xyp wna ayo, turba post turbam 
—multitude after multitude. The diffi- 
cult and vexed Hebrew phrase used 
here, atx cme, dhhir dhhddh, it is very 
difficult to explain. The word my, 
means, properly, after; the after part; 
the extremity; behind—Jin the sense 
of following after, or going after 
any one. The word 7x means, 
properly, ove; some one; any one. 
Gesenius (Comm. in loco) says that 
the phrase may be used in one of 
the three following senses. (1.) Inthe 
sense of one after another. So Sym. 
and Theo. render it. ‘Oviow dd\AnAwy. 
Luther renders it, einer hier, der andere 
da—*one here, another there.” (2.) 
The word my may be understood as 
the name of a god who was worshipped 
in Syria, by the name of Adad. ‘lhis 
god is that described by Macrobius, 
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Sat. i. 23. ‘Understand what the 
Assyrians think about the power of the 
sun. For to God whom they worship 
as Supreme they give the Adad, and 
the signification of this name is One.” 
That the passage before us refers to this 
divinity is the opinion of Lowth, Gro- 
tius, Bochart, Vitringa, Dathe, and 
others. “ The image of Adad,” Macro- 
bius adds, “‘ was designated by inclined 
‘ays, by which it was shown that the 
power of heaven was in the rays of the 
sun, which were sent down to the earth.” 
The same God is referred to by Fliny. 
(Hist. Natur. xxxvil. § 71), where he 
mentions three gems which received 
their names from three parts of the body, 
and were called “the veins of Adad, 
the eye of Adad, the finger of Adad,” 
and he adds, “this god was worshipped 
by the Syrians.” There can be no doubt 
that such a god was worshipped ; but it 
is by no means certain that this idol is 
here referred to. It is not improbable, 
Vitringa remarks, that the name Adad 
should be written for Ahhad, for the 
ease of pronunciation —as a slight 
change in letters was common for the 
purpose of euphony. But it is still not 
quite clear that this refers to any par- 
ticular idol. (3.) The third opinion is 
that of Gesenius himself, and accords 
substantially with that which our trans- 
Jators have expressed in the text. Ac- 
cording to that, it should be rendered 
“those who sanctify and purify them- 
selves in the [idol] groves after one in 
the midst,” i. e., following and imitating 
the one priest who directed the sacred 
ceremonies. It may be that a solemn 
procession was formed in the midst of 
the grove, which was led on by the 
priest, whom all followed; or it may 
mean that they imitated him in the 
sacred rites. It seems to me prohable 
that this refers to some sacred proces- 
sion in honour of an idol, where the 
idol or the altar was encompassed by 
the worshippers, and where they were 
led on by the officiating priest. Such 
rocessions we know were common in 
then worship. 9 Jn the midst. In 
the midst of the sacred grove; that is, 
in the darkest and obscurest recess. 
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Groves were selected for such worship 
on account of the sacred awe which it 
was supposed the dark shades would 
produce and cherish. For the same 
reason, therefore, the darkest retrcat— 
the very middle of the grove—-would 
be selected as the place where their reli- 
gious ceremonies would be performed. 
I see no evidence that there is any al- 
lusion to any ¢ree here as our translators 
seem to have supposed; still less that 
there was, as Burder supposes, any allu- 
sion to the tree of life in the midst of 
the garden of Eden, and their attempts 
to cultivate and preserve the memory of 
it; but there zs reason to believe that 
their religious rites would be performed 
in the centre or most shady part of the 
prove. §[ Eating swine’s flesh. ‘That 
is, in connexion with their public wor- 
ship. See Notes on ch. lxv. 4. And 
the abomination, The thing which is 
forbidden—or which is held as abo- 
minable or detestable in the law of God. 
Thus the creeping thing, and the reptile 
were regarded as abominations. Vv 
xi. 41,42. They were not to be eaten; 
still less were they to be offered in sa- 
erifice. Comp. Ex. viii. 26; Deut. xx. 
18; xxix. 17. See Note on ch. Ixv. 3, 
@ And the mouse. The Hebrew word 
here used means the dormouse—a small 
field mouse. Jerome understands it as 
meaning the glis, a small mouse that 
was regarded as a great delicacy by the 
Romans. They were carefully keptand 
fattened for food. See Varro de rust. 
L. ili, ce. 15. Bochart (Hieroz. p. 1. 
Lib. iii, ¢. xxxiv.) supposes that the 
name here used is of the Chaldaic 
origin, and that it denotes a field mouse. 
Mice abounded in the East, and were 
often exceedingly destructive in Syria. 
See Bochart. Comp. 1 Sam. v. 4, 
Strabo mentions that so vast a multitude 
of mice sometimes invaded Spain as to 
produce a pestilence ; and in some parts 
of Italy the number of field-mice was 
so great that the inhabitants were forced 
to abandon the country. It was partly 
on account of its destructive character 
that it was held in abomination by the 
Hebrews. Yet it would seem that it 
was eaten by idolaters, and was perhaps 
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18. For I know their works 
and their thoughts: it shall come, 
that I will gather all nations and 
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tongues; and they shall come, and 
see my glory. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


18. For I know their works and their thoughts : 
The time approaches when I will gather together all nations and 


tongues 5 


And they shall come and see my glory. 


used either in their sacrifices, or in 
their incantations. See Note on ch. 
Ixy. 4. Vitringa supposes that the de- 
scription in this verse is applicable to 
the time of Herod, and that it refers to 
the number of heathen customs and in- 
stitutions which were introduced under 
his auspices. But this is by no means 
certain. It may be possible that it is a 
general description of idolatry, and of 
idolaters as the enemies of God, and that 
the idea is that God would come with 
vengeance to cut off all his foes. 

18. For I know their works. The 
word “know,” says Lowth, is here evi- 
dently left out of the Hebrew text, 
leaving the sense quite imperfect. Itis 
found in the Syriac; the Chaldee evi- 
dently had that word in the copy of the 
Hebrew which was used; and the Al- 
dine and Complutensian editions of the 
LXX have the word. Its insertion is 
necessary in order to complete the 
sense; though the proof is not clear 
that the word was ever in the Hebrew 
text. The sense is, that all their deeds 
and thoughts were known to God. 
Though their abominable rites were 
celebrated in the deepest recesses of the 


positors are by no means agreed. Gro- 
tius says it means, that such shall be the 
glory of the Jewish people that ail na- 
tions shall desire to come and make a 
covenant with them. The Jewish in- 
terpreters, and among them Abarbanel, 
(see Vitringa), suppose that it refers to 
a hostile and warlike assembling of all 
nations in the time of the Messiah, who, 
say they, shall attack Jerusalem with 
the Messiah in it, and shall be defeated. 
They mention particularly that the 
Turks and Christians shall make war 
on Jerusalem and on the true Messiah, 
but that they shall be overthrown. Vi- 
tringa supposes that it refers to the as- 
sembling of the nations when the gospel 
should be at first proclaimed, and when 
they should be called into the kingdom 
of God. Many of the fathers referred 
it to the final judgment. It is difficult 
to determine, amidst this variety of 
Opinion, what is the true meaning. 
Opinions are easily given, and conjec- 
tures are easily made; and these opinions 
referred to above are entitled to little 
more than the appellation of conjecture. 
It seems to me, that there is involved 
here the idea of the judgment or punish- 


oves, yet they were not concealed | ment on the enemies of God, and at 


m God. | That I will gather all 
nations and tongues. They who speak 
all languages. Comp. Rev. vii. 9; x. 
11; xi. 9. The sense is, that the period 
would come when JEHOVAH would col- 
lect all nations to witness the execution 
of his vengeance on his foes. And 
gee my glory. That is, the manifestation 
of my perfections in the great events re- 
ferred to here—the destruction of his 
enemies and the deliverance of his 
people. To what particular period this 


ab.ut the same tine a collecting of the 
nations not only to witness the punish- 
ment, but also to become participants in 
his favor. In some future time, JEHO- 
vaH would manifest himself as the 
punisher of his enemies, and all the 
nations also should be permitted to be- 
hold his glory as if they were assembled 
together. God saw all the abominations 
of the world, and they should not be an- 

unished. He would also eo manifest 

imself that his glory should be known 


refers has been a point on which ex-! to all nations and tongues. 
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19. And I will set a sign 9 
among them, and I will send those 
that escape of them unto the na- 
tions, to Tarshish, Pul, and Lud, 
that draw the bow, ¢o Tubal and 

q ch. 18.3, 7. Luke 2. é 
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Javan, fo the isles afar off, that 
have not heard my fame, neither 
have seen my glory;' and they 
shall declare my glory among the 
Gentiles. 


* Mal. 1.11. Matt. 28. 19. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


19. And I will impart to them a sign ; 
And of those that escape will I send to the nations 5 
To Tarshish, Pul, and Lud who draw the bow; 
To Tubal and Javan and far distant coasts, 
Which have not heard of me, 
And which have not seen my glory ; 
And they shall declare my glory among the nations. 


19, And I will set a sign among them. 
See Notes on ch. xi, 12; xvii. 3. On 
the meaning of the word nix, xdth, see 
Note on ch. vii. 11, What is its mean- 
ing here is to be determined by the 


connexion. That would seem to me to 
require some such interpretation as this; 
That when God should come (vs. 17, 
18) to take vengeance on his foes, and 
to manifest his glory, he would esta- 
blish some mark or memorial; would 
erect some standard or give some signal 
by which his true friends would escape, 
and that he would send them to distant 
nations to proclaim his truth and gather 
together those who had not seen his 
glory. What that sign should be he 
does not here say. Whether a standard, 
a prodigy, a secret communication, or 
some intimation before-hand, by which 
they should know the approaching 
danger and make their escape, is not 
declared. It isby no means easy to de- 
termine with certainty on this passage; 
and it certainly becomes no one to speak 
dogmatically or very confidently. But 
it seems to me that the whole passage 
may have been intended, by the Holy 
Spirit, to refer to the propagation of the 
gospel by the apostles. ‘The heavy 
judgments referred to may have been 
the impending calamities over Jeru- 
salem. The glory of God referred to, 
may have been the signal manifestation 
of his perfections at that period ip tbe 


approaching destruction of the city, and 
in the wonders that attended the coming 
of the Messiah. The gathering of the 
nations (ver. 18) may possibly refer to 
the collecting together of numerous 
people from all parts of the earth about 
that time; that is, either the assembled 
people at the time of the Saviour’s 
death, (Acts ii. 8, 11,) or the gathering 
of the armies of the Romans—a com- 
mingled multitude from all nations—to 
inflict punishment on the Jewish nation, 
and to behold the manifestation of the 
divine justice in the destruction of the 
guilty Jewish capital, The ‘ sign” here 
referred to, muy denote the intimations 
which the Redeemer gave to his disci- 
ples to discern these approaching cala- 
mities, and to secure their satety by 
flight when they should be about to 
appear. Matt. xxiv. 15—18. By these 
warnings and previous intimations they 
were to be preserved. The sign was, 
“among them,’—i. e, in the very 
midst of the nation; and the object of 
the intimation was, to secure their 
safety, and the speedy propagation of 
the true religion among all nations. 
Deeply sensible that there is great 
danger of erring here, and that theabove 
view may be viewed as mere conjecture, 
I cannot, however, help regarding it as 
the true exposition. If there is error 
in it, it may be pardoned ;. for it will 
 aoonge be felt by most readers of these 

otes that there has not been a two 
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Jrequent reference in the interpretation 
proposed to the times of the Christian 
dispensation. And JZ will send those 
that escape of them. According to the 
interpretation suggested above, this 
refers to the portion of the Jewish na- 
tion that should escape from the tokens 
of the divine displeasure ; that is, to the 
apostles and the early disciples of the 
Redeemer. The great mass of the na- 
tion would be abandoned and devoted 
to destruction. But a portion should be 
preserved; a remnant should be saved. 
Comp. ch. i. 9; xi. 11, 16. Of that 
remnant God would send a portion to 
make his name known to those who had 
not heard it, and they should lead 
distant nations to the knowledge of his 
truth. The whole passage is so accu- 
rately descriptive of what occurred in 
the time when the gospel was first 
preached to the Pagan world, that there 
can be little danger of error in referring 
it to those times. Compare Vitringa 
on the passage for a more full view of 
the reasons of this interpretation. The 
names of the places which follow are 
designed to specify the principal places 
where the message would be sent, and 
stand hereas representatives of the whole 
heathen world. To TZarshish. See 
Notes on ch. ii. 16; xxiii. 1; xvi. 19. 
Tarshish was one of the most distant 
sea-ports known to the Hebrews; and 
whether it be regarded as situated in 
Spain, or in the East Indies, or south of 
Abyssinia, (see Notes above,) it equally 
denotes a distant place, and the passage 
means thatthe message would be borne 
to the most remote regions. | Pul. 
This is supposed to denote some region 
in Africa, Jerome renders it Africa. 
The LXX, ¢otd, Phud. Bochart, Pha- 
leg. iv. 26, supposes that it means Philae, 
a large island in the Nile, between 
Egypt and Ethiopia; called by the 
Egyptians Pilak, i. e., the border or far 
country, See Champollion l'Egypte, L 
p- 158. There are still on that island 
remains of some very noble and exten- 
sive temples built by the ancient Egyp- 
tians. | And Lud, Jerome renders 
this Lydia. The LXX, Lud. There 
was a Lydia in Asia Minor—the king- 
dom of the celebrated Crassus; but it is 
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generally supposed that this place was 
in Africa, Ludim was a son of Miz- 
raim (Gen. x. 13), and the name Ludim, 
or Libyans, referring to a people, seve- 
ral times occurs in the Bible. Jer. 
xlvi. 9; Ezek. xxvii. 10; xxx. 5. 
These African Libyans are commonly 
mentioned in connexion with Phul, 
Ethiopia, and Phut. Bochart supposes 
that Abyssinia is intevded ; but it is by 
no means certain that this is the place 
referred to. Josephus affirms that the 
descendants of Ludim are long since 
extinct, having been destroyed in the 
Ethiopian wars. It is clear that some 
part of Egypt is intended, says Calmet, 
but it is not easy to show exactly where 
they dwelt. That draw the bow. 
The LXX here render the Hebrew 
phrase simply by Moodx—Mosoch— 
understanding it of a place. Lowth 
supposes that the Hebrew phrase is a 
corruption of the word Moschi, the 
name ofa nation situated between the 
Euxine and the Caspian seas. But 
there is no authority fur supposing, as 
he does, that the word “ bow” has been 
interpolated. ‘The Chaldee renders it, 
“drawing and smiting with the bow.” 
The idea is, that the nations here re- 
ferred to were distinguished for the use 
of the bow. ‘The bow was in common 
use in wars; and it is by no means im- 
probable that at that time they had ac- 
quired peculiar celebrity in the use of 
this weapon. 4 To Tubal. Tubal was 
the fifth son of Japhet, and is here 
joined with Javan because they were 
among the settlers of Europe. The 
names before mentioned together relate 
to Africa, and the sense there is that 
the message should be sent to Africa; 
here the idea is, that it should be sent to 
Europe. Tubal is commonly united 
with Meshech, and it is supposed that 
they peopled countries bordering on 
each other. Bochart labors to prove 
that by Meshech and Tubal are in- 
tended the Muscovites and the Tibar- 
cnians, ‘The Tibarenians of the Greeks 
were the people inhabiting the country 
south of the Caucasus, between the 
Black Sea and the Araxes. Josephus 
says, that “Tubal obtained the Thobe- 
ians—OwBhRAove—who are reckoned 
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20. And they shall bring all 
your brethren for an offering * 
unto the Lorp out of all nations 
upon horses, and in chariots, and 
in ! litters, and upon mules, and 

s Rom. 15. 16. } or, coaches. 
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upon swift beasts, to my holy 
mountain Jerusalem, saith the 
Lorp, as the children of Israel 
bring an offering in a clean vessel 
into the house of the Lorp. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


20. And they shall bring all your brethren from all the nations, 
An oblation unto JEnovan, 
On horses, and on litters, and in counes, 
And upon mules and upoa dromedaries, 
To my holy mountain Jerusalem, saith JEHOVAH} 
As the sons of Israel bring an oblation 
In pure vessels to the house of JEHOVAH. 


among the Iberians.” Jerome renders 
it Italy. It is not possible to determine 
with certainty the country that is re- 
ferred to, though some part of Europe 
is doubtless intended. And Javan. 
Jerome renders this Greece. So the 
LXX— cig riv ‘E\Adda—to Greece. 
Javan was the fourth son of Japheth, 
and was the father of the Ioniaus and 
the Greeks. Gen, x.2—4. The word 
Jonia, Gr., "Tov, "Iwvia—is evidently 
derived froin the word here rendered 
Javan, 3 and in the Scripture the word 
comprehends all the countries inhabited 
by the descendants of Javan, as well in 
Greece as in Asia Minor. [Ionia pro- 
perly was the beautiful province on the 
western part of Asia Minor—a country 
much celebrated in the Greek classics 
for its fertility and the salubrity of its 
climate; but the word here used in- 
cludes all of Greece. Thus Daniel 
(xi. 2), speaking of Xerxes, says, ‘“ He 
shall stir up all against the realm of 
Javan.” Alexander the Great is de- 
scribed by the same prophet as “king 
of Javan.” viii. 21; x. 20. The Hin- 
doos call the Greeks Yavanas—the an- 
cient Hebrew appellation. It is need- 
less to say on the supposition that this 
refers to the propagation of the gospel 
by the apostles, that it was fulfilled. 
They went to Greece and to Asia 
Minor in the very commencement of 
their labors, and some of the earliest 
and most flourishing churches were 


founded in the lands that were settled 
by the descendants of Javan. 4 To the 
isles afar off. See Note on ch, xli. 1. 
@ That have not heard my fame. That 
is, who were ignorant of the true God. 
q Neither have seen my glory. The 
glory of his worship; the glory which 
he had manifested to the Hebrews in 
giving his law, and in the various exhi- 
bitions of his character and perfections 
among them. 


20. And they shall bring all your 
brethren. That is, as great success 
shall attend them as zf they should 
bring back all who had gone there 
when scattered abroad, and should pre-e 
sent them as an offering to JEHOVAH. 
The image here is taken from the scene 
which would be presented should the 
distant nations be seen bringing the 
scattered exiles in all lands on horses, 
and palanquins, and on dromedaries, 
again to Jerusalem, and presenting them 
before JEHOVAH in the city where they 
formerly dwelt. It is the image of a 
vast caravan conducted by the heathen 
world when they had become tributary 
to the people of God, and when th 
united to return them to their own lan 
The spirttual signification is, that all 
they who should be appropriately called 
“brethren,” all who should be the true 
friends of God, should be brought and 
offered to JEHovaH; that is, there 
should be a great accession to the peopee 
of God from the heathen world. {Fer 
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an offering unto the Lorp. Heb., 
myx, minkhakh—not a bloody offering or 
sacrifice; but an offering such as was 
made by flour, oil, &e. Note, ch. i. 13. 
Gq Out of all nations. The truth shall 
be proclaimed in nll lands, and a vast 
accession shall be made from all parts 
of the world to the true church of God. 
To understand this description, we must 
form an idea of immense caravans pro- 
ceeding from distant parts of the world 
to Jerusalem, bearing along the con- 
verts to the true religion to be dedicated | 
to the service of JEHovan. Upon 
horses. Horses were little used by the 
Hebrews (see Note on ch. il. 7), but 
they are much used by the Arabs, and 
form an important part of the caravan 
that goes to distant places. And in 
chariots. Comp. Note on ver. 15. It 
is, however, by no means certain that 
the word here used refers to a wheeled 
vehicle. Such vehicles were not used 
in caravans. The editor of the Ruins of 
Palmyra tells us that the caravan they 
formed to go to that place, consisted of 
about two hundred persons, and about 
the same number of beasts of carriage, 
which were an odd mixture of horses, 
camels, mules, and asses; but there is 
no account of any vehicle drawn on 
wheels in that expedition, nor do we 
find an account of such things in other 
eastern journeys. Harmar. Coaches, 
Dr. Russel assures us, are not in use in 
Aleppo, nor are they commonly used in 
any of the countries of the east. The 
Hebrew word here used, 19, Rekhebh 
— means, properly, riding — riders, 
cavalry (see it explained in the Notes 
on ch. xxi. 7); then any vehicle for 
riding—whether a wagon, chariot, or 
litter. Lowth renders it, “in litters.” 
Pitts, in his account of the return from 
Mecca, describes a species of litter 
which was borne by two camels, one 
before and another behind, which was 
all covered over with searcloth, and that 
again with green broadcloth, and which 
was elegantly adorned. It is not im- 
probable that some such vehicle is in- 
tended here, as it is certain that such 
things as wagons or chariots are not 
found in oriental caravans. § And 
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litters. Marg., Coaches. But the word 
litters more properly expresses the idea. 
Lowth renders it counes. Thevenot 
tells us that counes are hampers, or 
cradles carried upon the backs of camels, 
one on each side, having a back, head, 
and sides, like great chairs, A cover- 
ing is commonly laid over them to pro- 
tect the rider from wind and rain. This 
is acommon mode of travelling in the 
east. The coune, or hamper, is thrown 
across the back of the camel, somewhat 
in the manner of saddle-bags with us. 
Sometimes a person sits on each side, 
and they thus balance each other, and 
sometimes the end in which the person 
is placed is balanced by provisions, or 
articles of furniture in the other.. Mr. 
Wolfe stated that this was a common 
inode in which he and his wife travelled 
in the East. ‘‘ At Aleppo,” says Dr. 
Russell, “women of inferior condition, 
in long journeys, are commonly stowed, 
one on each side of a mule, in a sort of 
covered cradles.” The Hebrew word 
here used—ax, tzdbh—means, properly, 
a litter, a Sedan couch—what can be 
lightly, or gently borne. The LXX 
render it, év © ae Due 
in litters of mules, or borne 
on mules, with shades or umbrellas.” 
The word Aaprnyn, means a couch, or 
a litter that was usually borne, or in 
which persons were borne, like a palan- 
quin. Perhaps the following descrip- 
tion of a scene in the khan at Acre will 
afford an apt illustration of this passage. 
“The bustle was increased this morning 
by the departure of the wives of the 
governor of Jaffa. They set off in two 
coaches of a curious description, com- 
mon in this country. ‘The body of the 
coach was raised on two parallel poles, 
somewhat similar to those used for 
Sedan-chairs—only that in these the 
poles were attached to the lower part of 
the coach—throwing consequently the 
centre of gravity much higher, and ap- 
parently exposing the vehicle with its 
veiled tenant to an easy overthrow, or 
at least to a very active jolt. Between 
the poles strong mules were harnessed, 
one before and one behind; who, if 
they should prove capricioas, or bave 
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21. AndI willalsotakeof them 23. And * it shall come to pass, 
for priests‘ and for Levites, saith that from ' one new moon to an- 
the Lorn. other, and from one sabbath to 

29. For as the new " heavens another, shall all’ flesh come to 
and the new earth, which I will worship before me, saith the 
make, shall remain before me, Lorp. 

x Zech. 14. 16. 


saith the Lonp, 50 shall your seed new moon to his new moon, and from sabbath 
and your name remain. to his sabbath. 
t Ray. 1. 6. uch. 65. 17. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


21. And of them will I also take 
‘I'o be priests and Levites, saith JenovaH. 
22. For as the new heavens 
And the new earth which I make, 
Endure befure me, saith Jenovan, 
So shall your race and your name endure. 
23. And it shall be that from new moon to new moon, 
And from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
All flesh shall come to worship before me, saith JrHovag. 


y Ps, 695. 2. 





very uneven or mountainous ground to any in their place. But it must mean 
pass, would render the situation of the | that under the condition of things de- 
ladies still more crit’cal.” Jowett’s scribed here, those who should be 
Chris. Res. in Syria, pp. 115, 116, Am. , brought from the distant pagan world 
ed. And upon swift beasts. Vrome- | would perform the same offices in the 
daries. So Lowth and Noyes render it ; | service of God which had been per- 
and so the word here used—ni formed formerly by the priests and Le- 
properly denotes. The word is derived ae ee 
from ‘, to dance; and the name i8 4 jonser be performed by the de- 
given to them for their bounding or gcendants of Aaron, or be limited to 
dancing motion, their speed being also them, but would be performed by others, 
sometimes accelerated by musical N= who should be called to this office from 
struments. Bochart, Hieroz. p. 1, Lib. the heathen world. 
li, cap. iv. p.90. For a description of 99, For as the new heavens and the 
the dromedary, see Notes on ch. 1x. 6. ew earth, &c. See Note, ch. Ixv. 17. 
G As the children of Israel, &. As the q Shall remain before me. They shall - 
Jews bear an offering to JEHOVAH iD a not pass away and be succeeded by 
vessel that is pure. The utmost atten- others, The idea is, that the state of 
tion was paid to the cleanliness of their things here described would be perma- 
vessels in their public worship. nent and abiding. | So shall your 

21. And I will also take of them for seed and your name remain, See Note 
 iepde &e =I will give to them an ch. Ixv. 15. 

onorable place in my public service; 23. And it shall come to pass. In 
that is, I will make them ministers of that future period referred to through- 
religion as if they were priests and out this chapter. As the prophet closes 
Levites. This cannot be taken literally the book and winds up his whole pro- 
—because the priests and Levites among phecy, he directs the attention to that 
the Jews were determined by law, and future period which had occupied so 
by regular genealogical descent, and much of his attention in vision, when 
there was no provision for substituting the whole world should be acquainted 
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with the true religion, and when all 
nations should worship Jenovan. Of 
such a book there could be no more 
appropriate close; and such a contem- 
plation peculiarly became the last pro- 
phetic moments of the “ evangelical 
prophet” Isaiah. From one new 
moon to another. Marg., New moon 
to his new moon. The Hebrew literally 
is, “as often as the month cometh in 
its month;” i. e., in its time, every 
month, every new moon. Gcsenius, 
Lex. on the word "7m. The Hebrews 
held a festival on the return of each 


month, or at every new moon. See 
Notes on ch. i. 14. A similar pro- 
phecy occurs in Zech. xiv. 16: “ And 
it shall come to pass that every one that 
is left of all the nations which come 
up against Jerusalem shall even go up 
from year to year to worship the king, 
the Lorp of hosts, and to keep the feast 
of tabernacles.” In regard to the mean- 
ing of this, it is evident that it cannot 
be taken literally. In the nature of 
things it would be impossible for all 
nations to go literally before JeHovau 
in Jerusalem once a month, or once a 
year, to worship. It must then be meant 
that, at periodical seasons, all the human 
family would worship JEHovanH. ‘The 
festivals of the new moon; the feast 
of Tabernacles and the Sabbaths were 
the set time among the Hebrews for the 
worship of God; and the idea is, that 
on set times, or at regularly recurring 
intervals, the worship of God would yet 
be celebrated in all lands. I see no 
evidence, therefore, that this means that 
there should be established on the earth 
the habit of meeting for prayer or for 
the worship of God once a month, any 
more than the passage above quoted 
from Zechariah proves that a feast like 
that of Tabernacles would be celebrated 
once a year. But the idea is clear, that 
the time would come when JEHOVAH 
would be worshipped regularly and 
periodically everywhere; that in all 
nations his worship would be established 
in a manner similar in some respects to 
that which prevailed among his people 
in ancient times. | And from one Sub- 
bath to another. Comp. Notes on ch. 
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Iviii. 18, 14. There can be no perma- 
nent worship of God, and no permanent 
religion on earth, without a Sabbath ; 
and hence it was, that while the observ- 
ance of the feasts of Tabernacles, and 
of the Passover, and of the new moons, 
made a part of the Hebrew ritual—en- 
joined by the ceremonial law—the law 
respecting the Sabbaths was incorpo- 
rated with the ten commandments as of 
moral and perpetual obligation; and it 
will be literally true that all the race 
shall yet be brought to worship God on 
the return of that holy day. It was in- 
stituted in Paradise; and as one design 
of the plan of redemption is to bring 
man back to the state in which he was 
in Paradise, so one eftect of the true 
religion everywhere will be and is, to 
make men reverence the Sabbath of the 
Lord. No man becomes truly pious 
who does not love the holy Sabbath. 
No nation ever has been, or ever can 
be converted which will not, and which 
does not, love and observe the holy 
Sabbath. Every successful effort to 
propagate the true religion is a success- 
ful effort to extend the practice of ob- 
serving that holy day; and just as 
certain as it is that Christianity wil! be 
spread around the world, so certain will 
it be that the holy Sabbath will be ob- 
served in all Jands. The period is, 
therefore, yet to arrive when the de- 
lightful spectacle will be presented of 
all the nations of the earth bowing on 
the return of that day before the living 
God. The plans of this life shall be 
suspended; toil and care shall be laid 
aside; and the sun as he rolls around 
the world shall rouse nation after na- 
tion to the worship of the true God; 
and the peace and order and loveliness 
of the Christian Sabbath shall spread 
over all the hills aud vales of the world. 
Who that loves the race will not desire 
that such a period may soon come? 
Who can wonder that Isaiah should 
have fixed his eye in the close of his 
rophetic labors on a scene so full of 
oveliness, and so replete with honor to 
God and with good willtomen? { Shall 
all flesh, All the human family, all 
nations—a most unequivocal promise 
that the true religion shall yet prevail 
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24, And they shall go forth, | neithershall their fire be quenched; 
and look upon the carcases of the | and they shall be an abhorring * 
men that have transgressed against | unto all flesh. 


me: for their worm shali 7 not die, 
% Mark 9. 44—48. 


a Dan. 12.2. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


24, And they shall go forth and see 
The dead bodies of the men who rebelled against me; 
For their worm sball not die, 
And their fire shall not be quenched, 
And they shall be an abhorrence to all flesh. 


around the world. Come to worship 
before me. That is, they shall assemble 
for the worship of God in their respec- 
tive places of devotion. 


24, And they shall go forth The 
sense of this verse evidently is, that the 
pious and happy worshippers of God 
shall see the punishment which he will 
execute on his and their foes, or shall 
see them finally destroyed. It refers to 
the time when the kingdom of God 
shall be finally and perpetually esta- 
blished ; and when all the mighty 
enemies of that kingdom shall be sub- 
dued and punished. The image is pro- 
bably taken from a scene where a people, 
whose lands have been desolated by 
mighty armies, are permitted to go 
forth after a decisive battle, and to walk 
over the field of the slain, and to see 
the dead and the putrefying bodies of 
their once formidable enemies. | And 
look upon the carcases of the men, &c. 
The dead hodies of the foes of God. 
See vs. 15, 16. For their worm shall 
not die. This image is evidently taken 
from the condition of unburied bodies, 
and especially on a battle-field. The He- 
brew word yxn, télay, properly refers to 
the worms which are generated in such 
corrupting bodies. See Ex. xvi. 20. 
Note on Isa. xiv. 11. It is sometimes 
applied to the worm from which the 
crimson or deep scarlet color was ob- 
tained (Note, ch. i. 18), but it more 
properly denotes that which is produced 
in putrid substances. This entire pas- 
sage is applied by the Saviour to future 
punishment, and is the fearful image 


which he employs to denote the final 
suffering of the wicked in hell. My 
views on its meaning may be seen in 
the Notes on Mark ix. 44,46. "| Neither 
shall their fire be quenched. The fire 
that shall consume them shall burn pers 
petually. This image is taken evi- 
dently from the fires kindled especially 
in the valley of Hinnom to ccnsums 
putrid and decaying substances. That 
was a valley on the south side of Jeru- 
salem into which the filth of the city 
was thrown. It was the place where 
formerly an image of brass was raised 
to Moloch, and where children were 
offered in sacrifice. 2 Kings xvi. 3; 
2 Chron. xxviii. 3. See a description 
of this in the Notes on Matt. v. 22. 
This place was subsequently regarded 
as a place of peculiar abomination by 
the Jews. The filth of the city was 
thrown there, and it became extremely 
offensive. The air was polluted and 
pestilential ; the sight was terrific; and 
to preserve it in any manner pure it was 
necessary to keep fires continually burn- 
ing there. The extreme loathsomeness 
of the place; the filth and putrefaction; 
the corruption of the atmosphere; and 
the lurid fires blazing by day and by 
night, made it subsequently one of the 
most appalling and loathsome objects 
with which a Jew was acquainted. It was 
called the GEHENNA OF FIRE, and was 
the image which the Saviour often em- 
ployed to denote the future punishment 
of the wicked. In that deep and loath- 
some vale it seems to have been the 
common expectation of the Jews that 
some great battle-would be fought, ~~~ 
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would establish the supremacy of their 
nation over all others; and there they 
expected their foes would be slain. 
Hence the Chaldee renders this, “ They 
shall go forth and shall look upon the 
dead bodies of the sinners who have re- 
belled against my word; because their 
souls shall not die, and their fire shall 
not be extinguished; and the wicked 
shall be judged in GEHENNA (O2)23) 
until the righteous shall say, we have 
seen enough.” It is, however, by no 
means certain that Isaiah refers here 
especially to the valley of Hinnom. 
The image in his mind is evidently that 
of a vast army slain and left to putrefy 
on the field unburied, and where fires 
would be kindled in part to consume 
the heaps of the slain, and in part to 
save the air from pestilential influences. 
All the enemies of God and his church 
should be like such a vast host strewed 
on the plains, and the perpetuity of his 
kingdom should be finally established. 
q And they shall be an abhorring. An 
ohject of loathing. So the Hebrew word 
siwyt means. It is derived from xj, an 
obsolete root, signifying in Arabic to 
thrust away, to repel. Jerome renders 
it, ad satietatem visionis—understanding 
by it that all flesh should look upon 
those dead bodies until they were satis- 
fied. The LXX, tig Spaciv—for a 
vision, or that all flesh might look upon 
them. It is evident that the LXX read 
the word as if it were derived from 
mm}, to see. | Unto all flesh. See ver. 23. 
‘The sense is, that such should be the 
punishment inflicted on them by God; 
so entire should be their overthrow, 
and such objects of loathing should they 
become, that all the friends of God 
would turn from them in abhorrence, 
All the enemies of God would be de- 
stroyed, and the pure religion would 
triumph, and the people of God would 
be secure. 

It may be made a question, perhaps, 
to what period this refers. he Sa- 
viour (Mark ix. 44, 46) applied the 
irk i to the future punishment of the 
wicked, and no one, I think, can doubt 
that in Isaiah it includes that consum- 
mation of worldly affairs. The radical 
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and essential idea in the prophet is, as 
it seems to me, that all the foes of God 
would be destroyed; that his people 
and cause would be firmly established, 
and would be delivered from all their 
foes; and that such would be the entire 
overthrow and punishment of the ene- 
mies of God; so condign their punish 
ment; so deep their sufferings, so loath- 
some and hatefal when visited with the 
divine vengeance for their sins, that 
they would be an object of loathing 
and abhorrence. They would be swept 
off as unworthy to live with God, and 
they would be consigned to punish- 
ment—loathsome like that of ever- 
gnawing worms on the carcases of the 
slain, and interminable and dreadful 
like ever consuming and inextinguish- 
able fires. 

This is the consummation of the series 
of bright visions that passed before the 
mind of Isaiah. This is an appropriate 
termination of this succession of won- 
derful revelations. Where could it more 
appropriately terminate than in the con- 
summation of all things—in the final 
triumph of the true religion, and in 
the complete and final destruction of 
all the enemies of God. The vision 
stretches on to the judgment, and is 
closed by a contemplation of those 
scenes which commence there, but 
which never end. The charch is tri- 
umphant. Its conflicts cease. Its foes 
are slain. Its Redeemer is revealed ; 
and its everlasting happiness is founded 
on a basis which can never be shaken. 

Here I close my labors in endeavore 
ing to elucidate the visions of this wone 
derful prophet. It will probably be of 
much less interest to my readers than 
it is to me to observe, that for more 
than four years the contemplation of 
some portion of Isaiah has been among 
the most pleasant of my employments 
each day. I thank God—the source of 
every right feeling and every holy de- 
sire, and the suggester of every plan 
that will in any way elucidate his word 
or promote his glory—that he ever in- 
clined my heart to these studies, I 
thank him for the preservation of my 
life, and the continuance of my health, 
until I am permitted to bring this work 
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to a close. I record, with grateful 
emotions, my deep conviction, that if 
in any way I have been enabkd to ex- 

lain that which was before dark; to 
illustrate that which was obscure; or 
to present any views which have not 
before occurred to those who may peruse 
this work, it is owing, to the gracious 
influences of his Holy Spirit. And I 
desire to render thanks to the Great 
Source of light and truth, if I have been 
enabled to throw any light on the pro- 
phecies recorded here more than two 
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heads,” (ch. xxxv. 10); when “ the wil- 
derness and the solitary place shall be 
glad, and the desert shail rejoice and 
blossom like a rose,” (ch, xxxv.1;) and 
when it shall be announced to the 
church, “thy sun shall no more go 
down; neither shall thy moon withdraw 
itself; for JEHOVAH shall be thine ever- 
lasting light, and the days of thy mourn- 
ing shall be ended,” ch. Ix, 20. earl Ir 
be permitted to close my labors on this 
book in the beautiful language of Vi- 
tringa? ‘ Wee extrema sunt (sc. ver. 


thousand five hundred years ago; and! 23, 24) utriusque oppositi hominum 
if I have been enabled to confirm the | gencris piorum et impiorum, in quibus 
faith of any in the truth of the in-! post varia prolusoria Dei judicia, fata 
spiration of the Bible by tracing the :saculorum omnium, et nostra quoque 
evidences of the fulfilment of those pre- {| terminabuntur; quibusque ipse quoque 
dictions. And I now commend the! hic Divinus Liber Iesaie, magni Pro- 
work to the blessing of God, and devote | phete, terminatur. Esto sors nostra 
it to the glory of his name and to the | cum sanctis, Dei reverentibus ; veritatis 


advancement of the Redeemer's king- 
dom, with an humble prayer that it 
may be useful to other minds ;—but with 
the deep conviction that whatever may 
be its effect on other minds, I have 
been abundantly compensated for all my 
labor in the contemplation of the inimi- | 
table beauties, and the sublime visions 
of Isaiah. Thanks to God for this 
book ;—thanks for all its beauties, its 
consolations, its promises, its views of 
the Messiah, its predictions of the cer- 
tain triumph of truth, and its glowing 
descriptions of the future triumphs of 
the church when God shall extend to 
it “‘ peace like a river, and the glory of 
the Gentiles like a flowing stream.” 
Come soon that blessed day! O let the 
time be hastened when “ the Redeemed 
of the Lord shall return to Zion with 
songs and everlasting joy upon their 


amantibus; humilibus, mansuetis, mise- 
ricordibus, et in bono opere ad finem 
vitee perseverantibus, ex sententia gratise 
magui nostri Domini, Servatoris, ac 
Judicis Christi Jesu, sortes hasce ex 
voluntate Patris diribituri. Qua spe 
ego quoque hoc tempore affectus, pro- 
stratusque ante thronum ejus, Deo 
Patri, in Fii1o ejus Curisto Jesu 
per SprritumM, submisso animo gratias 
ago pro gratia et lumine, quibus me in- 
dignum servum suum in commentatione 
hujus Libri inchoanda et absolvenda 
prosequutus est; supplice prece ab ejus 
gratia et misericordia contendens, ut 
aberrationibus in quas imprudens inci- 
deriin, ignoscens, hoc Opus quale es¢, 
vertere velit in maximam gloriam sui 
Nominis, usum Ecclesie, et solutivue 
piorum. 
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